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Article  I. — ^Philosophioal  Theology. 

It  is  an  essential,  and  we  might  say,  culpable  defect  in 
most  of  the  Histories  of  Philosophy,  that  they  omit  to  re- 
cord, although  they  imwittingly  illustrate  and  verify  a  memor- 
able critique  on  philosophy  in  its  higher  departments,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  Greece,  by 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  the  sum  is,  that  "the 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with  God."  This  was  at 
that  time,  and  has  been  ever  since,  a  strange  doctrine  to 
most  of  the  world,  and  its  publisher  must  have  been  aware 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  learned  at 
Corinth  or  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  prophets  of  his  own  land,  and  from  the  sublime  writings 
of  an  eminent  one  of  them,  he  quotes  a  statement  of  even 
stronger  import  than  his  own — "the  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise,"  their  reasonings,  their  theories,  "that 
they  are  vain." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  particular  analysis  of 
this  estimate ;  but  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it  car- 
ries its  disparagement,  we  observe — 

1st.  That  the  wisdom,  thus  lightly  esteemed;  comprised 
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2  Philosophical  Theology.  [JaiL, 

within  its  range  the  independent  religious  literature  of  the 
world — ^that  of  which  human  -nature  is  the  origin,  and 
reason,  imagination,  or  passion  the  rule  and  test.  "  Where 
is  the  wise ?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer 
of  this  worid  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  ?"  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  wisdom  thus 
characterized  was  in  kind  and  in  repute  literary  or  scientific. 
It  comprised  all  the  recorded  and  known  results  of  human 
investigation,  the  entire  attainments  of  intellect  and  philo- 
sophy, respecting  God,  the  soul,  and  the  relations  of  the 
so^  to  God.  The  inspired  reviewer  scrutiniaed  with  an 
impartifd  eye  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  human  knowledge, 
.and  all  the  diverse  and  discordant  systems  of  philosophy, 
formed  by  human  reason  on  these  important  subjects — ^he 
saw  clearly  the  principles  and  tendency  of  that  wisdom,  its 
power,  its  workings,  and  its  shortcomings — and,  as  the  minis- 
ter of  truth,  he  boldly  testified  in  the  hearing  and  to  the  face 
of  the  world,  drowning  or  unheeding,  that  its  wisdom  did  not 
reach  or  lead  to  the  knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  worship  of 
the  only  true  God.  "In  the  wisdom  of  God,"  in  His  esti- 
mation, judged  by  that  unerring  standard,  "the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  The  wisdom  on  which  this  ignor- 
ance is  charged  could  claim,  as  its  own,  rich  stores  of  learn- 
ing, the  best  fruits  of  pure  reason,  the  select  gatherings  of 
many  generations  of  laborious  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
divinity.  Philosophy  was  in  its  rise  theologic,  and  more  so 
in  its  progress.  Take  away  theology  from  the  eruditioti 
most  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  the  age  in  which  the  apos 
tolic  critic  indited,  and  in  the  countries  where  he  proclaimed 
its  condemnation,  and  there  will  be  little  else  than  a  shrivel- 
led, shapeless  outside  left.  Every  religion,  and  indeed  ir- 
religion,  must  have  a  creed.  Even  the  skeptic  and  atheist 
have  each  his  creed,  and  may  be  unfiedtering  in  a  bigoted 
adherence  to  it.  Philosophy,  and  not  Poetry,  was  the  creed 
of  idolatry.  Philosophy  made  the  god,  gave  it  its  theistic 
shape :  Poetry  adorned  it,  and  sang  its  praise.  Platonism 
was  the  polite  and  liberal  Mend  of  all  the  gods,  with  a 
warm  yearning  in  its  heart  towards  a  mystic  pantheistic 
perfection.    It  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  patron  of 
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Paganism,  and  most  subtle  and  insidious  of  tbe  foes  which 
the  Gbspel  had  to  encounter — more  unyielding  than  idolatry 
itself. 

2d.  It  is  predicated  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  that  it  is 
foolishness.  Tried  in  the  fire  that  came  down  from  heayen, 
it  turns  out  to  be  dross,  and  not  gold  to  make  men  rich 
towards  God.  It  cannot  make  men  wise  unto  salvation.  It 
is  intrinsically  defective,  destitute  of  the  elements  and  pro- 
perties of  wisdom ;  and,  consequently,  unfit  and  unavailing 
for  the  ends  which  must  be  provided  for  in  that  wisdom 
which  man  needs.  The  rigid  and  fearless  critic,  in  this 
abasement  of  the  world's  wisdom,  aimed  to  have  it  univer- 
sally understood,  that  its  influence  on  those  who  followed 
it  as  their  guide,  was  calculated  to  lead  them  astray,  and  to 
fatal  disappointment  in  the  end.  He  knew  from  the  re- 
corded experience  of  a  very  wise  king  of  Israel,  that  in 
much  of  this  wisdom  there  is,  sooner  or  later,  "much  grief," 
and  "  he  that  increaseth  knowledge"  of  this  kind  "increaseth 
sorrow;"  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excellency  of 
sound  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  who 
have  ft,  as  a  greater  than  Solomon  said  in  his  lofty  inter- 
cession, looking  up  to  heaven:  "This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent."  Christ,  though  the  doctrines  and 
facts  concerning  him  were  to  the  philosophic  Greeks  fool- 
ishness, is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Qod  to  sal- 
vation. The  wisdom  of  angels  in  their  first  estate,  and  which 
siustained  their  holiness  and  secured  their  bliss,  when  others 
fell,  is  suitable  and  sufficient  for  them  in  their  condition. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  woidd  be  sufficient  for  man  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  is.  The  wisdom  which  man 
needs  is  that,  which,  in  his  imbibing  it  in  the  love  of  its 
truth,  and  in  his  yielding  to  its  dictates  and  power,  will  re- 
lieve him  from  the  evils  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  bring 
him  into  a  right  mind  and  good  state  towards  God,  and 
ultimately  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  good,  and  to  the 
spontaneous  performance  of  the  highest  service  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable.  All  wisdom  is  necessarily  practical.  It 
must  have  a  purpose  and  process,  'means  and  end. .  Speou- 
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lative  wisdom  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  wisdom  of 
God  is  practical.  His  manifold  wisdom  is  shown  to  the 
prin(5ipalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  by  the  church, 
and  where  they  see  the  wisdom,  the  truth,  and  grace  of 
God  developed  and  honored  in  a  church — ^in  its  doctrines, 
institutions,  faith  and  holiness — ^there  the  principalities  and 
powers  above  will  see  so  much  of  the  one  visible  church, 
as  we,  in  seeing  one  star  in  its  seeming  ceaseless  effort  to 
keep  shining  and  to  shine  brighter,  see  in  it  a  part — and  a 
part  not  differing  much  from  other  parts  oi  the  one  beauti- 
ful, catholic  starry  heavens — all  the  parts  having  unity, 
community,  and  visibility  in  the  light  they  emit.  So  it  is, 
and  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  and 
/tfterwards  so  it  will  he  with  the  church — one,  ever  visible, 
and  having  constitutional  fellowship  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  That  light  does  not 
emanate  from  nature,  nor  was  it  ever  reflected  or  loved  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

8d.  In  the  judgment  of  this  evangelic  critic,  the  wisdom 
imder  review  was  so  inherently  defective,  so  fiur  from  being 
what  it  purports  to  be,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, or  of  change  for  the  better.  Viewed  in  the  aggregate, 
in  the  sum  and  summit  of  its  attainments,  in  all  Philo- 
sophies in  the  East  and  West,  sensual  and  ideal,  original 
and  eclectic,  it  was  not  then  true  wisdom  in  a  course  of 
development,  and  needing  only  time,  pruning,  culture,  and, 
as  some  would  say,  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Christianity,  to 
bring  it  to  a  useful  maturity.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  in£Etnt 
of  days.  •  The  world  had  seen  twice  the  number  of  years 
which  it  has  seen  since.  Still,  its  wisdom,  instead  of  being 
real  wisdom  in  progress,  tending  to  an  elevated  destiny  in 
the  future,  and  to  an  expansion  of  perpetual  fruitfulness, 
was  not  wisdom  in  kind,  in  bud,  blade,  or  flower.  It  was 
foolishness.  That  may  increase  in  extent  and  strength.  But 
by  no  dialectic  alchemy  can  it  be  transmuted,  into  wisdom. 
Clay  may  be  formed  into  beautifiil  and  useful  vessels,  but 
it  cannot  grow,  nor,  by  art  and  man's  device,  be  turned  into 
gold;  nor  will  darkness  ever  from  age  become  dawn  or  day 
to  a  soul,  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  oomo.   This  being 
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the  inane  and  erroneous  nature  of  the  attainments  of  Philo- 
sophy in  theology,  the  conclusion  follows,  that  it  is  not  an 
auxiliary  or  servant  to  Christianity,  to  true  wisdom  or  re- 
ligion. Its  principles,  and  those  of  Christianity,  cannot 
dwell  together  harmoniously  in  the  same  mind.  The  for- 
mer must  give  way  before  the  light  and  power  of  the  latter. 
"If  any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world, 
let  him  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise."  The  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  utterance  of  this  earnest  exhortation, 
would  no  doubt  be  reckoned  in  all  the  academic  halls  and 
literary  circles  of  Greece,  a  cynical  skeptic  or  ranting 
babbler. 

This  severe  and  sweeping  criticism,  in  all  its  length, 
breadth,  and  justice,  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  intrin-* 
sic  and  comparative  merits  of  that  comprehensive  system  of 
evangelic  facts  and  correspondent  evangelic  doctrines,  which 
in  its  beneficence  aims  to  supplant  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  to  cast  out  a  pagan  theological  philosophy  from  its  dom- 
ination in  the  minds  of  men — a  .domination  which  it  ever 
strives,  by  treacherous  alliances  or  by  open  war,  to  retain 
when  possessed,  and  to  recover  when  lost.  The  judgment 
of  the  inspired  Apostle  is  defensible  in  every  part  and  on 
every  side.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  stands  unobscured- 
and  unshaken  in  its  truth,  with  accumulated  proofe  of  its 
soundness  and  &r-sightedness,  in  the  failures,  in  the  extra- 
vagancies, in  the  discords,  and  in  the  unsettled  and  self- 
unsatisfactory  state  of  theological  philosophy  in  Christian 
countries  at. the  present  time.  We  only  design  to  make 
this  definitive  judgment  a  starting  point  to  be  kept  more  or 
less  in  view  in  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  what  fol- 
lows. 

It  suggests  two  things  directly  affecting  the  credit  of  hu- 
man reason. 

1st.  That  human  reason  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties 
was  in  that  age,  and  had  been  during  many  prior  ages,  very 
foolishly  employed.  Why  it  was  so  is  not  here  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  fiict  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
given  of  it,  can  oa  no  tenable  grounds  be  denied.    Exer- 
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cised  reason,  genius,  intelligenoe,  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
men,  had  originated,  elaborated,  sustained,  and  made  popu- 
lar, all  that  reputed  wisdom  which,  on  being  tested,  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  opposite  of  wisdom.  That  reprobate 
wisdom  was  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  the  world. 
Philosophy  has  been  styled  the  science  of  reason.  Beason 
is  that  in  the  soul  of  man  which  thinks.  Without  thoughts 
a  man  cannot  know  of  his  reason  or  existence.  As  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  The  fkculty  of  reason,  ex- 
ercised as  it  was  by  the  men  of  that  past  period  in  their 
thoughts,  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  seeking  after  wisdom, 
and  in  building  up  philosophy,  made  them  such  men  as 
they  were.  In  the  times  of  that  ignorance,  reason  had  the 
«ame  native  activeness,  powers  and  capacities,  that  it  now 
has,  and  the  same  external  facilities  and  advantages,  except 
the  primary  and  secondary  influences  of  Christianity.  It 
had  its  "a  priori  conceptions,"  its  "original  beliefe,"  its 
"spontaneous  intuitions."  It  had  consciousness  and  con- 
science— ^the  light  and  works  of  nature  without,  and  the 
work  of  the  law  written  within  the  soul ;  and,  everywhere, 
within  and  without,. the  manifestations  of  the  etemaJ  power 
and  godhead,  and  the  revelation  of  wrath  from  heaven  ad- 
verse to  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men.  It 
had  prolonged  and  diversified  experience,  and  had  reigned 
for  centuries,  without  a  partner  or  rival,  over  all  the  rival 
and  successive  systems  of  philosophy.  It  had  solved,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  "gre^t  problems,"  and  always  to 
its  own  satisfaction;  and  had  been  on  both  sides. of  almost 
every  question,  about  being,  mind,  sense,  morals,  liberty, 
necessity,  and  immorality — reason  versus  reason  before  the 
bar  of  reason,  with  judgment  always  in  favor  of  reason, 
without  protest  or  appeal.  Keason  was  tt  robust  laborer  in 
the  head  of  Pythagoras,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other 
philosophers,  known  and  unknown.  It  performed  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work,  and  found  time  for  a  good  deal  of  play. 
For  a  long  time  before,  and  for  a  longer  time  after  Saul  of 
Tarsus  began  his  interference,  reason  had  the  free  use  of  a 
contrivance  for  »rial  voyages,  contrived  by  the  wise  So-* 
crates,  and  constructed  by  his  expert  pupil,  with  an  append- 
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age  afterwards  affixed  to  it  by  a  more  prudent,  logical  ma- 
chinist ;  it  was  the  famous  Platonic  balloon,  filled  with  what 
is  lighter  than  air,  with  its  net  of  words  and  car  of  logic,  a 
most  convenient  vehicle,  answering  a  purpose  which  nothing 
else  can  answer ;  and  thereby  reason,  dangling  in  the  ark  of 
bull-rushes,  or  ofkener,  in  its  daring  independence,  hanging 
on  to  the  net  of  words,  was  swiftly  carried,  as  oft  as  it  chose,- 
by  the  cheap  locomotive  power  of  inflation,  far  Away  from 
the  vulgar  region  of  common  sense  and  of  mortal  vision, 
yea,  and  &rther  still,  beyond  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  things, 
all  show,  limit  and  relation,  into  solitudes  immense,  perchance 
to  examine  the  bottom  of  some  infinite  profundity,  or  to 
look  at  the  top  of  an  unconditioned  sublimity,  or  to  find 
out,  if  possible,  a  fixed  pole-star  for  theological  philosophy,, 
and  by  all  these  transcendental  excursions  and  discoveries 
to  enlarge  its  domains,  ad  infinitum,  to  the  increase  of  its 
ovm  glory  and  of  human  knowledge  on  the  earth.  Sed  cui 
bonof  With  all  these  .advantages  then  enjoyed,  the  labors 
and  researches  of  reason,  bearing  on  religion,  resulted  only 
in  foolishness,  vanity,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 

On  this  point  the  concessions  of  modem  philosophy  go 
almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Apostle's  criticism.  The 
demand  for  new  principles  and  new  systems  of  philosophy 
would  not  have  existed,  had  not  those  of  the  old  philosophy 
been  deemed  worn  out,  fiilse,  and  worthless.  Truth  is  not 
corruptible,  nor  is  wisdom  as.  a  morning  cloud,  changeable 
and  evanescent. 

A  pressing  exigency,  indeed  a  philosophical  necessity,  how- 
ever, urges  modem  philosophers  to  determined  efforts  with  a 
view  to  the  release  of  reason  from  the  responsibility  and  dis- 
credit inseparable  from  its  intimate  and  effective  connection 
with  the  ancient  discarded  philosophies,  as  well  as  with  those 
still  prevailing,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Christianity,  in 
the  oldest  settled  portions  of  the  globe.  Several  devices 
and  desperate  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  which  we  may  in  the  sequel  advert.  But  we  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  here,  thai  it  is  unquestionably  fair 
to  judge  of  reason  by  its  works.  It  is  a  rule  of  judgment 
which  reason  itself  approves  in  theory,  and  is  ready  enough 
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to  apply  abroad;  as  it  is  (mly  an  application  of  the  primitive 
belief,  or  intuition  of  the  rdationship  of  cause  and  effect. 
If  a  man  halts  in  his  walking,  it  is  from  lameness  some- 
where in  his  lower  limbs.  When  the  hearing  is  dull,  the 
(urgan  its^  is  out  of  order.  So,  if  the  reasonings  are  false 
or  foolish,  it  indicates,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
indicated,  that  there  is  fSault  as  well  as  MLibility  in  the  rea- 
son that  reasons  falsely  or  foolishly.  Season,  coming  with 
a  bad  grace  from  the  gloom  and  filth  of  its  old  homestead, 
cannot  come  with  a  good  grace  into  the  place  assigned  to  it 
in  the  new.  To  take  away  the  strong  odor  of  the  old  rot- 
tonness,  mould  and  death,  would  require  more  frankincense 
and  myrrh  than  philosophy  can  gather  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  This  has  been  seen,  and  the  attempt 
given  up  by  some,  who  go  off  on  different  routes  for  the 
same  ultimate  end,  the  vindication  of  reason  from  all  blame 
for  the  state  oi  things  that  existed  in  tl»  pagan  world. 

In  one  of  these  routes,  rugged  and  mountainous,  pagan- 
ism is  praised,  and  its  vices  palliated  as  the  necessary  off- 
shoots of  a  nature  yet  imper£90t  and  progressive.  Those 
who  put  in  this  plea  maintain  that  idolatry  is  in  germ  the 
true  religion,  incipient  CSiristianity,  thus  making  it  to  be  in 
early  times  scxnething  like  a  cabbage  in  early  summer, 
whichis  ^'phenominally  "  an  uncouth  weed  of  useless  leavies; 
but,  say  the  progressive  naturalists,  it  has  a  good  heart,- 
only  give  it  time,  and  Christian  culture,  and  Christian  sun- 
shine, and  it  will  come  to  a  good  sound  head.  Such  a  head, 
sliced  up  by  logic,  and  pickled  in  metaphysics,  may  be 
Christianity  enough  for  the  taste  of  a  few  Germans ;  and, 
dressed  up  with  the  condiments  and  sjnceries  of  Fr wch  skill. 
Frenchmen  may  praiae  it  and  make  it  an  article  of  export — 
who  can  mistake  it  for  the  bread  of  life  ?  or  have  any  crav* 
ing  for  it,  unless  from  an  appetite  morbid  even  unto  death, 
or  from  the  lack  of  experimental  acquaintance  with  good 
food  ?  But  whatever  part,  agency,  or  responsibility*  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  reason  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  that  be- 
clouded and  befidoled  the  world  for  so  many  ages,  it  is  most 
evident,  as  we  observe — 

2d.  That  the  startling  truth  which  the  Apostle  imveiled 
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and  set  forth  was  a  truth;  an  absolute  truth,  which  reason 
did  not  disoem,  and  of  oourse  did  not  reveal  to  the  minds 
of  mankind.  Coming  into  close  contact  with  that  wisdom 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  gloried  in  it,  reason  discovered 
not  its  fallacious  nature  or  pervading  characteristic.  No 
two  things  can  differ  more  widely  and  manifestly  than  wis* 
dom  and  folly ;  yet  the  world,  even  its  princes  in  govern- 
ment and  its  sages  in  philosophy,  saw  not  the  difference,  and 
mistook  the  one  for  the  other  on  the  largest  scale  possible^ 
So  it  was  for  long,  dark,  miserable  ages.  That  enormous 
mistake,  that  coB^rehenaive  and  disastrous  error,  reason 
did  not  detect  or  reoognissd,  although  the  exigencies  c^ 
science,  on  the  most  important  subjects  bearing  on  human 
wel£Eu«  and  advancement,  required  that  that  mistake  should 
be  known,  and  that  egregious  error  be  thrown  oS,  as  the 
first  step  of  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  wisdom  and  the  settlemeiil  of  knowledge  on  a 
rtable  foundati(»L  That  spurious  wisdom,  or  genuine 
foolishness  with  which  the  world  was  filled,  and  the  univw- 
sal  misjudgment  concerning  it/presided  in  the  minds  of  men 
precisely  where  reason  had  its  wwk-diop  and  watch-tower. 
Whra  we  speak  of  reason  in  this  argument,  we  mean  rea^ 
son  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  tiis  thinking  men  of  those  byr 
gone  ages.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  it  ought  to  have  becoi, 
or  as  it  now  may  be,  in  the  borrowed  and  oft*unacknow«> 
ledged  and  perverted  light  of  revelation.  Nor  do  we  speak 
.of  it  as  it  may  be  shown  off  in  the  studio  of  a  metaphysical 
artist,  in  ideal  model,  the  workmanshq)  of  abstruse  specula- 
tion, the  creature  of  poetic  or  logical  fimcy.  For  it  may  be 
as  difficult  to  find  a  passage  from  the  ideal  reason  to  the  real, 
from  the  image  to  the  substanoe,  as  to  find  a  passage  firom 
an  ideal  world  to  the  w<»rld  of  reality.  Impersonal  reason 
is  altogether  ideal,  and  never  had  a  reality  to  fit  it,  and,  of 
oourse,  there  is  no  passage  from  it.  The  fiMi|lty  of  reason 
i9  in  persons;  sa^l  nowhere  else.  Where  there  is  reason  therd 
is  personality;  and  where  thefe  is  pmnonality  there  is  rea- 
son. Impersonal  reason  is  as  trnmeaning  and  absurd  as  ir^ 
rational  personality.  This  verbal  invention  for  getting  the 
wheels  of  this  Pl^os(4)hy  out  of  ^  mud  by  destroying 
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them;  is  a  specimen  of  eclectic  acut^iess  and  ingenuitj;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  anything  can  save  it  from  being  put  where 
the  Apostle  put  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  not  only  was  reason,  thus  faulty  in  judg- 
ment,  seated  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  the  wisdom,  which 
was  the  subject  of  that  error,  was  seated  in  their  reason. 
How  can  it  be  said  that  reason  is  an  "emanation,"  a  ray, 
all  pure  light,  from  the  infinite  mind,  ''one  as  to  substance, 
cons\ibstantial  with  the  Diyine,"  when  it  was  associated  so 
olosely  in  the  very  ccmstitution  or  habitude  of  the  mind  with 
darkness,  as  not  to  oompreliend  that  darkness,  nor  manifest 
«iy  knowledge  of  its  presence  and  power  ?  When  the  light 
that  was  in  them  was  darkness,  how  great  was  that  dark- 
ness I  If  reason  in  the  minds  of  men  be  identical  in  kind 
with  the  infinite  reason  thai  governs  the  universe,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolishness  with 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Qod  is  foolishness  with  men? 
Applying  their  reason  as  a  standard  <x  criterion,  men 
reckoned  their  foolishness  to  be  wisdom,  and  God's  wisdom 
foolishness.  Were  human  reason,  understanding,  or  in- 
tuitional consciousness  an  adequate,  correct,  and  trust- 
worthy standard  of  truth,  taid  sure  test  for  the  detection  of 
fSftlsehood,  would  that  judgm^t,  involving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible error  in  regard  to  absolute  and  eternal  verities,  have 
been  formed  at  first,  and  then  persisted  in  theoretically  and 
practically  for  thousands  of  years,  running  into  the  Christian 
era  and  down  into  the  past  years  of  the  present  century  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  cen^or, 
in  import  or  terms,  to  confine  its  appUcatidh  to  any  parti- 
cular age,  or  country,  or  continent.  No  one  can  call  in 
question  the  justice  of  its  i^lication  to  by  &r  the  largest 
portion  of  the  earth's  population  at  the  present  time, 
especially  to  Asiatic  nations,  whose  ancient  philosophy, 
even  in  rotte{p  traditional  remains,  ccmtinues  in  the  stupid 
forms  of  the  religions  it  founded. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  deemed  fair  to  judge  of  human 
reason  by  its  worst  works,  or  to  look  at  it  in  its  deerepitxide, 
in  its  old  age,  and  on  its  siok-bed,  in  order  to  estimate  its 
native  strength  and  accuracy  of  vision.    Look,  it  may  be 
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said,  to  Christian  ooxmtries,  where  since  the  revival  of 
learning  philosophy  has  so  signally  flourished.  Go  to 
ancient  Greece,  in  modem  (Jermany,  where  philosophy 
stands  forth  in  the  fullness  of  its  strength,  and  in  all  the 
sublimity  of  its  aspirations,  with  its  head  above  every 
thing,  and  its  foot  on  every  thing,  and  its  finger  on  the 
pivot  of  the  universe,  in  the  attitude  of  teaching  a  benighted 
world,  where  wisdom  is  to  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding.  Without  going  thither,  yet  with  an  eye 
thitherward,  we  will  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  in 
its  brightest  days,  the  days  ot  its  greatest  foolishness,  was 
much  inclined  to  be  religious,  if  it  could  only  find  or  fix 
upon  a  religion  to  suit  it — and  philosophy  had  always  a 
great  fondness  for  a  theology  of  its  own  making.  This  is 
preeminently  true  of  modem  philosc^hy  in  its  rise  and 
spread.  How  much  of  its  theology  is  made  up  of  the  dust 
and  debris  of  the  old  fallen  &bric,  is  a  question  we  leave  for 
the  historian  to  settle.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to 
that  matter,  it  is  very  evident  that  philosophy,  aspiring  to 
completeness,  universality,  and'unity,  has  taken  theology  to 
a  warm  place  und«r  its  wings,  and  its  votaries  have  given 
forth  in  terms  not  equivooal,  and  in  tcmes  not  meek  and 
dove-like,  that  the  Bible,  unless  under  the  overshadowing 
wings  of  philosophy,  is  of  little  worth  and  of  no  efficiency 
or  practical  use  for  the  great  end  at  which  it  aims.  It  may 
be  well  to  look  under  its  wings,  at  the  secret  hiding  (^  its 
vaunted  power  to  make  Gk)d'8  word  living  and  powerM. 
We  need  not  stop  to  sift  into  separate  piles  the  distinctive 
principles  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  various  systemB  of  philo- 
sophy, so  that,  by  an  examination  of  that  wherein  they  differ, 
and  of  that  wherein  they  agree,  we  might  prove  what  the 
advocates  of  the  systems  will,  as  to  the  premises,  assent  to, 
that  in  this  enlightened  age  philosophy  is  the  highest  wis- , 
dom  of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  comes  within  the  grip  of 
the  Apostle's  criticism,  and  verifies  it. 

We  shall  now  look,  as  we  just  proposed,  at  the  standard 
fixed  on  and  set  up  by  phUosc^hy  for  the  ascertainmentof 
truth.  What  is  it?  Where  is  it  to  be  found?  What  is 
the  authority  that  ordained  it  ? 
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The  rule  of  tliat  fisdth  which  stands  not  in  the  vrisdom  of 
men  but  in  the  power  of  Qod— 4he  only  rale  of  faith  in  the 
church  of  God — is  well  known.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  prefooe  or  appendix,  are  the  authori- 
tative, sufficient,  and  infUlible  rule  of  &ith  and  duty. 

That  they  are  a  revelation  from  Qod  to  man,  we  believe 
on  the  ground  of  their  own  independent  testimony  to  that 
effect^  having  in  tiiemselves  their  troe  history  and  evidence. 

From  die  Scriptures  alone  we  learn  that  they  are  the 
only  adequate  and  reliable  rule  of  £aith. 

They  reveal  what  we  are,  therefore,  obligated  to  believe 
oa  all  matters  of  which  they  treat,  and  to  believe  with  an 
assurance  of  their  truth  answerable  to  the  veracity  of  God 
q>eaking  in  the  revelation  itsdl 

Subsidiary  and  concurrent  testimony,  historical  and  tra- 
ditionary, to  the  Divine  authenticity  of  the  Bible,  important 
and  useful  as  it  is  in  its  place,  is  no  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
no  part  of  the  rule  <^  fidth.  That  the  Bible  is  God's  word 
in  virtue  <^  its  inspiration,  is  a  fimdamental  doctrine,  an 
article  of  faith,  embraced  in  the  rule  of  fidth  itself,  and  is 
th^ein  certified  to  by  iiidependent,  internal  evidence,  with 
a  fullness  which  leaves  no  lack  to  be  supplied,  and  with  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  made  stronger.  To  deny  this 
sdf-evidencing  power  to  the  word  of  God  is  virtually  to 
nullify  it  as  a  nde  of  fiiith  altogether.  Vor  in  the  absence 
of  that,  it  would  be  defective  in  what  is  essential  to  its  na- 
ture «id  validity,  and  it  would,  of  necessity,  be  fidlible  in 
all  respects  throughout.  A  fidlible  rule  is  tantamount  to 
no  rule.  The  fittal,  practical  eflbct  follows,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  hindrance,  that  the  Bible  vitiated  in  this  respect, 
in  ceasing  to  be  the  only  supreme  and  perfect  rule  of  belief 
and  opinion  on  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  is  laid  aside 
as  of  no  decisive  authority.  This  effect  follows  with  super- 
added mischief,  when  the  Bible  is  displaced,  that  it  may  be 
supplanted,  or  made  sub^dinate  to  some  other  rule  claim- 
ing to  be  the  ultimate  and  perfect  rule.  This  was  done  by 
the  Gnostic  Philosophy,  in  its  successftd  efforts  to  subject 
the  Bible  to  Jawwledge  drawn  from  other  sources,  thereby 
subverting  its  authority ;  and  in  the  end,  as  an  escape  from 
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uncertainty  and  skepticiam,  piodaoing  infiftllihle  tradition, 
an  infallible  chnrch,  and  an  infallible  hierarchy  with,  or 
without,  an  infallible  Pope,  Faith  in  that  infallibility  is 
nothing  but  skepticism  chained  and  asleep  in  a  dungeon. 

Theological  Philosophy  professes  not  only  to  hare  a  rule 
of  faith  of  its  own,  but  the  ultimate  and  deoisiye  rule, 
superior  in  perfection  and  paramount  in  authority  to  every 
other— comprehending  within  its  scope  all  truUi  and  iJl 
possible  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  taking  cognizance  in  its 
universality  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their  authenticity,  £ACt% 
and  doctrines.  Such  a  supreme  and  imiversal  rule  or  stand- 
ard— one  coming  up  to  these  high  claims  and  pretensions- 
must,  1st,  Itself  certify ; .  it  must  have  indqiendent,  internal 
evidence  that  it  is  such  a  rule.  If  it  goes  out,  or  points  out 
of  itself  for  a  settlement  of  that  matter,  or,  if  a  definitive 
judgment,  of  what  is  essential  to  its  own  nature,  lie  outside 
of  itself  it  owns  its  incompetency,  and  beoomes  self-im- 
peached as  a  judge.  Should  it,  for  a  decision  on  the  vital 
point  of  its  authority,  appeal  to  Scripture,  tradition,  logic, 
or  to  the  hoary -headed  fitness  of  things,  in  the  very  iq>peal, 
as  an  ultimate  and  sufficient  rul^  it  goes  ov^board  into  the 
deep. 

2d.  A  rule  of  faith  and  standard  of  truth  of  this  kind 
must  have  an  intelligence  in  it  to  an  extent  beyond  which 
understanding  cannot  go.  It  must  be  an  universal  oracle, 
and  reveal  all  truth.  Whatever  comes  up  to  the  standard 
— ^whatever  may  agree  with  wl\^t  is  the  rule,  or  may  be 
evolved  from  it,  is  truth — worthy  of  fiuth,  and  of  a  place  in 
science — all  else  is  reAise.  It  sets  itself  up  to  be  the  govern- 
mental mint,  where  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  universe 
is  accurately  assayed,  and  where  is  stamped  all  the  coin, 
genuine  and  current,  in  the  world  of  thou^t. 

3d.  It  must  be  perfectly  accurate,  ficee  from  all  liability 
to  error.  If  there  should  be  error  inherent  in  it,  or  arising 
firom  it,  how  could  that  be  known  or  corrected,  there  being 
no  other  or  better  test  than  the  one  at  &ult.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  some  room  in  die  higher  r^ona  of  theological 
philosophy  for  blind  implicit  &ith,  unless  a  superlative 
logic  provide  a  standing  for  ratiqpal  &ith  in  such  an  emer- 
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gency  by  some  expedient  for  jinniiig  the  fidlible  to  tbe  in- 
fidlible,  80  that  by  the  coatinuitjr  the  Mlible  might  beoome 
infallible.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  It 
ifl  a  little  in  adyanoe  of  the  prooeas  by  whioh  the  finite  has 
been  logically  linked  to  the  infinite,  or,  as  it  might  be  in 
Latin,  to  an  infinUun^  or  ir^mUamf  or  to  neuter  infinitum, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  reasoning,  or  making  the 
least  jar  in  the  logio. 

4th.  A  philosophy  whioh  is  theological  in  its  principles 
and  tenor,  or  becomes  so  by  its  overfiowings  beyond  its  own 
natural  channel,  if  it  have  a  consistent  rule,  adapted  to  that 
important  department  of  truth  and  knowledge,  must  have 
one  which  in  itself  authenticates,  or  has  internal  and  ade- 
quate evidence,  that  it  is  enacted  and  ordained  by  God  to 
be  the  final  and  definite  rule.  A  rule,  a  law,  a  revelation, 
a  standard,  does  not  make  itself.  It  is  made  by  competent 
wisdom  and  authority.  Ehilosoidiy  has  no  right  to  make 
the  high  and  comprehensive  standard  of  all  to-utb,  or  to 
modify  it,  to  add  to  or  take  firom  it.  It  must,  with  all  its 
validity  and  finality,  be  in  force  and  in  use  when  philo- 
sophy on  the  footstool  begins  to  learn  the  alphabet.  If  such 
a  general  ordained  standard  exists ;  if  Qod  has  put  it  on 
record  anywhere  in  nature,  it  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
original  beliefe,  and  as  their  rule  also.  Is  it  to  be  found 
there  ?  If  so,  being  a  great  law  framed  and  recorded  by 
God,  there  must  be  accountability  to  him  for  the  use  and 
application  of  it.  Were  apch  a  law-standard  of  all  truth  in 
existence,  without  accountability  resting  on  those  xmder  it, 
it  would  shut  out  the  Lawgiver  from  all  moral  relation  to 
the  word ;  and  if  men  believe  it  to  be  in  force,  and  that  ac- 
countability is  not  connected  with  it,  they  will  soon  turn  the 
law  itself  into  a  divinity,  a  god  or  goddess. 

Now,  if  modem  philotophy  know  of  a  rule  of  fitith,  a 
standard  of  truth  professing  these  necessary  and  esseiitial 
elements,  we  might  ask.  Where  has  it  been  followed? 
Where  has  it  been  recognized?  We  might  demand  the 
external  evidenoes  which  historical  and  traditional  testimony 
furnishes  in  &vor  of  its  claims.  But  we  only  ask.  Where 
is  it  now  to  be  found,  disoeming  the  evil  fiom  Uie  good. 
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separating  truth  from  falsehood,  ohasing  away  darkness  and 
difHusing  light,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance  ?  To  say  that  its  place  is  in  the  human 
soul  is  a  very  indefinite  answer — for  there  are  many  souls 
on  the  face  of  the  earth«  Is  it  in  each  of  them,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  ?  In  point  of  fact,  will,  self-will,  passion,  ap- 
petite, and,  as  to  multitude,  the  lowest  instincts,  govern  the 
world.  Is  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  the  sure  rule  of 
£Edth  and  morals,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  rational  £Etculties? 
These  all  men  naturally  possess ;  and  as  these  have  proved 
powerless  for  good,  and  powerful  for  the  furtherance  of  error 
and  wrong  in  multitudes,  it  is  not  owing  and  attributable  to 
the  £Eiculties  themselves  that  they  have  not  been  so  in  all. 
It  will  not  avail  to  relieve  reason  from  the  discredit  reflected 
on  it  by  its  works,  to  revive  in  another  form  the  old  idea  of 
the  two  adverse  principles,  by  slipping  in  the  epithets, 
"right"  reason,  '^  true"  reason,  '' enlightened"  reason — for, 
of  course,  if  reason  is  the  rule  of  right  it  must  be  right — 
if  it  is  the  standard  of  truth,  it  must  be  invariably  true — 
if  it  enlightens,  it  must  be  enlightened.  The  necessity 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  the  qualifying  epithets,  proves 
that  reason  is  liable  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  in  the  dark,  and 
not  alwajTs  reliable.  We  have  not  turned  aside  to  consider 
the  office  and  functions  of  reason  in  its  own  prope^  sphere. 
We -do  not  deny  reason.  It  belongs  to  the  soul :  it  is  God's 
work  axd  gift,  and  his  word  addresses  our  reason.  But  can 
it  do  the  work  and  discharge  the.  o£Boe  to  which  philosophy 
appoints  it  ? 

All  systems  of  philosophy  inside  and  outside  of  Christen- 
dom that  have  in  them,  negatively  or  positively,  the  theo- 
logical element,  the  sensational,  the  ideal,  the  sceptical  and 
mystic,  are  rationalistie.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  so. 
They  all  make  the  essence  and  evidence  of  truth  to  consist 
in  its  conformity  to  something  in  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  which  determines  that  confbrmity.  But  as  to  what 
that  something  is»  they  give  no  i^nanimous  or  very  clear  de- 
liverance. It  is  said  in  general  to  be  reason.  But  what  is 
reason  in  the  capacity  of  a  standard  of  truth,  and  a  reliable 
guide  to  rectitude?    It  is  merely  the  mental  faculty,  or  a 
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judgment  of  the  underBtanding,  a  dialectic  process ;  or,  is  it 
after  all  the  ancient  gnosis  of  the  Gnostics — knowledge  in  one 
form  or  another — ^knowledge  made  up  of  ideas  innate,  or 
ideas  clear  and  distinct,  or  universal  and  necessary  ?  Or, 
is  all  truth  to  be  judged  of  by  common  sense,  or  general 
consent  of  mankind  7  Of  what  use  or  availability  is  that 
rulQ  to  an  individual  unlearned  in  philosophy  7  Are  pri- 
mary beliefs  the  rule  and  elementary  creed  of  all  bdieft  7 
What  is  there  in  them  as  simple  beliefs  to  make  them  of 
more  authority  than  what  belongs  to  secondary  or  subse- 
quent beliefe  7  Faith  is  not  a  rule  of  faith.  All  belirf  is 
seated  in  the  rational  mind ;  and  in  that  respect  all  fedth  is 
rational.  In  every  belief  the  matter  of  belief  is  recognized 
by  reason  as  being  true.  No  man  believes  what  he  kno¥rB 
is  false.  Still,  men  may  not  believe  what  is  true  and  ce- 
dent. They  may  believe  a  lie,  and  the  lie  is  seated  in  their 
knowledge — assuming  the  form  and  usurping  the  place  oi 
truth — ^and  that  knowledge  is  seated  in  their  reason.  Origi- 
nal beliefe,  as  beliefii  of  reason,  manifest  that,  in  r^ard  to 
them,  reason  is  under  a  rule  of  faith  which  it  cannot  annul 
or  evade,  in  the  clear  self-evidence  of  the  great  truths  be- 
lieved, as  that  self-evidence  is  embodied  in  the  revelation 
which  God  makes  of  these  truths  to  human  knowledge  in 
the  realities  of  nature  where  they  are  found.  Evidence  is 
the  ground  of  belief.  "  Season  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon 
authority ;  for  the  original  data  of  reason  do  not  rest  upon 
reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted  by  reason  on  the  au&o- 
rity  of  what  is  beyond  itsel£  These  data  are,  therefore,  in 
rigid  propriety,  belies  or  trusts.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  last 
resort  we  must,  perforce,  philosophically  admit  that  belisf 
is  the  primary  condition  of  reascm,  and  not  reason  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  belirfJ^^  Under  that  rule,  and  by  the  force 
of  the  inherent  evidence  that  belongs  to  truth,  a  man  may 
be  constrained  to  believe  primary  morel  truths,  which  he 
hates  and  dreads,  which  he  is  loth  to  know,  strives  to  for- 
get, and  would,  if  possible,  forget  forever.  They  may  be 
forgotten  partially  and  for  a  tim^— may  indeed  be  **hAd 

*  Sir  WmUun  HamiUoa,  field's  Works,  NoU  A.,  S«o.  5. 
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in  iinrigliteousiiess*' — but  can  never  be  erased  from  the 
tablet  on  which  they  are  inscribed.  These  involuntary  be- 
liefs have,  therefore,  been  well  called  indestructible ;  they 
are  so,  becau^  the  rule  of  them  is  ever  present  and  impera- 
tive. We  have  ventured,  perhaps  with  temerity,  into  the 
vexed  and  still  open  question  in  regard  to  what  are  called 
a  priori  conceptions.  But  we  must  go  on,  tiK>ugh  hurriedly. 
There  are  ideas  which  have  priority  as  to  their  rise  in  the 
mind,  and  some  of  them  as  to  their  moral  importance.  Bui 
we  can  see  no  ground  on  which  to  claim  for  the  human 
mind  a  knowledge,  called  intuitive,  that  amounts  to  fore- 
knowledge, or  a  set  of  ideas  having  in  them  the  full  natui» 
of  exact  presentiments.  Men  are  not  naturally  inspired. 
Season  in  the  souls  of  men  is  not  aa  oracle,  much  less  an 
omniscient  and  independent  oracle.  What  it  knows  it 
learns..  Its  rudimentary  knowledge  is  acquired.  It  is  not 
within  the  capacity  and  natural  ability  of  the  human  intel- 
lect to  know,  of  and  by  itself  abstract,  absolute  verities. 
Without  communication,  in  some  way  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, with  a  veritaUe  reality,  spiritual  or  material,  or  withput 
reference  to  the  evidence  looking  forth  from  and  manifesting 
a  reality,  the  mind  cannot  know  the  verity  that  natively  and  in- 
seperably  belongs  to  that  reality,  whether  the  verity  be  one  of 
essence,  relationship,  quality,  or  quantity.  Beason  has  no 
ajmonoonception  of  reasanf  of  thought,  of  Itfe,  otvnll,  and 
sudi  like,  and  knows  nothing  of  these  mysterious  verities, 
except  in  the  concrete,  and  as  tiaiey  are  realized  in  the  first 
instance  in  man's  own  person,  anil  even  then,  with  all  the 
advant^e  of  close  contact  and  intimate  experience,  these 
fVities  are  but  imperfeotiy  known.  The  mind,  in  an  at- 
tmnpt  to  comprehend  or  define  eitiier  of  them,  has  to  grap- 
{de  direcUy  with  the  mysterious,  yet  certain  and  everpresent 
Qorrespondent  reality.  Jk  man  cannot  know  the  fundamental 
verity  that  he  has  reason,  except  in  the  vmtaUe  &ct  that 
he  has  it.  His  idea  of  his  own  existence  is  only  gained,  as 
it  is  suggested  by  his  aotual  existenoe.  The  truth  of  know- 
ledge is  founded  on  the  truth  of  what  really  is,  and  is  as  it 
is,  aside  from  knowledge.    There  is  no  ground  on  which 
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to  predicate  a  capacity  in  the  mind  of  knowing  in  and  of 
itself,  and  without  relation  to  any  objective  evid«K5e  and 
manifestation,  since  there  is  no  possible  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  snoh  a  capacity,  even  in  regard 
to  the  highest  truths,  such  as  are  eternal  and  unchangeable. 
Season  can  have  no  idea  of  Divinity  independently  or  ir- 
respectively of  the  manifisstations  which  God  makes  of  him- 
self. It  certainly  never  was  and  never  can  be  in  a  condition 
to  test  its  ability  in  this  respect'  by  trial.  "Because  that 
which  may  be  known  of  Gk>d  is  manifested  in  them,  f(Mr 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them ;"  that  is,  in  the  works  of 
nature.  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  God  firom  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  se«a,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead.'' 
Rom.  i.  19,  20.  What  are  the  works  of  nature  ?  Man,  and 
all  that  pertains  to  man,  soul  and  body,  in  his  essential 
faculties  and  necessary  relations,  must  be  considered  a  con- 
stituent part  of  nature.  Human,  nature  is  truly  a  part  of 
nature,  and  is  comprised  in  the  created  universe.  The 
brightest  portion  of  all  nature,  in  whicdi  God  reveals  more 
of  himself  to  man  than  in  any  other  part,  is  man,  made  at 
first  after  His  image,  which,  in  its  renewal,  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  him.  Here 
the  soul  finds  itself  and  the  body  to*  which  it  is  united  an 
inseparable  part  of  nature.  Here  there  is  no  wide  chaam 
between  the  ideal  and  real ;  and  the  verities  embraoed  in 
ideas  are  perceived  and  apprehended  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness by  the  mind,  as  they  are  Belf-evident  in  the  essen- 
tial realities  of  man's  created  nature  by  which  they  are 
manifested.  The  moral  truths,  knowm  and  acted  upon  lb 
the  department  of  natural  conscience,  have  their  first  mani- 
festation and  evidence  in  "  the  work  of  the  law,"  written  by 
the  hand  of  God,  the  Creator^  in  the  hearts  of  men— a  re- 
cord read,  but  not  vmtkn^  by  reason.  Intuition,  insight, 
introspection,  looks  at  this  law — ^reason  in  the  souls  of  men 
reads  it,  poiiders  it,  not  as  a  law  enacted  by  itself^  but  as  a 
law  to  which  it  is  subject,  having  in  it  the  authority  of  the 
invisible  Lawgiver.  Without  this  view  of  the  Divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  law  written  in  men's  hearts,  making  a 
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dififerenoe  between  right  and  wrong,  there  could  be  no  con- 
science, no  idea  of  accountability,  no  fear  of  wrath  from 
heaven  jGor  misdeeds.  The  knowledge  as  well  as  the  belief 
of  these  truths  of  which  men  are  conscious,  more  or  less,  is 
grounded  on  evidence  discerned  bj  reason,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, as  creatures  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  To  ask 
how  reason  discerns  moral  truths,  discorerable  by  the  l^ht 
o{  nature,  is  to  ask  why  reason  is  reason,  or  intellect  intel- 
ligent. How  reason  apprehends  in  thought  the  truth  of  a 
self-evident  proposition,  or  of  a  demcmstration,  or  indeed 
any  manifest  truth,  we  know  not  Without  reason  there 
can  be  no  understanding,  and  as  a  man's  reason  is,  so  is  his 
understanding;  and,  we  might  say,  so  is  his  knowledge. 
Why  reason  does  not  apprehend  morei,  and  to  better  pur- 
pose, when  there  are  such  manifestati(ms  of  God  in  the 
manifold  works  of  creation — ^why  ignorance  instead  of  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  Ood  has  the  preponderance  in  the  minds 
of  men,  may  be  traced  to  the  &ct|  attested  by  the  whole 
history  and  uniyersal  experience  of  the  race,  that  there  is 
sometiiing  wrong  in  the  human  soul,  that  **  the  understand- 
ing is  darkened,"  the  mind  carnal — Pleading  it  to  dislike  the 
knowledge  of  Gbd  and  to  change  the  truth  of  God  into  a 
lie.  Still,  even  those  who  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  do 
show  the  work  of  the  law,  when  they  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law.  Impaired  as  is  their  intel 
lectual  and  moral  nature  in  its  alienation  from  the  life  of 
God,  the  moral  law,  obscured  but  not  oUiterated,  belongs 
to  their  nature.  God  with  an  authori^,  which  created  rea- 
son reoognizesi  speaks  in  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
soul  itseU^  coming  oearev  to  man  therein  than  in  the  rest  of 
nature,  the  conscience  also  bearing  witness ;  and  then  man 
is  hedged  round  about  and  chained  down  in  personal  ac- 
countability uDdCT  diat  law  to  the  invisible  Lawgiver  by 
the  conviction  equally  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  man, 
the  quenchless  conviction  oi  his  oomplete  individuality,  and 
of  his  fixed  and  incommunicable  relation  to  his  o?m  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actings.  Without  consciousness,  there  can  be 
no  personality;  and  take  away  reason,  and  both  these  dis- 
appear.   A  man's  person  is  the  cwiginal,  the  reality  of  tlw 
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ineflGu^eable  image  which  he  sees  when  he  seee  himself  por- 
Irayed  on  the  living  canyas  of  his  conaoiousQess,  himadf 
always  the  same  and  not  another — ^his  sonl,  his*  fsunilties, 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  works  entirely  his  own,  and  not  those 
of  another.  BationaUty  is  essential  to  personality,  as  life  is  to 
activity.  Whatever  a  cold,  specnlative  philosophy  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  reason,  in  regard  to  the  simplest  principles 
of  religions  knowledge,  owns  an  authority  above  and  beyond 
itself  and  takes  np  its  primitive  moral  belief  on  the  groond 
of  evidence  discerned,  as  it  is  fbrniihed  in  the  revelation 
which  God  makes  in  natore.  We  mean  here  reason,  intel- 
figenoe,  as  it  is  in  the  sool  of  every  man  an  essential  attribute, 
or  fecnlty  of  hnman  nature,  and  all  persons  possess  what  is 
essential  to  their  common  natnre. 

Bnt  eiJBtent  natore,  witii  its  laws,  properties  and  relations, 
is  not  all  there  is  ''of  Ood,"  making  him  known  in  this 
world.  There  are  providential  woriDi.  Qod  has  not  left 
himself  without  a  witness.  The  earth  is  fdll  of  his  riches, 
and  men,  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  have  owned  a 
supreme  power  with  thanksgimig  under  remarkaUe  de- 
liverances. Besides,  there  are  marked  events  and  dispensa- 
tions, indicating  a  supernatural  intdUgenoe,  righteousness 
and  wrath,  works  and  acts,  (^  which  individuals  and  nations 
in  all  ages  have  been  senntively  observant,  driving  proud 
monarchs  and  mighty  nations  in  pagan  oouotnes  to  dieir 
oracles,  angurs,  and  altars,  quaking  with  fear.  Do  these 
works  offer  no  lessons  worthy  of  the  notice  of  philoso- 
phy? Is  death,  that  terrible,  mysterious  veri^,  to  be  over- 
looked as  of  no  philosophical  value  fut  moral  import,  coming 
as  it  does  witii  its  sting,  and  opening  the  grave  witii  its 
destruction,  in  direct  disapppintment  of  the  longings  and 
confident  anticipations  of  human  consciousness  ? 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  first  plaee,  to  piove  the^  Divine 
authenticity,  of  the  Book  of  NaAoie,  m  order  to  make  its 
teachings,  such  as  they  are,  credible.  Its  autiienticity  is  as- 
certained where  the  troths  it  reveab  are  learned,  in  the  book 
itself.  The  former  is  seen  in  seeing  the  latter.  So  with 
providence.  The  great  abiding  proof  oi  providence^  and 
that  it  is  of  Ood,  is  providence  itMUl    Bat  if  a  man  ahoidd 
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have  all  tlie  knowledge  that  cto  be  gained  b j  the  light  and 
teaching  of  nature  and  common  providence,  still  that 
knowledge  would  be  &r  from  being  sufEtcient,  &r  from 
being  what  he  needs  for  his  peace  in  his  relations  to  Qod, 
which  in  that  knowledge  would  be  necessarily  unveiled  to 
h]0  view. 

Intuitional  theology,  which  is  little  dbse  than  infidelity 
under  an  old  form  revived,  in  accordance  with  its  Amda- 
mental  principle,  that  reason  has  the  power  of  knowing  all 
necessary  and  essential  truths  by  its  own  insight,  in  and  of 
itself  independently  of  everything  visible  and  invisible 
outside  of  itsdi,  maintains  further,  that  "reason  is  a  revela- 
tion of  Qod  in  man,"  ''an  inspiration."  According  to  this 
presumptuous  sentiment,  inspiration  comes  neither  by  the 
will  of  man  nor  the  will  of  God,  but  bekmgs  to  reason  of  its 
own  right  and  of  necessity ;  and  reason  in  its  being  reason, 
must  be  an  inspired  revdation.  As  all  men  have  reason, 
all  men  are  inspired.  We  need  not  say,  that  this  sets  aside 
all  true  and  special  inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spske  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ignores  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  makes  the  authority  of 
God  in  the  Scriptures  nothing  but  the  authority  of  reason  in 
man.  When  it  said  *'all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  Gtxi,"  it  means  that  it  was  given  by  reason*  In  the  view 
of  this  theological  philosophy,  Plato  was  as  much  inspired 
as  Paul ;  and  it  draws  more  from  the  writings  of  the  Philoso- 
pher than  it  does  from  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle.  Having 
siud  so  much  bearing  on  this  claim  <^  reason,  we  need  say 
little  more.  If  reason  be  a  reveller  of  all  truth  worth 
knowing,  to  what  or  to  whom  is  that  revelation  immediately 
addressed?  Is  reason  in  the  mind  a  revelation  to  the  man  ? 
To  what  else  in  a  man  than  his  reason,  can  that  revelation 
convey  its  message  and  witUiold  its  mysteries  without  loss 
or  deterioration?  Beascm  reveals  to  reason,  in^ired  reason 
reveals  to  inspired  reason.  So  £ftr,  all  is  safe  and  xm- 
marred«  But  how  are  the  contents  of  this  pretended  revela- 
tion to  get  out  of  the  inspired  cirde  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how^a  fbU  fountain  can  empty  itself  into  itself;  and  equally 
diificuU  to  see  how  its  waters  can  flow  forth  through  earthly 
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channels  without  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  earth.  The  intuitional  or  introspeotive  theologians, 
say,  **  Oh,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  Book  of  Nature,  and,  if 
you  please,  a  Book  of  phenominal  providence,  and  let  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  an  outward  written  revelation,  and 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  inspired."  Still  these  books, 
especially  the  last,  need  a  reliable  interpreter,  that  can  give 
the  sense  by  inspiration  on  all  matters  moral,  divine,  essen- 
tial and  eternal,  about  as  well  as  the  prophets  and  apoeUos 
themselves,  and  that,  too,  without  borrowing  any  idea  in  the 
way  of  trust  from  their  writings,  or,  as  they  did,  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  with  this  advantage  to  Phil- 
osophy and  Ohristianity,  in  their  having  thereby  a  common 
ground  of  certitude  and  assurance.  Reason  is  the  infkllible 
interpreter  of  Nature,  Providence  and  Scripture, — ^in  itself 
''a  true  and  proper  revelation."  What  can  we  reply  to 
all  this?  There  may  have  been  something  of  this  philoso- 
phy at  Corinth,  leading  the  Apostle  to  remark,  ''  Every  one 
hath  a  doctrine,  a  revelation,  an  interpretation."  We  beg 
our  readers  to  ask  the  rationalist  how  he  gets  out  of  the 
circle  of  inspiration.  That  is  the  point.  We  cannot  see 
that  he  can  get  out  at  all  without  breaking  it  in  pieces.  If 
reason  is  a  true  and  proper  revelation,  it  needs  itself  an  in- 
spired interpreter;  and  as  it  is  inward  and  unwritten,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  universal,  it  certainly  needs  it  as  much  as  any  re- 
velation possibly  can.  Without  such  an  interpreter,  their 
unwritten  revelation  lacks  the  very  thing  which  they  allege 
the  written  revelation  needs,  and  which  they  set  themselves 
to  the  work  of  supplying.  Let  them  apply  the  reasoning, 
which  they  use  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  to  their  own  revela- 
tion. We  may  justly  hold  them  to 'it.  Where  can  you. 
find  the.  necessary  interpreter  ?  Is  your  reason  also  the  in- 
terpreter ? — ^then  the  interpretation  is  inspired,  and  you  are 
still  within  the  circle.  If 'you  stop  here,  then  your  revela- 
tion is  its  own  interpreter.  May  not  the  word  of  God  be  its 
best  interpreter.  But  what  you  concede  not  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  you  must  not  claim  for  your  inspired  reason. 
The  difficulty  remains  the  same  in  the  end  that  it  was  at 
the  start.    There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  higher  or  a  hwer  reason. 
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Beason  is  one,  as  the  intelleot  or  the  soul  is  one  aud  indi- 
visible. To  call  the  understanding  the  lower  reason  is  an 
admission,  that  without  reason  there  is  no  understanding, 
and  that  without  understanding  there  is  no  reason.  There 
are  diversities  of  mental  operations,  but  the  same  mmd.  It 
is  not  denied  that  the  understanding  is  imperfect  and  fSEtllibl^. 
It  may  be  right  and  it  may  be  wrong.  So  reason  may  be 
right  and  may  be  wrong.  Even  this  Philosophy  must  admit 
that  p€T8<ynal,  individual,  human  reason  may  err.  As  for 
impersonal  reason,  it  is  a  nonentity;  It  has  only  a  philo- 
sophical existence.'  But  let  it  be  granted  that  it  is  a  reality, 
that  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  how  does  its  divine  authenticity 
and  its  title  to  supreme  authority  appear?  Is  this  evident 
from  the  book  itself  ''in  the  mysterious  intuitions  that  come 
forth  from  that  hcus  principiorum,^^  that  storehouse  of  ''eter- 
nal verities  ?"  If  so,  then  the  intuitionalist  believes  that  his 
reason  is  an  infallible  revelation  because  it  is  inspired ;  and 
he  believes  it  is  inspired,  because  his  reason  reveals  it.  We 
have  not  space  to  show,  our  readers  will  see  themselves,  bow 
this  sets  aside  most  of  the  reasoning  which  this  philosophy 
employs  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
as  a  sufficient,  complete  and  final  ground  of  faith  as  to  aU 
matters  of  which  they  treat  They  have  abundant  external 
evidence  that  they  are  the  Word  of  God;  but  the  main 
decisive  evidence  is  in  the  Word  itself;  in  its  self-evidencing 
divinity,  inspiration  and  truth.  The  intuitionalist  has  his 
external  evidence.  The  understanding  is  what  he  calls  the 
lower  reason,  and  that  forms  no  part  of  bis  revelation,  for 
that  is  human,  fallible,  and  not  altogether  trustworthy.  Still 
]^  employs  very  freely  the  understanding,  the  logical  faculty, 
in  his  attempts  to  prove  the  ftdlness,  perfection  and  supremacy 
of  his  inward  unwritten  revelation,  his  infallible  higher 
reason.  Indeed  without  his  understanding,  he  cannot  know 
that  he  has  reason,  or  that  there  is  such  a  revelation.  AU 
men  have  reason,  intellect,  and  it  may  be  exercised  in  reading 
and  understanding  the  book  of  nature,  the  book  of  provi- 
dence and  the  book  of  the  two  Testaments.  But  has  human 
reason  a  book  of  its  own,  "  a  deep  place  of  intuitions,''  a  hcus 
principiorium,  an  uncreated  light,  or  '^  immortal  ideas  and 
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telescopic  eye"  according  to  the  PhiloBophy  of  Socrates,  as 
satirized  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Oomedy  cfthe  Clouds?  Must 
reason  first  discover  in  its  own  inward  arcannm  and  resonr- 
ces  what  is  essential  in  the  other  rerelations,  before  it  cas 
know  with  certainty  what  they  reveal  ?  Beason,  in  and  of 
itself,  knows  nothing  of  this  pretended  book.  No  man,  by 
a  mere  act  of  direct  intuition,  or  by  reason  gazing  at  reason 
face  to  face,  ever  discovered  that  he  had  reason ;  a  man 
becomes  aware  of  it,  he  learns  it  in  his  being  conscious  of 
thought,  of  reasoning,  and  volition.  These  are  the  evidences 
which  his  rational  nature  ftimishes  of  its  rationality,  and 
his  reason  understands  how  the  case  stands  and  believes  that 
truth.  The  greatest  thinker  of  modem  times  knew  of  his 
own  existence  only  by  thought.  That,  too,  evidenced  his 
rational  existence.  So  it  is  with  all  men,  and  without 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  thoughts — ^they  may  be  irregu- 
lar, good  or  bad — ^the  reasonings  may  be  trivial  or  false.  If 
reason  has  or  may  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  all  neces- 
sary and  eternal  verities,  why  not  of  other  verities. 

Philosophical  inquiry  in  its  pryings,  has  wandered  long 
and  far  in  search  of  a  pure  fountain-head  and  sure  ground  of 
knowledge,  but  has  gathered  only  vain  imaginations  back  of 
the  actual  knowledge  of  the  truths  comprised  in  primitive 
beliefe.  Let  Philosophy  own  and  ponder  well  the  great 
truths  which  reason  recognizes  concerning  God,  the  soul,  and 
the  relations  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  the  rational  conclusion 
will  be  that  God  himself  teaches  man  that  terrible  knowledge, 
'''  who  teaches  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  makes 
us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven."  But  if  a  restless  and  false 
philosophy  proudly  turns  its  back  on  these  recognized  moral 
truths  and  refuses  to  bow  down,  trembling  before  God,  where 
reason  owns  him — what  then  ?  The  foolish  heart  is  dark- 
ened. But  it  cannot  blot  out  the  sense  of  a  God.  It  must 
have  a  God ;  and  even  in  sight  of  the  Sinai  of  primitive  be- 
liefs, philosophy  will  deify  ideas  and  bow  down  to  stocks 
and  stones,  or  it  will  deify  re<ison  without  image  or  altar; 
and  something  like  this  is  done  by  a  philosophy  which 
teaches  as  Cousin  has  done :  "  Beason  is  a  revelation,  a  ne- 
cessary and  universal  revelation,  which  is  wanting  to  no 
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man,  and  which  eulightens  erery  man  on  his  ooming  into 
the  world.  Season  is  the  necessary  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  the  Logos  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  which  serves  as  the  interpreter  of  Qod  and  the 
teacher  of  man.  Divine  and  human  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  absolute  God  in  his  majestic  individaality, 
bat  his  manifestation  in  spirit  and  in  trath ;  it  is  not  the 
Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed  God  of  the  human 
race." 

We  need  to  remember  the  earnest  warning  of  the  Apostle 
as  timely  and  authoritative  now  as  it  ever  was.  '^  Beware 
lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deo^t, 
after  the  traditicm  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ."  G61.  ii.  8.  lliat  injurious  philosophy 
was  substantially  the  same  tiiat  is  now  disseminating 
itself  in  the  country.  Platraism  was  pagan  in  its  use  of 
principles.  It  is  pagan  still.  Let  the  ministers  of  Christ  be 
on  their  watch  and  guard.  "  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which 
is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profime  and  vain  bab- 
blings and  of^sitions  of  science,  &lsely  so-called."  1  Tim. 
vi.20. 
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AbTICLE  n.— FOBBILAJUKCS. 

In  accordance  with  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  mai^ 
the  supreme  Lawgirer  requires  the  exeroiie  of  forbearance 
in  all  our  social  relations.  If  the  descendants  of  Adam  wens 
pure  and  perfect,  as  their  original  head  and  representative 
in  his  state  of  probation,  there  would  be  no  place  for  tbd 
law  of  forbearance  among  the  human  fSunily.  Sin,  how- 
ever, generated  depravity  of  hearty  and  thereby  impaired 
man's  intellectual  powers  in  the  perception  of  duty ;  and  by 
its  deadening  influences  man  lost  all  his  moral  ability  to 
serve  and  obey  God.  Though  the  fell  did  not  change  man 
into  any  other  species  of  being,  yet  it  disqualified  him  for 
both  die  service  and  ei^oyment  of  God.  Bepresented  by 
Adam  in  the  federal  transaction  with  God,  ''  we  sinned  in 
him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first  transgression." 

Through  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  life  and  immortality 
are  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel ;  pardon  is  promised  to  the 
penitent  sinner ;  and  every  possible  inducement  to  repent- 
ance is  offered.  The  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  spirit  of  prayer  to 
lead  us  into  all  truth,  is  offered ;  and,  though  we  are  weak, 
yet  we  have  a  promise  of  strength. 

The  infirmities  and  frailties  of  man  in  seeking  to  obtain 
enjoyment  from  God,  induce  him  to  make  many  mistakes 
about  the  detaila  of  duty.  Though  bom  again;  though 
justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  and  re- 
ceived by&ith;  though  sanctification  may  have,  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  been  progressing  in  the  soul ;  yet  through  the 
power  of  Satan,  in  blinding  our  minds,  and  the  feeble  action 
of  the  gracious  principle  implanted  in  regeneration,  ''we 
see,  but  darkly,  as  through  a  glass;"  walking  by  feith  and 
not  by  sight 

Christ's  family,  in  their  spiritual  in&ncy,  are  striking^ 
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represented  by  the  blind  man,  who,  on  the  reception  of  bis 
sight,  exclaimed,  ''  I  see  men  as  trees  walking."  He  bad 
t>een  bom  blind,  and  consequently  was  deprived  of  the. 
power  of  comparison,  so  far  as  the  yisnal  organ  is  concerned. 
In  his  state  of  blindness  he  had  no  jnst  conception  of  bights 
and  distances ;  and  hence  his  exclamation,  expressive  of  his 
confusion  of  ideas,  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
things  around  him.  But  a  little  exercise  of  the  eye  in  sur- 
veying the  material  world  enabled  him  to  distinguish  with 
accuracy.  In  like  manner,  until  the  children  of  Gtxl  have 
their  spiritual  powers  exercised,  they  cannot  properly  dis- 
oem  the  doctrines  of  fkith,  nor  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
holy  life  and  conversation.  But,  though  their  vision  in  the 
oommencement  of  their  Ohristian  course  is  generally  both 
indistinct  and  circumscribed,  yet,  when  they  fomish  evi* 
dence  to  the  door-keepers  of  the  house  of  Gtod  that  they 
have  had  a  nght  of  their  own  forlorn  condition  under  the 
law,  and  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  from  its  curse,  and 
express  a  desire  to  glorify  Qod,  by  waiting  on  him  in  all 
his  ordinances,  which  make  wise  unto  salvi^on,  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  word  of  God  to  debar  such  from  the  privi- 
leges of  bis  house. 

The  social  relations  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  daseee 
— natural  and  conventicmal— *and  in  each  of  these  the  law  of 
Qod  requires  forbearance  to  be  exercised  in  love.  The  terms 
parent  and  child  are  correlative,  and  express  a  relationship 
founded  in  nature.  The  duties  of  parent  and  child  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bible.  The  parent  may  not  provoke  his 
child  to  wrath  lest  he  should  be  discoaraged ;  but  in  com- 
passion he  is  bound  to  bear  with  the  foibles  of  youth ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  child,  especially. in  non-age,  is 
obliged  to  reverence  and  obey  parental  audiority.  Such  is 
the  will  of  God  in  r^pilating  this  most  important  relation. 
Without  the  exercise  of  forbearance  in  love,  the  domestic 
hearth  wbuld,  from  the  many  and  peculiar  duties  of  the  re- 
lationship, soon  become  a  place  of  strife  in  which  crimina- 
tion and  Tecrimination  would  be  staple  commodities. 

The  marriage  relation  also  demands  from  the  parties  to 
the  contract  the  exercise  of  forbearance  in  love.    The  many 
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ftmily  broils,  which  often  termmaie  in  the  separation  of 
fansband  and  wife,  generally  haTO  their  origin  in  diBappointed 
flKpeotationa,  concerning  ideal  perfeetion.  Christian  for* 
bearance  in  th«  relation  is  ofken  required  in  order  to  insure 
domestic  happiness;  and  its  exercise  is  implied  in  the 
luiptial  covenant.  The  husband  is  explicitly  bound  to  act 
benevolently  towards  his  wife — to  ooneeal  her  foibles  from 
every  other — ^to  exercise  forbearance  in  love  towards  her  in 
everything  not  involving  a  palpable  violation  of  the  law  of 
Qod ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  thus  protected,  honored, 
and  esteemed^  is  oUiged  to  reverence  and  obey  her  husband* 
If  one  of  the  parties  exacts  too  much  from  the  other,  and 
thereby  acts  in  violation  of  the  law  of  forbearance,  the  results 
are  and  must  be  an  alienation  of  affection  on  the  part  of  the 
<me  whose  rights  are  invaded. 

Mutual  forbearance  is  required  of  the  different  members 
composing  the  body  politic.  In  the  formation  of  every 
State  constitution,  where  conflicting  national  interests  are 
i^parent — and  these  not  involving  a  derelictioa  from  moral 
order,  but  confined  to  munidpal  regulations — ^mutual  con- 
cessions for  the  good  of  the  whole  are  duties  belonging  to 
every  good  citizen.  No  confederaticm  can  bind  the  con- 
science in  oppositictt  to  tfie  law  <tf  God ;  nor  can  the  Chxis- 
tian,  in  consistency  with  his  precession  o£  Mth  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  a  good  conscience  before  Qod, 
knowingly  act  in  opposition  to  the  higher  law.  Such  sub- 
jects, however,  as  the  devdopmtot  <rf  Ae  material  resources 
of  the  Stat^  and  the  best  manner  of  accomplishing  these 
olgects-^-the  education  of  yootk,  whether  by  voluntary 
Qontribuldons,  or  by  legislative  enactments,  ao  far  as  suppOTt 
for  schools  isconcemed;  and  the  supervision  of  these,  whether 
hy  the  parents  of  each  school  district,  or  by  directors  elected^ 
for  the  purpose  <^  attending  to  the  education  of  our  youth, 
are  matters  about  which  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  of 
ymwB  innocently  entertained;  and  on  all  such  subjects  the 
law  of  forbearance  binds  every  oitizeft.  In  all  questions  of 
State,  involving  purely  metaphysical,  not  moral  di£Eerraces, 
no  man  has  a  moral  light  to  withhold  his  active  support 
from  the  legally  expressed  wiU  of  the  miyority .    Though  in 
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the  body  politic  there  may  be  many  things,  according  to  our 
apprehensicm,  wrong — ^if  these  belong  to  the  class  of  meta* 
physical  and  not  moral^ — we  must  exerdse  forbearance  in 
love  towards  those  who  view  ihe  same  things  from  another 
'Stand-point,  and  arrive  at  condnsions  very  different  from 
ours.  But  constitutional  compiromises  which  involve  a 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  in  osrder  to  preserve  a  good  con- 
science, cannot  be.siq>ported  by  the  intelligent  Ghristiasi. 
Xn  the  circumstances,  being  with  a  mincmty  of  the  natidi, 
and  the  weapons  of  his  warfiEOe  being  spiritual,  he  is- in  duly 
bound  to  utter  his  protest  against  the  dishonor  done  lo 
Ghrist,  the  Governor  among  and  over  the  nations,  and  than 
passively  acquiesce,  awaiting  the  developments  of  Divine 
Providwice. 

In  ecclesiastic  society  the  social  principle  is  developed  in 
its  brightest  ornaments.  In  other  soci^  its  members  are 
primarily  engaged  about  matters  appertaining  to  this  life; 
and  the  principle  of  selfishness,  together  with  the  more 
boisterous  passions  incident  to  our  frail  humanity,  are,  alaa, 
too  often  exhibited;  but  the  church  is  a  sohocd  of  intelleetiml 
and  spiritual  instruction,  and,  ccmsequently,  its  legitimate 
tendency  is  to  enlighten  and  purify  the  heart. 

Every  other  society,  whether  its  relationships  are  natural 
or  conventional,  is  designed  of  Gh)d  to  be  subservient  to  the 
church.  The  society  of  the  domestic  hearth,  though  founded 
on  natural  principles,  as  distinguished  from  federative,  is 
the  most  imp(Mrtant  <^  all  the  elemraits  of  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity to  the  visible  kingdom  of  Ghrist.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  God  in  the  person  of  the  &iher,  civil  society  and 
its  rulers  are  placed  in  the  position  <^  guardians  to  the 
church.  She  is  the  aooiedited  agent  in  the  world's  redemp- 
tion from  the  debasement  of  sin ;  and  every  other  institu- 
tion of  Heaven  is  bound  to  atfoid  her  encourag^nent  and 
protection  in  her  labor  of  love. 

The  church,  however,  is  a  kingdom  which  extends  over 
all.  It  knows  and  .acknowledges  no  boundaries  but  the 
utmost  limits  <^  the  habitable  earth.  Its  subjects  are  men, 
and  women,  and  children,  oi  every  kindred  and  nation 
under  heaven.    Somte  of  these^  from  the  drcumstanoes  sur- 
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rounding  them  in  yonth,  Teodve  bnt  little  mental  training; 
and  though,  in  aft^  Kfe,  thej  may  give  evidence  of  a  change 
of  heart,  and  exhibit  to  the  church  such  a  life  and  conver- 
gation  as  to  entitle  them  to  communion  in  sealing  ordinances, 
yet,  from  the  want  of  early  mental  culture,  they .  remain 
children  in  knowledge,  and  demand  from  their  more  en- 
lightened brethren  the  exercise  of  forbearance  in  love.  We 
have  the  high  example  of  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bomans, 
for  admitting  such  to  the  communion  of  saints.  Bom.  xiv. 
1.  ''Him  that  is  weak  in  die  fietith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations."  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be  any 
uniform  standard  of  knowledge  by  which  every  applicant 
for  communion  in  the  church  must  be  judged.  It  would  bt 
spiritual  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  office-bearers  in  the 
house  of  Ood,  to  require  aii  absolute  approval  from  him 
who  is  weak  in  the  fidth  of  doctrines  which  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand.  High  attainments  in  both  doctrine 
and  practice  are  desirable,  and  ought  to  be  diligently  sought 
after ;  but  how  few  advance  beyond  what  be  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  oracles  of  QodI  Beyond  all  question,  we  are 
prone  to  adhere  to  a  few  radical  principles — such  as  the  in 
carnation  and  headship  of  Christ — ^without  filling  up  the 
outline,  and  thereby  going  on  to  perfection.  Well,  those 
in  Zion  who  are  farmer  advanced  in  heavenly  knowledge 
and  experience  must  bear  in  love  with  their  brethren,  weak 
both  in  faith  and  practice;  and  while  they  are  diligently 
striving  after  the  completion  of  their  own  sanctification,  they 
must  also  labor  and  strive  for  tiie  Salvation  of  their  weiJc 
brethren.  Christ  says  he  hates  putting  away ;  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  love,  the  officers  of  the  church  must  imitate  *the 
high  example  of  their  ascended  Lord. 

But  the  more  inteUigent  members  of  the  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  her  organization,  are  bound  to  exercise 
forbearance  in  love  towards  one  another.  Forbearance 
among  intelligent  individuals,  and  all  equally  pious,  is  yery  * 
different  from  forbearance  towards  .the  illiterate  and  less 
&vored  in  society.  With  the  latter  class  it  is  generally  ex- 
ercised, because  their  understandings  are  not  enlghtened; 
and  the  possession  of  fidth^  though  weak,  is  discoverable  by 
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iheir  acts  of  piety.  They  give  evidence  of  walking  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  ikeir  attainments ;  and  their  many 
imperfections  in  duty  excite  the  sympathy  of  their  brethren 
in  Christ,  rather  than  their  severe  criticisms.  The  former 
are  supposed  to  know  their  duty, — and  what  Israel  ought 
to  do, — and  famish  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but,  from  certain  modes  of 
early  training,  they  differ  in  manner  of  expression  firom  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  .  The  forbearance  here  is  not  about 
&ct8 — but  the  manner  of  their  exhibition — and  things  cir- 
cfumstantial  or  transient.  The  duty  of  the  church,  for  in- 
stance, in  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  public,  social  covenant- 
ing is  not  called  in  question,  but;  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained ;  yet  there  is  room  for  diversity  of  sentiment  respect- 
ing the  times  and  manner  of  performing  the  duty.  Some 
intelligent  and  devoted  Christians  believe  that  we  engage  in 
acts  of  public,  social  covenanting  every  time  we  occupy  a 
place  at  the  sacramental  table,  and  we  are  not  called  upon 
in  any  other  manner,  publically,  to  give  ourselves  to  the 
Lord.  This  dass  of  believers  admit  the  duty  of  public, 
social  covenanting  with  Qod  in  Christ,  and  their  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  imd  times  of  performing  the  duty 
aright,  ought  to  be  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  coopera- 
tion and  communion  in  the  church.  It  is  enough  that  believers, 
in  order  to  communion  and  fellowship,  may  be  able  to 
affirm  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  salvation  as  set  forth  in 
the>orthodox  formularies  of  the  churchy  without  affirming 
the  manner  of  each  or  ftny  of  the  propositions.  A  scientific 
analysis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Catechisms,  larger  and  shorter,  furnishes  us  with  no  less 
than  /(mr  thousand  distinct  propositions.  On  these,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  there  is  a  general,  not  an  absolute  agree- 
ment. They  cover  the  whole  system  of  redemption,  and 
the  entire  duty  of  man ;  but  good  and  orthodox  as  are  the 
Westminster  Standards,  it  is  not  known  that  any  church, 
in  receiving  to  her  communion,  or  administering  the  seals 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  requires  an  absolute  ap- 
proved of  these  formularies.  It  is  right  that  every  indivi- 
dual entering  Christ's  fold  should  absolutely  and  unquali- 
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fiedlj  deolare,  ex  amm4 1^  belief  tha;t  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  word  of  God,  and  our  rule 
of  fluth  and  practice ;  but  no  intelligent  Qhristian  would  re- 
ceive the  best  formularies,  which  the  church  could  produce, 
in  the  same  mannegr  he  received  the  word  of  God.  The 
Bible  is  assented  to,  whether  we  understand  its  teachings  or 
not,  because  the  Divine  veracity,  and  not  our  knowledge,  is 
the  foundation  of  an  absolute  belief  in  the  word  of  God* 
We,  however,  receive  and  approve  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  our  judicial  exhibitions  of  truth,. so  far  as  we  un- 
derstand the  same,  believing  said  doctrines  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  Scriptures.  The  unerring  standard — the 
word  of  God — ^is  our  absolute  term  of  commimion  in  the 
•hurch ;  and,  concerning  its  doctrines  and  practices,  there  ifl 
no  forbearance  required.  The  injQdel  has  i\o  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  cannot,  however,  with  a  pure  con- 
science receive,  as  containing  oux'  confession  or  testimony 
for  Christ,  any  human  production,  only  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  and  understand  the  same.  .  There  is,  neces- 
sarily, here  a  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  forbearance  in 
love  among  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  of  Christ's  flock. 
The  church  has  no  authority  from  Christ,  her  lawgiver,  to 
introduce  into  the  terms  of  her  fellowship  any  proposition 
but  what  is  palpably  founded  upon  the  word  of  God ;  and  it 
is  as  much  her  duty  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  Christian  for- 
bearance towards  brethren  weak  in  the  fedthg  and  also  the 
exercise  of  the  same  grace  towards  the  intelligent  ip  all 
matters  not  affecting  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  on  her 
part  a  duty  to  teach  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations. 

The  next  point  is  to  inquire.  What  has  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  done?  and  what  is  her  authoritative  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Christian  forbearance  7 

In  her  acts,  adopting  the  Basis  of  Union,  she  declares  that 
the  forbearance  in  love,  required  by  the  law  of  God,  will  be 
exercised  towards  any  brethren  who  may  not  be  able  fully 
to  subscribe  the  Standards  of  the  United  Church,  while  they 
do  not  determinedly  oppose  them,  "but  follow  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another."    Such  was  the  judicial  action  of  the  two  Synods 
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when  entering  into  union  with  one  another.  It  is  a  truly 
scriptural  declaration,  and  worthy  of  the  occasion  which 
gave  it  birth,  and  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  framed.  It 
teaches  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  taught  by  Paul 
in  his  epistles  to  the  Bomans,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians. 
It  gives  no  countenance  to  error  in  doctrine,  nor  immorality 
in  practice,  but  presents  the  church  in  her  true  missionary 
character,  prepared  to  deal  with,  and  exercise  forbearance 
towards  the  weak  in  &ith — ^to  exercise  patience  and  long* 
suffering  towards  the  intelligent  who  might  not  be  able  to 
fully  subscribe  all  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  church — 
both  as  to  the  general  principles  and  their  manner  of  state- 
ment. Every  other  church  which,  like  the  United  Presby- 
terian, receives,  as  the  symbol  of  her  feith,  the  Westminster 
Standards,  has  an  unwritten  formula  designed  to  cover  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  declarations  on  forbearance  here 
prefixed  to  her  Standards.  She  has  engraved,  as  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond,  what  others,  we  believe,  practice ;  and 
some  go  much  farther  in  forbearance  than  the  adopting-  act 
would  warrant.  It  famishes  no  pretext  for  intercommunion, 
nor  for  the  use  of  an  uninspired  psalmody  in  the  social 
worship  of  God,  nor  for  any  other  dereliction  in  faith  or 
practice,  but  simply  declares  the  church's  duty  in  dealing 
with  men  of  different  habits  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  Creneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
did,  at  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  May  1860,  give  an 
authoritative  explanation  of  the  adopting  acts,  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  forbearance  is  concerned.  After  quoting  the 
adopting  act,  it  did  imanimously  declare — "  That  the  for- 
bearance in  love,  which  is  to  be  exercised,  is  simply  that 
which  the  law  of  God  requires — nothing  less — ^nothing  more. 
And  does  any  one  object  to  the  exercise  of  such  forbear- 
ance ?  Then,  towards  whom  is  this  forbearance  to  be  exer- 
cised ?  Not  towards  those  who  are  troublers  of  Israel ;  not 
towards  those  who  openly  oppose  the  doctrines  embraced 
in  our  Standards ;  not  towards  the  advocates  of  error ;  but 
towards  those  whose  minds,  though  they  may  not  be  able 
folly  to  subscribe  some  of  our  distinctive  principles,  are 
yet  open  to  conviction,  and  who,  in  the  meantime^  demean 
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themselyes  in  an  orderly  manner, — ''following  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another." 

By  way  of  analysis,  a  few  remarks  are  offered  on  eaoh 
of  the  positions,  laid  down  in  ike  Assembly's  digest,  on.  the 
subject  of  forbearanoe. 

First,  It  is  limited  by  the  law  of  God.  Whatever  the 
Diyine  law  requires  ns  to  make  matters  of  forbearanoe, 
whether  in  domestic  society,  in  the  body  politic,  or  in  the 
church,  the  Assembly  teaches  that  it  is  our  duty  to  practice. 
The  position  of  the  United  Church  gives  no  encouragement 
to  latitudiuarian  speculations  in  theology,  nor  practical  im- 
moralities. When  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  declared  that 
he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  he  might 
gain  some,  we  do  not  understand  him  as  saying  that  he  in- 
dulged in  sinfnl  practices,  that  thereby  he  might  recommend 
the  Gospel  of  Ohrist,  but  simply  that  he  bore  with,  and  ac- 
commodated himsdf  to,  the  weaknesses  of  those  to  whom 
he  ministered ;  and  the  church  is  bound  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  babes  in  CSirist  must  be  fed  with  milk,  while 
the  strong  men  are  supplied  with  food  adapted  to  their  capa- 
cities. K  the  word  of  God  requires  forbearanoe  in  love  to 
be  exercised  by  one  towards  another,  and  by  the  church 
towards  weak  and  even  offending  children,  then  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  as  fit  and  proper  to  be  stated 
in  the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  church,  is  a  virtual  re- 
jection  of  the  law  of  Qtod.  Among  the  many  and  great 
truths  stated  in  her  Standards,  by  the  U.  P.  Church,  the 
doctrine  of  forbearance  in  love,  as  warranted  and  limited  by 
the  law  of  God,  shines  forth  with  peculiar  brightness,  as 
distinguishing  her  from  other  refOTmed  churches. 

Second,  It  is  not  to  be  exercised  towards  those  who  are 
troublers  of  Israel.  This  declaration  is  evidently  founded 
on  Eomans  xiv.  1,  and  last  clause.  The  man  <rf  doubtftil 
disputation,  the  Apostle  commands  to  reject.  The  troublers 
in  Israel  may  be  described  by  a  great  variety  of  oharactfer- 
istics.  Israel  may  be  troubled  by  a  person  of  self-conceit 
and  vain  glory— by  a  person  self-willed,  and  troubling  his 
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Mlows  with  captious  questions — hj  broaching  and  propa- 
gating heresy  and  error  to  the  distraction  of  others ;  but 
such  characters,  in  terms  of  the  Apostle,  the  Assembly  de- 
clares cannot  be  borne  with  in  the  church.  She  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  place  of  debate,  strife,  and  contention — not  a 
place  of  strivings  for  mastery,  but  of  subduing  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  our  corrupted  humanity. 

Third,  Forbearance  is  not  to  be  exercised  "towards  those 
who  openly  oppose  the  doctrines  embraced  in  our  Stand- 
ards." These  are  the  '*  doctrines  of  feith ;"  and  the  indivi- 
dual who,  in  her  fellowship,  makes  an  open  or  known  op- 
position to  them,  or  any  of  them,  has  no  valid  plea  for  im- 
punity from  the  censure  of  the  church.  The  rule  is  ex- 
plicit. Such  an  one  must  be  rejected.  Human  tribunals 
have  to  deal  with  overt  acts  only,  and  not  with  secret  pur- 
pbses.  Before  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Standards 
could  become  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  it  must 
be  overt  and  public.  "  Secret  things  belong  to  God ;  but 
what  is  revealed 'belongs  to  us  and  our  children." 

Fourth,  "  Not  towards  the  advocates  of  error."  It  is  not 
pretended  that  every  truth  of  the  Bible  is  included  in  the. 
subordinate  Standards  of  the  church.  There  may  be  gross 
error  generating  infidelity,  and  not  directly  antagonistic  to 
any  statements  in  the  Confession,  Catechisms,  or  Testimony; 
and  such  are  matters  of  supervision  as  faiuch  as  a  denial  of 
the  sonship  of  .Christ.  For  instance,  the  infidel  geological 
theories  which  contradict  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world, 
is  as  much  a  subject  of  supervision  by  the  church  as  any 
other;  and  an  individual  could  not  shield  himself  from  the 
censures  of  the  church  xmder  the  plea  of  forbearance,  be- 
cause it  is  limited  by  the  law  of  God ;  and  our  absolute  and 
unequivocal  term  of  fellowship  is  that  the  Bible  is  our  rule 
of  £Etith  and  practicOi 

Fifth,  "But  towards  those  whose  minds,  though  they  be 
not  able  folly  to  subscribe  some  of  our  distinctive  principles, 
are  yet  open  to  conviction,  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
duct themselves  in  an  orderly  manner."  This  declaration 
restricts  forb0arance  to  some  of  the  articles  expressing  our 
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distinctive  position — to  some  of  our  peculiarities  and  most 
effectually  guards  against  any  undue  liberties  which  might 
be  taken  with  the  "doctrines  of  faith,"  or  the  practices  of 
the  Christian  life.  Every  denomination  of  professed  Chris- 
tians has  some  peculiar  economical  usages  which  occupy 
often  a  prominent  place  in  the  administration  of  Divine  or- 
dinances ;  and  how  prominent  soever  these  may  be  in  any 
department  of  Zion,  if  they  originated  in  transcient  circum- 
stances, and  not  immediately  founded  upon  the  word  of  God, 
they  ought  to  be  matters  of  forbearance  in  love.  There  are 
few,  very  few  indeed,  able  fully  to  subscribe  the  doctrines 
of  our  Standards ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  phraseology  often 
used  to  cover  the  matter, — '*  as  £eu*  as  you  know  and  under- 
stand these  doctrines."  Such  is  the  imwritten  paragraph 
used  by  denominations  which  have  not  the  moral  power  to 
write  their  modes  of  action. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  no  other  church  so  guarded,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  liberal  as 
the  United  Presbyterian.  With  precision  she  defines  her 
position  on  the  fellowship  of  the  saints — she  states  dis- 
tinctly what  are  not  matters  of  forbearance  and  what  are, 
and  thereby  leaves  all  concerned  inexcusable.  Any  indi- 
vidual in  her  communion  opposing  her  doctrines  and  order, 
or  any  of  them,  would,  by  her  rules,  subject  himself  to  her 
censures;  but  Christian  courtesy  and  forbearance  in  all 
matters  pecidiar,  and  not  involving  an  abandonment  of 
principle,  she  pledges  herself  to  extend. 
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Article  m.— Thb  Buling  Eldeb. 

That  there  is  a  power  to  rule,  inherent  in  the  church,  i3 
now  generally  agreed  by  all  who  believe  her  to  be  of  Divine 
institution.  As  it  regards  the  nature  of  that  power,  the 
channel  through  which  it  is  communicated,  and  the  manner 
of  its  exercise,  there  are  various  shades  of  opinion  included 
between  the  extreme  on  the  one  hand,— of  refusing  to  the 
people  anything  to  do  with  it — and,  on  the  other,  of  allow- 
ing them  to  have  all  to  do  with  it.  These  extremes  of 
Absolutism  and  Democracy — of  High  Churchism  and  In- 
dependency— are  both  as  £eur  as  they  well  can  be  from  the 
scriptural  view  of  the  government  of  the  church.  And, 
even  among  those  who  professedly  reject  both  extremes, 
there  is  £Etr  enough  from  agreement.  It  might  be  thought 
that  Presbyterians  would  maintain  the  Presbyterian  Form 
of  Government,  and  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  speak  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  the  officers  by  whom  it  is  adminis- 
tered. But  it  is  otherwise.  Confusion — ^not  unlike  what 
once  took  place  in  the  land  of  Shinar — has  begun  among 
those  who  claim  to  be,  par  excellence,  Presbyterians,  and  who 
avow  it  to  be  their  special  mission  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
the  ecclesiastical  edifice  from  which  they  take  their  designa- 
tion. The  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  the  work  will  either 
be  hindered  or  imperfectly  done. 

It  ought  not  to  be  thought  intrusive  if  others,  who  claim 
an  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  name,  and.  set  no  light  value 
on  the  reality,  should  show  their  opinion  on  a  subject  which 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  glory  of  her  Head.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  settle 
strife,  and  save  precious  truth  from  harm,  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  memb^s  of  the  Presbyterian  family  have 
enough  to  do  in  repelling  attacks  from  the  common  enemy, 
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without  wasting  their  time  in  contentions  among  them- 
selves ;  but  when  the  strength  of  the  church's  circumvalla- 
tion  is  threatened  by  the  misdirected  efforts  of  her  friends, 
they  must  be  withstood  to  the  fSEtce,  because  they  are  to  be 
blamed.  On  whatever  part  of  the  wall,  and  by  whomsoever 
the  attack  is  made,  the  assailants  must  be  met  by  the  friends, 
and  foiled  by  the  weapons,  of  truth. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterianism  that  the 
government  of  the  church  is  administered  by  a  class  of  ofEL- 
oers  called  elders,  and  that  among  them  there  is  a  perfect 
parity  of  power.  This  principle  has  been  so  long  held, 
and,  in  maintaining  it,  so  much  has  been  suffered,  that  it 
should  not  be  thought  strange  if  those  who  believe  it  should 
take  the  alarm  at  any  attempt,  even  from  a  professedly 
friendly  quarter,  to  weaken  or  deny  it.  It  is  to  a  feeling  of 
this  kind  that  this  paper  is  owing ;  and  we  write  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  the 
preservation  entire  of  that  system  of  government  that 
the  church  has  received — a  precious  gift  from  Christ  her 
king. 

The  proposition  that  contains  the  truth  on  this  subject  is, 
— ThcU  the  'idling  power  in  the  church  ie  a  spiritual  function, 
derived  from  Christ  her  heady  and  conferred  hy  courts  consti- 
tuted in  his  name  on  persons  called  thereto. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  say  that  it  in  no  way  affects 
the  question  whether  we  view  the  ruling  elder  and  the 
minister  *  as  different  orders,  or  as  one  order  and  different 
classes.  The  discussion  of  this  is  a  useless  logomachy,  that 
aids  nothing  to  shed  light  on  the  subject,  but  rather  tends 
to  mystify  and  obscure  it.  We  are  treating  of  the  nding 
power,  and  of  that  alone ;  and  our  afi&rmation  is,  that  this 
is  the  same  in  nature,  source,  mode  of  investiture,  and  manner 
of  exercise,  whether  the  subject  of  it  be  merely  a  ruler,  or 
whether  he  also  dispense  the  word  and  sacraments. 

*  '*Thb  Ruling  Elder  aitd  thb  Mnrnmm.*' — Thronglioat  thii  article  we  use 
these  terms  in  their  common  distinctive  meaning — ^the  former  the  offloer 
in  the  church  who  only  rales ;  the  latter,  the  ofiotr  who  both  roles  and 
dispenses  the  word  and  sacraments. 
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L  That  tlie  power  to  rule  in  the  church  is  spiritual^  and 
that  this  term  expresses  its  true  nature,  is  so  generally  held 
by  Presbyterians,  that  any  argument  to  prove  it  is  unnces- 
sary.  It  is  by  this  property  chiefly  that  the  government  of 
the  Ghurch  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  State.  It  is 
adapted  to  man  as  a  spiritual  being — ^the  subject  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom — to  promote  his  spiritual  interests,  by  spiritual 
means.  Those  who  are  invested  with  power  to  rule  in  the 
church,  have  committed  to  them  Amotions  in  their  nature 
spiritual.  And  here  the  Scriptures  make  no  distinction. 
If,  as  is  generally  agreed,  the  keys  given  to  Peter — ^Mat. 
xvL  19 — symbolized  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the 
dispensation  of  discipline,  then  the  latter  does  not  differ  in 
nature  from  the  former ;  and  the  persons  who  have  the  key 
of  discipline  are  as  really  in  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual 
Amotion  as  those  who  have  the  key  of  doctrine.  What 
they  "  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 

n.  Nor  is  there,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  diversity  of  opinion 
among  E^esbyterians  with  regard  to  the  source  of  power  to 
rule  in  the  church.  With  encouraging  unanimity,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  head  of  Ihe  church, 
is  the  only  fountain  whence  ecclesiastical  government  pro- 
ceeds. But  while  this  is  so,  as  it  regards  the  supreme 
source  of  power,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  in  the  case  of 
those  who  merely  rule  there  is  a  subordinate  source  indis- 
pensable to  their  possession  and  exercise  of  power ;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  that  while  the  power  to  rule,  as  well  as 
to  dispense  the  word  and  sacraments,  is  received  by  minis- 
ters immediately  from  Ohrist  by  ordination ;  the  power  to 
rule  only,  is,  in  addition  to  this,  received  mediately  through 
the  people.  And  this  is  not  mere  technical  nicety,  but  an 
essential  element,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contended  that  ruling 
elders  sit  in  church  courts  and  judge  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

We  cordiaDy  agree  that  the  choice  of  the  people  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  to  rule 
over  them.  But  we  contend  that  this  is  no  less  so  with  re- 
gard to  ministers  than  to  elders.  Ever  since  the  abolition 
of  patronage  by  the  Parliament  and  Church  of  Scotland, 
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more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  descendants  of  that  vener- 
able church  have  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people;  in  a 
free  election,  to  choose  their  pastors.  In  all  Presbyterian 
Churches,  so  &r  as  we  know,  that  right  is  carefully  guarded. 
The  people  signify  to  the  Presbytery  their  desire  to  have  a 
call  for  a  pastor  moderated.  The  Presbytery  grants  the  re- 
quest and  appoints  a  minister  to  attend  to  this  duty.  The 
election  is  held  in  a  constituted  session  of  the  elders  of  the 
congregation.  The  proceedings  are  duly  reported  and  certi- 
fied to  Presbytery.  If,  in  any  part  of  this  process,  it  should 
be  made  to  appear  that  there  was  interference  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  choice,  the  whole  proceedings  would  be  vitiated 
and  pronounced  void. 

Now,  what  is  there  more  than,  or  substantially  different 
from  this,  in  the  election  of  elders  to  rule  in  a  congrega- 
tion ?  The  choice  of  the  people  is  as  necessary  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  A  pastor  can  no  more  be  intruded  on 
a  congregation  [than  elders.  And  the  legitimate  inference 
is,  that  they  no  more  than  he  receive  office  mediately 
from  the  people. 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  ministers,  as  mem- 
bers of  Presbyteries,  exercise  authority  over  other  con- 
gregations than  their  own — ^and  of  course  over  people 
who  have  not  chosen  them  to  that  service.  But  do  not 
elders,  as  members  of  Presbyteries,  do  the  same  thing? 
And  if  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  elders  receive  their 
authority  to  sit  in  Presbyteries  by  the  appointment  of  their 
sessions,  the  difficulty  is  not  removed ;  for  what  right  has 
the  session  of  one  congr^ation  to  confer  on  one  of  its  mem- 
bers jurisdiction  over  other  congregations?  The  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  Sessions  cannot  dele- 
gate a  power  that  they  themselves  do  not  possess. 

A  mistake  crops  out  in  these  objections  with  regard  to 
the  very  form  and  structure  of  pr^byterial  government — 
the  correction  of  which  will  simplify  the  subject,  and  clear 
the  way  for  understanding  it.  Presbyteries  have  not  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  church.  This 
belongs  to  sessions  which,  in  their  turn,  are  accountable  to 
Presbyteries,  and  Presbyteries  to  Synods.    And  though  it 
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is  true  that  Presbyteries  have  original  jurisdiction,  yet  this 
is  to  be  exercised  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  is  not  the 
normal  condition  of  superior  courts.  The  true  view  is,  that 
sessions  exercise  the  whole  power  of  ruling  over  the  people, 
presbyteries  over  sessions,  and  synods  over  presbyt^es, 
and  so,  by  a  regular  gradation,  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
church. 

To  the  objection,  that  ministers  who  have  no  congregation 
sit  in  presbyteries  as  constituent  members,  while  no  such  right 
is  allowed  to  elders  in  sessions,  when  they  are  not  regularly 
chosen  and  installed,  we  reply: — ^Eirst,  tiiat  a  minister  can 
no  more  rule  statedly  in  a  session,  without  election  by  the 
people,  than  an  elder.  Second,  dders  as  well  as  ministers 
can  exercise  the  power  of  rule  in  a  congregation  to  which 
they  do  not  belong  by  the  appointment  of  presbyteries,  as 
is  often  done  in  the  case  of  commissions;  and  in  such 
cases  an  elder  in  regular  standing,  though  not  installed  in  a 
congregation,  is  just  as  eligible  as  one  who  is.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  superior  courts,  while  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Presbjrterianism  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate, 
there  is,  neverthless,  the  privilege  allowed  of  a  sound  discre- 
tion, as  to  the  number  of  members  of  which  they  are  to  be 
composed.  In  General  Assemblies  not  all  the  ministers  are 
members,  but  only  such  as  are  delegated  by  the  Presbyteries. 
And  in  the  same  way  elders  become  members.  It  appears, 
that  in  the  first  organization  of  presbyteries,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  receive  but  one  elder  from  each  session,  and  to  this  rule 
the  church  has  adhered  ever  since.  K  the  superior  courts 
of  the  church  have  the  power  to  restrict  their  membership, 
in  any  given  case,  to  delegates  from  lower  courts,  then 
presbyteries  had  the  power  to  do  what  we  have  just  refer- 
red to ;  though,  originally,  every  elder  within  their  bounds 
might,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  have  claimed  a  seat.  And,  to 
deny  the  superior  courts  this  power,  would  be  to  vitiate  the 
organization  of  all  delegated  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  and 
what  is  worse,  to  ignore  and  set  aside  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation that  enters  so  largely  into  the  administration  of 
the  covenant  of  grace. 
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We  quote  here  from  the  Westminster  Form  of  Ohiiroh 
Qovermnent  trnder  the  head  of  "  Classical  Assemblies." 

"  A  Presbytery  consisteth  of  ministers  of  the  word,  and 
such  other  public  officers  as  are  agreeable  to,  and  warranted 
by,  the  worn  of  Qtod,  to  be  churdi  governors — ^to  join  with 
the  ministers  in  Ihe  government  of  the  church." 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  those  who  are  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God  to  be  church  governors — ^Aat  is,  who  are  in- 
ducted into  the  office  of  elder  according  to  the  direction  of 
Ohrist  in  his  word,  are  members  of  presbyteries;  and  we 
add,  this  right  is  substantially  exercised  when  a  session  de- 
legates to  one  of  its  number  the  power  to  act  for  the  whole. 

We  think  we  have  made  it  very  clear,  that  the  office  of 
elder  is  received  as  directly  from  tiie  Head  of  the  church  as 
the  office  of  minister;  and  that  all  the  right,  to  exercise  his 
office,  that  an  elder  receives  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  a 
minister  receives  in  the  same  way. 

HX  We  proceed  to  consider  the  mode  of  ifwestiture  with 
office  in  the  church;  and,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  substantially 
the  same  with  9k  ruling  elder  as  with  a  minister.  This  is 
done  by  ordination.  Acts  xiv.  28.  "  And  when  they  had 
ordained  them  elders  in  every  church."  Titus  i.  6.  "  Ordain 
elders  in  every  city."  That  the  Greek  words  rendered  by 
the  same  English  term  ''  ordain,"  in  these  texts,  are  different, 
la  here  of  no  account,  inasmuch  as  all  Presbyterians  takq 
these  and  similar  passages  as  a  warrant  for  ordination.  If 
jthe  first,  as  is  generally  agreed  by  critics,  includes  and  pre- 
sents preeminently  the  choice  of  the  people  in  the  matter, 
and  "  elders"  be  taken  in  the  general  acceptation  of  pres- 
byters, then  it  proves  that  pastors,  as  well  as  elders,  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people;  if,  as  some  now  contend,  elders, 
npta^uzepotx:,  here  and  elaewhere  in  similar  connections  in 
the  New  Testament,  mean  ministers  only,  then  the  proof  is 
still  stronger  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  pas- 
tors. The  verb  in  the  second  passage  quoted  above,  means 
to  appoint — ^to  constitute.  And  both  together  convey  the 
idea  of  the  ruling  officers  setting  apart  to  office  in  the 
church  proper  persons  chosen  thereto  by  the  people.    We 
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need  scaroely  add,  tliat  while  the  direction  is  to  Tittus,  to 
"ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  it  required  him  to  do  this 
in  an  orderly  way.  And  what  way  that  is  ^e  next  proceed 
to  show. 

The  ordinary  power  is  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  "  Ordina- 
tion is  the  act  of  a  Presbytery."*  An  ecclesiastical  court 
is  composed  of  a  plurality  of  ruling  officers.  Mat.  xviii. 
18,  20.  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatso  ver  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven*  Again,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  by 
*my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Two  is  the  lowest  number  that  can  act  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  part  of  the  government  of  the  church. 
A  plurality  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  regularly  convened 
and  constituted  a  court  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  the  power 
of  ordination  in  regard  to  thorie  officers  that  are  properly 
subject  to  such  a  court.  A  plurality  of  congregational 
rulers  has  the  power  of  ordaining  elders,  and  a  plurality  of 
presbyters  has  the  power  of  ordaining  ministers.  In  these 
observations  we  are  treating  the  subject  in  its  simplest  form, 
and  in  a  purely  legal  aspect.  In  every  case  all  the  officers 
of  a  court  should  be  present.  Bnt  if  they  are  absent  through 
their  own  neglect,  or  by  any  providential  hindrwice,  having 
due  notice  of  the  meeting,  the  members  met  have  the  power 
to  proceed  and  do  their  business.  Whether  they  should, 
when  they  are  a  small  .minority,  exercise  that  power  is  a 
question  of  expediency  and  prudence.  The  Westminster 
Form  decides  the  question,  that  "It  is  most  expedient  that, 
in  these  meetings,"  (of  the  officers  of  a  particular  congrega- 
tion) "one  whose  office  is  to  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine, 
do  moderate  in  their  proceedings." 

J  The  point  to  which  we  have  brought  our  argument  is, 
that  to  church  courts  properly  constituted  belongs  the 
power  of  ordination — ^to  a  session  that  of  ordaining  elders — 

*  Westtniiiiter  Fonn. 
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to  a  presbytery  that  of  ordaining  ministers.  These  are  both 
spiritual  courts,  intrinsically  and  essentially  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  deriving  their  power  from  the  same  source — ^the 
Lord  Jesus  Chi'Ist. 

The  person  ordained  is  set  apart  to  a  specific  and  definite 
service.  A  minister  is  ordained  to  rule,  and  also  to  preach 
the  word  and  dispense  the  sacraments.  An  elder  is  ordained 
to  rule,  which  includes  all  official  acts,  symbolized  by  the 
key  of  discipline,  and  none  of  those  symbolized  by  the  key 
of  doctrine.  As  the  ftmctions  of  the  minister's  office  neces- 
sarily require  his  whole  time,  he  is  wholly  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Elders,  set  apart  to  rule  only,  are, 
in  so  far  as  their  time  and  their  attention  are  demanded,  ad 
really  devoted  as  ministers.  The  dedication  is  as  real  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  elders  have  no  more  power 
to  divert  to  conflicting  objects,  the  time  necessary  to  per- 
form their  official  duties,  than  a  minister  has  to  do  so  witib 
any  part  of  his  time.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  extent 
of  the  dedication.  In  the  minister,  it  includes  his  whole 
man  the  whole  time ;  in  the  elder,  it  includes  his  whole  man 
all  the  time  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  requires 
of  him.  It  is,  therefore,  as  reaUy  the  taking  back  of  a 
thing  devoted — ^for  an  elder  to  engage  in  a  calling  that  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  his  whole  duty — as  for  a  minister  to  en- 
gage in  a  secular  business  that  prevents  him  from  doing  his. 
We  refer,  as  sustaining  these  positions,  to  Acts  xz.  28 ; 
1  Tim,  iv.  18-16. 

There  is,  then,  in  ordination  a  dedication  and  setting 
apart  of  the  person  ordained  in  the  name  and  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  And  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  as  real  in  the 
case  of  the  elder  as  in  the  case  of  the  minister.  And,  it 
must  necessarily  foUow,  that  the  accountability  of  both,  to 
Him  in  whose  name  they  are  set  apart,  and  to  whose  ser-» 
vice  they  are  appointed,  is  equally  direct.  The  elder  takes 
his  seat  in  a  church  court  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  not 
by  virtue  of  any  power  derived  from  the  people. 

The  difference  in  the  form  of  ordination  of  an  elder,  in 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  cannot  here  be  well 
passed  over.    As  it  has  respect  to  the  form,  and  not  to  the 
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substance  of  the  aot,  we  do  not  deem  it  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  it  has  received.  We  are  free  to  say  that  we  cannot 
see  the  reason  why  the  difference  was  made.  The  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  is  a  sign  of  setting  apart  to  office.  Num. 
xxvii.  23 ;  Acts  vi.  6,  and  xiii.  8.  Why  this  sign  should 
not  accompany  the  ordination  of  elders  we  are  unable  to 
see.  Of  one  thing  we  are  quit^  certain,  that  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  to  preach  and  dispense  the  sacraments  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason.  What  is  there  in  the  imposition  of  hands  so 
significant  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  ministers  that  forbids 
that  sign  to  be  employed  in  the  ordination  of  persons  merely 
to  rule  ?  We  find  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  this  differ- 
ence. And,  to  reason  from  the  absence  of  this  form  in  the 
ordination  of  elders,  in  favor  of  a  relation  sustained  by  him 
to  the  people  different  from  that  of  the  minister,  would  be 
to  get  into  a  vicious  circle — arguing  that  he  must  not  be 
ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands  because  he  represents 
the  people,  and  that  he  represents  the  people  because  he  is 
not  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  manner  of  investing  a  ruling 
elder  with  office  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  same  with 
that  of  investing  a  minister — ^by  a  court  constituted  in  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  exercise  of  power  of  the  same  kind — 
by  an  entire  dedication  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  office,  the  conclusion  seems  necessarily  to  fol- 
low, that  his  obligations  flow  from  the  same  source,  and 
his  accountability  is  through  the  same  medium  to  the  same 
authority. 

rV.  The  manner  of  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  ruling  elder  is 
the  last  point  we  adduce  to  prove  the  identity  of  his  office 
with  the  ruling  function  in  the  ministry.  We  are  aware 
that  an  argument  on  this  point,  ad  rem,  is  liable  to  the  fault 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It  has  the  appearance  of  inferring 
the  nature  of  the  office  from  the  exercise  of  it,  and  then  in- 
ferring its  proper  exercise  from  its  nature.  We  propose  to 
employ  it  now,  ad  hominera^  inasmuch  as  Presbjrterians  agree 
in  the  main  as  to  the  functions  of  the  office  and  to  the  man- 
ner of  performing  them.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  ques- 
tioned by  any  who  admit  the  existence  of  the  office  at  all, 
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that  the  ruling  elder  has  the  same  rights  in  a  church  court 
that  a  minister  has.  We  mean,  of  course,  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  ruling  function.  He  can  make  and  second  mo- 
tions, and  speak  on  them ;  he  can  vote  on  every  question; 
enter  his  dissent,  protest,  and  appeal.  His  vote  has  the 
same  weight  as  the  vote  of  a  minister.  He  is  under  the 
same  accountability.  If  he  commit  an  o|Kcia1  misdemeanor, 
he  is  tried  and  censured  by  the  court  under  which  he  is  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  people  who  have  chosen 
him  have  no  more  to  do  in  disposing  of  his  case  than  in 
disposing  of  the  case  of  a  minister.  Now,  if  he  received 
his  office  mediately  from  the  people,  and  acted  as  their  re- 
presentative, would  he  not  be  remanded  to  them  to  account 
for  his  stewardship  7 

And  here  we  must  not  overlook  a  plausible  argument  for 
the  views  we  are  controverting,  taken  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Parliament  of  England  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  difference  between  the  minis- 
try and  the  eldership,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  Houses,  in  those  legislative  bodies.  If  this 
point  was  made  out  in  practice  the  allegation  would  have 
weight.  But,  whoever  heard  of  a  Presbjrtery  or  a  Synod 
composed  of  two  bodies — the  one  lay  and  the  other  clerical 
—judging  separately  in  relation  to  the  same  question? 
And  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case,  is  a  proof  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  there  is  entire  homogeneity  in  the 
ruling  power  of  the  elder  with  that  of  the  minister. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  ruling  elder,  though  a  member 
of  Presbytery,  does  not  lay  on  his  hand  in  the  ordination  of 
a  minister.  We  admit  that  this  is  the  &ct,  and  that  it  is  so 
ordered  in  the  Westminster  Form  of  Church  Government. 
"The  preaching  presbyters,  orderly  associated,  are  those  to 
whom  the  imposition  of  hands  doth  appertain."  But  im- 
position of  hands  is  not  the  whole  of  ordination.  There 
may  be  a  propriety  in  elders  not  employing  the  sign  of 
setting  apart  a  candidate  to  an  office— one  of  the  functions 
of  which  he  himself  has  no  right  nor  power  to  perform. 
But  the  Westminster  Form  says,  also,  that  "The  power  of 
ordering  the  whole  work  of  ordination  is  in  the  whole 
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Presbytery."  Elders  are  part  of  a  Presbytery.  In  them, 
therefore,  is  the  power  of  ordering  the  work  of  ordination. 
They  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  and  they  give  their 
vote  on  the  question  of  ordaining  him.  They  join  in  the 
fiEisting  and  in  the  prayer,  whioh  are  parts  of  the  work. 
And  we  imagine  that  the  vote  to  ordain,  and  the  prayer 
actually  setting  the  candidate  apart  in  the  name  of  t)ie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  the  essentials  of  ordination ;  and  in  these 
the  elders  do  what  ministers  do,  and  all  they  do,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  one  that  leads  in  prayer. 

From  all  these  considerations,  then,  it  seems  most  evi- 
dent that,  in  every  aq)ect  and  element  of  it,  the  elder's 
authority,  as  a  ruler  in  the  church,  is  identical  with  that  of 
a  minister. 

If  we  are  asked  to  give  a  scriptural  warrant  for  thiB 
office,  we  refer  to  Acts  xx«  17,  Bom.  xii.  8, 1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
Eph.  iv.  11,  Heb.  xiii.  17,  1  Peter  v.  1,  besides  Acts  xiv. 
24,  and  Titus  i.  6,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
paper.  In  these  passages  we  find  "elder,"  "him  that 
ruleth,"— "pastors,"  '^them  that  rule,"  &c.  We  wiU  be 
told  that  these  all  describe  the  ministry.  We  admit  they 
do,  but  we  deny  that  they  do  so  exclusively.  And,  that 
they  do  so,  must  be  proved  in  order  to  leave  the  ruling 
elder  without  a  warrant  &om  them  for  his  office.  Let  it  be 
brought  out  by  a  fair  exegesis  of  these  passages,  that  they 
apply  to  ministers  alone;  and  then  let  the  advocates  for  the 
ruling  elder  seek  authority  for  his  office  elsewhere,  or  else 
give  it  up  as  imauthorized.  We  have  no  apprehension  of 
being  driven  to  this  alternative:  nor  do  we  rest  the  argu- 
ment here.  We  find  in  the  ruling  elder  what  is  required, 
and  all  that  is  required,  in  Bom.  xii  8. — "  He  that  ruleth  " 
Immediately  preceding,  teachers  and  exhorters  are  described. 
"He  that  teacheth  let  him  wait  on  teaching;  he  that  ex- 
horteth  on  exhortation."  These  are  the  special  functions  of 
the  minister's  office.  And  th^  follows — '^  He  that  ruleth, 
let  him  rule  with  diligence."  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  the  office 
designated  by  "  governments"  is  distinguished  firom  that  de- 
fflgnated  by  "  teachers."  In  Heb.  xiiL  7,  ministers  are  evi- 
dently meant.    "  Them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  who 
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have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God."  In  verse  17  of  the 
same  chapter,  we  find  the  injunction — "Obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves."  Why  this  re- 
petition of  the  command  to  perform  the  same  duty  to  the 
same  person,  if  in  both  cases  members  are  meant  7  And 
why,  in  the  latter  instance,  is  that  important  part  of  the 
description  of  this  oflSce  omitted  that  we  find  in  the  first  ? — 
"  Who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God." 

What  the  design  is  of  those  who  would  take  away  from 
the  ruling  elder  all  scriptural  warrant,  we  pretend  not 
to  say ;  but  we  are  clear  in  stating  that  the  tendency  of  it 
is  to  leave  the  office  void  of  Divine  institution ;  and,  if  it  is 
allowed  in  the  church  at  all,  to  be  there  merely  as  a  human 
expedient.  And  the  idea,  that  the  elder  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  savors  strongly  of  this.  It  leaves  the 
matter  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  people,  whether  they 
shall  have  elders  or  not.  Thus  ihejiu  divinum  of  Presby- 
terianism  is  virtually  denied ;  and  that  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  for  which  so  much  has  been  suflfered  to 
maintain  it,  is  frittered  away  to  be  a  mere  device  of  man,  to 
be  changed  according  to  popular  views  of  policy  or  necessity. 

1  Tim.  V.  17  is  sometimes  called  the  stronghold  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  ruling  elder's  office.  We  shall  finish  this 
paper  by  a  consideration  of  this  verse ;  and  we  hope  to  show 
that  it  is  a  stronghold  that  cannot  be  taken  and  that  will 
not  be  surrendered;  The  passage  reads  thus — "  Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor, 
especially  they  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine." 

It  is  manifest  that  this  passage  is  elliptical.  The  words, 
"those  of  them,"  need  to  be  substituted  for  "they,"  to 
give  the  meaning  in  full.  That  the  class  described  in  the 
last  of  the  verse  is  included  in  the  description  in  the  first 
clause,  we  presume  no  government  will  deny.  "  They  who 
labor  in  word  and  doctrine"  also  "  rule  well."  We  give  a 
few  instances  of  a  similar  construction ;  and,  in  every  in- 
stance, especially,  or  specially,  is  the  rendering  of  the  same 
Greek  word  ptaXiara,  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  "  Who  is  the  Saviour 
of  n,^l  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe."  "Those  that 
believe"  are  a  part  of  "  all  men."    Chap.  v.  8.  "  If  any  pro- 
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vide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
house."  "  His  own"  included  "  those  of  his  owji  house." 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  "The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  bring  with 
thee ;  and-  the  books,  especially  the  parchments."  "  The 
parchments"  were  among  the  things  "  left  at  Troas."  Qel. 
yL  10.  "  Do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith."  '^The  household  of  faith"  are  in- 
cluded in  "all  men." 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  in  all  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  is  an  antithesis.  Something  is  denied  to 
the  subject  of  the  one  part  of  the  sentence  which  is  affirmed 
of  that  in  the  other.  Take  the  first  example  given  above. 
1  Tim.  iv.  10.  It  is  denied  that  all  men  believe,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  believe.  The  denial  is  implied,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  real.  So  in  the  text  before.  It  is  denied  that 
all  who  "rule  well"  "labor  in  word  and  doctrine."  A 
part  is  compared  with  the  whole,  and  is  found  to  have  some- 
thing peculiar,  in  addition  to  having  what  is  common  to  all. 
That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  part,  is  that  they  labored  in 
word  and  doctrine. 

Now,  as  each  part  of  the  sentence  is  complex,  a  further 
analysis  is  required  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  of  the 
antithesis.  What  is  meant  by  "  laboring  in  word  and  doc- 
trine?" Does  it  denote  an  additional  fUnction  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  "  ruling  well,"  or  the  better  performance  of  the 
function?  Those  who  deny  that  the  ruling  elder  is  found 
in  this  verse,  take  the  latter  view :  we  maintain  the  former. 
We  hold  that  "ruling,"  or  "presiding,"  npottncDreZf  means 
administering  the  government  of  the  church — "  ruling  well," 
xo^fiiC,  means  doing  this  diligently  and  faithfully.  Labor- 
ing in  word  and  doctrine  means  performing  what  are  pro- 
perly ministerial  functions--dispensing  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments. Those  "  who  rule"— elders — deserve  honor ;  those 
"who  rule  well"  —  diligent  elders — should  have  double 
honor;  and  those  who,  in  addition  to  this,  "labor  in  word 
and  doctrine" — ^ministers — ^have  a  special  claim  on  this  two- 
fold honor.  This  is  all  plain,  agreeable  to  common  sense, 
and  according  to  the  analogy  of  fiuth. 
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Let  us  examine  now  the  other  view  of  the  passage.  Ae- 
eording  to  it,  the  antithetical  point  is  in  the  word  ^*  labor/' 
— as  expressing  the  manner  of  doing  the  work  belonging  to 
all.  The  meaning,  then,  would  be — ^the  whole  ministry 
deserves  honor ;  those  who  do  their  work  well  should  re- 
ceire  double  honor ;  and  those  "who  labor" — who  toil  aiid 
exhaust  their  strength  in  it — should  especially  have  "  double 
honor."  Now,  we  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  term  "  labor" 
that  expresses  more  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  this 
duty,  than  is  expressed  by  the  term  "  well."  Can  a  minis- 
ter do  his  work  tvett,  and  yet  not  labor  in  it  ?  This  would 
be  a  nice  distinction — ^too  nice  for  us  to  make. 

But,  does  the  Qveek  word  here  rendered  "labor,"  xoTViow, 
express  the  manner  of  ^oing  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
not  the  work  itself?  This  inquiry  is  of  importance  in  an 
examination  of  the  passage;  and  it  is  to  be  answered  by  the 
application  of  ex^etical  rules.  Now,  we  affirm,  that  while 
the  word  in  its  primitive  and  literal  sense  means  ''  to  be 
weary,  tired,  to  faint,"  it  also  means  to  woric,  to  be  employed, 
and,  when  tropically  used,  in  reference  to  the  ministry,  it 
expresses  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office — 
Acts  XX.  85,  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  Eph.  iv.  28,  2  Tim.  ii.  6,  are  in- 
stances of  the  first  of  these  affirmations — and  John  iv.  88, 
1  Cor.  XV.  10,  Phil,  ii  16,  1  Thess.  v.  12,  of  the  second.  In 
John  iv.  88,  Christ  uses  both  the  term  "reap"  and  "labor" 
in  a  tropical  sense — ^the  latter  expressing  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  former  the  fruit  and  reward  of  the  work. 
"I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labor; 
other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors." 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  Jewish  teachers  had  labored  to 
weariness  and  exhaustion  in  instructing  the  people,  but 
merely  that  they  had  occupied  the  place  of  expounders  of 
the  law  to  them,  and  in  that  way  prepared  them  for  receiv- 
ing the  truth  preached  by  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Paul  saya— 1  Cor.  xv.  10 — "I  labored  more  abundantly 
than  they  all."  This  is  easily  understood  when  we  take  the 
term  labor  as  expressive  of  his  work  as  an  apostle ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  forced  meaning  to  imderstand  it  of  his 
prosecuting  that  work  to  weariness  and  fainting.    All  the 
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apostles  labored,  bat  he  labored  more  abundaatljr  than  they ; 
without  doubt  he  alluded  to  his  extensive  travels  and  fre- 
quent preaching  in  planting  the  church.  The  qualifying 
term,  TttptatroztpoVf  "  more  abundantly,"  contains  the  idea  of 
the  diligent  manner  of  performing  the  service;  but  it  would 
have  been  wholly  useless  here  if  that  meaning  was  included 
in  the  verb  itself. 

We  will  examine  farther,  in  this  connection,  only  1  Thess. 
V.  12.  "  And  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  which 
labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  ad- 
monish you."  That  ministers  are  meant  here,  there  is  no 
doubt.  They  are  described  by  the  terms  "  laboring,"  "  rul- 
ing," 7rpoe<najMvou^,  and  "  admonishing."  We  have  here, 
as  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  the  text  whose  meaning  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  evolve,  the  same  Greek  words  in  juxtaposition — render- 
ed "ruling"  and  ''laboring."  The  point  to  be  ascertained 
here  is — Does  "  labor"  mean  the  function  peculiar  to  the  min- 
ister, and  something  distinct  from  ruling  ?  Or,  does  it  mean 
a  diligent  and  toilsome  manner  of  performing  his  whole 
duty  ?  We  affirm  that  it  is  the  first,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  an  exegesis  of  the  passage  that  would  make  it  mean 
anything  else.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  verse, 
in  connection  with  the  one  immediately  following  it,  is  a 
more  detailed  repetition  of  the  direction  in  Timothy.  This 
will  appear  by  presenting  them  both  together.  "  Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor, 
especially  they  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine."  *'  And 
we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  who  labor  among 
you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you,  and 
to  esteem  them  highly  in  love,  for  their  works'  sake."  And 
while  we  readily  admit,  that  in  Thessalonians  ministers  are 
described  by  all  these  terms  employed,  we  maintain  that  the 
term  "  labor"  respects  as  really  the  work  they  have  to  do 
as  the  terms  "  ruling"  and  "  admonish."  This  was  our  de- 
sign in  quoting  the  passage,  and  we  merely  add,  that  while 
it  does  not  clearly  teach  that  the  ofl&ce  of  ruling  elder  is  of 
equal  authority  and  dignity  with  the  same  ofi^e  in  the  min- 
ister, it  does  teach  that  "ruling"  and  laboring"  are  distinct 
parts  at  the  minijster's  office.    This  being  proved,  the  text 
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in  Timothy,  and  our  analysis  of  it,  page  48, 49,  settles  the  point 
that  by  *  the  elders  that  rule"  is  meant  those  who  "mle" 
but  who  do  not  "labor" — ^who-are  rulers  but  not  ministers. 
Before  we  close,  it  seems  necessary  to  advert  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "honor,"  rr//ijc,  in  the  text  in  Timothy.  It 
is  contended,  by  those  who  maintain  that  ministers  only  are 
meant,  that  the  word  signifies  in  this  place,  "price,"  "hire," 
"recompence."  The  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  ruling 
elders  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  they  can- 
not be  the  persons  to  whom  "double  honor,"  or  rather 
double  pay  is  to  be  given.  Apart  from  criticism,  there  is 
something  in  the  exposition  of  the  passage  enjoining  on  the 
people  to  pay  a  double  price,  for  their  ministers'  services ; 
that  however  much  it  might  seem  to  promote  his  interests, 
would  not  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  either 
himself  or  of  the  people.  To  us  the  meaning  put  on  the 
term  is  very  like  a  desperate  attempt  to  support  a  baseless 
theory.  We  find  the  term  "honor,"  and  its  Greek  original, 
in  Eom.  xiii.  7,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  1.  It  is  found  in  many  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  but,  we  quote  these,  because 
in  them  it  stands  in  similar  connection  with  that  in  which 
it  is  in  the  verse  before  us,  enjoining  the  duty  of  inferiors  to 
superiors.  Rom.  xiii.  7.  "  Render  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute 
to  whom  tribute ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom 
fear ;  honor  to  whom  honor  J^  We  presume  no  one  will  con- 
^  tend  that  the  last  injunction  in  this  verse  means  anything 
else  than  that  subjects  should  render  due  esteem  and  honor 
to  their  rulers.  1  Tim.  vi.  1.  "Let  as  many  servants  as  are 
under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor. ^^ 
Two  things  we  note  here — that  this  direction  is  but  a  few 
verses  afl»r  the  one  that  contains  the  word  in  question,  and 
also  that  the  word  expressing  the  duty  enjoined  is  the  same 
in  both  places — "GJounted  worthy  of  honor."  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  same  category  of  directions, 
would  employ  a  term  in  two  widely  diflferent  senses.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  directs  the  people  to  reckon  the  elders 
that  rule  well  worthy  of  double  honor,  and,  in  the  second, 
he  directs  servants  to  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all 
honor.    We  do  not  wait  to  show  that  by  this  last  command 
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is  meant  respect  and  esteem  due  from  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters— ^for  even  the  exigencies  of  a  desperate  cause  will  not 
force  any  sane  man  to  stultify  himself  by  teaching  that  the 
Apostle  means  that  servants  should  pay  wages  to  their 
masters. 

We  are  aware  that  the  connection  of  the  following  verse 
with  the  one  under  consideration  is  used  to  sustain  the  in- 
terpretation of  honor  as  meaning  recompense.  We  admit 
that  the  particle  7*0^  is  generally  used  in  this  causal  sense, 
and  that  this  is  its  use  here.  The  precept  taken  &om  the  Jew- 
ish law  contains  a  principle  that  is  in  this  place  applied  to  those 
who  exercise  office  in  the  church.  That  principle  iS;  that 
what  is  due  should  be  given.  In  its  application  lo  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations  and  duties,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  unrestricted 
sense.  That  honor  is  due  by  ike  people  to  those  who  rule 
and  labor  among  them,  is  shown  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13. 
''  Honor  them  who  labor,  and  are  over  you  and  admonish  you ; 
and  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake." 
Oar  argument  loses  nothing  by  admitting  that  recompense 
to  whom  it  is  due  is  meant ;  while,  imless  this  be  all  that  it 
means,  it  has  no  force  as  an  objection  to  our  position.  If, 
by  the  institution  of  Christ,  there  is  a  class  of  officers  for 
whose  services  there  is  to  be  no  pecuniary  remuneration, 
and  yet  to  whom  honor  is  due,  then,  by  this  text,  to  them 
honor  is  due;  if  there  is  another,  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
compense as  well  as  honor,  then,  by  the  same  authority,  both 
are  due  to  them.    The  ol^tion  merely  begs  the  qustion. 

4nd  now,  we  leave  it  to  intelligent  Presbyterians  to  judge 
whether  we  have  not  demonstrated  the  proposition  enimci* 
ated  in  the  beginning — "  Uiat  the  ruling  power  in  the  church 
is  a  spiritual  function,  derived  from  Christ  her  head,  and 
oonfenred  by  courts  constituted  in  his  name,  on  persons  called 
thereto;"  and,  moreover,  that  the  ruling  elder,  as  distinct 
from  the  ministeri  has  this  office  in  common  with  him,  and 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

NoTs.-^The  histoficftl  aspeot  of  tills  quMtion  has  not  been  tonohed  in 
Uiepieoedlngsrtlele..  lUlerials  are  Available,  however,  to  show  that  the 
ohiueh  in,  her  beat  times  had  her  ruling  elders  as  weU  as  her  ministers — ^in 
the  exercise,  too,  of  authority  the  same  in  nature  and  derived  from  the 
same  source.    This  maj  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 
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[c<Mmin7Ki>.] 

Akticb  IV.— Traotabianism  Traced  to  its  Souboks. 

We  have  seen  that  Tractarianism  is  simply  disguised 
Popery,  and  that  owing  to  the  vail  which  its  promoters  con- 
trive, by  the  nse  of  Protestant  phraseologv,  to  cast  over  it, 
there  is  more  danger  to  Protestant  interests  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  than  from  avowed  Romanism.  It  becomes, 
then,  an  inquiry  of  great  interest  as  well  to  the  theologian 
as  to  the  historian,  ''  How  has  Tractarianism  arisen  and  at- 
tained such  power  in  the  bosoih  of  a  church  long  deemed 
by  many  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism — a  church  in  whose 
roll  of  worthies  are  inscribed  the  names  of  such  illustrious 
martyrs  for  the  Protestant  &ith  as  Oranmer,  Latimer,  Bid- 
ley,  and  Hooper,  and  of  such  stalwart  assailants  of  Popish 
errors  as  Ohillingworth,  Stillingfleet,  Barrow,  and  Tillot- 
son?"  A  satis&ctory  solution  of  this  question  involves  a 
survey  of  the  genius  of  prelacy,  of  the  pectdiar  circum- 
stances of  the  English  Ohuroh,  and  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
age.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  a  direct  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  Puseyism  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  some 
hypotheses  which  have  been  thrown  out  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  rise  of  that  system,  but  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  entitled  to  much  confidence. 

It  has  been  asserted,  for  example,  that  the  perversion  of 
Oxford  was  the  result  of  a  deep  plot,  in  pwsuaiice  c^  whidi 
members  of  the  Jesuit  order  insinuated  themselves  among 
the  students,  and  even  attained  the  rank  of  teachers  in  that 
aristocratic  seat  of  learning.  The  assertion  has  been 
hazarded  even,  (for  in  certain  moods*<tf  mind  the  'bcddest 
theory  is  apt  to  seem  the  wisest,)  that  Joseph  Blanco  White, 
a  distinguished  Spanish  priest,  who,  when  the  troops  of 
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Napoleon  were  advancing  upon  Seville,  fled  to  England, 
where,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  made  a  profession  of  the 
Protestant  faith  and  was  admitted  a  elergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  a  disguised  Jesuit.  In  support  of 
this  conjecture  it  is  noted  that  White  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  Oxford,  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  University,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Whately,  ranking  among  his 
friends.  It  is  not  denied  by  those  who  put  forward  this 
supposition  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  Oxford  heresy, 
that  Blanco  White  wrote  strenuously  against  the  chief 
errors  of  Bomanism ;  but  they  argue  that  this  circumstance 
does  not  militate  against  their  view,  beoause  that  in  order 
to  lull  suspicion,  and  gain  the  oonfideace  of  the  English 
Church,  White  would  naturally  adopt  such  a  course,  while 
his  doing  so  would  be  in  per&ct  accordance  with  the  "  de- 
oeivableness  of  unrighteousness,"  which  forms  so  marked  a 
£Bftture  of  Jesuitical  policy.  If  it  is  said  by  way  of  com- 
bating this  opinion,  that  White,  before  his  death,  had  sunk 
into  Socinianism,  and  even  into  the  Atheism  which  he  tells 
us  had  laid  hold  of  him  while  yet  be  officiated  as  a  Bomish 
priest,  the  theorists  of  whom  we  now  speak  reply,  that  this 
also  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  craft  of  the  Jesuitical 
order,  because,  by  seeming  to  glide  into  infidelity  through 
Protestantism,  he  might  hope  to  lend  confirmation  to  the 
aocusation  of  Romanists  that  Protestantism  is  seminal  in* 
fidelity,  and  conducts  such  as  follow  out  its  principles  logi- 
cally, to  the  abyss  of  atheism. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  can  discover,  there  is  no  evidenoe 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  such  a  deep  and  perfidious  de- 
sign to  Blanco  White ;  although  we  readily  concede  that 
Jesuitism  is  ci^ble  of  concoeting,  attempting,  and  execut- 
ing a  scheme  of  the  kind  supposed.  It  is  alnaost  impossible 
to  read  the  c<Hitroversial  productions  of  White's  pen  with- 
out feeling  that,  however  ignorant  he  may  have  been  of  the 
true  Gbspel,  he  sincerely  hated  some  of  the  most  palpable 
errors  of  Bomanism.  He  ftmuahes  a  sketch  of  his  early 
life,  in  which  he  describes  the  different  phases  of  opinion 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  does  this  with  such  an 
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air  of  candor  as  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been  as- 
sumed. Moreover,  the  effect  which  his  writings  would  have 
on  most  minds,  is  to  generate  a  deep  abhorrence  of  Popery. 
While  acting  as  a  priest  in  ^)aiD,  he  became  the  prey  of 
skepticism,  or  rather  of  downright  atheism.  From  the 
deadly  grasp  of  this  system  he  seems  hardly  ever  to  have 
been  entirely  delivered,  although  for  a  time,  through  the 
reading  of  Butler,  Paley,  and  other  writers  on  the  Evidencee 
of  Christianity,  he  enjoyed  some  grateful  sunshine.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  on  arriving  in  England,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  rationalistic  divines  of  the  English 
Church — men  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  outworks 
of  the  Christian  faith,  while  ignorant,  or  erroneous,  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion — men  who  relished 
Plato  more  than  John,  Aristotle  more  than  Paul.  Miser- 
able comforters  were  such  men  to  one  weary  and  heavy 
laden  I 

On  the  whole,  we  see  no  proper  reason  for  ascribing  the 
Puseyite  movement  to  Jesuitical  influence.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  after  it  became  noised  abroad  that  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  coming  into  favor  at  Oxford,  Bomish 
emissaries,  guided  by  true  vulture  instincts,  hastened  to  the 
spot  where  the  corruption  revealed  itself.  Even  now,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  spent  by  Rome  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  England  is  devoted — ^the  "  Catholic  Almanac^' 
being  witness — ^to  the  maintenance  of  agents  and  instrumen- 
talities, whose  centres  of  operation  are  the  two  eyes  of 
England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Newman  and  his  con- 
federates entered  upon  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  with  the  secret  intention  of  Romanizing  the  Church 
Of  England,  and  that  the  progress  Romeward  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  these  men  apparently  made,  was  the  carrying 
out  of  a  preconcerted  policy.  This  conjecture  appears  to 
be,  however,  not  only  destitute  of  proof,  but  also  at  variance 
with  many  facts  which  could  be  adduced;  while  it  still 
leaves  it  a  mystery  as  to  how  these  men  had  imbibed  Rom- 
ish sentiments.  Li  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Newman 
delivered  and  published  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  he 
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applied  himself  to  the  task  of  examining  and  refuting  the 
principal  pecularities  of  the  Popi^  creed.  He  was  at  first 
rather  disposed,  it  is  said,  to  attach  himself  to  the  evange- 
lical school  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  so  far  from  de* 
signing  to  propagate  Popery,  he  seems  to  have  commenced 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  with  the  intention  in  part  of  re- 
pelling what  he  considered  Popish  aggressions  upon  the 
English  Church.  He  and  his  coadjutors,  when  accused  of 
Bomanizing  designs,  strenuously,  and,  for  some  years  at 
least,  with  apparant  candor,  disavowed  such  perfidious  pur- 
poses, and  pointed  to  much  which  they  had  written  as  proof 
that  they  had  no  liking  for  Popery.  We  are  inclined  to 
give  them  credit  for  sincerity,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  course,  in  oflfeiing  such  a  disavowal ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  them  whdn,  in  their  later  life,  they  dis- 
claimed and  repudiated  the  dupUoity  laid  to  their  charge. 
They  seem  to  have  drifted  for  a  time  unconsciously  toward 
Bome ;  and  when  at  length  they  awoke  to  a  perception  of 
the  distance  they  had  traveled  from  the  Protestant  position, 
their  moral  nature  had  become  so  besotted  by  repeated 
sophistry  and  disingenuous  pleading,  that  they  may  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  law  prescribed  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples,  and  dissembled 
their  real  sentiments  and  aspirations,  in  order  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  holy  cause  to  which  they  had  now  de- 
voted themselves. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  discover  the  fountains  from  which 
issued  the  malignant  flood  of  fisdae  doctrine  by  which  the 
Episcopal  Church,  both  in  England  and  America,  has  for 
many  years  been  inundated. 

I.  Puseyism  results  in  part  fit)m  prelacy — the  form  of 
government  which  obtuns  in  the  English  Church — and 
also,  under  a  milder  type,  in  the  self-styled  ''Church  of 
America."  The  position  occupied  by  a  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  calculated  to  beget  and  foster  in  him 
a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  ambition.  That  some  of  these 
bishops  have  been  noted  for  Christian  simplicity  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind  does  not  prove  that  the  office  they  held  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  these  graces,  or  even  very 
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compatible  with  the  exercise  of  them.  Now,  whatever 
possesses  a  native  t^:idency  to  stimolate  pnde  and  lordly 
assumption  within  the  preeincts  of  the  church;  favors  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Popery.  Prelates  are  not  likely  to  re* 
tain  long  their  sovereignty  over  the  church,  if  they  cannot 
surround  themselves  by  imaginary  supports  and  bulwarks. 
They  also  become  intoxicated  by  the  servile  flattery  ad* 
dressed  to  them,  and  perhaps  at  length  persuade  themselves, 
that  the  arguments  used  to  prove  them  the  channds  of 
grace  to  a  desolate  world  are  conclusive.  The  doctrine  of 
Ae  apostolical  succession  of  the  bishop  is,  in  such  cireum* 
stances,  most  welcome,  and  to  this  doctrine,  urged  so  ex- 
tensively by  English  Episcopalians  in  defence  of  the  claims 
of  the  prelates,  may  be  traced  ia  a  large  degree  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Tractarianism.  In  Hact,  the  man  who  swallows 
the  dogma  of  the  succession  is  essentially  a  Bomanist,  and 
is  prepared  for  receiving  with  &tal  fBunlity  the  very  worst 
doctrine  emanating  from  the  Vatican. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  leaders  in  the  Puseyite 
revolution  were  not  prelates,  but  priests  or  presbyters,  who 
could  not  be  actuated  by  any  of  the  selfish  and  ambitious 
motives  which  might  readily  be  supposed  to  have  an  in^ 
fluence  upon  the  bishops.  This  objection  assumes  thai 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  "clergy"  there  does  not 
exist  an  overbearing  diq>osition,  similar  to  that  which  their 
superiors  might  feel  and  evince ;  but  a  litde  knowledge  of 
human  nature — certainly  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
within  the  circle  more  immediately  ocmtemplated — ^would 
suffice  to  dispel  this  notion.  The  Presbyters  feel  that  theit 
own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  depends  much 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  bishops.  K  the  bishops  are  the 
real  successors,  as  they  claim,  of  the  apostles,  and  can  alone 
convey  to  others  the  right  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sitoraments,  then  the  *'  clergy"  set  apart  by  them  are  the  only 
authorized  preachers — all  othens  who  officiate  tmder  the 
niame  of  Presbyterian,  Oongr^;ational,  or  Baptist  ministers 
being  mere  intruders^-thieves  and  robbers  who  have  not 
entered  the  sheepfold  by  the  deor.  This  feeling  of  superi^ 
ority  on  the  part  of  Episcopal  underlings  to  the  ^'  teachers 
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of  the  sects"  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  kindred  doctrine  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist.  Deeming  himself  a  channel 
of  mystic  virtues — a  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — it  is  not  strange  that  the  Episcopal  rector  or  par- 
son should  wear  an  air  of  much  importance,  and  cherish  a 
feeling  of  contempt — ^at  least  of  contemptuous  pity — for  all 
aspirants  to  the  pastoral  office  who  are  not  even  bold  enough 
to  claim  the  prerogative  of  making  infants  heirs  of  God  by 
the  performance  of  the  baptismal  ceremony.  Thus,  it  may 
easily  be  seen,  that  the  presbyter  who  magnifies  the  office 
of  a  prelate  thereby  adds  to  his  own  dignity ;  while  it  is 
also  quite  intelligible,  how  the  hope  of  one  day  wearing  the 
mitre  may  render  many  a  presbyter  eloquent  in  praise,  and 
fervent  in  defence,  of  the  Episcopjd  office.  We  contend, 
then,  that  the  prelatical  form  of  church  government  has  a 
tendency  to  inflate  the  ministry,  both  high  and  low,  with 
pride,  consequently  to  incite  them  to  the  devising  of  expedi- 
ents for  supporting  their  arrogant  assumptions,  and  thue 
conducts,  by  a  very  natural  process,  to  the  essentially  Bom* 
ish  doctrines  of  Apostcdical  Succession  and  Baptismal  Be- 
generation.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  manner  now  indicated 
that  prelacy  leads  to  Puseyism  and  Popery.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  for  those  who  undertake  to  defend 
the  Divine  right,  or  even  legitimacy  of  the  prelatical  form 
of  church  government,  that  the  New  Testament  is  very  re- 
firactory  as  to  yielding  testimony  fevorable  to  their  purpose. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  prove,  from  Scripture,  that  the 
bishop  is  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  ordinary  pastor. 
Even  critical  and  ambitious  Episcopalians  admit  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  terms  "bishop"  and  "elder"  are  used 
as  interchangeable ;  and  whether  they  should  admit  this  or 
not,  we  think,  it  can  be  proved.  Conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  so  far  as  Biblical  evidence  is  concerned, 
the  advocates  of  prelacy  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  for  support.  In  doing  so  they 
are  strongly  tempted  to  assign  to  tradition,  and  uncanonical 
books,  a  position  utterly  inoompatible  with  the  paramount 
claims  of  Scripture.    The  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  fkith 
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ifl,  by  such  special  pleaders,  practically  renounced,  and  tlie 
Fathers  are  exalted  to  a  coordinate  rank  at  least  with  the 
apostles — ^nay  the  former,  as  being  more  pliant  in  the  hands 
of  prelatists,  soon  take  precedence  of  the  latter  as  authori- 
ties on  topics  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Thus  the  effort 
to  sustain  prelacy  conducts  to  one  of  the  fundamental  errors 
of  Popery — one  also  which  is  prolific  of  numberless  other 
errors.  It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  the  ad- 
mission of  an  unscriptural  dogma  that,  in  defending  it,  we 
are  apt  to  be  impelled  to  the  adoption  of  illegitimate  modes 
of  proof;  and  thus  one  error  may  draw  after  it  a  thousand 
others  worse  than  itself.  Prelacy  has  contributed  to  lower 
the  Bible  and  exalt  tradition  in  the  esteem  of  the  English 
Church.  It  is  an  incubus  which  has  well  nigh  pressed  the 
life  out  of  that  church.  It  is  a  burden  which  will  ultimately 
prove  too  heavy  for  any  church  of  Christ,  and  which,  in 
proportion  as  a  church  is  pervaded  by  Christian  vitality, 
she  will  feel  to  be  the  more  intolerable. 

Confirmation  of  what  we  have  advanced  on  this  point 
may  be  derived  from  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  in  which  we 
can  distinctly  trace  the  growth  of  opinion,  and  the  steps  by 
which  the  writers  were  led  ultimately  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
One  of  the  really  interesting  and  instructive  features  of 
those  prosy  tracts  is  the  fact,  that  they  afford  us  the  means 
of  tracing  the  evolution  of  sentiment — the  development  of 
doctrines  in  the  minds  of  the  authors.  And,  forming  our 
judgment  from  the  tracts,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
desire  to  exalt  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  a  predominent 
element  in  the  complexity  of  influences  by  which  Puseyism 
was  hatched.  The  very  first  of  the  series  contains  a  lugu- 
brious complaint  in  regard  to  the  low  opinion  prevalent 
even  among  "  Churchmen^'  as  to  th^  sacredness  and  dignity 
of  the  Episcopal  office,  imd  calls  upon  all  the  ministers  of 
the  English  Church  to  rally  around  their  bishops ;  to  ad- 
vocate their  claims  ag  the  successors  and  representatives  of 
the  apostles ;  and  to  comport  themselves  as  becomes  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  Episcopal  ordination. 
This  is  the  first  note  struck  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and 
a«  we  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  them  we  can  perceive  how 
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step  by  step,  the  writers  are  led  to  tte  acceptance  and  main- 
tenance of  the  most  unscriptural  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
system.  Here,  also,  we  can  discover  one  reason  why  the 
English  bishops  have  been  so  tolerant — in  some  instances 
perceptibly  enamored — of  Puseyite  doctrines  and  practices. 
Very  savory  must  the  doctrine  of  Oxford,  in  regard  to  the 
mysterious  importance  of  the  Episcopal  office,  have  been 
to  the  pompous  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  wonder  is 
that  doctrine  so  unctuous  and  fascinating  did  not  command 
even  a  greater  measure  of  Episcopal  patronage  than  has 
actually  been  extended  to  it.  The  sycophantic  language 
used  relative  to  the  bishops  by  such  men  as  the  authors  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  was  calculated  to  intoxicate  the 
minds  of  those  dignitaries.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
of  them  owe  their  preservation  from  such  a  calamity  to 
their  love  of  the  world,  and  their  preference  of  its  "  pomps 
and  vanities"  to  the  merely  ghostly  supremacy  claimed  for 
them  by  the  devoted  Puseyites.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
certain  abbots  and  bishops  of  the  middle  ages  to  assume, 
with  greater  zest,  the  coat  of  mail  than  their  canonical  vest- 
ments, has  not  become  quite  extinct  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; numerous  as  may  be  the  proofe  that  "the  age  of 
chivalry,"  as  Burke  expressed  it,  "is  gone.'* 

II.  There  has  always  existed  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  a  mass  of 
Arminian  and  Ritualistic  sentiment  which  only  awaited  a 
favorable  conjimction  of  circumstances  to  ripen  into  Popery. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  famous  saying  of  Lord  Chatham 
— "The  Church  of  England  has  a  Calvnistic  creed,  a  Popish 
Liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy."  The  chief  objection 
which  we  have  to  this  saying  is,  that  in  designating  the 
creed  of  the  Anglican  Church  "Calvnistic,"  it  needs  to  be 
accepted  with  considerable  abatement.  While  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  subscription  to  which  is  required  of  minis- 
ters of  that  Church,  Calvinism  in  a  modified  form  is  un- 
questionably taught,  yet  these  articles  at  the  same  time 
contain  declarations  which  afford  loopholes  of  escape  to  any 
subscribers  who  are  inclined  to  Arminian  opinions.  More* 
over,  in  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  enough  can  be  found  to  af- 
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ford  shelter  and  countenaDoe  to  those  who  adopt  views  the 
most  incompatible  with  Calvinism,  or  genuine  Protestant- 
ism. To  these  departments  of  her  formularies  have  the 
Bationalists  and  Bitualists  of  the  English  Church  alike  re* 
sorted;  and  from  them,  as  from  thorny,  perplexing  thickets, 
have  maintained  a  galling  fire  on  their  fellow-churchmen  of 
an  evangelical  tone.  Had  evangelical  teaching  pervaded 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  period  when  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  made  their  appearance,  thc^  would  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  as  powerless  as  the  leaves  of  Autumn.  But  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Church 
there  was  an  accummulation  of  inflammatory  matter,  for 
awakening  which  into  a  conflagration  little  more  than  a 
spark  was  required.  The  dark  nooks  of  the  two  great 
universities  of  England,  particularly  that  of  Oxford,  have 
never  received  a  thorough  Protestant  sweeping  illumination 
or  ventilation.  Bank  Arminianism,  and  incipient  Boman- 
ism,  have  found  in  those  two  nurseries  of  the  Church  a 
congenial  soil.  The  bats  and  owls  of  the  middle  ages  have 
never  been  thoroughly  dislodged  from  the  crevices  and 
recesses  of  those  seats  of  learning.  The  spirit  of  monkery 
still  lingers  around  those  Universities,  and  the  associations 
with  which  the  students  who  repair  to  them  are  surrounded, 
tend  to  generate  a  mediaval  tone  of  mind.  We  concur 
most  heartily  in  the  noble  defense  which  the  biographer  of 
John  Knox  has  famished  of  that  fearless  Beformer's  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  influence  for  evil,  which  the  monas- 
tries  and  other  buildings  identified  with  Popery  might  have 
in  Scotland,  if  left  undisturbed.  In  the  saying  ''Pu  down 
the  nests  and  the  rooks  will  fly  awa',"  as  applied  to  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  consecrated  to  idolatrous  ptirpoees 
there  was  much  sagacity  evinced,  and  if  Dr.  M'Crie  had 
survived  till  our  own  day  he  could  have  drawn  melancholy 
corroboration  of  his  own,  and  of  Ejiox's  views  from  ibe 
modem  history  of  Oxford,  if  not  also  of  Cambridge. 

The  bishops  who  performed  a  leading  part  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  English  Church  were  Calvaniatic  in  sentiment, 
even  as  r^garda  ecclesiastical  government,  but  as  the  le&a^ 
mation  had  not  begmi  with  them,  so'neither  was  the  carry* 
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ing  of  it  out  left  to  their  ditcretion ;  and  the  glorious 
moyement  was  arrested  by  the  strong  hand  of  Elizabeth  at 
a  point  when,  had  it  been  permitted  to  progress,  it  would 
probably  have  made  clean  work  with  the  abominations  of  the 
apostasy.  The  Chnreh  <^  England  never  has  been  purged 
effectually  of  Popish  practicefl^  leamngs,  and  sentiments,  nor 
indeed  3ould  such  a  desirable  consummation  be  reasonably 
looked  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  Elizabeth,  who,  moxe 
perhaps  than  any  other  mngle  person,  gave  character  to 
that  church,  and  projected  her  upon  her  career,  aimed  at 
rendering  her  attractive  to  Bomanists,  and  at  drawing 
within  her  fold  the  most  detennined  Papists  provided  they 
aeknowledged  the  Queen's  supremacy.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that 
when  by  Elizabeth's  direction  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
taidered  to  the  "clergy,"  lass  than  two  hundred  reftised  to 
take  it,  out  of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  parochial  minis- 
ters who  had  been  beneficed  imder  Bloody  Mary,  the  bigoted, 
relentless  persecutor  of  the  reformed.  Such  being  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  professedly  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  constructed,  it  need  not  appear  wonderful  that  a 
Laud  should  arise  within  her  in  process  of  time,  and  that  all 
along  her  course  can  be  clearly  seen  upon  her  part  a  pro- 
clivity for  Popery.  To  extend  our  analysis  a  little  further, 
we  may  say  that  the  English  Church,  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries and  more,  has  presented  the  spectacle  of  embracing 
within  her  fold  at  least  three  parties — an  Evangelical,  an 
Arminian,  or  rather  Laudean,  and  a  Rationalistic  party.  Of 
these  the  smallest  has  been  the  Evangelical,  while  against  it 
the  others  have  made  common  cause.  To  how  low  an  ebb 
the  Evangelical  interest  in  the  English  Church  was  reduced 
in  the  last  century  may  be  judged  by  a  letter  written  by 
John  Newton  in  the  year  1797.  "  I  am  not  sure,''  says  this 
exoellait  man,  ''that  in  the  year  1740  there  was  a  sin- 
gle Gospel  minister  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Now  we  have, 
I  know  not  how  many,  but  I  think  not  less  than  four  hun- 
.dred."  In  this  statement  he  has  no  rderence  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dissenters.  Writing  in  1801,  the  same  authority 
nys :  '^  I  am  told  there  ore  ten  thousand  parii^es  in  England. 
I  believe  more  than  nine  thousand  of  these  are  without  the 
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Gospel."  When  Eev.  Mr.  Bomaine,  an  honor  to  the  Chttrdi 
of  England;  preached  at  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  he  enoountered  bitter  opposition 
on  account  of  his  evangelical  views,  and  had,  it  is  all^^ed, 
but  one  coadjutor  among  all  the  ministers  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
gather  from  the  Commentary  of  the  judicious  Scott,  who 
was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  that 
the  pious  author  had  experienced  from  brethren  the  bitter- 
ness of  ''cruel  mockings,"  and  of  other  forms  of  perseom-- 
tions,  for  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  The  gentle  Cowper, 
too — a  moral  hero  with  more  than  feminine  sensibility  aad 
tenderness,  a  poet  around  whose  brow  posterity  has  wove*, 
and  will  continue  to  weave,  deserved  laurels,  whose  verse 
shall  live  while  the  langui^e  which  he  used  shall  last,  who 
for  vigor  and  delicate  precision  of  style  has  no  superior  in 
the  annals  of  English  literature— owes  much  of  the  melan- 
choly which  tinges  his  pages,  to  the  fact  that  his  contempo- 
raries of  "  The  Church"  were  more  disposed  to  accord  to 
him,  for  his  championship  of  evangelical  truth,  a  crown  of 
thorns  than  one  of  laurel.  Who,  that  has  ever  read,  can 
forget  the  polished,  yet  most  pungent  satire  with  which  the 
Bard  of  Olney  exposes  the  heathenism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  glowing  seal  with  which  he  vindicates  the 
cause  of  true  morality  and  religion,  t^inst  the  ignoranee 
and  sneers,  and  foul  aspersions  of  the  professed  representa- 
tives of  the  Apostles  ? 

Now,  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  tendencies  which  have 
found  place  in  the  Church  of  ^^gland  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  have  in  these  latter  times  cropped  up  in 
the  shape  of  Puseyism,  and  Neology,  or  diluted  infidelity. 
As  has  been  already  hinted^  Oxford  has  lately  given  biiih 
to  essays  very  different  in  many  respects  from  the  celebrated 
Tracts  for  the  Times;  and  yet  between  the  infidel  essayists 
tad  the  Romanizing  traotarians  there  are  sundry  points  of 
contact.  Superstition  and  infidelity  are  really  twins,  diverse 
from  each  other  though  they  appear.  The  Tractarianism  and 
tiie  Infidelity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  day  are 
the  outgrowth,  by  ike  different  prooessesy  of  the  old  Annin- 
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iaaism  ot  that  CSrarok ;  altlioii^  there  oan  be  little  doul]^ 
ii  the  flame  tuae  that  the  infidelity  which,  under  varioiiB 
guiflas,  bearing  the  g^eral  name  of  the  "  Broad  Church/'  is 
BOW  manifesting  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  ecdeidaatical 
establisfament  of  Ei^land,  results  in  a  good  degree,  &om 
Poseyism  by  reaotion.  In  one  of  the  notes  appended  by 
ike  late  Ardideacon  Hare  to  his  treatise,  "  The  Missicm  of 
the  Comforter,"  that  subde  analyst  ^md  eloqaent  writer, 
flirong  as  were  his  attachments  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  desirous  as  he  was  to  maintain  her  integrity  numerically 
by  ample  concessions  and  tolerance^  furnishes  incidentally 
oorroboration  of  i^everal  sentiments  which  we  have  just  been 
expressing.  With  r^rence  to  the  prominent  Anglican 
theologians  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
Ae  early  half  at  least  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hare  makes 
the  following  weighty  remarks : — ''In  many  of  our  divines 
of  this  age,  as  has  been  observed  already,  and  subsequently, 
the  reluctance  to  recognise  spiritual  influences  was  aggra- 
vated by  their  repugnance  to  the  parties  that  made  the  chief 
pretensions  thereto*  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with 
StilUngfle^  whpse  disposition  towaids  the  Puritans  was 
ooneiliatory.  His  narrow  views  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit  are  the  result  of  that  Arminian  scheme  of  doc- 
trine which  had  gained  much  ground  in  our  Church  prior 
to  the  civil  wars,  and  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bulk 
e£  its  opponents  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  became  almost 
exclusively  predominant.  For,  dnce  every  truth  has  a  con- 
tiguous error,  men  have  perpetually  overrun  the  boundary 
between  tiiem,  hom  their  fondness  both  for  exalting  their 
own  coBvii^oBSy  and  for*  d^re^ting  those  of  their  oppo- 
memtB;  and  thus,  while  Calvinism  has  been  too  prone  to 
lapse  into  Antinomian  and  Mank^hean  exaggeia^cas,  Armia- 
ianism  has  always  had  a  Fdagian  tendency,  and  been  apt  to 
tadoee  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  a  minknumy  to  a  single 
initiative  aot — ^be  it  with  refinraice  toindividoalsattbeir  b^)- 
tism^  or  in  their  inuusteilal  eapaeifty  at  their  ordination--. 
«r  wi&L  reSamnM  to  the  whole  Cbuich  in  the  sodraoles 
WMvghtatitsfeundttlioB*  {Phisisaftalogows  to  the  mecham- 
ml  gyelems  of  phikaiyhy^  wluek  9ae  nnwiliing  to  admit  ai^ 
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cUyine  agency  in  the  phyaoal  uniTerse  exoept  at  the  cacetLHsmT 
Such  being,  then,  the  dootorinal  characteristios  of  the  Englidi 
Church  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  Pusejism,  it  is  not  difficidt 
to  account  for  the  sucoeas  which  attended  the  Tracts  for  Ae 
Times,  fraught  with  puerilities  though  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions were.  The  Puseyite  tiieory  of  justification  is  essen- 
tially Arminian,  or  Pelagian,  and  hence  was  not  repulstTe 
to  those — a  very  numerous  dass — ^within  the  Ohurch  of 
England,  who  repudiated  GalvinisuL  We  are  justified,  saj 
the  Puaeyites,  not  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  OhiiBt 
imputed  to  us,  but  on  account  of  the  grace  imparted  to  us  in 
tiie  sacraments  whereby  we  are  rendered,  personally,  inter- 
nally righteous.  Hence  the  ablest  antagonif^  of  Tractariaa- 
ism  have,  in  grappling  with  the  system,  firmly  planted 
themselves  on  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justification,  by  fiadth 
on  account  solely  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Ohrist.-^ 
The  English  Church  presented  a  soil  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed  so  diligently  scattered  by  Newman, 
Pusey,  and  their  confederates. 

Moreover,  the  ritualistic  spirit  of  the  Anglican  Church 
conduced  to  the  birth  of  Tractarianism,  and  to  its  rapid 
spread.  Let  any  one  peruse  the  Book  of  Common  P^yer, 
and  he  will  find  enough  to  prove  how  much  of  Bomanisoi 
still  lingers  in  the  worship  and  arrangements  oi  the  ChunA 
of  England.  What  mean  those  special  services  for  saints' 
days  and  festivals,  of  which  the  BiUe  takes  no  account, 
unless  it  be  in  the  second  commandment,  to  warn  against, 
such  voluntary  humility  ?  From  sucdi  swamps  malarious 
influences  must  proceed,  which  will  prove  fatal  to  many, 
although  insufficiei^t  to  overpower  some  stix>ng  constitutioBS. 
Lot  the  Catechism,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
provided  her  youdi,  and  in  the  service  for  baptism,  the  doe- 
trine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration,  one  of  the  most  ofiBsnaive 
and  pernicious  tenets  of  Puseyism,  is  unquestionably  tau^t 
— and,  be  it  rraiembered,  thi^  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
.United  States  has  adopted  the  Catechiam  without  alteration, 
i^nd  the  baptismal  service  with  a  slight  change,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  omissiim  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
in  case  strong  olgectionii  to  the  use  of  it  should  be  made- 
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The  first  question  in  the  Catechism  (so  strongly  in  contrast 
with  the  grand  beginning  of  the  solemn  overture  of  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism)  is  not  an  unfit  introduction 
to  the  meagreness  of  that  form  of  doctrine.  It  is  as  follows : 
— *'  What  is  your  name  ?'*  The  second  qiiestion  is  like  unto 
it,  being  nothing  less  than  that  profound  inquiry,  "  Who 
gave  you  this  name?'*  In  answer  to  this  interesting  inter- 
rogatory the  pupil  id  taught  to  say,  "  My  Sponsors  in  Bap- 
tism, wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
Ck)d,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  as  forcibly  and  plainly 
presented  in  this  answer  as  the  most  advanced  Pusey ite  could 
desire.  Is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  issued  from  the  bosom  of  a  Church  which  puts  such 
a  Catechism  into  the  hands  of  her  children,  and  requires 
them  to  repeat  it  as  a  preliminary  to  confirmation  by  the 
bishop  ? 

In  the  prescribed  office  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  of 
adults,  we  discover  the  same  pernicious  doctrine.  After  the 
^*  priest"  has  immersed,  or  sprinkled,  pronounced  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  infani,  or  adult,  he. is  to  address  the  congre- 
gation in  these  terms — "  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  breth- 
ren, that  this  (child  or  person)  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 
into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  let  us  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,"  &c.  And  after  the  repe- 
tition of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  minister  is  to  say,  "  We 
yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  (infant  or  person)  with  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  hiiji  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption, 
and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church.  And  humbly 
we  beseech  thee  to  grant  that  he,  being  dead  unto  sin,  and 
Kving  unto  righteousness,  and  being  buried  with  Christ  in 
his  death,  may  crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly  abolish  the 
whole  body  of  sin,  and  that  as  he  is  made  partaker  of 
the  death  of  thy  Son,  he  may  also  be  partaker  of  his  resur- . 
rection,"  &c.  Again  we  ask,  what  wonder  is  it  that  out  of 
such  ritualistic  religion  Tractarianism  should  arise,  and, 
having  assumed  ^shape,  should  meet  with  a  cordial  reception 
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on  the  part  of  those  accnstomed  to  the  baptismal  seryice, 
and  the  Catechism  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  ? 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  other  parts  of  the  formxdaries 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  seen  taught  in  the  Catechism  and  Form  of 
Baptism.  This  we  will  not  venture  to  deny.  We  believe 
it  to  be  true,  and  we  recognize  in  this  circumstance  the  tem- 
porizing and,  in  some  respects,  compromising  Janus-like 
policy  which  presided  over  the  infancy  and  formative  pro- 
cess of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  with  how  much  plausi- 
bility can  one  of  Puseyite  leanings  infer  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  taught  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Catechism,  and  assimied  so  undeniably  in 
the  baptismal  service,  the  intention  of  the  Church  was  to 
put  this  doctrine  prominently  fprward,  and  to  make,  appa- 
rently, contradictory  dogmas,  elsewhere  found,  bow  to  tim 
doctrine  rather  than  it  to  them  ?  One  lesson  impressively 
taught  by  some  facts  just  now  alluded  to  is,  that  it  is  never 
safe — even  if  there  were  no  other  objection — ^for  a  Church  to 
admit  anything  unscriptural  into  her  constitution,  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  provisions  or  articles  which  she  may 
have  adopted,  shall  correct,  or  counteract  the  evil.  The  pot 
of  ointment  may  be  marred  by  a  single  dead  fly. 

[to  bs  continuxd.] 
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Articlb  V. — Thk  Theology  of  Art. 

There  are  two  grand  source  of  Theology — ^Nature  and 
Eevelation.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  except  through 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  these  sources.  That  derived 
through  Nature  is  commonly  designated  Natural  Theology, 
and  that  through  Revelation,  or  the  Bible,  is  called  Revealed 
Theology.  These  are,  however,  not  conflicting  Theologies, 
but  harmonious,  mutually  illustrative  and  corroborative ; 
and  while  each  embraces  some  fitcts  peculiar  to  the  ^particu- 
lar source,  whether  of  Nature  or  Revelation,  whence  it  is 
derived,  neither,  in  a  single  instance,  teaches  any  doctrines 
concerning  Deity  at  variance  with  those  which  are  taught 
by  the  other.  God  is  an  infinite  imity,  and  the  science  of 
God  is  necessarily,  therefore,  a  science  of  unity;  and,  if  truc^ 
will  i9variably  be  one,  and  consistent  with  itself  in  all  its 
teachings,  irrespective  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
may  be  conmixmicated. 

The  subject  of  our  proposed  dissertation  is  embraced  in 
the  province  of  Nature,  and,  consequently,  the  Theology  of 
Art  is  a  Natural  Theology.  It  is  natural,  not  merely  as 
distinguished  firom  Revealed,  but  also  as  strictly  and  truly 
pertaining  to  Nature.  And  it  is  the  Theology  of  only  one 
small  department  of  the  countless  multitude  of  departments 
within  the  doihain  of  the  Divine  creation  whence  we  may 
obtain  knowledge  concerning  Him  by  whom  all  things  con 
sist^  and  whose  being,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  benevo- 
lence, are  manifested  in  them  all. 

Art  18  often  spoken  of  in  contradistinctjon  from  Nature, 
as  though  there  was  an  opposition  between  them — as  though 
the  deeds  of  Art  were  in  violence  of  those  of  Nature.  And 
sp,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  term  as  given  by  cer- 
tain learned  lexicographers,  it  should  be  regarded.    "Art," 
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says  John  Craig  of  Glasgow,  "is  the  power  of  doing  some- 
thing not  taught  by  nature  or  instinct;"  and  Webster  says^ 
it  ''is  the  disposition  or  modification  of  things  by  human 
skill  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,"  and  "  in  this  sense 
art  stands  opposed  to  nature^  With  these  Worcester  ac- 
cords. 

We  accept  these  definitions  as  sufficiently  accurate  in  the 
main,  but  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  art  is,  in  any 
proper  sense,  opposed  to  nature.  Art  is  only  another  nature, 
and  the  distinguishing  means  by  which  it  achieves  its  pecu- 
liar results  are  no^urai  means,  employed  as  subject  to  natural 
laws,  modifying f  but  in  no  other  respect  interfering  with,  the 
original  productions  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  achieve* 
ments  of  art  are  human  achievements,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  God,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing in  their  aid  to  contribute  to  the  teachings  of  Natural 
Ideology  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  province  of  Natural 
Theology  exclusively  embraced  unmodified  nature,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Natural  Theologian  could  not  presume  to  look 
into  his  artificial,  or  "  mechanical  surroundings,"  for  any 
light  upon  this  momentous  theme — ^the  Science  of  God. 
Says  an  eloquent  writer :  "  All  classes  of  people  accept  it  afi 
a  duty  to  extol  nature,  and  to  disparage  art  in  the  compari- 
son, as  if  so  to  do  were  doing  God  service.  We  hear,  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  Divine  purpose  in  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  in  the  motions  and  powers  of  each;  but  ^ot  in  the  pro- 
ducts resulting  therefrom.  Lessons  of  creative  forethought 
are  drawn  from  the  shell,  the  honey-comb,  and  the  flower 
— seldom  or  never  from  the  picture,  implement,  garment, 
book,  or  building.  We  see  something  of  God's  glory  in  the 
violet,  snow-flake,  cataract,  and  sun;  we  fail  to  see  it  in  the 
instruments  which  reveal  the  minute  beauty  or  use  of  the 
wonderfiil  power  of  these  objects.  We  behold  it  in  the 
ores,  the  fire,  and  sand,  but  are  too  deaf  to  hear  it  in  the 
musical,  graceful  r^ult  brought  forth  from  those  formless 
materials — a  heavenly  sounding  bell,  "  On  the  bells  of  the 
horses  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord"  inscribed,  and  it  will  b# 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  religion  shall  consecrate  every- 
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thing,  but  also  ihat  in  everything  Uie  Most  High  shall  be 


seen 


"* 


In  researches  after  the  knowledge  of  Deity,  it  is  not 
deemed  as  transcending  the  legitimate  boonds  of  nature,  to 
oontemplate  the  busy  bee  in  its  interesting  labors  in  the 
construction  of  its  hexagon  city  and  the  treasuring  up  of  its 
nectar  food.  Its  powers  of  architecture  and  of  providence 
we  ascribe  to  peculiar  instincts  with  which  it  has  been  en* 
dowed  by  its  Chreator ;  and  hence  we  see  God  in  the  honey- 
comb. But  the  bee,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distinguishing  in- 
stincts, modifies  nature  as  certainly,  if  not  to  the  same 
extent,  as  does  man  by  his^superior  and  more  adventurous 
and  comprehensive  genius.  Again,  we  behold  dense  com- 
monwealths of  termites,  or  white  ants,  rearing  their  stately 
mound-dties,  and  replenishing  them  with  wealth  adapted  to 
iheir  wants;  and  we  study  their  habits,  their  royal,  and 
soldier,  and  laboring  orders  of  citizens,  all  fidthful  to  their 
respective  duties,  fiilfilling  their  respective  offices,  and  as  we 
gaze  and  wonder  at  these  singular  phenomena  of  animal  life, 
we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  footsteps  of 
Deity  are  here.  Thus,  also,  we  look  upon  the  beaver,  with 
his  dam  and  his  mud  dwellings  on  its  banks;  upon  the 
spider,  toilsomely  weaving  his  attenuated  web,  and  after-* 
wards  devoting  himself  to  his  murd^x>us  watch ;  in  shorty 
upon  all  the  multiplous  orders  of  animal  existence,  from  the 
diminutive  animalcule  to  the  huge  el^hant  or  whale,  and 
we  discover,  in  all  their  varied  instincts  adapted  to  their 
peculiars  mode  of  being,  the  indubitable  wisdom  of  GodHs 
workmanship  and  supervision,  and  the  reflected  attributes 
of  His  nature. 

And  why  should  instinct  rise  in  proof  of  God,  and  reason 
not  ?  Man,  we  say,  is  a  rational  creature ;  the  bird,  the 
beast,  the  insect,  the  reptile,  are  irralionaL  Man  achieves 
his  peculiar  works  xmder  the  inspiration  and  control  of 
reason ;  the  lower  orders  of  animal  creati<m  achieve  theirs 
und^  the  promptings  and  guidance  of  blind  instinct.  Not  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  how  fSar  it  may  be 
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pioper  to  asoribe  rationality,  in  some  aenae,  to  the  lowvr 
animals,  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  true,  as  is  commonly  a*^ 
gamed,  that  birds  bnild  their  nests,  however  artistioally 
fitted  to  the  wants  of  their  several  speoies;  that  caterpillar* 
weave  their  silken  shrouds ;  that  lions  make  their  leafjr 
lairs;  that  eagles  rear  their  eyries  upon  the  mountain  crag; 
and  all  provide  and  pursue  their  own  requisite  means  of 
foibsistence  and  perpetuity  by  mere  instinct,  without  tlM 
semblance  of  godlike  reason.  Does  this  fitct  render  theai 
more  eminendy  the  instruments  of  advancing  the  Divine 
g^ory  by  their  works  than  the  rational  and  moral  agent^ 
man?  Certainly  not;  but,  on  .the  contrary,  as  reason  is 
nobler  than  instinct,  and  approximates  more  nearly  to  Deity 
in  its  characteristics  as  a  fiMulty,  so  does  it  be«r  a  more 
tiguificant  testimony  on  Qod's  behalf,  and  throw  a  stronger, 
dearer^light  upon  the  nature  of  that  Btemal  Source  whenoe 
both  reason  and  instinct  emanate. 

Man  is  an  artist,  Qod-cmUdned  and  qualified  as  such.  Hie 
is  an  artist,  not  as  the  bee,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  an%  or 
the  spider  is  one,  by  mere  insttnct/  but  he  is  a  reasoning, 
designing  artist.  In  the  language  of  the  lamented  Hugh 
Miller,  "Man  is  the  great  ereature-woitor  of  the  world — its 
one  created  bdng  that,  taking  up  tiie  work  of  the  adorable 
Creator,  carries  it  on  to  higher  results  and  nobler  develop- 
flients,  and  finds  a  field  for  his  persevering  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  every  province  in  whi<^  his  Maker  had  expatiated 
before  him.  He  is  evidently — to  adopt  and  modify  the 
remark  of  Okm— Ood's  image  manijbeted  in  tfie  fleeh." 

His  reason  is  the  impress  of  the  Divine  reason  upon  his 
soul;  his  capacity  to  devise  and  skill  to  execute  are  faint 
reflections  of  the  same  powers  as  pertaining,  in  infinite  per* 
fection,  to  Jehovah;  his  ingenuity  and  energy  in  the  modi* 
fication  of  the  materials  of  creation  by  which  he  is  sur* 
rounded,  so  as  to  prodnoe  new  fonns  or  struotures  to  add  to 
the  variety  idready  extant  in  nature,  and  new  instruments 
and  potentialities  not  otherwise  existing,  are  the  outwtNrk« 
ings,  in  man,  of  the  same  ciqmcities  inberent  essentially  in 
the  Godhead.  Man^s  wisdom  to  discern;  his  understand- 
ing to  appreciate;  his  mAnory  to  preserve  the  records  of 
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•scperi^rae  aad  obsenration;  hia wiUto  detenmne;  in  »hojct, 
all  his  dirtingoishing  piopertieB  and  powers  as  a  moral, 
ratio&id  agent,  pcnnt  in&lUbly  to  One  who  is  the  Authoar  of 
his  being,  and  in  whom  all  theae  propertiea  and  powers 
inhere  in  an  infinite  degree.  And  they  all  oombinay  by 
their  resultg,  to  aaiert  and  dem(»i8farate  the  minnte,  nniviec- 
sal,  providential  goTemment  of  Qod, — ^to  show  that  it  ex- 
tmds  even  to  the  direction  of  a  sparrow  in  its  flight  or  in  its 
fidli  and  to  the  numbering  of  the  hairs  upon  onr  heads,  as 
well  as  to  the  roFolutions  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds 
filling  immensity.  In  the  achievements  of  art  and  develop- 
ments of  history,  Gk>d  is  as  visibly  manifested  as  in  creation 
itself;  for  these  are  events  which  make  np  a  part  of  the 
ever-unfolding  kingd<mi  of  Divine  Providence,  in  which, 
indeed,  ultimately  God  will  be  exhibited  as  invested  with 
fiur  more  exceeding  glory  than  will  accrue  to  Him  from  His 
mere  works  of  creation.  And  tiie  history  of  human  arts 
affords  a  most  interesting  field  of  study  in  its  relation  to  the 
Science  of  God,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  diacus"' 
sion  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

1.  To  begin  with  what  we  may  assume  to  have  been  the 
w&ry  first  art  of  hnnum  attainment,  spohm  language, — ^what 
an  indispensable  eiement  of  power  is  this  to  the  peculiar  mis- 
sien  of  humanity  in  the  world  I  Without  it>  man  could  never 
have  risen  to  his  present  elevated  scale  <tf  being.  Other  ani- 
mals may  be  supposed  to  have  some  capacity  to  communinate 
with  each  other  by  vocal  utterancesi  significant  of  certain 
ideas;  but  articulate  speech  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative 
ci  man  on  earth  to  employ.  Monkeys  chatter,  dogs  bark 
and  snarl,  eats  mew  and  pur,  birds  chirp  and  sing, — ^yea,  all 
orders  o£  animal  creation  emit  peculiar  sounds  8ascq>tible 
of  a  limited  rasige  of  various  intonation,  ^cpreacdve  of  va^ 
riois  wants  and  passions ;  but  man,  alone,  ialk$. 

And  whence  came  articulate  speech  to  man  7  Is  it  an 
invsnticm  of  human  genius  developed  in  the  progress  of 
ages,  and  brought  by  slow  and  difficult  degrees  to  its  ptes- 
ent  admirable  perfection,  so  that  we  have,  instead  of  the 
former  unmeaning  sounds,  distinct  syllabic  utteirances  for 
every  distinct  idea  of  which  the  most  adventurous  mindciMii 
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fimn  a  oonoeption  7  Or  wm  it  origiiully^  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  OUT  race,  a  speqytl  endowm^t  from  God,  which  haa 
ginoe  been  modified  and  diversified  from  ita  primordial  £orm, 
-«^mtil  now  it  manifests  iioelf  in  thonsands  of  different  Ian* 
gnage^  and  dialects  among  men  7  Thns  Locretiu^  an  an- 
cient  philoiEK^her,  expresses  his  opinion  upon  this  subject : 

«  To  maintftin  ihMi  one  deTiiod  alona 
TemiB  for  all  natare,  and  th'  incipient  tongne 
Tanght  to  the  gasen  ronnd  him,  is  to  rare. 
For  how  should  ht  this  latent  power  possess 
Of  naming  aU  things,  and  inventing  speeoh, 
If  noTer  mortal  felt  the  same  besides  f 
And,  if  none  else  had  e'er  adopted  sounds, 
Whence  sprang  the  knowledge  of  their  use  T    Or  how 
Conld  the  first  linguist  to  the  crowd  around 
Teaoh  what  he  meant  f    His  sole  unaided  avn 
Could  ne*er  o'eipower  them,  and  oompel  to  learn 
The  Yooal  science ;  nor  could  ought  avail 
Of  eloquence  or  wisdom ;  nor  with  ease 
Would  the  Tain  babbler  hare  been  long  allowed 
To  poor  his  aoisj  jargon  e'er  their  ears." 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  seems  indubitable  to  ns 
Aat  articulate  ^)eech  could  not  haTe  had  its  origin  as  a 
mere  human  inyention,  or  as  the  result  of  a  ''  succession  of 
accidents,  from  the  casual  but  growing  wants,  or  the  casual 
but  growing  improvements  of  mankind."  It  is  a  God-given 
art,  conferred  as  the  handmaid  of  rationality  itself  and  con* 
lemporaneous  in  its  origin  with  the  latter  preeminent  dis^ 
tinclion  of  humanity.  As  so<m  as  man  was  ^uibled  to  rea- 
son and  understand,  so  soon,  it  appears  fr(Hn  the  inspired 
history  of  his  creation,  did  his  tongue  become  obedient  to 
the  behests  of  his  living,  thinking  soul  as  the  organ  of 
speech.  ''Adam  gave  naoiies  to  all  the  cattle  and  to  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,"  immediately 
iip<m  their  being  arrayed  before  him  for  that  purpose,  while 
as  yet  woman  had  not  been  given  to  him  for  his  companion, 
and  his  birth-day  had  not  eli^sed.  And  we  camiotcisdl  this 
statement  in  question.  Even  though  the  Bible  were  noi 
an  all-sufficient  authority  with  us  here — as  it  is — ^thei« 
would  be  evidence  enough  still  that  the  art  of  articulate 
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speech  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  direot  endowment  from  Qod, 
and  as  such  is  the  inherilanoe  of  our  race  through  all  suo- 
oessiye  ages.  With  all  the  modifications  it  has  since  under- 
gone, by  which  it  has  been  rendered  more  ample  and  com* 
plete  than  was  requisite  in  the  inoipiency  of  its  use,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  made  to  assume  almost  as  many  varieties 
as  there  are  nations  and  kindreds  upon  the  earth,  there  is  a 
unity  of  principle  pervading  its  structure  everywhere,  and 
a  unity  of  essential  character^  which  attest  the  unity  of  its 
origin,  and  conduct  us  back  to  that  early  period  when  Adam, 
our  universal  ancestor,  stood,  a  solitary  human  being,  the 
first  of  his  kind,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  new  creation, 
and  endowed  with  a  goologioal  knowledge  which  a  life-time 
may  not  now  sufilce  to  attain,  distinguished  the  animal 
orders  according  to  their  q)ecidc  nature,  and  gave  them 
names  significant  accordingly.  We  dare  not,  therefore, 
separate  God  from  this  art,  or  exclude  Him  from  the  glory 
of  its  authorship.  The  fpotsteps  of  Deity  are  here,  as  dis- 
tinctly traceable  as  in  any  other  department  of  His  provi- 
dential empire  ;•  and  we  love  to  contemplate  them  as  foot- 
steps Divine. 

Strange  it  is,  and  wondeiftd,  that  the  soul  of  man — ^tfaat 
{nrinciple  of  man's  being  which  is  destined  to  survive  the 
wre(^  of  worlds,  and  exercise  its  mighty  spiritual  capacities 
throughout  endless  ages,— 4hat  undying  entity  which  con- 
stitutes the  true,  proper  man,  now  incarcerated,  as  it  wer^ 
in  mortal  fiesh,  a  prisoner  of  the  body,  yet  finds  that  body  in 
which  it  is  for  the  time  constrained  to  dwell,  a  most  perfisot 
physical  organism,  adapted  to  all  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  its  immortal  occupant  in  the  present  sphere  of  its  existence. 
Every  sense  and  every  organ  of  the  corporeal  system  are 
subjected  to  the  mandates  of  the  spiritual  essence  within, 
according  to  their  respective  ftmctions.  And  in  the  tongue 
we  have  a  beautiM  exemplification  of  this  fact.  How 
much  latent  power  is  involved  in  this  little  organ  of  speeohl 
And  how  much  developed  power  often  fiows  from  its  exer- 
cise !  It  is  a  vast  soul-power;  for  it  is  through  the  tongue 
the  soul  speaks,  and  its  words  are  thoughts  embodied  thai 
go  out  to  do  execution,  either  good  or  bad,  upon  the  soidi 
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of  others.  The  power  that  i^  thus  wielded,  iiuKtrumentallyi 
Igr  the  tongue^  is  mightier  thwthronee  and  annies  oombined* 
li  is  the  great  power  of  powers  among  men  in  the  woild^ 
and  is  destined  to  be  so  still  more  eminently  in  time  to  cooiie* 
It  is  before  and  superior  to  all  earthly  organizations  of 
power, — ^is  indispensably  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  suck 
organizations.  Yes,  the  tongue,  as  gifted  with  speech,  is  a 
giwd  soul-power,  and  when  that  power  is  wielded,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  Eternal  Word,  to  ipeak,  as  it  has  been  com^ 
missioned  to  do,  **  all  the  words  of  this  life,"  the  life  ever* 
lading  brought  to  light  through  the  Qospel,  into  the  ears 
of  every  creature  in  all  the  world,  then  it  is,  especially,  that 
it  proves  itself  to  be,  not  only  the  mightiest,  but  the  moot 
heavenly,  of  powers,  which  it  is  the  prenigative  of  man  to 
aither  experience  or  employ.  In  such  an  event,  it  is  ''the 
.power  of  God  to  save."  "  It  hath  pleased  God,  by  the  fool- 
udmess  oi preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe,"  and  nothing 
abort  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  adequate  to  save. 
4aul  mark  it,  this  almighty  power  is  practically  enforce^ 
obieBy  through  the  medium  of  preaching,  or  epeaJdng  the 
good  words  of  eternal  life.  Those  ''  cloven  tongues  of  fire" 
which  were  sent  as  a  significant  symbol,  to  rest  upon  the 
heads  of  the  apostles  and  evai^lists  on  the  celebrated  di^ 
of  Pentecost,  reveal  to  us  the  grand  instrumentality  by 
which  God  has  ordained  the  regeneration  of  the  world  to 
be  accomplished.  Spoken  language^  &rvent  with  the  love 
of  Christ  and  of  souls^  and  growing  with  holy  ardor,  and 
copsecrated  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  dict^tted  in  every  man!s 
qwn  tongue  throughout  the  wide  world,  in  every  divisioip 
and  subdivision  of  human  i^eech, — ^this  is  to  be  the  special, 
Itivine-human  agency  by  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
most  happy  and  blessed  transformations  of  human  character 
and  condition,  in  every  res^^eot,  will  ultimately  be  eflEected* 
Then  it  is  that  every  tongue  will  become  vocal  in  celebi;a^ 
ing  the  praises  of  God,  and  will  give  to  Him  all  the  gloqr 
of  aU  his  works. 

2.  Next  in  order,  as  contributing  to  the  Science  of  God 
in  His  providence  towards  man,  we  indicate  writtm  language. 
And  what  a  sublime  ait  is  thisi    How  momentous  in  its 
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bearings  upon  the  destiny  of  our  raoe  I — ^more  momentous 
indeed,  on  several  accounts;  than  the  art  preceding.  But  it 
is  the  same  art,  only  in  ano&er  application  of  it ;  it  is  arti^ 
culate  speech  addressing  the  eye,  while  in  the  former  ex- 
ample it  addresses  the  ear.  ThsX  a  few  dark  characters, 
traced  upon  the  surface  of  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  shouM 
convey  thought  as  accurately  and  as  infidUbly  as  articulate 
speech  itself, — ^how  could  the  idea  of  such  an  achievement 
have  first  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  human  mind  ?  Was 
this,  also,  as  in  theformer  case,  a  Divine  endowment  in  the 
beginning,  or  is  it  the  creature  of  human  invention  ?  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  «  God-given  art,  not  froi^ 
any  positive  historic  testimony  we  possess  in  the  proof  erf 
it,  but  from  the  elevated  nature  of  the  art  itself  as  transcend^ 
ing  the  capacities  of  the  ordinary  genius  of  man  to  invent. 
We  can  conceive  how  picture-writing  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  human  mind  in  the  process  of  its  own  refleo- 
tions,  without  any  supernatural  prompting  or  guidance;  but 
alphabetical  writing  is  an  art  of  &r  greater  difficulty,  and 
of  fer  inore  extraordinary  character.  Wcrd-wriimg  is  aH 
achievement  involving  so  many  properties  of  the  wonderfal» 
in  the  highest  sense  of  this  term,  that  it  seems  to  us  altogether 
improbable  that  it  could  ever  have  come  within  the  range 
of  mere  created  ingenuity  to  have  discovered  the  art.  But 
it  matters  not  what  may  be  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  this 
art,  it  is,  in  any  case,  a  manifest  result  of  Divine  inteiposi- 
tion,  and  reveiJs  to  us  the  Deity  present  in  the  aflbirs  and 
directing  the  capabilities  of  our  race  to  an  issue  meritoriouB 
of  their  high  and  glorious  calling  as  God's  vicegerents  in 
&e  "world. 

History,  which  perpetuates  to  us  the  events  and  attain- 
ments of  the  pastj  philosophy,  which  develops  to  us  the 
principles  of  bU  natural  and  moral  phenomena,  and  pene* 
trates  into  the  hidden  arcana  of  universal  existence;  rdi- 
gion,  which  preserves  to  us  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  enforces  the  laws  of  His 
moral  empire  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men; 
science,  indeed,  in  all  its  departments,  enlightening  Ae 
mind,  regenerating  t^  heart,  and  sanctifying  the  sool*^ 
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soienoe  of  earth  and  heaT^i,  of  things  and  interests  present 
and  future — all  have  their  exist^ice,  a^  now  developed  in 
onr  midst  by  virtue  of  written  language.  Where  this  i^it 
is  unkno¥m,  there  barbarism  prevails,  and  man  is  litUe 
superior  to  the  brute ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  k  to  turiUem 
revelation  we  are,  this  daj,  indebted  for  all  the  true  religion 
in  the  world,  and  henoe,  for  all  that  which  is  promotive  of 
the  highest  and  best  interests  of  mankind  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

Here,  therefore,  in  this  ccnnbined  human  art  of  spokcfki 
«nd  written  langu|ige,  as  a  mighty  power  investing  our 
race,  we  have  that  peculiar  fitness  of  things — ^that  remark- 
able adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which,  in  everything  else 
emanating  from  God,  demonstrates  His  perfections  so  clearly 
and  impressively,  and  elicits  the  ascription  of  praise  and 
glory  to  His  great  name.  Beason  and  conscience  are  no 
more  indispensable  to  man  as  an  intelligent,  moral  agent, 
tiutn  are  spoken  and  written  language ;  and  their  harmoni- 
ous existence  and  co<^>eration  in  the  human  constitution  and 
attainments  are  all  so  many  witnesses  for  Qod,  and  all  con- 
spire with  each  other  to  teach  us  knowledge  concerning 
Him,  by  whom  and  for  whom  are  all  things. 

8.  Another  primary  art  of  man,  reflecting  light  up<m 
theology,  consists  in  the  use  of  fire,  or  the  generation  of 
artificial  heat.  This  also  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  oonfirmfi 
his  commission  to  replenish  and  subdue  the  earth. 

An  orangoutang  is  said  to  be  the  most  sagacious  of  all 
irrational  creatures,  and  to  make  the  nearest  approximati<Hi 
to-man.  But  with  all  its  sagacity,  it  has  never  been  able 
to  learn  and  imderstand  the  art  and  use  of  building  fires, 
^e  experiment  has  been  tested  with  different  species  of 
ike  monkey  tribe ;  and  while  they  know  how  to  appreciate . 
the  comforts  of  a  fire  when  built,  just  as  a  house-dog  or  csit 
does,  yet  if  it  should  bum  low,  they  know  not  how  to  re- 
plenish it  or  to  keep  it  going. 

It  may  seem  trifling,  at  first  sight,  that  we  should  allude 
to  so  simple  and  universal  an  art  as  this,  with  a  view  to 
learn  any  Natural  Theology  from  its  contemplation.  But 
let  it  be  considered  in  aU  its  relations  and  results,  and  it 
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inll  be  seen  to  be  a  fandaineatal  art,  whose  testimony  en- 
tirely accords  with  that  abready  produoed,  to  the  effect,  that 
God  is  not  only  the  Antl^or  of  man's  being  but  his  proyi- 
dential  Oovemox  also,  and  that  he  has  been  specially  called 
of  (jod  and  qualified  to  r^lenish  and  possess  the  eaiti^ 
Here  was  the  commissiim  nnder  which  our  first  parents 
entered  upon  the  sphere  of  their  responsibility  nnder  God: 
"  Be  firnitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  (or  fill)  the  eartliy 
and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  oyer  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  And  again,  from  the  same 
source,  we  learn  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Now,  if 
it  were  not  that  man  is  aUe  to  combine  the  use  of  artifloial 
means  with  those  which  are  natural,  to  preserve  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  bodily  heat,  he  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, fulfill  the  Divine  commission  to  dwell  upon  all  the 
£m»  of  the  earth.  Bither  the  arctic  or  the  tropical  climes 
would  be  forbidden  him ;  and  even  in  temperate  zones,  the 
succession  of  winters  and  summers  would  be  intolerable  to 
lum ;  for  by  nature  man  is  less  protected  ftom  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climes  and  seasons  than  all  other  animals.  But  his 
Divinely-gifted  genius  is  more  than  an  amends  for  tiiis  de- 
fect in  his  condition ;  and  while  ^  elephant  or  an  ostridi 
could  never  subsist  in  the  froE^i  seme  of  Labrador  or  Lap- 
land, or  a  white  bear  or  Arctic  dog  in  the  t^rid  zone  of 
.  Central  Africa,  man  can  aeoomxnodate  himself  to  any  clime, 
or  any  season-H)an  be,  as  he.was  ordained  to  be,  literally  a 
cosmopolitan. 

Sefleot  upon  this  fact,  in  view  of  man's  distinguishing 
commission  to  replenish  and  subdue  the  earth,  and  does  it 
not  fiimish  a  twofold  evidence— ftnt,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  the  aforesaid  commission — and  second,  that  the  requisite 
endowments  to  enaUe  man  to  carry  this  commission  into 
e£kct,  are  also  of  Gbd?  And  what  is  a  more  indispensable 
requisite  to  this  end,  than  that  which  consists  in  a  capabi- 
lity of  generating  artificial  heat?  In  this  capability,  more 
than  in  any  other  wielded  by  man,  is  comptehended  his 
power  ovttc  the  elements  of  nature.    It  is,  indeed,  tiie  dkkS 
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prerogative  of  man's  terrestrial  dominion.  It  brings  earth, 
sea,  air,  and  all  the  orders  of  irrational  animate  creation  to 
be  subordinate  to  his  will.  It  enables  him  to  defy  all  ther- 
mal ricissitades,  and  to  reduce  all  substances,  solid,  flmd, 
and  gaseous,  to  be  subseryient  to  the  godlike  purposes  of 
his  being.  It  is,  in  short,  the  art  of  arts,  without  which 
human  skill  would  be  utterly  unable  to  execute  what  hu- 
man genius  might  contrive. 

For  example:  iron,  that  most  useftQ  of  all  metals,  as  now 
employed,  would  remain  forever  hidden  in  its  mountain  ores, 
w^out  the  agency  of  fire  to  reduce  it  from  its  crude  and 
earthy  state ;  and  the  want  of  iron  would  bring  with  it  the 
destitution  of  agriculture,  machinery,  and,  in  short,  of  all 
ihe  arts  of  civilization.  But  it  was  as  much  provided  for 
on  the  part  of  Deity,  that  man  should  control  the  element 
of  fire  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
his  genius,  as  that  he  should  be  a  thinking,  moral  agent 
Yes>  that  peculiar  capacity— or,  if  you  prefer  it,  instinct — 
by  which  man  can  elicit  heat  from  its  latent  state  in  matter, 
and  develop  and  propagate  it  in  a  condition  of  active  con- 
flagration,— ^by  which  he  can  draw  out  the  spark  from  the 
obdurate  flint,  and  make  it  avail  him  for  purposes  of  im- 
portant beneficeBce,  and  by  which  he  can  bring  down  the 
lightning-flash  from  its  oiqudy  home,  and  make  it  obsequi- 
ous to  his  sovereign  will  for  good; — ^this  capacity  is  as 
eminently  and  palpably  a  peculiar  endowment  of  Ghod  con- 
lenred  on  man,  as  is  that  of  rationality  itself. 

When  man  was  first  gifted  with  ^e  actual  use  of  this 
grand  modifying  element  of  nature,  we  are  not  distinctly 
informed,  but  tiiiiik  we  ar^  justified  in  inferring,  from  the 
revealed  history  of  our  race,  that  its  first  introduction  was 
eflboted  immediately  subsequent  to  the  fall,  when  the  Lord 
drove  the  man  out  of  the  garden,  and  ''placed  at  the  east 
of  the  gard^i  of  Bd^,  cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 
That  flaming  sword-— What  was  it  but  Divine  justice  symbo- 
lised in  the  heaven-sent  fite  of  the  altar  consuming  the 
sacrificial  victim,  offered  up  by  special  Divine  appointment^ 
as  typical  of  the  great  atonement,  by  which,  henceforth,  was 
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the  only  way  of  access  for  man  to  the  tree  of  life  ?  And 
that  same  element  of  fire  which  consumes  the  victim  ofifering 
fox  sin,  and  thus  opens  up  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  man 
with  God,  also  opens  up  the  way  for  man's  attainments  and 
progress  in  all  the.  arts  of  civilization.  The  mythic  fable 
which  represents  Y ulcan  as  the  fiather  of  the  gods  is  not^ 
therefore,  all  absurd ;  for  as  fire  is  the  fiftther  of  the  arts,  and 
the  arts  are  more  influeiUial  upon  the  interests  and  destiny 
of  mankind  than  were  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
so  we  may  accept  the  mythological  symbol  as  virtually  true, 
and  allow  Y ulcan,  with  his  forge  and  anvil,  still  to  claim  his 
classical  paternity. 

The  axe,  the  hammer,  the  nail,  the  chisel,  the^adz,  the 
plane,  the  auger,  the  knife, — ^these,  and  many  more  instru- 
ments, are  creatures  of  art,  and,  in  the  hands  of  man,  are 
instruments  of  art's  achievement — the  absence  of  which 
would  leave  the  wilderness  inviolate,  and  the  desert  forever 
barren,  and  man  a>  hopeless  savage.  But  it  was  as  mani- 
festly the  Divine  purpose,  in  the  cr6ati<Mi  and  endowment  of 
human  nature,  and  in  the  designation  of  pian  to  a  peculiar 
sphere  and  destiny,  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
possessed  of  these  and  other  kindred  instruments,  as  that 
his  mind  should  be  endowed  with  the  power  to  invent,  and 
his  hand  should  be  armed  with  its  fingers  and  Aumb,  rather 
than  with  a  horse's  hoof,  so  that,  thus  equq>ped,  his  hand 
should  not  be  a  mere  prehensible  organ,  but  an  organ  the 
range  of  whose  capability  is  ^united  only  by  that  ci  the 
genius  which  controls  it.  And  in  this  adaptation  of  the 
hand  to  genius,  and  genius  to  the  hand,  and  both  to  the 
achievement  of  indefinitely  varied  and  useful  mechanical 
results,  have  we  not  a  most  impressivemanifestation  of  the 
Divine  providence  in  the  allotment  of  man's  destiny  as 
"God's^creature-worker"  here  beldw?  But  what  would  all 
this  reciprocal  adaptation  avail,  without  the  use  of  fire? 
In  this  event,  the  hand  might  as  well  be  a  hoof,  and  brutal 
instinct  take  the  place  of  God-like  g^us ;  for  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  produce  a  single  creation  <^  art. 
But  9uch  a  defect  in  the  fitness  of  things  never  characterises 
any  of  the  works  of  God.  Genius  to  invent,  and  a  hand  to 
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execute,  and  fire  to  lend  its  modifyiiig  aid, — ^these,  in  their 
three-fold  combination,  invest  man  witb  his  pecxdiar  do- 
minion oyer  Qod's  works,  and  instrumentally  crown  him 
with  glory  and  honor,  as  among  the  creatures  of  earth. 

Upon  this  subject,  geology  has  a  voice,  silent  but  eloquent, 
that  comes  from  its  deep  granite  basis,  up  through  all  the 
intervening  formations,  till  it  finds  its  most  distinct  and  in- 
telligible utterance  in  the  era  and  events  of  man's  history, 
not  only  demonstrating  that  Gbd's  providence  is  universal, 
pervading  all,  ages,  and  embracing  all  events  in  one  grand 
whole,  but  condescending  also  to  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars, and  therefore  not  ignoring  the  office  of  fire  as  a  coad- 
jutor of  human  art.    Let  us  hear  this  voice. 

Fire  demands  fuel,  and  cannot  subsiit  without  it.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  manufieK^ture  of  iron  in  England  encoimtered 
such  uncompromising  opposition  for  a  long  time.  The  peo- 
ple feared  lest  their  forests  would  all  be  speedily  consumed 
to  sustain  it ;  and  even  royal  edicts  were  put  in  requisition 
to  arrest  the  manufkcture  on  this  account.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  with  such  an  embarrassment  upon  this  manu- 
£Btoture,  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  arts  would  be  for- 
ever impracticable.  But  it  was  not  Gbd's  will  that  this 
embarrassment  should  be  perpetual.  He  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  declares  from  ancient  times  the 
things  not  yet  done,  provided  for  this  necessity  in  the  ad- 
vance, and  in  due  time  directed  His  agent,  man,  to  those 
resources  which  had,  long  previous,  been  laid  up  for  the 
present  exigency.  Just  then,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
enemies  of  this  manu&cture  would  certainly  prevail  to  its 
utter  destruction,  mineral  coal  was  discovered  as  a  substitute 
for  wood  in  the  artificial  generation  of  heat.  We  need  not 
speak  of  the  prqudtces  which  had  to  be  overcome,  before 
this  new  substance  was  permitted  to  ftdfiU  its  mission  as 
fuel.  But  these  prqudices  were  of  short  duration,  and  the 
manu&cture  of  iron  was  resuscitated,  and  furnaces  were 
multiplied  by  thousands  under  the  dispensation  of  this 
strange,  and  hitherto  unknown  combustible;  and  from  this 
circumstance,!  all  the  arts  of  man  received  a  new  impetus  of 
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deyelopment,  which  has  been  acquiring  accumulated  force 
ever  since. 

A  ^ord  upon  the  history  of  this  wonderful,  and  to  us  in- 
▼aluable,  mineral  will  be  appropriate  here.  There  was  a 
time,  as  we  can  perceive  through  the  eye  of  science  looking 
back  into  the  remote  past,  long  before  man  was  created,  but 
not  before  his  creation  was  predetermined,  when  vast  inter- 
minable forests  of  giant  ferns  and  cone-bearing  trees,  covered, 
with  the  most  dense  growth,  a  large  proportion  of  the  earth's 
disk ;  and,  let  us  ask,  for  what  wise  and  benevolent  design 
in  the  future  ?  Have  we  not  an  answer  in  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  present  ?  Human  art  now  finds  its 
inexhaustable  resources  in  the  coal-mines,  which  are  the 
mineralized  relics  of  these  grand,  primeval,  but  not  unmean- 
ing forests.  Says  Hitchcock:  "It  is  already  ascertained 
that  by  the  process  of  vegetable  growth  and  decay  in  the 
hoary  past,  thick  beds  of  coal  have  been  accumidated  in  the 
rocks  of  the  United  States  over  an  area  of  more  than  200,000 
square  miles,  and  probably  many  more  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered. Yet  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  those  already 
known  contain  more  than  1100  cubic  miles  of  coal ;  one 
nule  of  which,  at  the  rate  it  is  now  used,  would  furnish  the 
country  with  coal  for  a  thousand  years ;  so  that  a  million 
years  will  not  exhaust  the  supply.'' 

But  England,  Bussia,  and  other  cotUitries,  are  provided 
with  the  same  material  in  a  similar  profosion.  Undisturbed, 
save  by  the  violence  of  earthquakes,  which  served  only  to 
break  up  the  horizontal  position  of  the  strata  of  this  invalu- 
able min^al,  and  thus  expose  its  existence  by  out-crops  at 
die  surfiice,  and  render  it  accessible  to  the  miner,  it  has 
skpt  through  ages  beyond  our  ability  to  compute,  a  precious 
repository  treasured  up  for  the  future  man,  and  awaiting 
the  period  of  his  advent,  that  it  niight  be  called  forth,  under 
God's  good  and  eternal  providence,  to  answer  the  true  pur- 
pose of  its  creation,  as  the  servant  of  human  genius. 

CSoal  was  made  to  be  fuel  for  man's  fire,  just  as  truly  as 
the  eye  was  made  for  light,  and  light  for  the  eye ;  as  the 
atmosphere  was  made  for  the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  for  the 
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atmospliere ;  as  hanger  was  made  to  crave  food,  aud  fcxxl 
to  satiate  hunger.  And  who  can  doubt  that  He,  to  whom 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years,  manifests  His  all-controlling,  all-providing  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power  here  ? — ^that  there  is  a  theology  in  the 
coal-mine  and  in  its  dependent  arts  7 

But  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  learned  concerning  Divine 
providence,  on  man's  behalf,  from  this  subject.  Coal  alone 
as  fuel  for  fire  will  not  suffice  for  all  the  wants  of  human 
genius.  The  crucible  and  its  contents  are  as  indispensable 
as  the  fire.  For  the  crucible  there  are  suitable  earths  at 
hand,  and  for  the  contents  to  be  subjected  to  a  dissolving 
process  within  the  crucible,  there  is  no  distant  search  to  be 
made.  In  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  coal,  there  are 
the  iron-ore  and  the  limestone,  thus  contiguous,  as  though 
the  world's  Architect  would  say  to  him  whom  He  has  con- 
stituted to  be  his  vicegerent  in  the  earth,  "  Here  I  have  laid 
up  resources  for  you  to  be  drawn  out  by  your  industry  and 
skill,  and  applied  to  an  infinite  variety  of  important  uses 
which  your  interests  and  comfort  as  the  lord  of  this  lower 
sphere  may  require.  Take  this  |iron-ore  from  its  place  of 
deposit,  and  near-by  find  your  coal  for  fuel  and  your  lime- 
stone for  a  flux,  and  smelt  your  ore,  and  thus  you  will  bring 
it  into  a  condition,  whence  you  may  reduce  it  to  any  form 
which  you  may  •  determine  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  your  godlike  genius,  with  which,  it  has  been 
my  good  pleasure  to  endow  you.  Let  toil,  invention,  and 
skill  find  the  means  of  their  development  and  exercise  in 
ample  store  everywhere." 

Does  man  obey  ?  Does  he  hear  the  call  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, and  meet  his  responsibility  accordingly?  And 
what  do  we  witness  as  the  result  ?  The  forest  is  felled ;  the 
city  is  reared ;  dominion  is  given  to  man  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  Man  is  invested  with  a  crown 
and  a  sceptre  at  God's  own  hands.  He  is  a  sovereign  and  a 
lord.  No  other  animal  but  he  has  been  gifted  with  spoken 
and  written  language,  and  with  the  use  of  fire  to  smelt  and 
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mould — to  modify  and  new-create,  as  it  were,  the  materials 
with  which  he  is  so  richly  provided,  and  to  make  the  earth 
eventually,  what  under  God's  providence  it  is  destined  to 
become,  a  fit  and  glorious  habitation  for  the  noble — though 
now  sadly  £Ulen — agent  man,  when  the  word  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  the  Lord's  mouth  shall  not  return  unto  Him 
void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  which  He  pleases,  and  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  He  has  sent  it — when  the 
people  shall  go  forth  with  joy  and  be  led  forth  with  peace, 
and  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before 
them  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap 
their  hands,  and  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree, 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  offl 

As  fore-omenous  and  contributing  to  the  realization  of 
diis  blissftil  prospect  for  our  race,  the  arts  have  been  most 
rapidly  developing  themselves  in  every  sphere  of  useful 
achievement,  so  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  secured  for  us 
a  greater  physical  mastery  in  the  world  than  the  almost 
six  thousand  years  which  have  anteceded*  Now  a  single 
structure  of  machinery,  instinct  with  a  soul  of  its  own,  can 
accomplish  more,  independently  of  the  immediate,  controlling 
oversight  of  human  agency,  than  multitudes  of  hands  could 
perform  before  without  it.  Cities  spring  up  almost  by  magici 
through  the  aid  of  steam  propelled  saw-mills  and  planing- 
factories ;  and  it  is  not  incredible  that  ere  long,  by  a  simple 
chemical  process,  instead  of  bricks  and  hewn  stone,  and  costly 
marble,  our  dwellings  will  be  reared  with  materials  of  jasper, 
and  sapphire,  and  chalcedony,  and  all  the  other  precious 
stones.  Now  the  steam-plow  promises  to  take  the  place  of 
the  long-ago  rude  contrivance,  known  by  that  name  among 
the  ancients,  and  still  used  by  millions  in  the  world,  drawn 
by  the  mule  and  the  cow  unequally  yoked  together ;  and 
we  may  shortly  see  the  stubborn  sofl  broken  up  at  a  whole- 
sale rate,  which  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  venture  on  predicting, 
and  the  seed  sown,  or  planted  and  harrowed  in  by  the  same 
process  at  the  same  time.  And  already  the  steam-reaper 
and  mower  sweeps  with  its  wide  and  irresistible  swath 
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through  our  harvest  fields ;  and  soon  we  may  expect  that 
our  grain  shall  not  only  be  gathered,  bat  also  threshed,  and 
ground,  and  sifted  and  sacked,  by  the  same  complicated 
harvester.  Our  cotton  jennies,  and  spinning-mills,  and 
power-looms — ^what  extraordinary  revolutions  have  they,  by 
their  combined  instrumentality  wrought  upon  the  condition 
of  humanity,  promotive  of  its  comforts,  and  &cilitating  its 
labors  and  productive  enterprises,  investing  our  humblest 
classes  in  cottons  and  silks,  which  were  previously  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

4.  And  the  pritUing-press  driven  by  fire-generated  steam, 
and  turning  off  its  thousands  of  sheets  per  hour, — what  shall 
we  say  of  this  ?  *'  The  mighty  lever,"  it  has  been  called, 
"  which  moves  the  world  "  But  does  God  refrain  from  put- 
ting His  hand  to  this  lever,  and  from  revealing  His  pres^ice 
and  sovereign  control  over  its  movements  ?  Is  it  an  irrespon- 
sible engine,  to  which  God  has  assigned  no  mission,  and 
which  can  give  us  no  lesson  upon  the  perfections  of  the 
Divine  dominion  and  nature?  Whence  came  the  typo- 
graphical art  in  the  beginning,  and  whence  have  come 
its  subsequent  developments,  including  the  steam  power- 
press?  They  are  the  inventions  of  Christian,  and  not 
of  Pagan  genius,  and  the  prerogatives  they  confer  are 
Christian  prerogatives,  and  not  those  of  any  false  system 
of  religious  doctrine  and  worship.  Was  there  no  over- 
ruling providence  of  God  palpable  in  this?  China  is 
suppposed  to  have  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  moveable  types,  or  rather  blocks  of  wood ; 
but  there,  in  that  land  of  Confucius,  this  art  was  brought  to 
no  perfection.  And  why?  Evidently  because  it  was  not 
God's  will  that  the  immense  power  of  the  printing-press 
should  be  wielded  for  the  propagation,  throughout  the  world, 
of  Confucianism.  For  the  same  reason  this  power  has  been 
withheld  from  every  other  nation  who  knew  not  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  Qod,  and  has  been  bestowed  upon  Christianity. 
Say  not,  this  is  accident.  There  never  was  a  more  palpaUe 
design  than  that  which  is  bere  manifest,  and  while  this  de- 
sign secures  special  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion  over 
every  other,  it  assures  us  that  its  almighty  Author  will  ulti- 
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mately  fulfil  His  promise  to  His  Son,  to  give  the  heathen  for 
His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His 
possession, — that  Christianity  will  prevail  in  every  nation, 
people,  kindred,  and  tongue',  and  become  the  one  universal 
religicm  of  our  race.  How  auspicious  of  this  glorious  result 
was  the  fact  that  the  first  book  ever  produced  by  the  typo- 
graphical art  was  the  Word  <^  God — ^the  Bible  I  Thus  were 
its  beneficent  labors  inaugurated ;  and  can  we  resist  the  con- 
viction that  this  remarkable  circumstance,  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  this  art,  occurred  in  answer  to  a 
IKvine  purpose,  foreshadowing  its  future  most  glorious 
mission? 

And  now  what  do  we  witness  in  connection  with  the 
promise  here  involved  7  The  printing-press  is  seeking  and 
finding  admission  into  every  land ;  and  wherever,  by  Chris- 
tian energy,  it  is  established — ^whether  in  India,  China, 
Africa,  Sandwich  islands,  or  elsewhere — ^its  first  work  is  to 
publish  the  Bible.  This  is  the  great  burden  of  its  toils.  For 
this,  languages  and  dialects,  which  had  only  been  employed 
orally  before,  have  been  reduced  to  a  written  form,  that  they 
might  thus  become  the  medium  through  which  the  Word  of 
Qod  by  the  press  might  have  access  to  millions  of  souls,  from 
whoin  it  would  otherwise  be  forever  excluded.  Has  not  He 
who  commanded  His  church  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  ordained  this  instru- 
mentality to  aid  in  the  execution  of  this  command  ?  And 
do  we  not  discover  the  presence  of  the  Divine  agency  here, 
enlightening  and  evangelizing  the  nations,  and  subjecting 
them  all,  steadily  and  certainly,  to  the  dominion  of  Christ? 

5.  But  there  are  other  instrumentalities  among  the  crea- 
tures of  human  genius,  which  have  an  office  to  perform  in 
enabling  man  to  replenish  and  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  con- 
vert the  kingdoms  of  this  world  into  the  kingdoms  of  Grod's 
dear  Son.  Of  these  we  indicate  the  manner^e  compass,  the 
steamship,  the  railroad^  and  the  electric  telegraph.  Can  we  see 
nothing  more  than  the  genius  of  man  here? — ^nothing  more 
than  creature-power  and  skill?  That  magnetic  needle,  in- 
fallibly and  in  all  weathers  and  climes,  pointing  out  the  sea- 
man's pathway  on  the  surfiAce  of  the  great  deep, — ^what  js  it 
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but  the  finger  of  Beitj,  whioh  has  constituted  the  ocean  to 
be  the  grand  thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  ? 
And  to  render  it  more  available  for  this  end,  the  steaniflhip 
has  been  produced;  and  is  it  possible  for  any  rational  bdng 
to  gaze  upon  that  msyestic  vessel,  pushing  its  way  againrt 
wind  and  tide  into  the  far-out  sea,  and  not  recognize  that 
there  is  a  God  who  has  presided  over  its  construction  ai^d 
has  awarded  it  its  noble  destiny  7  But  what  is  more  im- 
pressively august  and  sublime,  among  all  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  human  art,  than  the  locomotive  engine, 
with  its  long  train  of  cars  attached,  whirling  on  swifter  than 
an  eagle's  flight  upon  its  iron  way,  over  valleys,  acrops 
rivers,  through  mountains,  &om  state  to  state  and  country 
to  country,  filled  with  hundreds  of  travelers  representing 
almost  every  kingdom  under- the  whole  heavens — ^what  caa 
fill  the  mind  with  more  felt  reverence  for  God— can  occupy 
it  with  more  intense  realization  of  His  omnipresent  empire 
and  His  ineffable  greatness  and  glory,  than  this  now-com- 
mon spectacle  7  More  than  man  is  here.  To  the  commer- 
cialist  and  the  traveler,  by  means  of  the  threefold  instru- 
mentality just  adverted  to,  space  has  been  comparatively 
annihilated,  and  the  era  of  a  universal  brol!herhood  is  being 
ushered  in.  Yet  one  art  remains  to  be  considered,  more 
amazing  in  its  nature  and  results,  in  some  respects,  than  any 
which  had  been  achieved  before;  and  that  is  the  art  by 
which  electricity  has  been  gifted  with  a  tongue,  and  man 
may  now  transmit  his  communications,  clothed  in  verbal 
expressions,  over  any  practicable  distance  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  lightning  flash.  Who, 
a  few  years  ago,  would  have  dared  to  conceive  this  to  be 
possible  7  Who,  indeed,  would  have  been  able  to  have 
even  formed  the  conception  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing  conceived?  What  ideas  of  the  fiiture 
destiny  of  the  immortal  soul  are  here  suggested  I  How  the 
mind  is  constrained  to  rise  above  this  gross  material  world, 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonder  of  art,  and  to  bow  to 
the  majesty  and  might  and  dominion  of  Him  who  is  God 
over  aU,  blessed  forever  I  We  cannot  fail  to  confess  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  perfections  here,  and  ascribe  all  to 
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HiB  infinite  wisdom,  and  beneyolenee,  and  power.  And  it 
was  eminently  appropriate  tbat  the  first  communication 
transmitted  oyer  the  magnetic  wir^s,  in  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  the  art,  should  ascribe,  as  it  did,  the  glory  to 
Qod. 

There  never  was  an  era  like  the  present,  in  the  world^s 
history,  for  the  going  to  and  fro  of  mankind  throughout  the 
whole  earth ;  and  there  never  was  such  an  era  for  the  in- 
crease and  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Was  not  this 
the  era  to  which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  referred  in  Daniel^ 
(xii.  4,)  where  it  is  written,  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased  7^  And  if  so,  is  not  God  pre- 
sent in  those  inventions  and  constructions  of  human  in- 
genuity and  skill,  by  which  this  era  has  been  introduced? 
Will  not  God's  counsel  stand,  and  He  do  all  His  pleasure, 
and  that,  too,  through  the  agency  of  man  ?  Verily,  we 
might  as  well  deny  that  God  has  ordained  the  sim  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  moon  to  rule  the  night,  as  to  deny  that  He 
exerts  a  directing  and  controlling  influence  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  human  art. 

6.  But  art  does  not  expend  its  energies,  or  exhaust  its 
skill  in  the  production  of  mere  mechanical  forces,  or  of  such 
forces,  of  whatever  nature,  as  refer  to  the  development  of 
man's  external  interests.  Grand  and  mighty  as  these  forces 
are,  and  well  calculated  to  constrain  us  to  bow  in  homage 
before  genius  as  displayed  in  them,  and  as  representative  of 
the  higher  and  adorable  Genius  whence  all  created  genius 
obtains  its  inspiration,  they  should  not  induce  us  to  over- 
look those  aesthetic  arts,  whose  oflSce  it  is,  chiefly,  to  gratify 
and  cultivate  the  finer  principles  of  our  nature. 

Painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  ^lega/nt  architecture — arts 
by  which  man  essays  to  reproduce  on  canvass,  in  the  marble, 
in  the  sumptuous  annual,  or  in  the  style  and  plans  of  our 
private  and  public  edifices,  the  scenes,  forms,  and  propor- 
tions of  nature,  are  arts  cultivated  by  society  in  its  refine- 
ments and  leisure,  and  which  are  peculiarly '  ennobling, 
when  controlled  and  exercised  by  a  pure  and  virtuous 
taste. 
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The  instruments  of  soienoe — the  telescope,  the  microaoope, 
the  orrery,  the  electrometer  and  electrical  machine,  the  chemiodl 
laboratory,  the  barometer  omd  thermometer — what  are  these 
and  such  like  constructions  of  hmnan  genius,  but  so  many 
Divinely  ordained  instruments  by  which  man  may  become 
more  true  to  himself,  and  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  pow^r 
as  God's  intelligent,  moral  agent  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
same  proportion,  grow  also  in  the  admiration  and  love  of 
Ood,  whose  works  he  studies?  By  these,  man  penetrates 
into  the  profound  depths  of  space,  whence  light  would  re- 
quire millions  of  years,  traveling  at  the  velocity  of  200,000 
miles  p^r  second,  to  reach  our  little  earth ;  and  does  he  nd 
see,  in  all  this  inconceivably  vast  range  everywhere,  the 
presence,  and  power,  and  governing  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  an  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  almighty  Jehovah? 
By  these,  he  has  analyzed  the  constituents  of  all  material 
substances,  and  has  ascertained  that  they  may  be  reduced  to 
about  sixty-six  primary  dements,  each  of  which  is  so  subtle 
and  minute  as  to  be  absolutely  invisible ;  and  yet  the  most 
solid  and  ponderous  of  all  substances  is  composed  by  the 
mysterious  union  of  these  invisible  elements,  i^  that  it 
would  be  eminently  proper  and  true  for  us  to  say  with 
Paul,  "Through  faith  we  understand  the  worlds  were 
formed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  .are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."  By  these — ^but 
where  shall  we  stop  ?  We  have  not  half  told  our  story, 
and  yet  we  must  cut  it  short.  The  limits  ordinarily  allotted 
to  an  article  in  a  Quarterly  Beview  will  not  suffice  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  such  a  theme  as  this  upon  which  we 
have  been  discoursing.  Indeed,  in  all  that  we  have  written, 
we  have  but  little  more  than  suggested  it  in  some  of  its  main 
points,  and  we  trust  that  wherein  it  is  defective,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  will  be  prompted  to  prosecute  its  considera- 
tion fEurther,  and  reduce  it  to  a  more  satis£actory  fullness. 

That  God  is  in  the  arts  of  human  devising  and  achieve- 
ment is,  not  only  the  teaching  of  reason,  common  sense  and 
piety,  but  also  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Exodus  xxxi. 
1-6,  we  read,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
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See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri;  the  son 
of  Hot,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah ;  and  I  l^ye  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  Gtod,  in  urisdomi  and  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise 
otmning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  cutting  of  stone  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  tim- 
ber, to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship."  Here  God 
claims  for  himself  the  glory  of  endowing  Bezaleel  with  what- 
ever skill  and  ingenuity  distinguished  him  in  those  pursuits 
in  which  he  was  so  eminently  successful.  And  so  should 
it  be  with  us  all,  and  in  all  things.  ''Not  unto  us,  O  Lord, 
not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory."  "Let  our 
philosophy  ever  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  with  the  torch 
of  Divine  truth  in  her  hand,  which  will,  in  every  event  and 
object,  declare  a  present  Ood ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  new 
diMoveries  burst  upon  the  meiUal  world,  and  original  works 
of  art  are  deposited  in  tiie  temples  of  industry ;  let  there  be 
heard  from  within  a  voice  prodaimihg  their  author  Divine, 
and  let  them  find,  in  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  a  spiritual 
response,  corresponding  to  the  language  of  David,  "  0  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and  for  his 
wonderftil  works  to  the  children  of  men." 

How  happy  would  we  be  in  our  workshops  and  fSEu^tories, 
however  laboriously  occupied,  if  we  were  all  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Oo^l,  and  all  habitually  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  God,  not  only  in  his  works,  but  in 
all  ours  also.  Then  our  labors  would  be  labors  of  love. 
The  sweat  of  our  brows  would  be  sweet  to  us,  and  we  would 
realize  that  we  are  honored,  not  d^raded,  by  being  called, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  to  toil.  Indolence  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  us,  and  productive  pursuits  would  be  our  special 
delight.  Even  oppression,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  greatly  alleviated  to  us ;  for  God  would  be  our  comforter 
and  support,  while  we,  with  good  will  are  "doing  service, 
as  to  the  Lord^^  and  not  to  men,  knowing  that  whatsoever 
good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free."  (Eph.  vi.  7,  8.)  And 
our  language  of  fiuth,  in  the  midst  even  of  unrequited  toil, 
would  find  embodiment  in  such  poetic  effusions  as  were  ad- 
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dressed  by  an  artisan  to  liis  companions,  during  tlie  ele- 
mental strife  of  Chartism  in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  wluoh 
seemed  ready  to  explode  in  a  social  revolution,  on  account 
of  alleged  grievances : — 

'*  God,  mj  breihrao,  wiU  not  leave  ii% 

Still  His  heaven  ii  o*er  ns  bent ; 

His  commandments  are  not  grievoos, 

Do  His  wiU  and  be  oontent. 
Only  truth  and  love  shaU  flourish, 

In  the  end,  bdored  mates ; 
Only  charity  can  noorish 
Those  whom  charity  creates. 
Beliere  in  God. 

"  You  have  wrongs  by  ibrge  and  ftimaoe, 
Tou  hare  darkness,  yon  hare  dread. 
But  you  work  in  radiant  harness. 

And  your  €k>d  is  OTcrhead. 
Does  not  night  bring  forth  the  morning  f 

Does  not  darkBMB  fiither  light  r 
Eren  now  we  have  forewarning, 
.  Brothers,  of  the  dose  of  night. 
BeUere  in  God. 

''Doyetoiir    Oh,  ft^er,  flrmer 
Te  shall  grow  beneath  your  toil ; 
Only  crayen  spirits  murmur. 
Light  is  rooted  in  the  soiL 
Thro'  the  gloom  and  thro'  the  darkness, 

Thro'  the  danger  and  the  dole. 
Thro'  the  mist  and  thro'  the  murkneei 
Trayels  the  great  human  soul. 
BeUere  in  God." 
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Abtiolb   VI.— Thk   Skttlkmbnt   of   thb   Eefobmbd 
Ohubohbs  in  Westkbn  Pbnnyslvania. 

'  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God  I  our  fathers  have 
told  us  what  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of 
old ;  for  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  th^r  own 
sword^  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them:  but  thy  right 
hand,  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy  oountenanoe,  be- 
cause thou  hadst  a  &Tor  unto  them  "  ''  What  we  have  and 
known,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  will  not  hide  firom 
^ir  children,  showing  to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that 
he  hath  done."  There  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  each 
generation  of  Gbd's  people  to  make  known  to  theii'  children 
the  works  of  God,  that  the  generation  to  come  may  know 
them,  and  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments. Our  individual  experience  is  so  limited,  the  disap- 
pointments of  life  are  felt  so  keenly,  the  providence  of  God 
moves  so  slowly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  fidth 
in  God  as  our  Gk)d,  who  directs  our  course,  and  is  by  us 
accomplishing  his  glorious  work  in  the  world.  But  when 
we  take  in  at  one  view  the  experience  of  a  whole  generation, 
and  see  that  the  way  by  which  ^ey  were  led,  which  seemed 
to  them  so  rough,  so  crooked,  and  so  wearisome,  was  the 
right  way,  and  that  God  was  by  them  fulfilling  his  promise 
to  the  Church;-  and  when  we  sum  up  the  progress  of  God's 
work,  so  little  each  year,  so  great  in  the  aggregate  our 
fidth  becomes  strong,  and  we  say  to  our  children,  ''Gome, 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord  I"  and  they,  hearing  the  re- 
markable story,  reply,  "This  God  is  our  God  forever  and 
ever." 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
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fragments  of  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Be- 
formed  Churches  in  Western  Pennsylyania. 

The  early  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylyania  were  men  of 
whom  we  need  never  be  ashamed ;  they  are  our  glory.  ''  A 
more  intelligent,  virtuons,  and  resolute  olass  of  men  never 
settled  any  country."  They  belonged  to  the  class  now 
usually  denominated  Scotch-Irish ; — a  noble  race  of  men, 
''manly,  pious,  honest,  honorable,  full  of  love  of  truth  and 
freedom,  and  willing  to  peril  all,  even  to  martyrdom  itself, 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  right."  To  the  stem  integrity, 
^  unflinchiog  love  of  truth,  and  the  devout  reverence  for 
God  which  characterized  our  ancestors,  are  we  indebted  lor 
the  honorable  position  we  occupy. 

In  the  singular  providence  c^  God  by  which  the  good 
seed  of  truth  was  sown  among  the  American  Colonies,  these 
Presbyterians,  whose  character  was  moulded  in  the  schools 
of  Calvin  and  Ejioz,  were  given  a  home  in  Pennsylvania, 
midway  between  the  Puritans  and  Huguenots.  Settlements 
were  formed  in  the  eastern  and  middle  counties,  whence 
emigration,  arrested  by  the  mountain  barrier  only  \<mg 
enough  for  congregations  to  be  formed  and  well  established, 
at  first  turned  southward  through  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
and  thence  westward  and  northward.  The  first  emigrants 
across  the  mountains  located  themselves  near  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  pene- 
trating the  wilderness  as  &r  as  the  rich  valley  of  the  Char- 
tiers,  as  they  could  obtain  titles  for  their  land  from  Virginia. 
But  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  French  War 
they  commenced  encroaching  on  the  fine  lands  held  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers. 
After  the  cession  of  these  lands  to  the  Penns  in  1768,  the 
population  increased  rapidly.  In  the  meantime  a  somewhat 
later  emigration  set  in  to  this  region  by  a  more  northern 
rofite,  through  Bedford  and  ligonier  Valley.  Uniting,  as 
the  rivers  do,  at  Pittsburg,  these  streams  of  men  and  truth 
flowed  with  a  strong  current  into  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

With  their  characteristur  t^iaoity,  these  emigrants  main- 
tained their  religious  principles,  so  that  the.  divisions  which 
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had  been  carried  across  the  ocean  were  perpetuated  west  of 
the  mountains.  The  adherents  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  obtained  supply  of  preaching  first.  A  few 
years  later  the  AsBociaie  and  the  Reformed  Presbyteries  sent 
forth  missionaries,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  petitions  which 
were  earnestly  pressed  upon  them. 

.  We  cannot  easily  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  these 
pioneers  of  the  Church  labored.  It  was  long  before  even  a 
supply  of  sermon  could  be  obtained.  The  Reformed  Pros- 
b3rtery  was  not  constituted  until  1774,  and  was  composed  of 
but  three  ministers.  The  Associate  Presbytery,  constituted 
near  fifteen  years  earlier,  had  not  as  large  a  ministerial  foroe 
as  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  United  CShurch.  In 
some  instances  members  traveled  near  two  hundred  miles  to 
a  meeting  of  Presbjrtery ;  and  often  at  the  same  meeting 
most  urgent  petitions  were  presented  from  settlements  in 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Virginia,  the 
Oarolinas,  and  the  unorganized  territory  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. Ministers  sometimes  rode  fiye  hundred  miles  on 
horseback  to  preach  a  few  Sabbaths ;  and  often  the  only 
answer  Presbytery  could  give  to  these  petitions  was  a  letter 
asking  the  people  to  wait  patiently,  or,  if  possible,  send 
"home"  for  a  minister.  Our  fethers  were  men  of  &ith. 
The  ministers  counted  it  all  joy  thus  to  labor  and  preach, 
even  when  in  straits  for  the  means  of  subsistance ;  and  the 
people  were  confident  that  in  God's  good  time  they  would 
enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

While  thus  destitute  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  they 
endured  the  severest  trials,  and  were  exposed  to  the  most 
demoralizing  influences.  The  whole  country  was  a  wilder- 
ness. Indian  trails  through  the  woods,  steep,  dangerous 
paths  over  the  mountains,  were  their  highways  of  travel 
and  trade.  Their  farms  were  but  partially  cleared;  there 
was  almost  no  market  for  the  surplus  produce;  money  i^as 
almost  unknown ;  at  the  same  time  salt,  iron,  and  merchan- 
dize were  transported  from  the  East  on  pack-horses.  Their 
houses  were  cabins  of  the  rudest  construction ;  their  fund- 
tore  was  made  with  the  axe  and  saw;  their  scanty  clothing 
was  of  the  coarsest  home-spun  and  deer-skin.    They  were 
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aesttered  over  a  large  terrhorj,  remote  from  each  other, 
tabd  almost  without  law,  and  tterefore  without  the  restraints 
xcjpon  yice  and  the  aids  to  virtue  found  in  compact  society, 
with  a  well  administered  goyemment,  common  schools,  and 
churches.  Bmigration  is  always  demoralizing,  but  in  their 
case  it  was  peculiarly  unfarorable  to  religion.  Beside  the 
depressing  trials  incident  to  settlement  in  the  new  country, 
the  tendency  to  rudeness  consequent  upon  their  remotetMss 
from  older  communities,  they  were  exposed .  to  the  moi0l 
eliciting  dangers,  and  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  race 
at  treacherous  as  it  was  barbaious.  By  night  the  trusty 
rifle  hung  near  the  bed;  and  by  day  in  the  field,  and  at  the 
religious  meeting,  it  was  their  constant  companion.  At  the 
time  the  peace  of  1768  was  conelnded,  by  which  these  Itmds 
wei9  secured  to  Qreat  Britain,  "  Pontiac,  the  great  Indian 
chiei^  was  arranging  that  grand  confisderacy  of  Indian  tribes 
ibfiX  scattered  death  and  desolation  along  the  frontier  from 
Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt  to  Mackina."  Soon  after  this  the 
dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ran  so  high  that 
violence  was  committed,  and  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
At,  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  regions 
caught  the  notes  of  war  from  the  Bast,  and  heartily  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Colonies  against  the  Grown.  Four  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  ^'a  general  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Westmoreland"  was  held  at 
Hannastown;  and  on  the  same  day  "a  meeting  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  that  part  of  Augusta  county  (Ya.)  which  lies 
on  tiie  west  side  of  Laurel  Hill"  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  cooflkt 

Under  such  circumstances,  were  the*  foundations  of  our 
6hurch,  west  of  the  mountains^  laid.  God  did  **  a  wonderflil 
work"  foir  his  cause,  when  he  sent  men  f<^rward  whe,  amid 
such  scenes,  did  not  forget  the  God  of  their  fathers,  but 
were  zealous  in  their  efiEbrts  to  rry^J^tftlp  tiieir  profession  and 
to  obtain  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  foil  ol  £uth  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  labor  among  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvasia, 
hAd  in  Philadelphia,  April  29th,  1778,  a  petition  wm 
presented  from  Mbnongahela,  asking  supply  of  preaching, 
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but  to  action  was  taken.  Soon  after  this,  Westmoreland 
County,  the  first  west  of  the  mountains,  was  organized, 
with  Hannastown  as  the  county  seat.  The  country  beyond 
the  All^heny  river  was  yet  Indian  territory,  and  Yirginia 
daimed  Pittsburg  and  the  land  south  of  it. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Presbytery,  (August  26th,) 
''a  commissioner  from  Westmoreland  County,  appeared,  in- 
sisting'* on  their  former  petition,  "and  the  fie  vs.' John  Smith 
and  John  Rogers  were  appointed  to  visit  the  Western 
settlements,  and  preach  during  the  month  of  October. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  this  appointment 
was  fulfilled;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
pioneer  ministers  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  preached 
at  many  different  places  from  Ligonier  to  Washington  and 
Bedstone.  The  effect  of  this  visit  was  very  happy.  The 
people  were  gathered  into  societies ;  they  who  had  lived  as 
strangers  to  each  other,  were  now  united  by  a  common 
bond ;  they  thought  of  the  former  days  in  which  they  went 
to  the  house  of  God  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;  their 
covenant  engagements  were  brought  to  mind,  and  a  new 
hope  inspired  them.  The  next  spring,  petitions  were  for- 
warded from  "the  Forks  of  Youghiogheny  for  dispensation 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  from  Chartiers  for  the  election  of 
elders,"  and  for  '*  supply  from  Bedstone  and  about  Cone- 
maugh** — ^petitions  which  Presbytery  "i^reedto  delay  on 
account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  people  in  those 
parts,  by  reason  of  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  war." 

like  all  earnest  efforts  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
the  mission  of  Smith  and  Bogers  produced  a  very  bi^ppy 
effect  on  the  Presbytery,  and  through  them  in  the  congre- 
gations of  the  East»  by  securing  for  these  destitute  settlements 
the  sympathy  of  the  Church.  Until  this  time  there  had 
been  no  systematio  e£Ebrt  to  extend  the  Oospel  into  destitute 
regions.  Groups  of  adherents  in  remote  localities  seat 
petitions  for  supply,  which  Presbytery  granted  according  to 
their  ability ;  and  ministers  rode  many  hundreds  of  miles  to 
preach  a  few  Sabbaths,  without  receiving  any  adequate 
compeniation.    But  now  the  rapidly  growing  settlements 
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in  the  Weat^  and  their  sad  dei^itutioii,  aroiued  the  Presby- 
.t^  to  the  adoptioa  of  a  Bjatematio  plan  for  xnissionaiy 
operations.  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  October  28th, 
1774,  and  continued  until  the  evening  of  November  lat^ 
and  which  partook  much  of  the  nature  of  a  Sjnod,  "Mr. 
ICaaon  moved  that  a  Presbjterial  Fund  be  immediately 
raised  for  the  following  purposes: — Ist.  For  defraying  the 
expenses  of  supplies  to  those  who  want  sermon  trom  this 
Presbytery  in  the  frontier  parts  of  these  provinces,  and  who 
are  in  such  indigent  circumstances  as  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  this  themselves.  2.  For  the  support  of  families  who 
may  emigrate  hither,  and  may  stand  in  need  of  such  assist 
ance  until  they  are  settled.  This  motion  was  cheerfully 
agreed  to,  and  an  annual  collection  appointed  throughout 
all  our  congregations.  This  to  begin  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery."  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  chosen  Treasurers  to  ''re- 
ceive and  disburse  all  the  money  collected  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces."  Although  the  revolutionary  war  pre- 
vented the  full  execution  of  the  scheme,  this  action  is  im- 
portant as  the  beginning  by  contributions  for  Some  Missums. 
The  year  preceding  there  was  a  general  collection,  amount- 
ing to  £87,  to  obtain  ministers  from  Scotland;  but  this  was 
the  first  arrangement  to  send  out  ministers  to  destitute 
localities  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.  The  other  feature 
of  the  plan — gi^ng  aid  to  families  emigrating — ^is  worthy 
the  wisdom  of  the  man  who  proposed  it.  Men  are  worth 
more  than  money.  There  is  no  aid  so  efficient  to  struggling 
vacancies  as  the  addition  of  right-hearted,  energetic  mem- 
Imrs.  In  some  cases,  if  the  money  annually  appropriated 
to  sustain  congr^;ations  was  used  in  aiding  good  families 
to  remove  tUther,  there  would  be  more  gain  to  the 
Ohurch. 

In  1776,  Messrs.  Proudflt  and  Henderson  were  appointed 
to  Westmoreland  County,  during  the  month  of  October, 
and  Mr.  Logan,  probationer,  December  and  January.  In 
1776,  Mr.  Murray  spent  July  and  August  in  the  West ;  and 
Mr*  Patton,  three  months  during  the  winter.  Proudfit  and 
•Mmrtin  visited  the  same  settlements  in  August  and  Septem- 
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^ber  of  1777.  Notwitbstanduigi  the  amount  of  ministerial 
labor  waa  ao  wholly  inadequate  to  the  neoeasities  of  the  new 
oountrji  the  Church  rapidly  extended,  as  appears  from  the 
luunea  of  places  from  which  petitioAs  were  sent;  in  several 
cases  asking  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
the  election  of  elders:  Fairfield,  Blaeklick,  Coneman^, 
Brush  Greek,  The  Forks  of  Yough,  Bedstone,  Fort  Pilt, 
Obartiers,  Miller's  Bun,  aad  Buffido.  The  services  of  Ae 
ministers  were  very  acceptable.  Chartiers  desired  that 
Mr.  Patton  might  be  settled  there  without  the  formality  of 
a  call,  but  he  chose  another  field.  Disappointments  are 
sometimes  blessings.  Mr.  Patton  afterwards  became  an 
open  apostate.  God  had  chosen  a  servant  for  this  field 
worthy  of  the  cause. 

An  informal  call  for  Mr.  M.  Henderson  was  forwarded  in 
the  b^nn'mg  of  1778,  probably  from  Youghiogheny  and 
CSiartiers,  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  among  the  papers  from  the 
former  place.  Mr.  Henderson  ^erossed  ^  mountains  in 
September,  and  again  in  the  following  April,  that  he  mig^t 
preach  to  those  who  were  like  exiles  in  the  wilderness.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Presbytery,  in  that  mistaken  policy  which 
has  so  often  sacrificed  the  future  for  sake  of  the  present,  by 
withholding  laborers  from  new  and  important  fields,  beoause 
wdl-established  congregatians  are  unwilling  to  yield  their 
own  conveni^M^  decided  thai  he  should  remain  at  Oxford. 
But  God  was  preparing  his  heart  for  his  future  work.  He 
l»w  the  imp<»rtanoe  of  plaattfig  churches  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country ;  he  also  saw  the  people  wandering  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,,  and  was  moved  with  compassion 
for  them.  And,  therefore,  when  a  second  call,  from  Char- 
tiers  and  Buffalo,  was  presented,  as  Moderator  he  gave  the 
casting  vote  for  his  own  removal.  Twenty-two  years  before, 
he  left  his  native  land  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  missionary 
in  America ;  now,  in  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  he  left 
all  that  he  might  serve  his  Master  where  but  few  would 
have  been  willing  to  labor.  It  required  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  faith,  love  and  moral  courage  to  take  such  a  step, 
but  he  was  ''a  chosen  vessel"  unto  God  and  cheerfiiUy 
o>iqiK>d  the  call  of  bia  provideace*    It  is  w^hy  of  note 
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that  tbe  first  permanent  laborer  in  this  great  missionaiy 
field  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  accepted  the  call 
to  it^  imd  gave  up  a  charge  of  which  he  had  been  pastor  tot 
twenty  years,  that  he  might  enter  upon  it;  and  finally  did 
enter  upon  it  against  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  him  to 
settle  at  another  place  in  the  East.  At  present  we  look  to 
probationers  from  the  seminaries,  or  to  unsettled  men  still 
young,  for  missionaries  to  the  vast  fields  open  to  us.  If  a 
minister  has  a  good  settlement,  and  is  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  a  home,  with  a  &mily  around  him,  the  idea  is  not  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  that  he,  however  well  qualified,  should 
take  charge  of  a  mission  on  our  frontiers,  or  among  the 
destitute  of  our  great  cities.  Young,  untried,  inexperienced 
men  are  appointed,  and  as  a  consequence  the  missions  oft^ 
&il.  Every  consideration  of  personal  comfbrt  and  safety 
urged  Mr.  Henderson  to  remain  in  the  East,  but  he  made  his 
choice  at  the  gloomiest  period  of  American  history,  when 
the  dangers  and  triab  were  ten-fold  what  they  are  now — 
then  he  had  a  dependent  &mily,  and  there  was  no  missionary 
fond  to  support  him.  We  hold  his  name  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. Had  he  decided  otherwise,  the  settlement  of 
our  churches  in  the  West  would  have  been  thrown  back 
probably  half  a  generation. 

In  the  meantime^  other  little  springs  have  been  gathering 
into  a  stream  which  we  must  now  trace  to  its  junction  with 
the  one  we  have  been  following.  The  adherents  of  the 
Brformed  Church  were  unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  societies  of  their  Associate  brethren:  it  would,  in  their 
view,  have  been  a  violation  of  their  covenant  engagements. 
They  hoped  to  obtain  supply  from  their  own  ministry ;  and 
thus  from  the  same  settlements  petitions  were  sent  to  both 
Presbyteries  for  ministers  to  preach  the  same  truths.  From 
our  present  position,  looking  at  their  circumstances,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  difference  between  the  two  churches  in  this 
country,  we  cannot  apptove  of  their  course,  by  which  they 
deprived  themselves  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church  for  so 
many  years.  But  we  must  remember  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  Aey  lived,  and  also  that  had  they  been  less 
tenacious,  even  of  mimkr  things,  the  United  I^byteiian 
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CSitirch  would  probably  have  bad  no  existeDce.  Rev.  Jobn 
Golbertson,  ibe  first  minister  of  tbe  Reformed  Cburoh  in 
America,  was  also  the  first  to  cross  tbe  AUeghenies.  Al- 
tbougb  over  sixty  years  of  age,  be  set  out  on  a  missionary 
tour  in  September  1779,  just  six  years  after  the  mission  by 
Smith  and  Rogers,  travelling  by  way  of  Old  Shawneetown, 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  Great  Meadows.  Having  spent  two 
Sabbaths  and  the  intervening  week,  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe 
Yonghiogbeny  river,  where  be  met  families  formerly  con- 
nected with  his  congregation,  be  extended  bis  visit  across 
the  Chartiers,  and  Miller's  Run,  probably  into  the  vicinity 
of  tbe  present  Robinson's  Run  Church,  and  returned  by  way 
of  Redstone ;  preaching  on  week  days  as  well  as  Sabbaths, 
visiting  families,  catechising  publicly  and  baptizing.  On  his 
way  home  he  followed  the  northern  route  through  Bedford, 
and  thus  was  able  to  visit  all  tbe  settlements  west  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  read,  in  the 
scarcely  legible  journal  of  this  missionary  tour,  the  names 
of  families  which  yet  occupy  honorable  positions  in  the 
church,  and  are  staunch  supporters  of  tbe  doctrines  be- 
lieved by  their  fathers,  "  The  righteousness  of  the  Lord 
is  unto  the  children's  children  of  them  that  fear  him ;  to 
such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  remember  his  commandmentB 
to  do  them." 

This  branch  of  tbe  church  now  began  to  assume  a  more 
organized  form.  Societies  were  formed  at  Hannastown,  in 
Sewickley,  in  "  the  Forks-of-Yough,"  in  Redstone,  and  in 
Peter's-creek.  For  the  common  edification,  these  societies, 
called  •'  XhrresponderUs,''  sent  delegates  to  a  *'  Oeneral  Meet- 
ing,^^  which  transacted  the  business  common  to  all,  wbicb 
met  in  the  Forks-of-Yough — the  location  being  central  and 
secure  from  the  inroads  of  the  Indians.  Happily  we  have 
tbe  record  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  meetings  during  a 
period  of  five  years,  in  a  manuscript,  tbe  title  of  which  is, 
"A  Book  containing  ye  Minutes  of  ye  Correspondent."  The 
first  record  is  as  follows : — 

"  Met  May  81bI^  1780.  Agreed,  jrt  we  as  a  Correspond- 
ent^ sttppUoate  the  Presbytary  Sfff  a  aupplj  of  preaching, 
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and  likewise  yt  the  Member  yt  comes  as  our  tfopply,  to  be 
impowered  to  Moderate  in  a  Call  for  ns." 

In  answer  to  their  petition,  Bev.  Mathew  Lind,  by  ap- 
pointment of  Presbytery,  labored  among  them  part  of 
September  and  October,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  them.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  held  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  another  appointment  was  made,  but 
the  name  is  not  recorded.  The  following  resolutions  will 
show  the  expectations  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  the  field, 
and  the  propoised  distribution  of  the  minister's  labors: — 
"  Agreed,  that  one-third  of  the  yearly  labors  of  a  minister 
be  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  and  likewise 
that  the  two-thirds  be  on  the  east  side.  Agreed,  that  the 
one  fourth,  (t.  e.,  of  the  two-thirds,)  be  at  Bedstone,  and  the 
remaining  time  between  the  Forks-of-Yough  .and  the  Han- 
nastown  quarter."  But  Presbytery  did  not  grant  them  the 
moderation  of  a  call,  aiid  their  hope  of  a  pastor  was  disap- 
pointed.   In  1781  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Dobbins. 

The  summer  of  1782  was  a  sorrowful  one  to  the  frontier 
inhabitants.  The  blood  of  many  families  sprinkled  their 
own  fields.  When  it  became  known  during  the  preceding 
winter  that  Laughery  and  his  company,  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  choice  men,  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  surprised  and 
all  killed  while  on  their  way  to  join  General  Clarke,  "  the 
people  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  and  al- 
most despair."  "  At  present,"  wrote  General  Irvine,  from 
Fort  Pitt,  December  1781,  ''they  talk  of  flying  early  in  the 
spring  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains."  Th^  whole 
country  seemed  on  the  verge  of  total  disorganization.  "  I 
am  confident,"  wrote  General  Irvine  again,  March  80,  1782, 
"  if  this  post  was  evacuated,  the  bounds  of  Canada  would 
be  extended  to  the  Laurel  Hill  in  a  few  weeks."  The  peo- 
ple were  almost  in  a  frenzy.  The  spring  was  opened  with 
the  burning  of  the  Moravian  villages,  and  the  horrid  massacre 
of  the  harmless  and  defenceless  inhabitants.  A  terrible  re- 
venge was  taken.  Crawford  and  his  companions  were  put 
to  death  in  the  most  atrocioiis  n^anner.  Almost  the  whole 
of  Westanoteland  OMntjr  ^wAs  laid  wastd.    Neither  age  n^r 
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sex  were  spared.  Hannastown  was  burned,  some  of  ils  in- 
habitants murdered,  and  others  taken  prisoners.  Many 
took  refuge  in  Fort  Pitt,  some  crossed  the  Youghioghenj 
and  Monongahela  rivers  to  the  more  secure  settlements, 
and  others  fled  to  the  east.  Hannastown  society  was  broken 
up. 

But  even  amidst  such  scenes  there  were  many  hearts 
made  glad  that  year.  Our  fathers  were  accustomed  to 
ring— 

*  *  Th9f  In  ill*  Loid  thai  flrmljr  tnnt, 
BlMUbeUkeZtonHiU; 
Whioh  at  no  time  can  be  remoYed, 
Bat  B^deth  ever  BtUl." 

They  were  confident  the  Lord  would  prove  an  helper  to 
them  at  the  turning  of  the  morning,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Bev.  M.  Henderson,  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  removing  at  once,  now  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
labors  in  Chartiers.  The  union  between  the  Associate  and 
the  Reformed  Presbyteries  was  consummated,  and  they  who 
had  been  as  strangers  to  each  other  joined  hands  as  brothers. 
The  streams  which  had  their  rise  in  the  same  mountains, 
.  and  sometimes  apparently  were  hastening  to  mingle  their 
waters,  now  flowed  together.  Thus  strengthened,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  erect  a  place  of  worship.  A  lot  was 
purchased  by  the  Fork's  Society — ^the  same  now  occupied 
by  the  congregation  of  Bethesda — a  tent  was  erected  and 
arrangements'  were  made  for  a  communion. 

The  communion  was  held  on  the  8th  of  September*  1%6 
minister  who  officiated  was  the  Bev.  M.  Lind.  The  Bce»e 
was  one  of  great  moral  grandeur.  The  descendants  of  those 
who  have  endured  persecutions  for  righteousness*  sak^  met 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  to  renew  their  covenant 
with  the  Qoi  of  their  fttbers,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
churches  for  future  generations.  The  tent  had  been  com- 
pleted; the  rude  seats  were  arranged  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  t^e  table  of  split  logs  was  prepared.  The  times 
were  perilous ;  the  men  carried  their  rifles  with  them;  but  ^ 
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Ike  people  flocked  togetber  as  tHe  tribes  went  jxp  to'Jerosa^ 
lemL  From  all  the  societies  thej  came  to  paj  their  vows. 
With  what  earnestness  they  sung  some  such  words  as 
these: — "Yea,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wing,  O  Qod,  will  I 
make  my  refuge  until  these  calamities  be  overpast.  In  the 
time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion,  in  the 
secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide  me;  he  shall  set  me 
upon  a  rook."  Solemnly  but  joyfully  they  gathered  around 
the  table  and  received  &om  the  man  of  God  the  sacramental 
symbols.  Many  years  had  passed  since  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  "do  this  in  remembranoe  of"  their  Lord — ^years 
full  of  hardships,  trials  and  sorrows — ^years  which  seemed 
to  them  like  the  years  of  the  captivity,  in  which  they  sat  by 
the  streams  and  wept  when  they  thougfht  upon  Zion.  As 
when  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was  laid,  the  old 
who  remembered  the  former  days,  "wept  with  a  loud 
voice;*'  but  when  they  thought  of  the  years  spent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  bitter  trials  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  upon  the  prospect  of  better  days  now  opening 
before  them,  "  many  shouted  aloud  for  joy,"  "  praising  and 
giving  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  and  his  meroy 
endureth  forever  toward  IsraeL" 

''This  Is  the  dMj  God  made,  in  K 
We*U  joj  trinmphaaUy. 
&»▼•  now  1  I  praj  thee,  Lord ;  I  pn^ 
Send  now  proiperitj.*' 

"And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout  when 
they  praised  the  Lord,  because  the  foundation  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  was  laid." 

The  union  of  the  Associate  and  Beformed  Presbyteries 
was  well  received  west  of  the  mountains,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause.  Mr. 
Henderson  who  had  just  removed  to  Ohartiers,  and  all  the 
congregations  and  societies  approved  of  it,  and  rejoice!  in 
it.  Weak  and  struggling  societies,  existing  in  the  same 
community,  were  made  strong,  and  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments fbr  a  settled  ministry.  The  congregation'  in  the 
Forka-of-Y6ugh,'and  the  societies  connected  with  it,  at  once 
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presented  an  urgent  call  to  Mr.  Lind«  EDa  comelj  and  at- 
tractive person,  his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  his  supe- 
rior ability,  and  above  all,  his  simple,  earnest,  consistent, 
and  ever-present  piety,  admirably  fitted  him  for  this  field; 
bat  he  chose  another — a  scarcely  less  laborious  one — and 
God  had  chosen  another  servant  for  this.  Another  call  was 
prepared  for  Bev.  John  Jamison  early  in  1784,  but  this  also 
was  declined.  In  the  meantime,  Indian  depredations  ceased, 
life  and  property  became  secure,  imd  emigration  began 
again.  The  Hannastown  society  was  revived,  and  Brush 
Greek  was  organized.  It  was  "agreed  that  Brush  Creek 
and  Forks-of-Yough  would  congregate  by  themselves,  and 
that  the  minister's  labors  should  be  equally  divided  between 
them."  Their  expectations  of  rapid  increase,  and  also  their 
appreciation  of  a  pastor's  labors,  are  indicated  by  an  addi- 
tional resolution — "  that,  let  each  party  grow  as  strong  as  it 
may,  they  are  to  continue  united  until  there  is  a  chance  for 
another  minister."  Mathew  Henderson,  son  of  the  pastor  of 
of  Chartiers,  licensed  by  the  same  Presbytery  in  June, 
1784,  immediately  joined  his  &ther  in  "  the  new  country," 
and  preached  to  these  vacancies  as  stated  supply.  A  call 
was  prepared  for  him,  and,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1786, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Brush  Creek,  the 
Forks-of-Yough,  and  Bock  Bidge,  a  few  miles  below 
Brownsville. 

The  blessing  of  God  rested  upon  the  churches.  Those 
already  formed  increased  n^idly,  and  many  new  ones  were 
organized.  DivisioiMi  also  arose;  the  elder  Henderson  and 
his  congregation,  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  Synod,  with- 
drew; and  during  the  excitement  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  some  of  the  con- 
gregations were  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  good 
men ;  but  the  younger  Henderson  adhered  to  the  church 
from  which  he  received  his  ministry,  and  with  him  the  body 
of  the  congregations  in  the  West.  Alienation  accompanied 
division,  and  for  many  years  there  was  strife  as  unseemly 
as  it  was  unnatural.  The  cause  they  held  in  common  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  it  recovered  but  slowly ;  and,  in 
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the  meantime,  it  had  lost  a  footing  which  it  conld  nerer 
fblly '  regain.  Now,  in  the  goodness  of  God,  the  division  has 
bera  partially  healed,  and  the  descendants  of  the  pioneer 
nunisters,  and  the  chnrches  they  represented  are  once  more 
nnHed  in  Christian  ifellowship. 

This  historical  sketch  would  be  imperfect,  if  we  would 
overlook  the  liberality  of  the  early  settlers  in  their  contribu- 
tions for  the  Gospel.  Of  course  there  are  no  statistical 
tables,  but  there  are  some  firagments  which  as  truly  show 
this  spirit.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  there  were  no 
"Funds"  to  be  supported.  The  whole  church  for  many 
years  was  itself  a  Foreign  Mission,  dependent  on  Scotland 
and  Ireland  for  its  ministry.  It  was  not  until  1778,  when 
constrained  by  their  ''distressed  condition  for  want  of  pro- 
bationers," in  consequence  of  their  "connection  with  the 
Sjmod  of  Bdinburg  being  shut  up,"  that  steps  were  taken 
to  educate  a  native  ministry,  by  "encouraging  pious  and 
promising  young  men  to  enter  on  a  course  of  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  holy  ministry,"  and  appointing  "Mr.  Smith  to 
instHict  such  as  might  offer  themselves."  The  church  was 
extended  solely  by  emigration.  Home  Missions,  in  the 
strict  sense,  had  as  yet  no  existence,  for  cong^gadons  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  settled.  But  a 
liberal  spirit  was  manifested,  which  under  favorable  circum- 
stances would  have  given  a  generous  support  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  church  when  fblly  organised.  Some 
iUustraiions  of  this  will  at  the  same  time  more  ftilly  show 
the  difficulties  undw  which  they  labored,  and  the  spirit  in 
wlneh  they  met  them. 

The  principle  was  distinctly  recognized  that  service  must 
be  recompensed.  To  obtain  appointments,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  a  commissioner  to  Presbytery,  for  communication 
with  the  East  by  mail  was  not  yet  established,  but  he  was 
not  asked  to  go  "at  his  own  charges."  In  one  case  the 
General  Meeting  "agreed  that  £11  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
missioner to  support  in  traveling  down  and  up,  of  which  he 
is  to  make  a  fair  return  in  a  journal ;  also,  £4  for  his 
wages."    When  he  made  his  report,  they  found  "that  £10 
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wouM  be  saffieieikt^  £4  of  wMoh  for  his  wages."  He  had 
probably  lodged  with  friends^  or  brethren,  and  thus  sared 
tayem  ezp^ises.  At  another  time  £6  were  appropriated 
for  the  comraisaioner'a  ''  expenses  and  wages,  in  whole  ot  in 
part.''  It  sounds  sadly  enough  to  read  of  wctgea  in  con- 
neetion  with  an  appointment  to  Fresby tej^,  but  the  princi- 
ple is  certainly  correct  that  one  wlu>  labors  for  another 
should  be  compensated.  It  is  probable  commissioneani 
would  now  be  as  unwilling  to  undertake  such  a  journey^  aa 
congregations  to  pay  the  wages. 

In  1788,  a  resolutioa  was  adopted  that  forty-fiye  slnl- 
lings  per  Sabbath,  the  amount  fixed  by  Synod,  be  paid  fior 
preaching;  but  '' Wm.  Mitchell  protested  against  this  aa 
bemg  too  much;''  and  his  protest  seems  to  hare  been  eth^ 
tual,  for  Mr.  Dobbins  was  paid  but  £12  for  six  sabbaths.* 
It  is  scarcely  half-a-doaen  yean  sinoe  congregations  weie- 
required  to  pay  more  than  the  original  forty-fite  shillings. 

The  preceding  year  Mr.  land  waa  paid  "twenty  pounds: 
for  his  labors"  at  the  communion.  As  the  time  for  the 
communion  approached,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  wine  in  the  community.  The  general  meeting  aasem* 
Med  and  resolved  ''that  Thomas  Drennen  be  sent  down 
over  the  mountains  for  two  and  three  quarter  gall<ms  of 
wtBo,  and  that  be  be  paid  twelve  dollars  for  his  trouble,  to 
gether  with  his  bill  of  expenses."  If  we  add  the  amo«Bi 
paid  the  commissioner,  the  total  expense  of  that  communion 
was  near  forty  pounds. 

Of  the  support  given  to  a  pastor  we  can  judge  only  from 
the  call  presented  to  Mr.  Lind.  The  aggregate  subscription 
of  four  societies  was  £214,  binding  only  on  such  as  obtained 
part  of  his  ministry.  By  resolution  his  "  yearly  wages"  was 
fixed  at ''  one  hundred  and  eleven  pounds."  A  month  later, 
three  of  the  societies  proposed  a  salary  of  one  himdred  and 
sixty  pounds  per  annum.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  every 
other  call  presented,  the  pastor  was  not  asked  to  bear  the 
risk  of  losses,  but  good  men  bound  themselves  for  the  pay- 
ment. When  we  consider  the  limited  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  financial  condition  of  the  whole  country  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionaiy  war,  we  give  our  fSftthers 
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lumor  *f&r  their  liberality,  and  their  readiness  to  make  sacri- 
ftoea  for  sake  of  their  principles. 

As  we  trace  the  early  history  of  onr  congregations  year 
by  year,  their  progress  seems  very  slow.  Their  prosperity 
was  not  advanced  by  advratitious  circumstances,  for  no 
period  could  be  more  un&vorable.  To  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  pecuniary  embarrasements,  emigration  and  hard- 
ships common  to  all  new  settlements,  were  added  the  hard- 
ening, demoralizing  influence  of  constant  excitement,  danger 
and  war.  But  churches  were  established.  It  is  not  four- 
score years  since  the  first  pastor  entered  upon  his  labors ; 
there  are  some  yet  living  who  were  born  before  Smith  and 
Sogers  crossed  the  mountains;  and  now,  notwithstanding 
the  dissensions  which  at  different  times  arose,  and  the  large 
number  who  have  left  our  fellowship  for  that  of  other 
churches,  there  are  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  about  240  ministers,  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  congregations,  and  about  45,000  members. 
At  present,  when  circumstances  are  so  much  more  favorable 
for  the  extension  of  the  church,  and  when  the  energies  of 
the  church  are  systematically  called  forth  and  concentrated 
on  tills  object  by  the  Boards  of  Domestic  Missions  and 
Ohurch  Extension,  the  progress  of  the  church  in  each  year 
is  small.  But  surely  we  may  put  our  trust  in  QoA,  with 
whom  a  generation  is  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Our  &thers 
trusted  in  him  and  were  not  put  to  shame. 
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Abticlb  Vn,— Individual  Effobt. 

Byery  human  being  has  been  crealed  for  some  important 
end.  That  end  is,  that  he  may  be  actively  employed  in 
showing  forth  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  To  do  this,  he  must 
engage  in  such  actions  as. tend  to  accomplish  this  end. 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 
But,  in  order  that  the  individual  man,  or  the  individual 
woman,  may  accomplish  this  great  end,  there  must  be  indi- 
vidual effort.    Hence  my  subject  is  Individual  Effort 

1.  The  first  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  is — 
What  is  meant  by  individual  effort?  What  is  the  nature 
of  such  effort  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  such  effort  implies  that  each  indi- 
vidual is  to  act,  in  whatever  he  does,  without  any  reference 
to  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  fellow  beings.  Ood 
has  created  us  social  beings,  with  social  natures,  and  adapted 
to  social  intercourse.  Having  thus  created  us.  He  designs 
we  should  thus  act.  And  while  every  individual  must  act 
for  himself  or  herself,  still  much  is  often  gained  by  com- 
bined action.  Much  may  be  gained,  in  the  exhibition  of 
God's  glory,  by  the  associated  effort  of  His  people.  Hence 
by  individual  effort,  I  do  not  mean  that  each  individual 
must  isolate  himself  or  herself  from  all  other  individuals, 
and  act  entirely  independent  of  them.  By  no  means.  God 
never  intended  this.  But  by  it  I  mean  that  each  individual, 
in  whatever  relation  he  stands  to  his  fellow  men,  shall  act 
well  his  part  in  that  position.  By  it  I  mean  that  each 
member  of  the  fisimily  circle  shall  act  well  his  part  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  circle — ^that  each  member  of  the 
social  circle  shall  act  well  his  part  there — that  each  member 
of  civil  society  shall  act  well  his  part  there — that  each 
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member  of  the  cburch  of  God  shall  act  well  his  part  there 
— that  no  individual,  in  any  circle,  forget  that  a  part  of  the 
responsibilities  of  that  circle  rests  on  him,  and  that  to  his 
God  he  most  answer,  as  an  individual,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  meets  those  responsibilities. 

There  is  great  danger  that  in  the  busy  crowd  we  forget 
ourselves,  so  far  as  to  ibel  that  very  little  responsibility 
rests  upon  us,  since  there  are  so  many  to  bear  it  with  us. 
TSiere  is  very  great  dang^  that  members  of  civil  sodety 
forget  their  individuality,  so  fiur  as  the  responsibilities  of 
soefa  society  are  conoemed.  There  is  very  great  danger 
ihat  members  of  the  church  Ibrget  their  individuality,  so  &r 
m  the  responsibilities  of  the  (diurch  are  concerned. 

Organized  effort  is  needed — ^must  be  had  in  order  to  die 
ftooomplishment  of  the  great  end  of  our  being.  But  while 
this  is  true,  let  every  man,  let  every  woman,  feel  that,  as  an 
individual,  he  or  she  must,  stand  or  fall.  The  larger  the 
association,  the  greater  the  amount  of  good  which  may  be 
accomplished,  provided  every  individual  in  that  association 
feek  the  necessity  of  individual  effort,  and  acts  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  association  the  greater  the 
danger  of  each  individual  shifting  the  responsibility  upon 
the  mass.  But  each  individual  of  every  association,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  should  ever  feel  that  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  that  association  devolves  upon  him  as  an  individual,  and 
that  he  will  be  held  responsible  as  an  individual  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  acts  his  part. 

.In  every  well  organized  and  well  managed  association, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  the  aim  should  ever  be  to  get 
every  individual  to  feel  his  individuality,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. That  association  will  always  accomplish  the  most, 
other  things  being  eqxxal,  in  which  every  individual,  feeling 
his  own  responsibility,  is  set  to  work  to  do  his  part — make 
an  individual  effort  We  may  see  the  evidence  of  this  in 
the  every  day  workings  of  societies.  Take,  for  instance, 
different  congregations  of  jDhristians.  We  find  a  congrega- 
tion composed  of  quite  intelligent  men  and  women.  It  is  - 
large.  It  has  secured  for  its  pastor  a  pious,  talented,  de- 
voted minister.    He  is  ever  busy  at  his  Master's  work ; — 
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eyer  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  preaches  on  the 
Sabbath — visits. the  sick  very  faithfully — carries  the  Gospel 
from  house  to  house— endeavors  to  lead  the  lambs  of  his 
flock  to  Jesus.  In  shorty  he  is  ag^orking  man.  But  while 
he  works  hard  himself,  he.  has  feuled  to  set  his  members  to 
work.  He  has  laid  no  plans  by  which  individuals  may 
cooperate  and  bear  the  burden  with  him.  Presently  he  is 
broken  down.  His  Sabbath  exercises  lose  much  of  their 
former  interest.  A  multitude  of  duties  has  prevented  the 
necessary  preparation  for  these.  Hence  he  does  not  succeed, 
as  his  devotion  would  indicate  he  should.  There  is  great 
individual  effort  on  his  own  part.  But  he  has  foiled  in  not 
making  provision  for  securing  the  individual  ^ort  of  his 
members. 

We  find  a  second  congregation  equal,  we  will  suppose,  to 
the  former  in  numbers  and  talent.  They,  too,  have  secured 
a  man  of  talent  for  their  pastor.  His  sermons  are  well  ar- 
ranged, clear,  forcible.  He  spends  much  time  in  their  pre 
paration;  is  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  his  study ;  has  all  his 
periods  beautifully  rounded ;  gives  great  attention  to  his  man- 
ner of  delivery ;  in  short,  he  is  a  good  sermonizer.  But 
notwithstanding  aU  this,  his  congregation  does  not  flourish. 
His  audience  diminishes ;  vital  godliness  seems  to  be  dying 
out  among  his  members.  Why  is  this?  We  can  see  at 
once  why  it  is.  He  has  not  set  his  members  at  work.  There 
is  is  no  individual  effort  among  them.  In  fact,  he  dis- 
courages anything  like  such  effort.  He  has  but  littie  fSami- 
liarity  with  his  people.  They  are  afhdd  of  him.  If  some 
devoted  brother  should  chance  to  approach  him  with  some 
suggestion  with  reference  to  their  putting  forth  more  vigor- 
ous efforts  in  their  Master's  cause,  he  is  chilled  with  his 
minister's  coldness  and  indifference.  Perhaps  he  is  charged 
with  not  being  orthodox,  or  with  bei^  over  zealous. 

Again,  we  find  a  third  congregation  just  about  equal  to 
either  of  the  former.  It,  too,  has  secured  a  pastor,  we  will 
suppose,  with  about  equal  talent  with  the  others.  He  is  a 
good  sermonizer.  He  goes  among  his  people  and  is  familiar 
with  them.  He  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  their  well- 
being.    His  sermons  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  stimulate 
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to  individual  effort.  And  be  devises  many  plans  for  getting 
his  members  to  work.  His  aim  is  to  bave  sometbing  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  to  do.  He  knows  they  will  be 
tbe  better  Cbristians  fbr^beir  individual  efforts  to  aid  bim 
in  tbe  accomplisbment  of  tbe  [great  work  of  tbeir  Master. 
He  organizes  prayer-meetings.  In  sbort,  be  sets  a  vast 
machinery  at  work  and  gets  every  member  to  act  bis  or  ber 
part  in  keeping  it  in  motion.  Hence  be  bas  more  time  for 
bis  preparations  for  tbe  pulpit.  Tbe  congregation  flourisbes. 
Its  membership  increases.  Vital  godliness  abounds  more 
and  more ;  and  all  this  from  tbe  very  fact  that  every  one 
bas  felt  the  importance  of  putting  forth  individual  effort 
Thus  much  for  the  nature  dl  individual  effort. 

2.  A  second  question  which  naturally  arises  here  is  this: 
U  ttiis  effort  necessary  f  If  not,  why  insist  upon  it?  Why 
not  allow  each  individual  to  sit  down  careless  and  indifferent 
and  take  his  ease  ?  If  we  bave  a  well  organized  society, 
will  not  that  society  accomplish  its  ends  without  the  efforts 
of  its  individual  members?  I  answer,  it  will  not,  and  for 
this  simple  reason :  it  is  not  a  well  organized  society,  unless 
it  makes  provision  for  individual  effort  among  its  members. 

Will  a  temperance  society  accomplish  anything  worth 
mentioning  towards  abating  the  great  evil  of  intemperance, 
unless  there  is  effort  on  the  part  of  tbe  individuals  who 
compose  that  society?  Surely  it  will  not.  If  there  are 
two,  three  or  half  a  dozen  individuals  who  put  forth 
great  individual  effort,  something  may  be  done,  although 
the  remainder  should  be  indifferent.  But  this  only  shows 
what  might  \e  done  if  all  would  exert  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently, the  necessity  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
all.  The  same  might  be  said  of  an  agricultural  society,  and 
in  fiwt  of  a  society  organized  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If 
it  accomplishes  anything  worth  mentioning,  it  must  be 
through  the  efforts  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

But  men  understand  this  in  relation  to  the  affiiirs  of  this 
world.  Hence,  when  they  associate  for  tbe  accomplishment 
of  any  of  tbe  ends  of  Kfe,  they  aim  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  all  concerned.  But  my  pur- 
pose at  present  is  to  speak  more  particularly  with  reference 
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to  die  necessity  of  individwil  tffori  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  churoh  of  God,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  end  for  which  that  church  has  been  established. 
It  may  be  well,  in  order  to  see  the  necessity  of  this  effort, 
to  look  at  the  work  which  the  church  has  to  accomplish. 
For  what  purpose  has  Ood  established  His  church  upon  the 
earth? 

I  anaw^,  it  is  that  she  ma j  be  instrumental  in  His  hand 
in  recovering  the  human  race  from  sin  to  holiness.  What 
a  work!  Look  at  our  world  in  its  present  c<Midition.  It  is 
a  world  in  ruins.  Sin  has  entered  it  polluting  its  inhabi- 
tants Death  has  followed,  sweeping  away  the  teeming 
millions  of  earth,  and  consigning  them  to  irremediable  woe. 
Eren  in  Protestant  Christend(»n,  what  a  sad  picture  do  we 
see.  Oo  to  the  most  favored  nations  of  earth — ^where  the 
most  equitable  governments  have  been  established — ^where 
the  most  wholesome  laws  have  been  enacted — where  the 
word  of  Gbd  has  been  spread  abroad — ^where  the  Gospel,  in 
its  purity,  is  proclaimed,  and  even  there,  what  sad  evidence 
of  sin^s  soul-destroying  influence!  How  much  crime  and 
wickedness — ^how  much  disregard  for  man's  truest  interests, 
and  God's  glory  t 

But  look  at  Boman  Catholic  Christendom.  Here  the 
picture  grows  darker  still.  Here  is  devotion  to  a  religious 
system  which  substitutes  the  dogmas  and  commandments  of 
men  for  the  bread  of  life — a  system  where  sin  is  a  merchant* 
able  commodity,  and  the  guilty  may  purchase  indulgence 
in  it  to  any  extent  with  their  money — a  system  where  prayers, 
and  pardons,  and  births,  and  burialS;  and  everything  except 
the  right  to  believe  and  teach  the  pure  gospel,  are  paid  for 
in  gold — ^a  system  where  freedom  is  fettered,  conscience 
bound,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  forbidden — ^a  bjb- 
tem  where  the  Bedeemer  is  dethroned  by  the  exaltation  of 
the  Virgin  Mother — a  system  where  prayers  are  made  to 
departed  saints,  many  of  whom  were  monsters  in  iniquity. 
To  this  ''  mother  of  harlots,"  more  than  one  hundred  million 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  are  subject. 

Turn  your  eyes  also  to  the  religion  of  the  iGEilse  prophet, 
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Mahommet.  Over  one  hundred  millions  ttre  devoted  to  tlds 
system  of  iniquity.  Here  you  see  instead  of  the  Bible,  the 
Koran — ^instead  of  the  cross,  the  crescent — sensual  pleasures 
and  enjoyments,  instead  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

To  complete  this  view  of  the  wd  picture  which  this  world 
presents,  turn  your  eyes  to  Pagan  lands.  What  abomina- 
tions are  here  seen  I  More  than  eight  hundred  millions  are 
yet  devoted  to  the  worshiping  of  gods  firamed  in  their  own 
imaginations,  and  framed  with  their  own  hands — gods  which 
are  supposed  to  indulge  and  delight  in  scenes  of  crime  and 
wretchedness.  In  short,  allowing  seventy  millions,  as  the 
highest  proper  estimate  of  the  Protestant  Christian  world, 
there  remains  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions  now  sit- 
ting in  the  darkness  and  death  of  idotEitrous  infidelity,  and 
anti-Christian  systems,  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  before 
the  judgment  j%at  of  Him  Who  has  solemnly  declared,  ''The 
wicked  shall  be  tuiteed  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
fbrget  God." 

From  this  view  of  the  world  we  see  something  of  the 
great  work  yet  to  be  accomplished,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Church,  before  this  world  is  brought  back  to 
God. 

Now  how  is  the  Church  to  be  instrumental  in  doing  this 
work?  Need  we  expect  that  this  glorious  time,  when  the 
world  shall  be  restored  to  God,  will  be  brought  about  by 
some  mighty  cloud  of  glory  arising  in  tUe  East  and  suddenly 
spreading  over  the  world  ?  Need  we  expect  that  the  churchi 
in  its  colleotive  capacity,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this, 
without  the  efforts  of  its  individual  members  7  If  the  church 
were  some  mighty  machinery,  which  acted  independent  of 
its  component  parts,  then  we  might  expect  this.  But  since 
it  is  made  up  of  individual  members,  then  all  that  it  can 
accomplish  must  be  accomplished  by  the  individual  men 
and  individual  women  who  compose  its  members. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  is  a  member  of  Gbd's  church,  should  put  forth 
individual  effort  in  the  great  work  which  the  church  has  to 
perform,  if  ever  that  work  is  performed  by  her.    Each 
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indivkhud  miM  Im^e  on  his  armor,  «ad  ^o  forth  to  the 
work  wUrii  QfoA  gare  tui  to  do  in  Ida  okmreb,  if  6T«r  i^re 
fxpcK^  tbilt  ehnroh  to*cb  its'vroiilt. 

There  are  certain  things  necdssarjr  that  the  i^hureh  majr 
be  able  to  do  the  work.  She  must  hame  at  her  oommand 
means-^I  mean  money— to  catrj  on  her  work.  Men  must 
be  snstameid  ^otie  b^ineiM  it  is  to  preach  the  great  trttlha 
ooftattitled  to,  the  <Ai«POh — ^men  wlio  will  gire  their  indivi- 
doal  effoarts-to^ workof bringinganlM^to Je&os.  Mission- 
iary  enterprises  mw^  be  uaddtakea.  There  must  be  means, 
not  oidy  to  suM^tnea  while  |>reaohingthe  Goq>el  to  tiiose 
where  it  k  dready  established,  but  to  send  them  out  into 
die  highwajrs  wad  he(%es,  to  inrke  sinners  to  oome  to  Jeans. 
There  is  much  missiobaty  work  to  be  done  in  onr  own  land. 
l%ere  sM  many  miiUoAs  of  ilB  inhabitants  who  know  not 
Jestn — who  care  nothing  for  tiiteur  own  salration.  Our  large 
titles  are  orcrflowti^  wtUtt  ^uoh.  They  are  found  in  erv«ry 
town — in  every  Tillage — all  over  the  country.  The  Gk)spel 
must  be  presented  to  them,  or  they  are  eternally  lost.  Men 
must  be  sustained  in  life  while  they  go  forth  to  do  this. 
Thk  requires  money. 

Further,  men  must  be  trained  for  this  work.  It  is  one  of 
such  fearful  responsibiKty  that  none  should  enter  upon  it 
without  special  training.  Hence  years  must  be  spent  in 
training  the  mind  for  this  great  work.  This  also  requires 
money. 

But,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  trained  for  this  work, 
there  must  be  schools  in  which  to  train  them,  and  men  in 
those  schools  whose  business  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
training  them.  To  establish  those  schools,  and  sustain  those 
men,  money  is  needed. 

But  more  than  this  must  be  done.  The  Bible  and  the 
€bspel  must  be  carried  into  every  comer  of  the  earth— ^for 
only  through  the  Gospel  can  sinners  be  saved.  Missionaries 
must,  therefore,  be  sent  to  heathen  lands.  To  do  this  nmoh 
money  is  needed.  The  Bible  must  be  printed  in  every 
language,  so  that  its  precious  truths  may  be  read  ev«ty- 
Where.    To  do  this  much  money  is  needed. 
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Kbw,  all  this  wcnrk  ia  to  be  don#  thi90a;^  the  inalranMii* 
tality  of  the  ohoteh,  and  dua  money  with  wkieb  to  do  it 
must  be  in  tiie  posseesioa  of  the  ohnrch.  But  bow  ig  ahe  to 
get  it  ?  In  no  oAer  way  than  by  the  efforts  of  indiyidnal 
members  in  contributing  it.  There  is,  therefore,  a  necwHj/ 
for  eyery  member  of  the  church  to  make  individual  effort 
to  do  what  he  or  she  can  towards  contributing  this  means* 

But  money  is  not  the  only  thing  needed  by  the  oburdi 
from  her  individual  members.  While  die  great  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  belongs  particularly  to  the  living  min- 
istry, there  is  much  work  connected  with  the  spread  of  the 
Goq>el  which  may  be  done — ^whiofa  neoessarUy  must  be 
done  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual  members  of  the  church. 
Sinners  are  perishing  all  around  us  who  never  go  where  tiie 
Gospel  is  preached,  and  who  coBseq«ently  ieara  little  or 
nothing  of  the  way  to  life  and  salvation.  An  effort  must  be 
made  to  induce  them  to  go  tp  the  honse  of  God.  This  the 
minister  cannot  well  do.  But  every  man  rad  every  woman 
may  do  much  towards  it ;  nay,  must  do  mudi  towards  it, 
if  the  church's  work  is  speeded  on*  An  eibrt  must  be  made 
to  persuade  them  of  their  danger  and  their  end.  Every 
man  and  every  woman  may  and  must  do  much  to  accom* 
plish  this  end.  A  kind  wo^  needs  to  be  spoken  to  an  err- 
ing friend,  or  acquaintance,  or  neighbor,  to  show  them  your 
deep  interest  in  their  eternal  well-being.  Now  effort,  by 
every  individual  member  of  the  church,  is  necessary  in  all 
these  respects  if  the  church  accomplishes  the  great  work 
Gbd  has  given  her  to  do. 

8.  But  a  third  question  which  arises  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  its  results.  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this 
individual  effort  7    What  can  be  accomplished  by  it  7 

When  an  individual  has  some  scheme  before  him,  on 
which  his  heart  is  set,  he  naturally  inquires,  What  agendes 
are  best  to  be  used  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  end? 
And  any  instrumentality  which  he  tiiinks  necessary  to  be 
used,  he  is  ready,  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  to  go  forward 
and  make  eveiy  effort  in  the  use  of  that  instrumentality* 
But  he  will  be  willing  to  make  effort  in  proportion  to  his 
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hopes  of  BUC0688.  When  he  is  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of 
individual  eflbrt  in  the  matter,  the  next  question  is,  Will  it 
acoomplish  Ae  end  ?    What  will  be  the  result? 

Just  so  with  reference  to  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  church.  If  snch  eflbrt  is  necessary,  the 
next  question  is,  Will  it  accomplish  the  end  ?  What  will 
be  the  result  of  such  effort?  What  then  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  every  man  and  every  woman  should  put  forth  indi- 
vidual eflbrt  to  the  ftdl  extent  of  his  or  her  ability  ?  T 
answer,  the  result  nndw  the  blessing  of  Ood  would  be  a 
glorious  one.  Effort  in  no  olhw  department  of  life  promises 
such  certian  and  such  glorious  results. 

13i6  hope  of  suocess  in  any  enterprise,  other  things  b^ng 
equal,  depends  much  npon  the  instrumentality  to  be  em- 
ployed. We  have  seen  that  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  church  is  i\m  world's  rsslon^ion  to  God.  We  have 
seeuy  that  to  do  this  them  is  necessity  for  individual  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  4diuroh.  The  chief  in- 
strumentality by  which  it  is  to  accomplish  this,  is  the 
Gk»pel  of  the  Son  of  Ood.  And  where  will  we  find  an  in- 
strumentality so  well  adiq^led  to  its  end?  See  its  opera- 
tions. It  lays  hold  upon  the  heart— seizes  the  conscience, 
piercing  the  soul  with  a  d^^eomriotion  of  sin,  and  pointing 
the  guilt-sicken  slnnei^  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  unites 
the  believer  by  a  living  faith  to  a  Divine  Bedeemer.  It 
jH-esents  to  him  the  glorious  truth  that  "Goi  is  love" — 
that  "  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be* 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everk^ing  life.''  Now  this  is  just  what  all 
men  need.  It  is  just  the  instrumentality  which  Heaven  has 
provided  for  the  sinner's-  sidvation.  Are  we  poUufted  ?  The 
Ooepel  opens  a  fountain  of  cleansing  waters.  Are  we  con- 
demned? Here  is  a  forgiving  Ood.  Are  we  thirsty? 
Here  is  the  river  of  life.  Are  we  hungry  ?  Here  is  the 
bread  of  heaven.  Are  we  weary?  Here  is  sweet  repose  in 
Uie  bosom  of  a  loving  Saviour.  Are  our  undarstasidi&gB 
darkened  ?  Here  is  the  glorious  light  of  the  Sun  of  Bighte- 
xramess.  Are  our  oonset^aoes  slumbering  ?  Here  is  power 
to  arouse  them.    Are  our  wills  rebellious?    'Bare  is  power 
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to  subdue  them.  Are  om^  ^J^^g^m  ftlienaledl?  Here  i» 
that  winning  love  whioh  alone  oaa  draw  them  baek  to  Ctod. 
In  short,  everything  that  is  neeeseasjr  to  be^done  that  die 
sinner  may  be  completely  restored  to  XXviee  &vor  the  Gbs* 
pel  is  adequate  to  parfiKm  it.  Eenee,  if  we  look  to  tb* 
great  instrumenMiiy  to  be  employed  in  regenera;biiig  the^ 
worlds  we  have  the  bluest  hopes  of  suodess  fiollowing  otir 
individual  effort. 

Whien  I  speak  of  suceesa  foUowiag  the  individnal  effinta 
of  members  of  the  churcbi  let-me  not  be  miswaderslood.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  effinla  of  any  individual,  or  any 
church,  will  ever  be  success^  without  GtMl's  bleeong  ae- 
companying  those  ^orts;  for,  although  i^  FmI  should  plant, 
and  an  ApoUos  wirter^  €tod  <a^j  oa»  ffLve  the  iipt^reaaew 
"Not  by  miglu,  nor  by  p#w«r)  biiit  by  my  Spdril,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  Bui,  although  we  are  dependent  iqpoa 
God  for  success  in  all  our  efforts,  yet  we  hare  no  promise: 
of  auccess  widkout  such  effort 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  little,  at  what  wonld  be  the  reaih 
with  €k>d's  blessing  if  every  man  and  evisrj  woman  in  the^ 
church  of  Ghxl,  would  put  forth  wfa^taver  afibit  he  or  di0 
could  in  His  cause. 

We  have  seen  that  time  is  McasiitiJ^  fiwr  individual 
effort,  in  order  tiiiat  the  dburph  majfr  have  mpoey  with 
which  to  aooooiplish  lo^r  work*  ISom  wbat^wcRdd  be  the, 
reiuft  if  evwy  meiaber  of  the  Ghuircli  woidd  put  forth  whatr 
ever  effort  he  or  she  cauid  in  ovd#r  tQ  secnne.  the  money, 
necessary?  What  woi^d-  be  dop^^by  the  United  P^eaby* 
teriim  Oburob  herself ?  llierp  are  owr  2A000  fitmilies  i^ 
that  church  t  The  annual  inconie  of >each  of  those  iamiliee. 
wiU,.at  the  lewesfe  estimate^  a^tragi^  $4fiO.  This  would 
giiEC  an  income  ta  the  whole  chwch  ^  |l<V^OjtQQO,  If 
every  &mily.  wouUi  contribute  tjbe  onerteoth  of  this  iucprpe 
to  the  cause  of  Qod.  these  would  be  m  i|iQoi]|ei)f:  $1^04(^000, 
for  the  suppcort  of  that  cause.  This  would  support  her  600 
ministers  with  a  salary  of  $600  eaeh*  a«4  leai^  $74:0^000  to 
be  employed  ai^iually  iii  tbe  extonsioa  of  ^  caus^  of.  heis 
God^  This  latter  amomt  would  sQ(fK>rt  seven  hwdred  and 
forty  missioMiies  at  *  aalaiy  of  $1,000  eaeh. 
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Deduct  the  26,000  families  of  our  own  churcli  from  the 
great  Presbyterian  &mily,  and  there  remains  about  450,000 
families  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world.  K  the  income  of 
each  family  is  $400,  the  aggregate  annual  income  would 
be  $180,000, OOq.  The  one-tenth  of  this  would  be 
$18,000,000  as  ttte  church's  income.  To  support  the  10,000 
ministers  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Presbyterian  family, 
at  a  salary  of  $600,  would  require  $6,000,000.  This  would 
leave  twelve  millions  to  be  employed  in  church  extension. 
This  would  support  12,000  missionaries  with  a  salary  of 
$1,000  each. 

Go  outside  of  the  Presbyterian  family  of  churches,  and 
there  are,  in  the  United  States  alone,  about  2,000,000 
families  embraced  in  the  following  denominations,  viz: 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  (North  and 
South)  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  German  Reformed.  The 
income  of  the  2,000,000  families  above  mentioned,  at  $400 
each,  will  be  $800,000,000.  The  one-tenth  of  this  would  be 
$80,000,000.  To  support  their  19,000  ministers  with  a 
salary  of  $600,  would  require  $11,400,000.  This  would 
leave  $68,600,000  to  be  employed  in  church  extension. 
This  last  amount  would  support  68,600  missionaries,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  each. 

From  the  above  estimate,  we  s^  that  the  portion  of  the 
Protestant  world,  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  would 
be  able,  besides  supporting  the  30,000  ministers  already  in 
the  field,  to  send  forth  about  81,350  missionaries  to  engage 
in  this  great  work,  and  give  them  a  support  of  $1,000  each. 
This  would  give  one  missionary  to  about  14,000  souls,  of 
•  those  now  without  the  gospel. 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  I  have  taken  into 
this  account  only  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
churches,  viz :  The  Presbyterian  family,  and  that  portion  of 
other  evangelical  churches  found  in  the  United  States, 

So  far  as  raising  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  church  is 
concerned,  if  the  individual  members  would  put  forth  that 
efifort  which  they  might,  money  enough  could  be  secured 
to  enable  the  church,  so  far  as  that  requisite  is  concerned, 
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to  oonyert  the  world  to  God  in  the  next  six  yean.  This 
would  be  the  result  of  individual  effort  in  this  one 
direction. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  rery  important  result  would  be 
gained  in  the  way  of  raising  money  for  the  church's  opera- 
tions, if  all  would  contribute  the  one-tenth  of  their  income 
to  God.^  Now,  does  any  one  think  it  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand,  which  God  makes  upon  us,  when  he  asks  us  to  giye 
to  him  the  one-tenth  of  what  he  has  given  to  us  ?  Surely 
such  a  demand  cannot  be  unreasonable. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  money  is  not  the  only 
thing  needed  by  the  church,  from  her  members.  There  is 
individual  effort  needed  to  induce  sinners  to  go  where  the 
gospel  is  preached.  Multitudes,  all  around  the  people  of 
God,  are  perishing  from  ignorance  of  the  gospeL  What 
would  be  the  resuU^  in  this  direction,  if  every  professing 
child  of  God  would  do  what  he  or  she  could  to  bring  sinners 
under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  ?  If  every  one  of  the  five 
millions  of  members  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  church 
which  I  have  already  brought  under  review,  should  exert 
himself  or  herself,  as  each  one  might,  would  it  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  each  one  would  induce  one  other  fellow- 
mortal  to  flee  to  the  Lord  Jesus  each  year?  Is  there  any 
child  of  God  who  might  not,  if  suiBcient  effbrt  were  made, 
induce  one  other  sinner  to  go  where  the  gospel  is  heard  in 
a  whole  year  ?  And  if  each  one  should  toke  interest  enough 
in  his  fellow-sinners  to  aim  to  get  them  to  go  to  the  house 
of  God,  this  itself  would  create  such  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  those  thus  influenced  as  to  call  forth  earnest  prayer, 
tiiat  when  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  that  gospel  might 
be  made  the  power  of  God  unto  them,  and  thus  their  salva- 
tion be  secured.  This  would  give  10,000,000  members  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  just  double  the  present  number. 
These  ten  miUions  eould  send  forth  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thois^md  missionaries.  ISiis  would  give  one  missionary 
to  every  7,000  souls  during  the  second  year. 

If,  again,  these  10,000,000  should  exert  a  similar  influence 
through  their  individual  effort,  and  each  one  of  them,  dur- 
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ing  the  second  year,  bring  one  sinner  to  Jesus,  at  the  end 
of  that  year  we  would  have  an  army  of  20,000,000  church 
members.  These  could  send  forth,  during  the  third  year, 
an  army  of  826,000  missionaries.  This  would  give  to  each 
missionary  3,500  souls  during  the  third  year.  And  by 
each  one  of  these  20,000,000  doing  as  had  before  been  done, 
they  would  be  able,  during  the  third  year,  to  bring  20,000,000 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  This  army  of 
40,000,000  could  send  forth,  during  the  fourth  year,  652,000 
missionaries.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  souls  to  each 
missionary  to  1,750. 

And  by  each  one  of  these  40,000,000  church  members 
doing  as  had  before  been  done,  they  would  be  able,  during  the 
fourth  year,  to  bring  40,000,000  others  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  This  army  of  80,000,000  could  send  forth, 
during  the  fifth  year,  1,302,000  missionaries.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  to  each  missionary  to  875  during  that 
year. 

And  by  each  one  of  those  80,000,000  doing  as  had  before 
been  done,  they  would  be  able,  during  the  fifth  year,  to 
bring  80,000,000  others  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  * 
This  army  of  160,000,000  church  members  cotdd  send  forth, 
during  the  sixth  year,  2,604,000  missionaries.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  souls  to  each  missionary  to  438. 

Again,  if  each  of  these  160,000,000  church  members 
should  do  as  had  before  been  done,  they  would  be  able, 
during  the  sixth  year,  to  bring  160,000,000  others  under 
the  influence  of  the  gospel.  Those  820,000,000  church 
members  could  send  forth,  during  the  seventh  year,  5,208,000  * 
missionaries.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  souls  to 
each  missionary  to  220  during  this  yeai:.  ^ 

Again,  if  each  of  those  820,000,000  church  members 
should  bring  one  other  fellow -being  under  the  influence  of 
the  gospel,  they  would  increase  the  membership  to  640,000,-  ' 
000,  and  they  would  be  able  to  send  forth  10,416,000  mis- 
sionaries during  the  eighth  year.  This  would  reduce  the 
number  of  souls  to  each  missionary  to  110,  This  would  not  ' 
be  a  very  unweildy  congregation. 
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And  again,  if  e^pH  of  t)^)0e  640»O0Q,00O  Abpnid  do  as  bad 
before  been  dooAi  Uiey  would  be  able^  dnrii^  the  eighib 
yea;r,  to  bring  640,000,000  others  tmd^  tbe  influence  of  the 
gospel  This  vould  give  mi^  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
1,280,000,000  church  members.  This  isi  p^h^ps,  about  tb^ 
present  population  of  tbs  world. 

Such  would  be  the  f€9uU  </  indiwdml  effiM^  on  the  part 
of  ohuroh  members^  to  bring  sinnert  under  th^  influence  of 
the  gospel.  And»  ia  order  ta  a^oo^liah  this  result,  it  ia 
only  necessary  that  ec^  Chri^tiw  iwa^  put  forth  such 
effort  as  would  bring  one  other  sinner  eacik  year,  under  the 
influence  of  the  gP3pel«  Kow>  I  would  9s!li^  in  all  candor,  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  tha^  if  each  Christian  would  pu( 
forth  all  the  efiEort  he  could,  be  w<niUI  be*  instrumental  in. 
bringing  one  &llow««inner  to  Jesua  in  a  whole  year? 
Surely,  surely,  if  Ul^^e  the  laraeUtef^  when  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Jerusalefo,  they  oxily  had  a  mipd  to  work  in  thi^ 
cause,  they  could  do  £ftr  more  than  this. 

l  would  have  you  bmrin.  mwd^j^  along,  that  men  and 
women  are  cmly  ag)snts  in  this  xoattor-r*tha(  the  whole  sue- 
oesa  is  depend^t  upon  Glod^  Bu^.while  Qpd  must  give  the 
increase,  yet  man  is  xeq]ur€d  to  plant  and  wat^r,  that  (Jod, 
thjrough  his  instr^^^t^y,  i^sj  S^^  Ae  incr^ease. 

Now,  if  suoh  if.  thework  eWA  ma^r  dp  by  individual  effarW 
What  should  we.dp  f  What  ia  oui:  guilt  if  we  refuse  to  do 
it?  If  Gp4  has  giyen  u£f  talents  to  apoomplish  it,  Will  he 
not  hold  us  responaibla  for  the  use  we  m^e  of  those  talentis  ? 
Is.  there  ai^y  oiva  of  us  dispofied  to  sit  s^ill  and  do  nothing, 
aip^ply  beoauae  we  cannot  dip  as  muphas  acme  others  might  ? 
WUl.itibe  a  satisfap^iy  e^LCU^ewhen  we  ^lall  be  called, 
upon  by  God  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  to  plead 
that  we  had  but  one  talent,  and  therefore  we  have  not  im- 
proved that  talent  ?  No,  no ;  you  will  remember  that  in 
the  parable  of  our  Saviour  it  was  the  individual  who  had 
received  but  one  talent  who  was  condemned ;  and  condemned,^ 
not  because  he  did  not  possess  more  than  one  talent,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  improve  that  one.  Hence,  reader,  remem- 
ber the  fearful  responsibility  that  rests  upon  you  if  you  do 
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not  improve  the  talent  God  has  given  you,  whether  it  be 
great  or  small,  in  putting  forth,  as  individuals,  whatever 
eflfort  you  can,  in  advancing  His  cause  and  securing  the 
salvation  of  soub^ 


Article  VIII. — The  Second  Assembly. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  announced  in  the  last  number 
we  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  28d,  1860,  and  ' 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Bev. 
P.  Bullions,  D.D.,  from  Eph.  iv.  8.  ''Endeavoring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  " 

On  the  roll  were  reported  the  names  of  224  delegates— 
117  ministers,  and  107  elders.  Among  the  absentees  are 
marked  11  ministers  and  45  elders.  The  absentees  were, 
perhaps,  no  more  numerous  than  is  common  in  such  assem- 
blies ;  but  certainly  more  numerous  than  should  be  allowed 
to  exist.  And  the  probability  is  that  the  evil  will  increase 
unless  some  eflBcient  remedy  be  applied.  The  best  remedy  , 
is  in  a  well  sustained  delegate  fund.  Neither  ministers  nor. 
elders  are  to  a  very  large  extent  able  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  attending  the  Assembly ;  and  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  on  their  own  charges  a  work  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  church.  Besides,  the  persons  least  able  to  bear 
their  own  expenses  may  often  be  the  best  qualified  to  do  the 
work  committed  to  the  Agwmbly.    Hereafter  the  delegation 
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will  be  considerably  reduced ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  by  the  aid 
of  a  well-sustained  fnnd,  and  care  on  the  part  of  Presby- 
teries to  appoint  delegates  who  can  and  will  attend,  future 
Assemblies  will  show  a  better  record  of  attendw^e. 

The  Assembly  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Ber. 
Joseph  Olokey,  D.  D^  Moderator;  and  Bey.  IlLomas  H. 
Beveridge,  Assistant  Clerk. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  adoption  of  the  Beport 
of  a  committee,  previously  appointed,  on  the  revision  of  the 
Bules  of  Order.  The  rules  thus  adopted  are  an  admirable 
system  for  the  government  of  a  deliberative  body;  and  if 
fiuthfully  applied  by  the  Moderator,  and  respected  by  the 
members,  will  insure  good  order  in  the  transaction  of 
business. 

The  standing  committee  were  appointed  as  follows : 

CammiUee  m  BiSb  amd  Ovmtwru. — Bev.  J.  T.  EVessly, 
D.D.,  Bev.  Jas.  Brown,  D.D.,  Bev.  Jas.  Harper,  Bev.  Ben- 
jamin Waddle,  and  Messrs.  T.  M'Cague,  W.  F.  Clendenin, 
and  Graham  Scott. 

Judicial  CommiUee. — Bev.  Thos.  Beveridge,  D.D.,  Bev. 
D.  C.  M'Laren,  D.D.,  Bev.  D.  A.  Wallace,  D.D.,  Bev.  J.  G. 
Smart,  D.D.,  Bev.  Jas.  Prestley,  D J).,  Bev.  J.  B.  Johnston, 
and  Me^rs.  J.  M.  Bobertson,  M.D.,  J.Bobb,  and  G.  Watt,  MJ)* 

Ommiitee  on  the  ifarrattvf.— Bev«Bobt*  Graoev,  D J).,  Bev. 
John  EastoiL  D.D.,  Bev.  Jas.  B.  Lee,  and  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Brownlee  and  M.  C.  Ekin. 

(hmmiUee  on  Cbrrwpondlmcc.— Bev.  W.  M.  M'Blwee,  D.D., 
Bev.  B.  E.  Stewart,  and  Bev.  John  T.  Soouller,  and  Messrs. 
Jaa.  M^Cuidless  and  Andrew  Mann. 

OommUloe  on  Finsmce, — Bev.  J.  B.  Soouller,  Bev.  A.  Her- 
ron,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  J.  L,  Craig,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Dickey 
and  S.  C.  Huey. 

Oommittee  en  Devotional  ExerdBei, — ^Bev.  F.  Church;  Bev. 
B.  Armstrong,  Bev.  Jas.  Harper,  and  Bev.  3,  E  Andrews, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  M'Cance. 

BBP0BT8  or  PBUBTTBBtSS. 

A  sumnuuy  oi  these  is  givta  in  the  following  extraeli 
from  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Narrative : — 

We  have  endeavored  to  examine  the  forty  two  Presby- 
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terial  reports  presented  to  this  General  Assembly  with  a 
good  degree  of  care,  and  would  now  present  as  the  result  of 
our  labors  the  following  summary  : 

Licensures, — The  following  nineteen  young  men  have  been 
licensed,  during  the  past  year,  to  preach  the  everlasting 
Gospel  as  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  viz.; — James 
Crowe,  W.  H.  Buchanan,  Joseph  A.  Morrow,  J.  T.  Wilson, 
W.  L.  Wallace,  Andrew  Watson,  W.  M.  Glaybaugh,  W.  T. 
Moffet,  J.  H.  Adair,  I.  N.  White,  Thomas  H.  Hanna,  D.  H. 
French,  W.  M.  Bell,  J.  H.  Tedford,  S.  H.  Graham,  E.  M. 
Patterson,  T.  F,  Baird,  S.  C.  Marshall,  W.  E.  Hutchinson, 

Ordinations. — The  following  thirty  persons  have  been  or 
dained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  viz. : — J.  T.  Tor 
rence,  J.  C.  Nevin,  John  Edgar,  L.  Marks,  W.  Cook,  J.  P, 
Eobb,  John  H.  Young,  J.  M.  Jamieson,  W.  J.  Eobinson,  M 
Ormond,  W.  L.  Wilson,  S.  C.  Ewing,  W.  Waddle,  W.  W 
Barr,  J.  S.  M'Cullough,  J.  C.  Truesdale,  W.  A.  M'Connell 
G.  W.  Torrence,  Wellington  Wright,  W.  J.  Wallace,  Thos, 
J.  Kennedy,  John  L.  Aten,  W.  H.  M'Farland,  J.  A.  Shank 
land,  D.  C.  Niven,  J.  E.  Taylor,  J.  L.  Robertson,  A.  E.  An 
derson.  Sample  Eamsey,  Josiah  Stevenson.  Of  these  brethren 
Bev.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Nevin  and  S.  C.  Ewing  have  been  set 
apart  as  missionaries  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  distant  China. 

Ministerial  Additions, — During  the  past  year  eleven  have 
been  added  to  the  number  of  our  ministry  from  various 
other  portions  of  the  church  : — Revs.  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Her- 
ron,  from  the  Ref.  Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
S.  Ransom,  and  D.  Pressly,  (licentiate,)  from  the  Baptist 
Church ;  Rev.  W.  Townley,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
(O.  S. ;)  Rev,  D.  Murphy,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
(N.  S. ;)  Rev.  T.  D.  Davis,  from  the  A.  R.  Church,  South  ; 
Rev.  Jas.  Rodgers,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Canada; 
Rev.  John  Edgar,  from  the  A.  R,  Presbytery  of  New  York ; 
Rev.  Daniel  Todd,  from  the  U,  P.  Church,  Canada;  and 
Rev.  John  Service,  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland. 

New  Congregations, — The  following  twenty-two  congrega- 
tions have  been  organized  during  the  past  year  : — Centralia, 
Youngstown — Fifth  Church,  Httsburg— Fourth  Church, 
Allegheny  City — Lawrenceville,  Olena,  Fountain  Green, 
Morrisdale,  Paxton,  Apple  Creek,  Burnstown,  Mingo,  Gar- 
net, Atcheson,  Newburg — West  29th  Street,  N.  Y. — Plain- 
grove,  Brownsdale,  New  Salem,  Saltsburg,  Wurtemburg, 
and  Big  Spring. 
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FcMma  AnfetfMM  md  ^feaM09.--1FlMie  toire  been  tkj- 
<»e  piUrtortd  aettfcMieiiii  4itiitig  ike  paat  year^  wliile  in 
thirty  instances  the  relaftion  has  been  disaolved.  It  has 
pleased  the  Head  of  the  church  to  remove  three  of  our 
tmmber  from  th^  Wdpedtive  fields  of  labor  to  the  place  of 
Test,  where,  we  dcftrbl  tiot,  *^  thej  rtst  from  their  labors,  md 
ikx&r  works  do  «)H6w  them:"— Ber.  S.  W.  MOracken,  on 
the  10th  September  last ;  Bev.  B.  Boyd,  on  the  8d  Februaiy ; 
and  Bev.  W.  6.  iC'EHieiiy,  on  the  2eih  instant. 

There  has  also  been  an  encouraging  increaee  in  the  nmn- 
bf»r  of  those  who  propose  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
df  the  holy  ministry,  vnd^ho,  during  the  past  winter,  have 
been  in  attendance'at  onr  Theologiaal  Seminaries,  In  this 
UMrease  of  candidfltoa  for  the  saoied  office  we  would  recog- 
nize the  loving-kindness  of  the  Head  of  the  ohurch  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  his  people  ''that  he -would  send  forth 
laborers  into  the  hunrestr  As  faitfafal  laborers  in  the 
vinejard  of  the  Lord  is  what  ia  specially  needed  for  the  ex- 
tension and  pipsperity  of  our  beloved  Zion,  every  indica- 
tion which  gives  proinim  that  this  want  is  being  ,sui>plied 
should  be  hailed  with  delig;ht,  and  at  the  same  time  animate 
and  encourage  the  church  m  her  wrestling  with  her  glorious 
Head  to  rise  to  ihe  adoption  of  the  high  and  holy  resolve, 
''I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'' 

Your  committee  would  notice,  with  gratitude  to  God,  the 
flu^t  that  not  only  are  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference 
among  Christians  more  nomerons  and  frequent,  but  t)iat  the 
attendance  upon  mich  meetings  is  enconra^ngly  on  the  in- 
crease, while  the  eixemiseft  are  usually  conductea  with  great 
propriety  and  de^  solemnity;  Snoh  tneaas  of  graoe  farm 
an  element  in  the  power  Bnd  influence  of  the  ehureh  of 
CHMst,  which  we  cannot  OTerestbttate.  It  is  prayer  1/hat 
#nli0ts,  on  the  iide  of  the  olmrch,  the  power  that  suppotts 
and  directs  dte  "foimtm.  And  while  we  caSl  to  our  tc- 
membrancethe  proniietfiof  ourUeesed  Sanrionr,  ''Whbre 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  d!  tlMn"<~'*  Wnere  two  or  three  shall  agree  as 
touching  anything  to  ask  it  of  the  Lord,  he  will  do  it  for 
them,**  we  cannot  out  hail  the  increase  of  these  meetings  for 
prayer  as  an  indication  for  good.  And  while  we  must  not 
conceal  the  statements  made  in  the  reports  which  have 
passed  under  review,  in  relation  to  a  want  of  concord  and 
narmony  in  portions  of  our  beloved  church — even  though 
limited  in  extent — while  we  must  not  forget  reports  in  rela- 
tion to  worldl^-mindedness,  and  the  neglect  of  fkmily  and 
personal  religion — ^as  also  the  neglect  of  the  proper  religious 
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training  of  ihe  rising  genewction-^jret  ^crald  we  not  despair. 
la  this  element  of  ttie  chnrctf  s  power  we  hare  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  these  evils,  however  formidable. 

Your  committe  have  also  been  pleased  to  notice  the  in- 
creased attention  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  yonng  by 
the  organization  oif  Sabbath-schools,  and  the  formation  of 
Bible-classes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  young 
are  the  hope  of  tiie  church.  From  their  ranks  must  arise 
the  future  rtiiniiBtry,  eldership,  and  membership  of  the 
church  of  God.  And  we  feel  that  we  hazard  nothing  by 
the  declaration,  that  Ihe  character  of  their  eariv  training 
will  leave  its  impi^eas  upon  their  influence  for  life.  How 
important  the  exhortation,  "Tntin  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
Aould  go,"  and  how  encouraging  tixe  promise,  "And 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  itP'  It  gives  us 
no  little  pleasure  to  notice  improvement  in  this  department 
of  the  church's  labors ;  and  could  we  know  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbaih  School  was  in  all  cases  wisely  conducted, 
"  our  joy  would  be  ftaH.'' 

BOABDS  or  THB  QHOnOH. 

DofMstic  JfMans.'^Vtom  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Board  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

In  preeentiBg  our  flisl  aanual  ^poit  we  are  called  to  te- 
oord  our  ihattldhlnMi  to  Zioft's  Hmg  for  the  goodness  and 
mercy  with  He  kaathown  to  us.  The  Hvas  of  all  your  mis- 
sionarieB  have  been  Upaored.  They  have,  with  few  and  brirf 
exeeptionsy  eiqoyed  a  good  measure  of  health,  and  been 
able  to  proBeaole  tlw  w<»rk  asngaed  them  with  constancy 
aad  zeal.  W^  «re  Imppy  to  besr  testimoDy  to  the  prompt- 
new  with  whicdi  your  missionarieaefttefed  upon  their  work, 
and  the  faithfitneas  with  whUk  tlwy  have  oontmued  to 
prosecute  it;  tiiia  too,  in  many  oases,  under  embarrassments 
and  difficulties.  They  have  been  kindly  received  and  tkeir 
labors  appreciated  faj^  tkose  to  whom  they  have  been  sent. 

la  grantiiw  onUis  the  Bxecutive  Gomtnittee  have  aeied 
under  the  fcfiowiag  resolntiiM^  adopted  at  our  first  meet- 
ing:— 

"That  the  only  condition,  on  \(rhich  we  can  grant  orders, 
is,  that  each  missionary  shall  state  directly  the  time  and 
place  of  his  labor,  accompanied  With  the  certificate  of  the 
derk  of  Presbytery  in  whose  bounds  he  is,  that  the  labor 
has  been  perfoliixed.'' 
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This  resolution  Llm  been  generally  enforced.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  attention  of  uie  missionary  had  not  been 
called  to  it,  ininstice  would  have  been  done  by  a  strict  ad 
herenoe  to  the  letter  of  it.  The  closing  up  of  the  accounts 
with  missionaries  and  Presbyteries,  has  shown,  however,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  strict  adherence  to  it  in  the  future ;  es- 
{>eciallywhere  different  men  are  laboring  in  the  same  sta- 
tion. V^ere  the  clerks  oif  Presbyteries  ask  orders,  at  one 
time  for  the  congregation,  and  again  for  the  missionary, 
without  telhng,  in  the  former  case,  who  did  the  work,  or  m 
the  latter,  where  he  did  it,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Board  correctly.  Owmg  to  defects  in  some  of 
the  reports,  there  are  two  or  three  cases,  which  justice  may 
require,  should  be  reviewed  by  the  committee  which  you 
mav  appoint  for  the  coming  year,  when  all  the  &cts  are  fur- 
nished. But  it  should  be  oistinctly  understood,  that  in  the 
future  both  the  name  of  the  missionary,  and  the  place 
where  he  labored,  must  be  specified  in  any  claim  for  funds. 

The  whole  amount  of  orders  granted  for  missionary  labor 
for  the  year,  is  $11,287  88.  The  amount  paid  bv  your 
Treasurer,  prior  to  his  forwarding  his  report,  was  $4,626  76.  . 
The  amount  reoeived  and  paid  by  the  Oommittee  since  the 
18th  instant,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  report,  is 
$2,648  87— making  in  all  paid  to  this  date,  $7,174  62— 
leaving  a  balance  due  missionaries  of  $4,118  26. 

To  meet  this  there  is  in  the  hands  of  Jas.  IfCandless, 
treasurer,  pro  tern,,  aay  thirteen  kuodied  dollars.  There  is 
quite  a  lai^e  number  of  congregations  which  have  not  sent 
up  to  the  Assemblv  their  oontriratieas  to  this  fiind.  Some 
of  these  we  are  informed  have  coUeoted  the  money,  uid  it 
will  be  forthcoming  before  the  first  of  July,  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.  Your  eontmittee  have  ttot  the  data  to  de- 
termine whether  the  oonlributions  of  the  year  will  satisfy 
all  the  claims.  We  can  say,  however,  thai  if  the  c<Agrega- 
tions  not  yet  reported,  have  contributed  as  liberally  in  pro- 
portion to  their  membership  as  those  already  reported,  there 
will  be  enough. 

In  closing  our  report^  permit  a  word  on  Htb  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  ehuro^'s  hboti.  Tbm  inportanoe  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  work  cannot  well  he  oveieatunated.  Every 
true  and  revived  Christian  wiU  have  a  heart  beating  in 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  will  count  it  all  joy  when  he  has 
the  privilege  of  aiding  in  it.  But  may  there  not  be  danger  of 
this  cause  eclipsing  tne  Home  Mission  work?  We  do  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  former  when  we  say  the  lat* 
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ter  is  more  important.  It  is  this  whicli  supplies  the  fountain 
from  which  these  streams  go  forth,  carrying  life  and  blessing 
to  the  heathen  world.  The  church  which  spends  her  strength 
in  sending  the  Gospel  abroad,  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  arc 
perishing  around  her,  exhausts  herself  in  an  effort,  which, 
though  it  may  be  blessed  with  success  in  erecting  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  in  heathen  lands,  must  sooner  or  later  bring 
desolation  and  moral  waste  to  her  own  land.  The  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  American  churches,  in  a  spirit  of  hum- 
ble dependence  upon  God,  and  holy  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mises, shall  cultivate  the  home  field,  will  determine  the 
question,  whether  this  goodly  land  which  God  has  crowned 
so  richly  with  his  blessings,  shall  permanently  send  forth 
an  influence  through  which  all  nations  shall  be  blessed,  and 
she  herself  continue  to  be  a  blessing,  or  whether  she  shall 
add  one  more  to  the  many  mournful  instances  in  which  God 
has  made  the  efforts  of  a  proud  and  carnal  church  the  meane 
by  which  He  has  taken  the  Gospel  from  herself  and  sent  it 
to  nations  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

The  appropriations  of  money  and  distribution  of  mission- 
aries for  the  current  year,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  to  this  Assembly,  provided  for  different  Presby- 
teries and  missionary  stations  a  force  of  means  and  men  by 
which  the  Home  missionary  work  of  the  church  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  prosecuted  with  a  good  degree  of  eflSciency. 

Foreign  Missions, — The  Board  in  charge  of  this  great  in- 
terest of  the  church  presented  a  carefully  prepared  report 
setting  forth  the  state,  wants,  and  prospects  of  the  several 
missionary  stations,  with  some  important  suggestions  of 
what  might  and  should  be  done  for  the  strengthening  and 
more  efficient  support  of  them.  We  make  from  this  re- 
port the  following  extracts,  which,  with  what  was  given  in 
our  last  number,  on  the  origin  and  force  of  each  station,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  just  view  of  the  present  state 
of  this  part  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  church : 

In  presenting  this,  their  first  report,  the  Board  would  say 
that  it  will  be  more  extended  than  usual,  inasmuch  as  it  em- 
braces the  ground  hitherto  covered  by  the  two  bodies  com- 
posing the  United  Church,  and  because,  also,  it  is  deemed 
specially  desirable  that  the  Assembly  should,  in  the  outset 
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of  ite  course,  be  put  in  potsession  of  all  the  &otB  in  rriation 
tk>'thi8  important  department  of  its  work. 

As  directed  by  the  General  Assembly,  this  Board  was 
formally  organised  in  the  Second  Chorch,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  21st  of  June  last,  and  s>nce  that  time  has  held  twelve 
meetings  and  serenteen  sessions.  These  meetings  have  uni- 
formly been  of  the  most  harmonious  character — and  h&ve 
not  only  steadily  deepened  the  interest  which  every  member 
felt  in  the  cause  of  missions,  but  hare  also  greatly  streng- 
thened the  -conviction  that  the  whole  church  is  called  upon, 
bv  every  consideration,  to  rise  and  gird  herself  to  the  work 
of  making  the  Gospel  known  for  Xh%  evangelization  of  the 
world. 

During  the  year  a  merciful  Providence  has  so  watched 
over  the  persons  and  families  of  our  foreign  missionaries 
that  though  laboring  in  various  countries  and  climates,  and 
often  exposed  by  land  and  sea,  to  sickness,  weariness,  and 
waiting,  yet  not  one  of  their  lives  has  been  lost,  none  of 
their  number  has  been  permanently  laid  aside,  and  none 
have  failed  to  find  the  work  of  the  Lord  increasing  in  their 
hands.  Deeply  is  this  felt  to  be  an  occasion  for  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  loumy  also  is  there  a  call  in  it  for  new  means  and 
missionaries  to  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  Him  whose  is 
this  cause,  and  who  will,  beyond  a  question,  ^ard  his  ser- 
vants until  his  work  is  everywhere  done,  ana  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  have  seen  his  salvation. 

In  accordance  with  the  diredion  of  the  Assembly^  and 
relying  largely,  under  God,  upon  the  prompt  and  liberal 
help  of  the  fHends  of  the  great  work  proposed,  the  Boiurd, 
immediately  after  its  organueation,  proceeded  to  take  steps 
for  forming  a  new  mission  in  China,  and  for  sending  out  tne 
laborers  appointed  to  that  field.  Mr.  J.  C.  Nevin  reported 
himself  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made, 
was  ordained,  suitably  provided  for,  and,  on  the  ITUi  day  of 
December  last,  sailed,  with  his  wife,  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  ship'Seaman's  Bride,  for  his  great  work.  Mr. 
S.  C.  Ewing,  the  other  missionary  elect  for  that  field,  having 
asked  that  his  departure  i^ight  lie  deferred  until  the  close  of 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  Theological  Sanu&ary,  the  Board 
granted  him  his  request. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  John  Hogg,  the  Board  are  happy  to  re- 
port that,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  call  for  him  to  engage 
in  our  mission  at  Alexandria,  he  at  once  accepted  of  it,  and 
devoting  himself  with  renewed  diligence  to  bis  studies  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  in  Sdinburtf,  was  at 
length  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  oF  Edinbai^,  and,  with  a 
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truly  noble  spirit^  was  handed  over  by  that  Presbytery  to 
become  a  missionary  of  tiie  croes  under  the  oare  of  our  own 
United  Presbjrterian  Ohuroh.  In  January  last  he  sailed 
from  Liverpool  in  company  with  liis  wife,  for  his  field  of 
labor,  but  naving  been  shipwrecked  three  days  afterwards 
in  the  Bay  of  Biseay,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  In  no  way  discouraged,  however,  aad  promptly  met 
by  the  sympathies,  and  contributioos  of  Scottish  Christians, 
he  was  specKiily  prepared  for  departure  again,  and,  on  the 
19th  of  March  last,  landed  safely  in  Alexandria,  where,  with 
scarcely  a  dav's  delay,  he  engaged  at  once  in  the  work  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life  and  his  all.  The  Board  can- 
not refrain  from  commending  his  energy  and  zeal,  and 
would  also  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
truly  generous  and  noble  spirit  manifested  towards  our  mis- 
sion  and  beloved  missionary,  by  the  many  friends  of  Christ 
and  of  his  cause  in  Scotland. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  missionaries  in  Damascus,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  Bev.  John  Crawford  has 
undertaken,  with  encouraging  prospects,  a  new  mission  at 
Tabrud,  a  town  of  about  4,00^  inhabitants,  some  hours  dis- 
tant north-east  of  Damascus.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the 
enterprising  and  promising,  but  most  needy  town  of  Nebk, 
where,  after  that  frequent  and  urgent  requests  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  people  for  religious  instructious,  Jibran 
Shehady,  a  well-trained  Scripture  reader  and  teacher,  from 
the  church  in  Damascus,  was  usefully  employed.  But  his 
health  is  now  failing,  and,  as  the  place  holds  out  stroug  in 
dncements  for  thorough  occupancy,  anxious  calls  are  made 
for  some  man  to  be  sent  out  at  once  to  labor  there,  where  so 
many  are  now  longing  and  asking  for  the  bread  of  life. 

Thus  the  Board  are  happy  to  report  the  entrance,  during 
the  year,  upon  a  new  mission  to  China,  and  a  new  station  at 
Yabrud,  Syria,  their  occupancy  by  chosen  men,  and  a  pro- 
mising reinforcement  to  the  mission  in  Egypt,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hogg. 

In  reference  to  the  mission  proposed  to  be  formed  in 
Africa,  the  Board  regret  that  they  have  to  present  a  differ- 
ent report.  Bepeatea  efforts  have  been  made  by  appeals 
through  the  periodicals  of  the  church,  by  official  correspond- 
ence, and  by  private  interviews,  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
an  entire  &uure  to  secure  any  laborer  for  this  vast  and  most 
needy  field. 

At  the  repeated  and  earnest  call  of  the  brethren  in  Egypt 
for  suitable  accommodations  for  their  work,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  tl^ir  urgent  necessity,  the  Board,  in 
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AtigOBt  last,  resolved  upon  endeavoriDg  to  raise  a  BuilcBog 
Pond,  which  should  be  considered  entirely  separate  from 
the  ordinary  missionary  contributions  and  expenses.  An 
appeal  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  churches  and  es- 
pecially to  the  child^n  of  the  families  and  Sabbath-schook 
m  the  entire  body.  That  appeal  was  promptly  responded 
to  by  lio'ge  numbers,  and  while  the  sum  contributed  is  not 
yet  nearly  equal  to  what  is  demanded  to  provide  buildii^ 
in  places  like  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  yet  wb 
Board  most  gratefully  mention  that,  up  to  the  4th  instant, 
f3|496  80  hM  been  paid  into  the  Treamiry  for  this  pur{>os% 
imd  thence  forwardea  to  Bev.  G.  Lansing,  with  instructioas 
ihat  under  no  circumstances  is  it  to  be  used  for  any  object 
other  than  the  securing  of  a  suitable  sanctuary  and  schoel 
premises  (or  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Egypi* 
That  Fund  still  calls  for  aid ;  and  it  is  earnestly  eommenaed 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  church  at  lar^ 

The  committee  to  which  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
foreign  Missions  was  referred,  reported  the  following, 
among  other  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Forekni  Missions  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  Bev.  S.  C.  Ewing,  elected  last  year  as  a 
missionary  to  China,  to  the  mission  in  Cairo. 

2.  That  the  Assembly  proceed  to  elect  an  additional 
missionary  to  Sealkote  and  Cairo  respectivelv,  and  that,  in 
aiocordanoe  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
James  Barr  be  appointed  to  the  India  mission,  and  Mr.  An- 
drew Watson  to  tne  mission  in  Caira 

8.  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board,  Miss  M.  J.  M'Eown  be,  and  hereby  is  appointed  an 
Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Girl's  School  in  Alexandria. 

4.  That  the  Board  is  authorized  and  recommended  to  issue 
a  monthly  missionary  publication,  in  a  cheap  form,  for 
general  circulation  through  the  church. 

5.  Beeohed,  That  the  Building  Fund  for  the  I^yptian 
mission  be  recommended  to  the  mvorable  ccmsideration  of 

ations  and  Sabbath-s<^ool8,  and  that  they  be 
to  eontribute  to  said  fund. 

Board  of  PubUcaHaru— The  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  this  Board  will  show  what  had  been  done  and  is 
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proposed  by  it,  all  of  whi^  was  approved  by  the  Aa- 
sembly: 

Your  Board  would  respectftilly  report  tliat;  according  to 
appointment  of  last  Assembly,  we  met  at  the  specified  timri 
and  place,  and  organized  by  choosing  James  Rodgers  as 
Plfesidefift  of  the  Board ;  Rev.  James  Prestley,  Vice  President^ 
Mr.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Rev* 
John  G.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Prom  that  time 
we  have  met  at  least  monthly,  but,  for  the  most  part 
weekly,  for  the  transaction  of  btisiness.  When  constituted, 
we  would  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  do  anything  fi>r 
want  of  ftfflSb,  ttld  it  not  been  that  the  former  Board  of  th6 
Bible  and  Book  Concern  of  the  Associate  Synod  loaned  us 
the  ftmds  at  their  disposal,  amounting  to  $1,744.10;  one 
thousand  of  which  was  the  generous  donation  of  A.  Stewart, 
Bsq.,  of  Indiana  county,  desimed  by  him  for  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  TJnited  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  With 
such  a  small  fund,  the  Board  was  unable  to  carrv  out,  ex- 

2)t  very  partially,  the  instructions  of  the  last  Assembly. 
1  the  money  at  our  disposal  would  scarcely  have  been 
sufficient  to  pm)lish  a  moderate  edition  of  a  moderate-sized 
book;  and  until  very  near  the  close  of  the  year,  but  very 
little  additioiis  were  made  to  the  original  sum  by  contribu- 
tions. As  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasurer's  report,  the 
whole  amount  contributed  to  this  date,  (May  15,)  is,  by  con- 
gregations, $807.09;  by  individuals,  $662.88;  making  a  sum 
total,  at  our  diposal,  of  $8,108.99. 

Jigging  it  best  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  rather  thai 
commence  several  and  fkil  to  accomplish  any,  owing  to  th^ 
limited  tneans  at  our  disposiil,  we  first  comihenc^  wlm 
making  a  selection  of  suitable  books  for  Sabbath-schools; 
to  which  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  until 
we  have  now  collected  about  1,200  diflferent  books  of  this 
descriptioii.  We  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  taking 
good  books  wherever  we  can  find  them.  We  have  all  that 
we  consider  safe  from  the  catalogueiS  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  the  American,  the  Reform,  and  the  London  Religious 
•Pract  Societies,  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  the  Messrs* 
(teters,  Martiens,  Sheldon  ft  Co.,  Gould  &  Lincoln,  M.  W. 
Do4d,  and  others:  These  we  famish,  not  only  at  catalogue 
prices,  but  with  discounts,  varying  fSrom  ten  to  twenty  p«r 
cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.  No  one  acquainted 
with  the  Ught,  frivolous  Sabbath-schod  literature  of  the 
present  day.  and  the  corrupting  influence  that  is  thereby 
exerted,  will  judge  that  there  is  Aot  a  loud  call  to^  furnish 
our  youth  in  Sabbath-schools  with  a  wholesome  religious 
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literature.  A  British  statesman  once  said : — **  Qive  me  the 
ballad>makin^  for  England,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  her 
laws."  So,  give  mercenary  publishers,  and  Negative  Theo- 
logical Societies,  the  privileges  .of  supplying  the  reading 
matter  to  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  who  has  the  making  of  the  creeds  for  the  rising 
generation. 

We  have  also  selected  a  ^reat  variety  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures from  different  publishmg  houses  in  this  country  and 
Britain.  We  have  been  particularly  careful  to  select  the 
best  reference  Bibles  we  could  find  in  both  countries;  and 
we  hope  that  Bible-classes  will  avail  themsilves  of  the  ad- 
vantages now  offered  them  to  obtain  the  very  best  of  this 
useful  class  of  Bibles,  No  better  way  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  than  by  studying  them  in  the  light  which 
is  shed  from  parallel  passages,  to  be  found  in  a  good  Re- 
ference Bible. 

It  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  should  have  pub- 
lished much  through  the  year,  owing  to  our  limited  means'; 
yet  we  have  done  somethmg  in  this  way.  A  good  friend, 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  made  public,  donated  us 
$500.00  for  publishing  tbe  Scriptures ;  and  with  this  we  had 
an  addition  of  500  copies,  of  tne  medium  size,  issued;  and, 
with  the  balance,  contracted  with  a  large  publishing  house 
in  London  for  an  edition  of  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
Eeference  Bible,  with  the  Oxford  references.  This  has 
been  executed,  and  we  expect  in  a  few  days  to  receive  the 
book.  Besides  these,  we  have  published  an  edition  of 
King  on  the  Buling  Eldership,  which  we  have  put  at  a 
low  price,  and  of  which  we  have  ^sold  800  copies  in  three 
months. 

We  have  also  published  a  Tract  on  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  another  on  Systematic  Beneficence,  and  an 
edition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  plates  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Robertson,  through  Rev.  P. 
Bullions,  D.  D.  We  may  state  here  that  we  have  lately 
purchased  the  plates  of  ''Brown's  Two  Catechisms,"  ''Short 
Catechism  for  Children,"  "  Shorter  Chttechism,  small,"  and 
ditto  with  pro<^.  It  is  our  design  to  publish  an  edition  of 
each  of  these  forthwith. 

In  regard  to  the  edition  of  the  Psalms  ordered  by  the  last 
Assembly  to  be  published,  a  report  will  be  submitted^ 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  sitti^totory. 

Besides  the  money  borrowed  from  the  Associate  Synod, 
the  proceeds  of  two  Funds  came  into  our  hands :  namely, 
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the  Fund  for  the  aid  of  week  Sabbath-sohools^  and  the  Bible 
Distribution  Fund.  The  use  made  of  these  Funds  will  ap- 
pear from  reports  herewith  presented. 

Having  thus  stated  briefly  what  we  have  been  doing 
through  the  year,  we  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  what  we  propose  doing  the  coming  year,  and 
what  we  wish  them  and  the  church  to  do  for  us,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  carry  our  purpose  into  effect. 

And,  1st.  We  wish  to  commence  the  work  of  publishing 
Sabbath-school  Books,  and  rare  works  of  merit,  which  are 
not  to  be  had  but  at  an  extravagant  price.  This,  however, 
will  require  an  increase  of  our  capital  far  beyond  what  it  is  at 

S resent.  We  can  now  but  keep  up  a  sufficient  supply  of 
abbath  school  books  from  the  publications  of  others.  We 
hope  that  the  Assembly  will  call  upon  our  congregations, 
ana  especially  such  of  them  as  have  done  nothing  for  us 
thus  far,  to  contribute  liberally  the  coming  year. 

2d.  Supplying  the  weak  and  destitute  with  Bibles,  and 
other  good  books.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
reports  thai  we  have,  through  the  year,  wanted  a  number 
of  small  libraries  to  Sabbath-schools,  and  donations  in  books 
to  weak  congregations.  In  thus  supplving  we  have  done 
what  we  could,  though  far  short  of  what  we  could  have 
wished,  or  what  was  necessary.  We  can  assure  the  Assem- 
bly that  there  is  a  great  and  important  work  to  be  done  in 
distributing  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  books,  among 
those  who  are  desirous  to  read  and  be  instructed,  but  are 
not  able  to  purchase  or  pay  full  price. 

Board  of  Church  Extension. — ^This  report  is  brie^  and  we 
copy  it  entire.    It  is  as  follows : 

In  conformity  with  the  appointment  of  the  First  General 
Assembly,  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  met  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1859,  and  was  organized  bv  appointing  John  T. 
Pressly  President,  and  William  Dyer  Secretary.  The  Board 
was  scarcely  organized  when  applications  firom  difiTerent 
quarters  were  made  for  assistance.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  was  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  fund.  And 
hence  requests  for  aid  from  needy  congregations  reached  us 
before  the  Board  had  any  means  at  its  disposal.  According 
to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Assembly  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Board,  we  are  not  allowed  to  make  an  "  appro- 
priation to  any  churoh  not  under  the  control  of  one  of  our 
Presbyteries,  nor  without  the  reoommendation  of  the  Free- 
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bjtery  to  which  it  belangs."  It  is  also  requiied  that,  ao- 
company ing  the  i^^plication  for  aid,  there  shall  be  a  certifi- 
cation from  ''the  trustees  of  the  church  that  the  church  loi. 
is  fully  secured  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church."  A 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  most  applicants  for  aid,  to  observe 
these  regulations,  would  haye  constituted  an  objection,  ott 
the  part  of  the  Board,  to  afford  assistance,  even  had  the 
means  been  at  its  disposal. 

Another  general  rule  adopted  by  the  Assembly  for  the 
government  of  the  different  Boards  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely  overlooked  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  churches 
under  our  care: — "Any  congr^ation,  settled  or  vacant, 
which  shall  Seal  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  church, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  benefit  from  any  of  the  funds,  except 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Assembly.''  Out  of  more  than  six 
hundred  congregations,  not  more  than  one-sixth  have  con- 
tributed any  thing  to  the  Church  Extension  Fund.  But  as 
this  mode  of  operation  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the 
church  among  us  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  we  doubt  not  that  in 
foiure  this  subject  will  receive  that  attention  which  its  im-' 
pprtance  demands.  If  the  Assembly  would  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  important  object  for  which  this  Board  was 
established,  attention  must  be  padd,  both  by  pastors  and 

Sople,  to  that  regulation  which  declares  that  ''  It  shall  be 
e  duty  of  the  officers  of  each  church  to  see  ihat  every 
member  in  their  respective  congregations  is  afforded  aa 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  each  of  the  Funds  at  least 
once  annually.'' 

During  the  year  the  Board  have  met  frequently,  as  occa- 
sion required ;  and,  as  our  limited  means  enabled  us,  have 
afforded  some  assistance  to  different  congregations,  whose 
circumstances  seemed  more  especially  to  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathy. In  conformity  with  tne  request  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Chicago  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  an  appropria- 
Uon  was  made  to  the  congregation  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  the  peculiar 
difficulties  with  which  the  congregation  has  had  to  struggle, 
the  persevering  and  praisworthy  efforts  which  its  men^bers 
have  made  to  sustain  themselves,  and  the  urgent  demand  for 
aid,  the  Board  has  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  Fifth  Church,  Philadelphia,  (under  the  care 
of  Rev.  R.  Armstrong.)  A  small  amount  has  likewise  been 
appropriated  to  aid  the  infant  congregation  in  the  town  of 
Garnett,  Kansas,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  John  K. 
Slentz.  Various  applications  for  aid  have  been  made,  to 
which  we   would  willingly  respond  if    the  congregations 
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under  llie  cam  of  ibe  Aasembly  would  plaoo^  meuB  «l 
our  dispoaal.  AsaA  il  is  hoped  that  paBtara  and  aesaiooa 
will  call  the  attcwiioB  of  our  yaiiauB  'eoo0mitio&8  to  the 
duty  of  contribotmg  to  this  Euiid^  th«t  the  Board  may  \m 
euaDled  to  accomplish  someHhiDg  -worthy  of  the  diaracter  ^ 
the  TTnited  Presbyterian  Church  in  promoting  the  extension 
of  the  Bedeemer'a  kingdom. 

This  report  was  approyed,  and  in  connection  with  tius 
approyal  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  That  this  AssenA>ly  most  earnestly  recommend  to  aH 
the  ministers,  eUers,  and  congregations  under  its  care  to 
appropriate  to  this  Fund  of  their  worldly  mbstance,  as  Chod* 
has  prospered  them,  to  enaUe  the  Boiurd  to  carry  out  the 
great  design  of  its  appointmenti  in  assisting  weak  and  dis* 
couraged  congregations  in  securinR  comforU^le  houses  for 
diyine  worship ;  and  to  this  end  cErect  that  a  collection  fef 
this  purpose  be  taken  up  in  all  our  congregations. 

2.  That  congregations  in  need  of  assistance  to  build  houses 
for  diyine  worship  be  directed  to  apply  to  the  Boaid  €i 
Church  Extension,  receive  from  them  a  recommendation  t9 
the  churches,  return  an  account  of  ihe  amountccUected,  and 
giye  to  the  churdi,  through  the  Boards,  the  neoeseary  bonda» 
to  apply  the  funds  as  the  directions  of  the  .Assembly  ror 
quire. 

Ihe  Bomrd  rf  S^ucaium.—l!)aaB  Boaord  made  the  feUowing 
brief  report,  which  was  approyed : 

The  Board  of  Education  rep<^: — ^That,  according  to  1^ 
appointmait  of  the  General  Assembly,  whicdi  met  at  Xenia 
in  May  last,  the  members  composing  the  Board  met  and 
c^ganiised  9^  as  early  a  day  as  pracuoable.  A  eircidar  was 
pr^ared,  giving  notice  d  the  organixatimi  of  the  Board, 
ana  of  its  olgeds.  l%e  circular  was  published  in  s(Hne  ^ 
the  papers  of  the  church.  Since  its  orggnizatton  the  Boaid 
has  had  two  regular  meetings.  In  the  intervals  between 
these  meetings^  an  Executive  Committee  was  empowered  lo 
transact  any  necessary  business.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions, though  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  tiie  whole  num* 
ber  belonging  to  the  church,  have  contributed  to  the  fanda 
of  the  church,  tiiouffh  few  of  these  were  among  the  moM 
numerous  and  weuthy  congregations.  The  Board  has; 
ther^re,,not  been  able  to  extend  all  the  aid  to  young  men 
prepwng  for  the  ministry  which  oonld  have  been  desired; 
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\m%  eight  young  men  have  reoeiyed  some  aid,  which,  no 
doaH  has  enoonraged  them  to  proceed  with  their  studies. 

The  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  churohes  is 
$808  71;  <^  which  $308  have  been  disbursed;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  71  cents. 

BEPOBTS  OP  BTAKDINO  COHMITTSES. 

Oommittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. — On  a  memorial  from 
Bey.  G.  D.  Henderson  and  others,  this  committee  made  Uie 
following  rq)ort|  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

The  memorialists  complain  of  a  supposed  yagueness  and 
indefiniteness  in  the  exhibition  of  our  distinctive  principles 
as  unfolded  in  the  action  of  the  united  body  adopting  the 
Basis  of  Union.  Your  Oommittee  cannot  refrain  from  an 
expression  of  our  surprise  that  brethren  should  experience 
any  difficulty  on  this  subject  after  the  action  of  the  last 
General  Assembly.  But  in  the  hope  that  henceforth  there 
may  exist  no  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  any  on  this  subject, 
aha  that  the  time  of  the  Assembly  may  no  longer  be  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  memorials  of  this  character, 
your  Oommittee  would  submit  the  following  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  "adopting  act'^  which  the  memorialists 
suppose  to  labor  under  an  incumbrance  from  which  they 
pray  that  it  may  be  relieved.  In  various  resolutions  adopted 
ny  our  respective  Synods  the  subject  of  the  exercise  of 
(Christian  forbearance  is  introduoed*  And  finally,  in  the 
consummation  of  the  Union,  in  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
Synods,  it  is  distinctly  declared,  in  reference  to  that  forbear- 
ance which  is  to  be  exercised,  that  ''It  is  agreed  between 
the  two  churches  that  the  forbearance  in  love  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  God  will  be  exercised  towards  any 
Drethren  who  may  not  be  able  fully  to  subscribe  the  Stan- 
dajrds  of  the  United  Church,  while  they  do  not  determinedly 
oppose  them,  but  follow  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another.'' 

Here  it  is  Very  plainly  declared  that  the  fbrbearance 
which  is  to  be  exercised  in  love  is  simply  that  which  the 
law  of  God  requires;  nothing  less;  nothing  more.  And 
does  any  one  obiect  to  the  exercise  of  such  forb^rance? 
Then,  towards  whom  is  this  forbearance  to  be  exercised? 
Not  towards  those  who  are  troublers  of  Israel.  Not  towards 
those  who  openly  oppose  the  doctrines  embraced  in  our 
Standards.  I^Tot  towards  the  advocates  of  error..  But  to- 
wards those  whose  minds,  though  they  may  not  be  able 
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ftdly  to  BubBcribe  some  of  oar  distinotiye  prinoiptes,  are  yel 
open  to  conviotion,  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  demean  them- 
selves in  an  orderly  manner,  following  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  an- 
other. 

To  your  committee  it  would  seem  that  this  language  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible.  We  would,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully recommend  the  Moption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

Resolved,  That  no  amendments  nor  modifications  of  the 
principles  embraced  in  her  Standards,  but  the  faithful  ap- 
plication of  them,  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  is  the 
present  duty  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  memorials  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Ohartiers  and 
Erankfort,  on  the  subject  of  public  social  covenanting,  this 
oommittee  made  a  report  closing  with  resolutions  which, 
flAer  some  amendments,  were  adopted  as  follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  pastors  to  instruct  their  people 
in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  of  public  social 
covenanting,  and  the  proper  seasons  for  its  observance,  in 
common  with  other  religious  duties. 

2.  That  pastors  and  sessions  should  careAilly  observe  the 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  if  the  oiroumstances 
of  congregations  furnish  a  call,  and  it  is  deemed  for  edifica- 
tion, that  they  engage  in  the  observance  of  the  duty. 

8.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare 
some  directions  for  engaging  in  this  duty,  and  to  prepare  a 
general  bond,  either  to  be  used,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a  guide 
in  the  preparation  of  such  a  bond ;  and  that  said  committee 
be  required  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  next  year. 

On  a  petition  from  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  union  with  the  Assembly,  this  committee  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  signify  their  coriial  rec^tioH 
of  the  Testimony,  and  other  doctrinal  Standards  ot  the 
IJnited  Presbyterian  CKurch.  But  owing  to  their  remote 
position,  they  '*  reserve  the  right  of  final  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters,  except  such  as  may  be  appealed  directlv  to  the 
Cteneral  Assembly;"  and,  moreover,  reserve  the  right  oi 
sen(ting  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 
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Tour  Oamnittee  reeommeiMi  the'adoption  of  the  following 
lesolution : 

Beeolvedf  That  the  Qenaral  AsBWoMij  cordially  aoquieaea 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  and  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  Presbyteries  under  its  care. 

On  a  petition  firom  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  asking  a  divi- 
sion of  said  Synod,  this  Oommittee  reported  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

JResohed,  1st.  That  a  new  Synod  be  formed  out  of  the 
Sytiod  of  Illinois,  to  be  called  the  Synod  of  Iowa,  includ- 
ing the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  2d.  That  in  conformity  with  their 
request,  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  be  connected  with  the 
Synod  of  Illinois.  8d.  7%at  the  Synod  of  Iowa  meet  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  August,  1860,  at  7^  o'clock,  p.  if .,  in  tlie 
city  of  Oskaloosa,  to  be  constituted  by  Bey.  W.  Boyce,  or 
Bey.  Samuel  M* Arthur  as  his  alternate. 

f%e  Judicial  C&mmittee, — On  a  memorial  from  certain 
sessions  in  the  Presbytery  of  Argyle,  this  committee  re- 
ported the  following  answers,  which  were  adopted ; 

^6  laemorialistB  aek  thxee  questions: 

1.  Are  our  distinctiye  principles,  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  terms  of  communion  7 

2.  Is  it  consistent  with  our  standards  to  extend  Commu- 
moB  in  sealing  ordinances,  to  persons  retaining  membership 
in  churches  hdding  principles  inconsistent  wilh  our  profes- 
sion? 

8.  Should  a  Presbytery  tolerttbe  such  practices  by  the 
quniaters  and  sessions  under  its  care? 

To  these  questions  your  Obmmittee  reoommend  the  fol- 
kvfring  answer: 

The  Assembly  cannot  but  express  its  surprise  that  such 
questions  should  ever  have  been  propounded.  It  is  not 
possible  to  return  a  more  explicit  affirmative  answer  to  the 
first,  or  negative  answer  to  the  second,  than  is  given  in  the 
Testimony  of  the  church,  as  adopted  at  the  formation  of  the 
union. 
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la  the  inlroduotioii  to  the  TeslimoDy  it  is  stated  that  an 
'*  adherence  to  the  Westmiaster  StiMarda,  aod  to  dM  de- 
clarations contained  in  the  following  Testimony,  will  be 
x>eqaired  of  those  seeking  oonsmitinion  with  us."  And  in 
the  16th  declaraticMif  we  and  the  following: — *'  We  deolaore, 
that  the  charch  should  not  extend  communion  in  sealing 
ordinances,  to  those  who  reftise  adherence  to  her  profession, 
or  subjection  to  her  government  and  discipline,  or  reftase 
to  forsake  a  communion  inconsistent  with  the  pr#fesBion 
that  she  makes."  These  are  the  authoritative  statements  of 
the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  church.  The  Assembly  can 
not  make  them  any  clearer  or  more  emphatic.  While  the 
courts  of  the  church  may  and  ought  to  exercise  forbearance 
in  love  towards  those  who  cannot  fully  subscribe  to  these 
declarations,  yet  they  may  not  tolerate  determined  opposi- 
tion to  them,  or  wanton  practical  violation  of  them. 

The  church  has  thus  clearly  set  forth  the  law  on  this 
subject.  The  administration  of  it  is  left  to  the  inferior 
courts.  It  is  their  manifest  duly,  in  meekness  and  love,  to 
do  all  they  can  to  persuade  all  under  their  care  to  walk 
orderly.  In  case,  however,  of  violation  of  the  law,  wantonly 
persisted  in,  as  the  liast  resort,  recourse  must  be  had  to  regu- 
lar' judicial  process  in  the  proper  courts. 

Li  relation  to  the  memorial  from  the  session  of  Queens- 
bury  in  the  Presbytery  of  Argyle,  your  committee  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  only  question  in  this  memorial,  to  which  an  answer 
has  not  already  been  given,  is  the  following : 

**  Is  it  consistent  with  our  standards  for  our  ministers  to 
enter  into  any  arrangements  to  unite  in  the  public  or  social 
worship  of  God.  where  human  compositions  are  employed 
as  the  matter  of  praise?" 

To  this  yow  Cooamittee  reoonupend  the  fdlowii^  anawer: 
It  is  not  consistent  with  our  profMMion  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangements by  which  we  may,  in  any  sense,  sanction  or 
wprove  of  the  use  of  human  composition  in  the  worship  of 
God. 

In  relation  to  the  sutgect  matter  of  these  Memorials, 
your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

The  Assembly  regard  the  Testimony  of  the  Church  as 
sufficiently  explicit.  It  'does  not  appear  that  any  deliver- 
ance that  can  be  made  will  render  its  meaning  anv  plainer 
or  more  pointed.  The  carrying  out  oi  the  principles  of  the 
church  is  vested  in  the  inferior  courts,  and  not  in  the 
Assembly.    Whether  or  not,  therefore,  our  Testimony  b 
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duly  administered,  will  depend  on  the  Mthfolaesaof  seeaions, 
Preabyteriea^  and  Synods. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  last  paragraph  of  this  report 
will  be  observed,  and  that  hereafter  the  time  of  the  Assem- 
bly will  not  be  occupied  in  answering  unprofitable  ques- 
tions. . 

To  questions  in  a  memorial  from  the  session  of  Bovina, 
N.  Y.,  this  committee  reported  the  following  answers,  which 
were  adopted  unanimously: 

Are  sessions,  in  receiving  persons  from  that  denomination 
of  Arians,  called  "  Christians,"  to  require  that  they  be  re- 
baptized  ?  That  in  our  judgment  such  applicants  for  fel- 
lowship in  the  church  should  be  regarded  as  unbaptized 
persons :  inasmuch  as  a  community  of  Arians,  denying  the 
true  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  his  atonement,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  denominated,  is  not  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  In 
regard  to  the  second  question,  viz.. 

Does  Article  XV.  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Testimony 
condemn  the  "Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows;"  and 
are  sessions  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the 
Church,  from  those  who  are  connected  therewith,  that  they 
vnthdraw  from  said  order  ?  Your  Committee  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Those 
who  become  or  continue  members  of  this  Society  not  only 
violate  the  Declaration  in  the  Testimony,  but  also  act  in 
opposition  to  the  unquestionably  Scriptural  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xxii.,  ''  Of  Lawful 
Oaths  and  Vows."  Your  committee  therefore  recommend 
the  adoption  of  this  report  as  an  answer,  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly,  to  the  questions  pr<^>oeed  in  the  memorial. 

llie  Oammtttee  on  Correspondence,  to  which  had  been 
referred  letters  received  from  the  Yaudois  Church,  in  Italy, 
and  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Canada,  reported  drafts  of  letters 
in  reply,  accompanied  with  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 

Beaolved,  let.  That  the  Assembly  cordially  reciprocate 
the  fraternal  regards,  and  respond  to  the  Cnristian  letter 
received  from  the  Yaudois  brethren. 
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2d.  That  the  Assembly  oheerfollj  accept  the  prc^ered 
correspondence  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in 
Oanada,  and  return  an  answer  to  their  communication^ 
bearing  to  thmn*  our  good  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  for 
their  peaee  and  prosperity. 

BEPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTfiSS. 

A  committee  raised  by  this  Assembly  to  report  a  plan  for 
raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  various  enterprises  of 
the  church,  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted : — 

1st.  Each  Assembly  shall  declare  the  minimum  sum  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  wants  of  each  Board  for  the  next  year. 

2d.  Each  Presbytery  shallraise,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 

Proportion  of  these  sums  falling  to  it,  according  to  the  num- 
er  of  its  membership,  and  shall  cause  their  contributions 
to  be  promptly  made,  and  paid  over  at  the  time  ordered  by 
the  Assembly. 

8d.  The  contributions  of  the  Presbyteries  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Board,  in  quarterly  instal- 
ments, on  or  before  the  first  days  of  July,  October,  Jimuaiy, 
and  April. 

4th.  Each  Presbytery  shall  appoint  a  Treasurer,  lo  whom 
the  contributions  of  the  congregations  to  all  the  Boards  shall 
be  paid,  who  shall  receipt  to  the  congregations  for  the  same, 
and  forward  it  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  JSoards  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Boards  may  not  receive 
contributions  from  congregations  directly. 

6th.  The  delegates  from  each  Presbytery  shall  nominate, 
and  the  Assembly  annually  appoint  a  member  of  each  Pres- 
hytery  Financial  Agent  for  the  same,  who  shall  be  the 
medium  of  correspondence  between  the  Boards  and  the 
Presbyteries,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  special 
duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  will  of  the  Assembly  is  fully 
carried  out  in  each  Presbytery. 

9th.  The  Treasurers  of  the  Boards  shaU,  within  two  weeks 
after  the  quarterly  instalments  become  due,  publish  in  the 

Sapers  of  the  church  a  statement  of  the  amounts  received 
•6m  each  Presbytery.  And  Presbyterial  Treasurers  shall, 
in  the  same  manner,  anno\ince  the  contributions  of  the  con- 
gregations, each  of  bis  own  Presbytery. 
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7th.  The  ProdsjterieB  are  hereby  called  upon  to  do  what 
they  can  to  train  the  people  of  their  congregations  to  habits 
of  liberality,  and  to  secure  contributions,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, up  to  the  measure  of  the  wants  of  the  church,  and  the 
law  of  Christianity,  according  to  any  plan  they  may  judge 
best  suited  to  accomplish  the  object. 

8th.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Board  to  publish  quarter- 
ly, adt  least  one  month  previously  to  the  time  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  quarterly  instalments,  a  ftdl  statement  of  its 
pecuniary  condition  and  wants. 

9th.  The  financial  year  shall  alway^  close  with  the  80th 
of  April. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  preced- 
ing Assembly,  reported  a  draft  of  a  Book  of  Discipline, 
which  by  action  of  this  Assembly  was  overtured  to  the 
Presbyteries.  We  cannot  make  room  for  a  suitable  notice 
of  this  now,  and  shall  reserve  it  as  a  subject  of  separate 
notice*  in  our  next  number.  We  may  also  say  here,  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  Directory  for  Worship ; 
and  that  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, will  also  receive  attention  in  our  next  number. 

The  Committee  on  Psalmody  reported  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  an  improved  version.  The  following  extracts 
win  show  what  had  been  done : —  ** 

The  conmiittee  took  charge  of  this  work  under  the  fol- 
lowing instruction : — '^  Either  by  selections  from  versions 
extant,  or  the  labors  of  a  competent  person,  endeavor  to 
have  sudi  a  vendcm  in  readiness  to  report  to  the  next  Gene- 
ral Assembly ;  thai  in  tim  work,  tney  be  instructed  to 
make  fidelity  to  the  oiigiBAi  an  ol]r|eot  of  special  attention, 
aaid  that  as  thegr  progi^ss,  they  publish  the  results  of  their 
labors  in  the  penod^als  of  the  church." 

Under  the  above  instruction  the  committee  elected  the 
plan  of  selecting  the  best  version  extant.  After  a  careM 
examination  of  a  number  of  versionfi^  some  of  th^u  in 
manuscript,  that  of  Prof.  Abner  Jones,  of  New  York,  was 
regarded,  all  things  considered,  the  best  and  most  eligible. 
The  following  are  the  principal  considerations  which  in- 
fluenced the  committee  in  their  decision : — 

1.  The  versioii  of  Mr.  Jones,  as  a  whole,  was  regarded  as 
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a  fair  expression  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Psalms^ 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  with  amendments,  it  might  be 
made  such  a  version  as  the  churehnow  very  much  needs. 

2.  In  conciseness,  vigor,  terseness,  and  adaptation  to 
music,  it  was  regarded  as  superior  to  all  others  of  which 
the  committee  had  any  knowledge. 

8.  It  is  constructed  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  all*> 
important  conception  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  eaok 
Psalm,  and  of  the  unity  of  each. 

It  is  but  just  to  state  that,  among  the. versions  and  parts 
of  versions  examined,  that  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  Geneva, 
N.Y.;  of  Prof;  Duffield,  Princeton  College;  of  Professor 
Jacobus,  D.  D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City ;  .and  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  all  in 
manuscript,  possess  in  some  respects  considerable  merit ;  and 
while  they  are  creditable  to  their  authors,  indicate  a  hopeM 
and  growing  desire  to  restore  the  Psalms  of  the  Bible  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  Christian  ohurob. 

The  committee  held  their  firpt  regular  meeeting  at  Xenia» 
Ohio,  August,  1859. 

Prof.  Abner  Jones,  the  author  of  the  version  selected,  was 
present,  and  cooperated  in  the  revision  and  amendment  of 
it.  Having  gone  over  the  first  fifty  Psalms,  and  made  such 
amendments  as  could  be  made  on  the  first  reading,  and  as 
Mr.  Jones  consented  to  have  made,  and  having  referred  such 
Psalms  and  parts  of  Psalms  as  did  not  meet  their  approval, 
to  Mr.  Jones,  to  be  amended  or  re-versified,  the  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Fall  A  meetii^  was  subsequent* 
appointed  for  the  17th  of  Nov.;  but  owing  to  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Jones  at  home,  it  did  not  take  place  until  the  26th  of 
March,  1860. 

The  same  genial  plan  was  followed  as  at  the  former 
meeting.  Such  verbal  amendments  were  made  on  the  firsts 
reading  as  seemed  important,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the- 
author.  The  special  difficulty  encountered  in  this  version, - 
is  that  of  compression  in  some  of  its  parts.  This  seems  to 
arise  generally,  we  suppose,  from  the  plan  of  the  author, 
ratker  than  from  a  wilful  purpose  to  drop  even  the  shades  of 
thought.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee,  as  far  as 
pitieticable,  to  bring  the  version  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
conformity  with  the  original. 

The  committee  have  on  the  above  plan  revised  Mr.  Jones' 

book,  and  also  a  pamphlet  containing  eighty  versions ;  and 

it  was  their  purpose  to  select  from  theov,  as  amende  I.  sucb 

versions  as  tney  felt  willing  to  reoonuarad  to  the  Assemblj; 
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but  owing  to  the  abeonce  of  some  members  of  committee, 
laid  the  want  of  time,  this  has  not  been  done.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
the  meantime,  has  had  his  Psalms,  as  amended,  stereotyped ; 
and  the  committee  now  think  it  better  to  submit  the  work 
as  a  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  a  selection  of  such  versions  as  may  suit  our 
views  and  purpose. may  be  made  therefrom,  and  that  neces- 
sary and  proper  amendm^its  may  yet  be  made  on  these 
versions ;  ana,  if  approved,  ultimately  used  as  contemplated 
oy  the  action  of  the  Assembly  of  1859. 

•  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  resolutions: — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Prof. 
Abner  Jones,  as  amended  in  his  new  edition,  be,  and  here- 
by is,  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination,  find  to 
report  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  so  much  of  said 
version  as  is  contemplated  in  the  following  resolution  to  the 
next  General  Assembly. 

2.  Eesolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
make  selections  from  said  version,  and  also  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  making  fidelity  to 
ihe  oriffinala  special  object,  and  that  they  publish  the 
amended  selections  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  form,  at  least  three 
months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Qeneral  Assembly. 

In  its  action  upon  this  report  the  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  to  complete  the  work  and  report  to  the  next  As- 
sembly; and,  in  the  meantime,  publish  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  cheap  pamphlet  form  for  the  examination  of  the 
church.  In  an  after  resolution  the  labors  of  the  committee 
were  restricted  to  a  yw^ration  of  a  second  version  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  This  is  all  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  do  this  year;  and,  if  well  done,  may  meet  the  present 
necessities  of  the  church.  Something  must  be  done,  or  the 
interests  of  the  church  must  suffer. 

.  In  the  matter  of  verbally  amending  the  old  version  which 
had  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Puhlicatioa»  a  report  was 
iMde  giving  specimens  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed. The  work  was  recommitted  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication and  others  who  could  conveniently  act  with  it,  under 
instruction  to  proceed  according  to  the  principles  which  had 
gnided  them  in  the  apeoimans  reported,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  ajQendmaulB  be  made  whieh  will  aflbet  the  in- 
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tegritj  of  tbe  yersion.  This  work,  we  are  happy  to  know, 
has  been  completed,  and  will  soon  be  published  in  neat  tnat 
cheap  form. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  we  hare  given  the  essential 
parts  of  all  the  important  papers  and  actions  of  this  Assem* 
bly— enough  for  the  historical  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  prepared.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  present  time. 
Hereafter,  following  the  Assemblies  closely,  and  while  th^ 
proceedings  are  fresh,  we  shall  indulge  more  freely  in  care- 
fhl  comments. 


SHOBT  NOTICES. 

I.  The  Lira  of  Trust:  Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Lord's 
Dealings  with  Oeorge  Muller,  written  by  himself.  Edited 
and  Condensed  by  Bev.  H.  Lincoln  Wayland,  Pastor  <)f 
the  Third  Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.  Witlr  aa 
Introduction  by  Francis  Wayland.  Boston:  Qeuld  k 
Lincoln.    1861,    12mo,  pp.  476. 

As  this  book  is  very  remarkable  and  valuable,  we  eon- 
sider  it  entitled  to  more  than  an  ordinary  notice. 
.  €borge  Miiller  was  bom  at  Eroppenstaedt,  near  Halbet-- 
stadt^  Prussia,  September  27,  1805:  His  Ikther,  who  w«b 
a  ooHector  in  the  excise,  educated  him  for  the  minisiry  lit 
the  Established  Lutheran  Church.  His  early  life  was  martEeii 
by  much  deception,  lying,  theft,  drunkenness,  profiudt|^,. 
gambling,  and  other  iniqt^es.    Even  while  pursoiiig  Us 
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theological  studies  at  Halle,  his  career,  for  a  time,  was  very 
l^rofligate.  Although  a  theological  student,  and  expecting 
soon  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  State  Church,  he  had  no 
^  Bible,  had  not  read  the  word  of  God  for  years,  seldom  went 
to  church,  from  custom  took  the  Lord's  Supper  twice  a  year, 
and  had  never  heard  the  Gx>spel  preached.  Led  by  a  com- 
panion to  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ipgs,  in  the  house  of  an  humble  Christian,  he  was  brought 
to  accept  Christ,  and  break  off  his  old  sinful  habits.  Dr. 
Tholuck,  about  this  time,  went  to  Halle,  and  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  young  disciple. 

His  change  of  heart  was  soon  followed  with  a  desire  to 
become  a  missionary  to  the  destitute,  especially  to  the  Jews. 
This  developed  a  characteristic  trait ;  for,  finding  that  his 
fitther  was  greatly  displeased  with  his  missionary  intentions, 
he  at  once  refused  to  accept  of  the  means  of  support  fur- 
nished by  the  father.  Casting  himself  upon  God,  his  wants 
were  supplied.  Through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Tho- 
luck several  American  gentlemen,  who  were  residing  at 
Halle  for  literary  purposes,  employed  MUller  to  teach  them 
German  and  to  transcribe  lectures.  They  paid  him  so  hand- 
somely that  he  had  enough  and  to  spare. 

By  various  steps,  which  wo  have  not  room  enough  to  de- 
tail, he  was  finally  led  to  England,  and  after  a  short  season 
of  labor  among  the  Jews  in  London,  he  commenced  his 
Vork  in  Teignmouth,  Devonshire,  early  in  1830.  In  the 
^me  year  he  adopted  Baptist  views  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and  was  accordingly  immersed.  He  was 
liot  long  in  Teignmouth  till  he  concluded  that  the  system  of 
pe^-rents  for  the  support  of  ministers  is  wrong.  He,  there- 
fore, stated  his  views  to  the  brethren,  and  avowed  his  pur- 
P9ae  not  to  receive  a  stated  salary.  He  cast  himself  wholly 
upon  the  good- will  of  the  people.  A  box  was  put  up  in  bis 
c^pel,  over  which  was  written,  that  whoever  had  a  desire 
t^  do  something  towards  his  support,  might  put  his  offering 
ii^to  the  box.  He  soon  went  a  step  further,  and  resolved 
Uiu^t  he  would  ask  no  man,  not  even  his  beloved  brethren, 
to  assist  him.  Says  he — "  To  cotne  to  this  conclusion  brfore 
^ffd  required  more  grace  than  to  give  up  my  salary. ^^    Wh«& 
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he  needed  money  for  any  purpose  he  told  the  Lord,  never 
man ;  and  most  remarkably  were  his  wants  supplied.  Some- 
times his  faith  was  sorely  tested,  but  the  Lord  was  always 
faithful  and  good.  He  never  lacked  a  meal  in  Teignmouth, 
though  his  family,  once  in  a  long  while,  had  nothing  but 
bread  and  tea.  He  never  ran  into  debt,  and  never  lacked 
his  daily  food.  His  prayers  were  often  most  remarkably 
answered.  He  argues  that  this  method  of  life,  contrary  to 
the  supposition  of  many,  tends  to  relieve  him  of  care  and 
free  him  from  much  anxiety. .  This  has  been  his  way  ever 
since,  and  now  as  he  and  his  wife  look  back  over  the  past, 
they  testify,  *'  w;e  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  step  we  then 
tookr 

In  1832,  he  felt  called  of  God  to  go  to  Bristol,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  field  of  his  principal  labors.-  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Craik,  a  Scottish  preacher,  who  is 
still,  we  believe,  a  helper  in  his  great  work.  They  went  to 
the  new  field  with  the  understanding  that  pew-rents  should 
be  done  away  with,  and  their  temporal  wants  supplied  as  in 
Devonshire.  Nor  was  this  hope  in  vain.  At  the  end  of 
two  years'  labor  in  Bristoli  he  reviews  the  past  and  notices 
particularly  the  following  points : — "  1.  During  the  last  three 
years  and  three  months  I  never  asked  for  anything ;  but, 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  have  been  enabled  at  all  times  to 
bring  my  wants  to  him,  and  he  graciously  has  supplied 
them  all.  2.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  four  years,  though 
my  income  has  been  comparatively  great,  I  have  had  only 
a- few  shillings,  or  nothing  at  all  left ;  and  thus  it  is  also  to- 
day by  the  help  of  God.  S.  During  the  last  year  a  con« 
siderable  part  of  my  income  has  come  from  a  distance  of 
several  thousand  mUes,  from  a  brother  whom  I  never  saw, 
4.  Since  we  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  giving 
away  of  bread  to  about  fifty  poor  people  every  day,  on  ac- 
count of  our  neighbors,  our  income  has  not  been,  during 
the  second  part  of  this  year,  nearly  so  great — scarcely  one- 
half  as  much  as  during  the  first  part  of  it.'' 

Early  in  1884,  Mr.  Miiller  entered  upon  the  great  work 
of  bis  life,  his  pec^uliar  mission.  Deeply  impressed  with  ibp 
destikution  of  multitudes  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  and  being 
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dDQscientiously  opposed  to  association  with  the  religions 
societies  around  him  on  account  of  their  unscriptural  cha- 
racter as  they  viewed  it,  he  and  Craik  resolved  to  establish 
a  new  institution  on  what  they  regarded  as  scriptural  prin- 
ciples. The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  this  society,  which  is  called,  "  The 
Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution,  for  Home  and  Abroad." 

I.  THE  PBINCIPLBS  OP  THB  INSTITUTION. 

1.  We  consider  every  believer  bound,  in  one  way  or 
other,  to  help  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  have  scriptural 
warrant  for  expecting  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  our  work  of 
faith  and  labor  of  love ;  and  although,  according  to  Matt, 
xiii.  24-43,  2  Tim.  iii.  1-18,  and  many  other  passages,  the 
world  will  not  be  converted  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jbsus,  still,  while  he  tarries,  all  scriptural  means  ought  to 
be  employed  for  the  ingathering  of  the  elect  of  God. 

2.  The  Lord  helping  us,  we  do  not  mean  to  seek  the 
patronage  of  the  world ;  t.  e.,  we  never  intend  to  oak  uncon- 
verted  persons  of  rank  or  wealth  to  countenance  this  Insti- 
tution, because  this,  we  consider,  would  be  dishonorable  to 
the  Lord.  In  the  name  of  our  God  we  set  up  our  banners, 
Ps.  XX.  5 ;  he  alone  shall  be  our  patron,  and  if  he  helps  ns 
we  shall  prosper,  and  if  he  is  not  on  our  side  we  shall  not 
succeed. 

8.  We  do  not  mean  to  aek  unbelievers  for  money,  (2  Cor. 
vi.  14-18) ;  thqugh  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  to 
refuse  their  contributions,  if  they  of  their  own  accord  should 
offer  them.  Acts  xxviii.  2-10. 

4.  We  reject  altogether  the  help  of  unbelievers  in  manag- 
ing or  carrying  on  the  affidrs  of  the  Institution.  2  Cor. 
vi.  14-18. 

5.  We  intend  never  to  enlarge  the  field  of  labor  hj  con- 
tracting debts,  (Bom.  xiii.  8.)  and  afterwards  appealmg  to 
the  church  of  Christ  for  help,  because  this  we  consider  to 

*  be  opposed  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  in  secret  prayer,  God  helping  us,  we  shall 
carry  the  wants  of  the  Institution  to  the  Lord,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  means  that  God  shall  give. 

6.  We  do  not  mean  to  reckon  the  success  of  the  Instilfu- 
tion  by  the  amount  of  the  money  given,  or  the  number  of 
Bibles  distributed,  &C.,  but  by  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  the 
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work,  (Zeoh.  iv.  6) ;  and  we  expect  ibis  in  the  proportion  in. 
which  he  shall  help  ua  to  wait  upon  him  in  prayer. 

7.  While  we  would  avoid  aiming  after  needless  singular- 
ity^ we  desire  to  go  on  simply  according  to  Scripture,  with- 
out compromising  the  truth ;  at  the  same  time  thankfully 
receiving  any  instruction  which  experienced  believers, 
after  prayer,  upon  scriptural  ground,  may  have  to  give  us 
concerning  the  Institution. 

II.  THB  OBJECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

1.  To  .a$9ut  day  schools.  Sabbath  schools,  and  adult 
schools  in  which  instruction  is  giren  upon  scriptural  prUk- 
dpha,  and  as  fSsur  as  the  Lord  may  give  the  means,  and  sup- 
ply us  with  suitable  teachers,  and  in  other  respects  mak^ 
our  path  plain,  to  establish  schools  of  this  kind.  With  thig. 
we  also  combine  the  putting  of  poor  children  to  such  day 
schools. 

a.  By  day  schools  upon  scriptural  principles,  we  under- 
stand day  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  godly  per^ns— 
in  which  the  way  of  salvation  is  scripturally  pointed  out — 
and  in  which  no  instruction  is  given  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel. 

b.  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  all  the  teachers  are  believers, 
and  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  alone  the  foundation 
of  instruction,  are  such  only  as  the  Institution  assists  with 
Ac  supply  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  etc.;  for  we  consider  it 
unscriptural  thai  any  persons  who  do  not  profess  to  know 
the  Lord  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  give  religious  in- 
struction. • 

c  The  Institution  does  not  iflsist  any  adult  school  with 
the  supply  of  Bibles,  Testam^its,  spelling  books,  etc.,  ex- 
cept the  teachers  are  believers. 

2.  To  circular  the  Holy  Scripturea. 

8.  To  aid  missionary  efforts.  We  desire  to  assist  those 
missionaries  whose  proceedings  appear  to  be  most  according 
to  the  Scriptures. 

Sach  are  the  objrcts  of  MiUler's  Institution,  and  such  are 
bis  principles  of  actioii.  With  theee  dbj^cta  and  these  pria- 
dapLss,  he  set  out  on  a  very  limited  scale,  gradually  increas- 
ing big  operations  aeoording  to  the  rneamt  put  into  his  hands. 
According  to  statisticB  in  the  work  before  us,  the  whole 
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number  of  pupils  hitherto  instructed  in  all  the  day,  even 
iug,  and  Sabbath  schools,  is  18,124.  One  hundred  mission- 
aries are  now  wholly,  or  in  part,  depending  on  him  for  sup- 
port. Since  1834,  there  have  been  circulated — Bibles, 
24,768;  Testaments,  15,100;  Psalms,  719;  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  1,876 ;  or  total,  42,463  Bibles  or  portions  of 
Scripture.  Tracts  and  books,  (not  pages,  but  separate  pub- 
lications,) 11,493,174. 

This  is  by  no  means  all.  About  the  close  of  1835,  he 
felt  constrained  to  undertake  the  founding  of  an  asylum  for 
destitute  orphans.  He  was  led  to  do  this  for  reasons  that 
every  pastor  can  appreciate.  He  found  men  in  various  ways 
dishonoring  their  profession — some  by  over-toil,  others  by 
pursuing  unlawful  callings,  others  by  conducting  lawful 
business  in  an  unlawful  way.  None  seemed  to  trust  God  as 
a  living  Father.  He  felt  he  must  do  something,  if  possible, 
to  prove  to  men  that  all  should  "  take  Qod  at  his  word,  and 
rely  upon  it.''  '  Hence  he  adopted,  after  much  prayer  and 
consultation,  his  plan  for  an  Orphan  House  in  Bristol.  He 
felt  that  if  he,  a  poor  man,  by  faith  and  prayer,  could  estab- 
lish and  carry  on  such  an  institution,  it  would  be  something 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers.  December  9,  1835,  he 
held  a  public  meeting,  and  announced  his  purpose.  He 
prayed  in  secret  for  a  thousand  pounds  and  suitable  men  to 
take  care  of  the  children.  Immediately  contributions  h^ 
gan  to  flow  in  upon  him,  and  persons  to  offer  their  services. 
The  sums  varied  from  a  half-penny-  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  orphan  hovise  was  opened  in  a  few  months,  and  now 
the  following  statistics  present  the  result  of  the  labors  in 
this  department.  The  whole  number  of  orphans  educated 
within  the  establishment  is  1,153.  Of  the  700  now  in  the 
Institution,  260  are  hopefhlly  pious.  Two  large  buildings 
h»ve  been  erected,  and  a  thkd  is  in  the  process  of  erection ; 
the  land  on  which  they  stand  has  been  purchased.  He  has 
thus  purchased  the  neoeflsary  lands,  ei«ated  the  buildings, 
en^ployed  teachers  and  aaaJBlftnta,  and  fed,  clothed,  and  edu* 
eatod  these  hundredaof  ohildren,  at  an  exp^^e  of  more  dian 
half  a  million  of  dolkss*  Ail  this  has  been  done  by  a  man 
who  does  not  own  a  dollar.    He  has  never  gone  mto  debt, 
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never  wanted  a  meal  for  his  orphans,  never  asked  an  indi- 
vidual directly  or  indirectly  for  a  penny.  He  publishes  an- 
nually a  report  of  his  operations,  and  makes  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  donations,  but  never  publishes  the  names  of  the 
donors,  even  when  known.  Any  person  who  gives  can 
dius  satisfy  himself  that  his  donation  has  been  received, 
while  no  one  is  induced  to  give  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
name  in  the  list  of  benefactors.  His  accounts  are  annually 
audited  by  a  committee  of  business  men.  The  whole  sum 
which  he  has  obtained  since  the  beginning  of  his  remarkable 
work,  in  answer  to  prayer,  without  a  personal  appeal  to  any 
individual,  is  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  f 

The  work  before  us  details  step  by  step  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord  has  led  Mr.  Miiller.  At  four  different  times  he 
published  a  narrative  of  his  life,  with  a  report  of  his  Institu- 
tion. The  editor  has  condensed  these  publications,  and  ar- 
ranged the  matter  in  a  manner  both  convenient  and  tasteful. 
While  we  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  all  that 
Mr.  Miiller  has  done  or  has  written,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
eocpressing  our  conviction  that  his  work  will  prove  interest- 
ing and '  instructive  as  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
power  of  faitb  and  prayer.  In  these  days  when  there  is  lo 
much  in  the  management  of  our .  benevolent  operations  so 
humiliating  to  every  honorable  mind,  this  "Life  of  Trust** 
may  teach  a  timely  lesson. 


n.  Addresses  to  the  Candidates  fob  Ordination,  on 
the  Questions  in  the  Ordination  Service.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.  1861.  12^0., 
pp.  890. 

"Can  there  be  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Oxford  7"  i^ 
said  to  ourselves  as  we  took  up  this  book.  On  examination^ 
we  find  it  replete  with  wise  and  pious  thcTughts  such  as  all 
ministers  will  find  profitable  and  refreshing.  The  questioiui 
put  by  the  English  Ordinal  are  solemn  and  momentous,  and 
the  aim  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was,  while  explaining  thoss 
heart-searofaing  inquiries,  to  stir  up  suitable  affections  in 
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those  about  to  enter  the  minLsterial  office — an  office  as  full 
of  perils  as  it  is  full  of  honors.  He  treats  with  mnch 
ability,  freshness,  aud  unction  such  topics  as  the  Inward 
Call,  the  Glory  of  God,  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  Ministration  of  Doctrine,  Sacraments  and  Discip- 
line, the  Driving  away  of  Erroneous  and  Strange  Doctrines^ 
Private  Ministrations  to  the  Sick  and  to  the  Whole,  Dili- 
gence in  Prayer,  Diligence  in  the  Study  of  Scripture,  &a 
Puseyite  views,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are  held  concerning 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  apostolical  succession,  and  the 
ministry.  He  claims  to  stand  midway  between  Rome  and 
Geneva.  But,  although  we  cannot  endorse  his  Episcopal 
peculiarities,  we  are  free  to  say,  it  is  a  book  eminently 
adapted  to  arouse  ministers  of  the  word  to  greater  holiness 
and  zeal  in  their  master's  work.  We  quote  a  paragraph  or 
two  on  knowing  and  loving  God,  which  our  ministerial 
brethren  will  know  how  to  ^>preoiate. 

"You  must  live  near  to  God,  if  you  would  know  Him  so 
as  to  be  able  to  declare  Him,  and  you  can  only  thus  live 
near  to  Him  by  loving  him;  and  love,  which  opens  the 
blind  eyes  so  that  they  may  seek  Him,  is  his  gift ;  it  is  love 
which  places  you  in  'the  cleft  of  the  rock'  as  He  passes  by: 
'He  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God  and  knoweth  God,  for  God 
is  love.'  Yes,  ever  remember  it,  love  is  His  gift,  His  gift  to 
those  that  wait  on  Him.  Without  it  everything  else  is 
vain ;  and  it  can,  from  its  own  treasures,  supply  everything 
beside  which  you  may  need. 

"For  the  love  of  God  will  make  you  indeed  know  Him 
for  yourself;  and  it  will  make  you  love  your  brother,  and 
so  know  him  too,  for  love  is  ready -eyed  and  sharp-sighted. 
The  loving  soul  will  see  what  his  brother  needs,  and  be 
ready  to  supplv  it;  for  love  is  quick  and  true  in  applying 
remedies,  ana  has  that  master  power  which  must  awell  in 
everv  healer,  that  it  draws  the  sufferer  to  itself,  instead  of 
driving  him  away.  There  is  a  tenderness  in  love  which 
makes  its  touch  so  light  that  even  the  most  deeply  wounded 
will  bear  its  handling ;  there  ia  a  reality  about  it  which 
makes  it  go  straight  to  the  true  point.  And  this  will  make 
all  bw  ministry,  and  especially  our  sermons,  effective.  In- 
stead of  the  dry,  wandering,  unreal  generalities,  the  fine 
writing,  or  the  unmeaning  repetition  of  phrases  which  make 
80  many  sermons  so  abaoluteJy  intolerable,  they  will  be  felt 
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by  those  who  hear  them  to  be  indeed  living  voices,  voices 
aoout  Ood,  voices  about  themselves ;  as  good  news  from 
the  far  land,  as  the  message  the  weary  soul  wants.  They 
will  have  abundantly  that  strength  and  blessing  which  the 
living  words  of  men  otherwise,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfur- 
nished, but  whose  souls  have  been  fuU  of  love  to  Christ, 
have  ever  been  found  to  have  piercing  through  the  crost  of 
carelessness  and  sin,  and  reaching  home,  as  the  very  power 
of  God,  to  the  drowsy  or  the  stricken  conscience. 

We  would  not,  indeed,  hope  to  make  all  the  members  of 
so  numerous  a  body  as  the  English  clergy  orators.  But 
then  it  is  not  oratory  we  want.  We  want  the  plain,  earnest, 
real,  practical  addresses  of  men  who,  having  found  Christ 
for  themselves,  long,  like  St.  Andrew  of  old,  to  lead  their 
brother  to  Him.  We  want  men  to  speak  closelv  and  really 
of  sin  and  of  salvation,  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  corruption 
and  of  Christ.  And  how  little  do  the  ordinary  run  of  ser- 
mons fulfill  these  requirements  7  How  many  sermons  seem 
to  be  composed  with  no  better  idea  than  that  they  must  oc- 
cupy a  certain  time  prescribed  by  custom,  and  that  they 
must  be  filled  with  the  religious  phrases  current  in  this  or 
that  school  of  theological  opinion.  Hence  we  find  in  them 
prefaces  of  inordinate  length,  porches  larger  than  the  build- 
ings to  which  they  lead :  truisms  uttered  with  a  calm  perse- 
verance of  a  dull  repetition  which  is  almost  marvellous: 
vague  generalities  about  the  fall  and  about  redemption,  as 
if  these  awful  mysteries  were  empty  words,  and  not  living, 
burning  verities.        ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

And,  my  brethren,  can  we  wonder  ii^  under  such  preachingi 
men  slumber  on  unawakened ;  if  conversions  are  few,  if 
edification  is  scanty,  if  sinners  abound,  if  saints  are  rare,  if, 
though  the  prophet  prophesy,  aU  be  still  as  it  was  of  old ; 
if  there  be  no  noise,  nor  shaking,  nor  coming  together  of 
the  bones,  bone  to  his  bone  ?  To  such  a  dead,  condemning 
ministry,  I  earnestly  pray  God,  even  our  Father,  for  his 
Son's  sake,  that  none  of  you  may  at  this  time  be  sent  forth." 


in.  CoMMENTABY  ON  EccLBSiABTBS,  with  Other  Treatises^ 
By  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  I>.  W.  Simon. 
Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  4 Co.  1860.  8vo.,  pp.488. 
Price  $2  00. 

Besides  the  Commentary  and  the  Introduction  thereto, 
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this  volume  contains  "  Prolegomena  to  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon," (page  36);  "The  Book  of  Job,"  ^page  82);  "The 
Prophet  Isaiah,"  (page  24);  "  The  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,"  (page  42);  "The  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church," 
(page  67).  It  also  contains  a  threefold  index,  (1)  Hebrew 
Words  Explained,  (2)  Passages  of  Scripture  Explained  and 
Illustrated,  and  (3)  Principal  Subjects  Ideated  of  or  Inciden- 
tally Discussed. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Commentary  Hengstenberg 
maintains  that  Solomon  was  not  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
— that  it  was  not  only  not  composed  by  Solomon,  but  does 
not  even  pretend  to  have  been.  He  supposes  it  was  written 
while  the  Persians  held  dominion  over  the  people  of  God. 
As  to  the  author's  inspiration,  Hengstenberg  says: — " The 
writer  does  not  profess  himself  to  be  an  organ  of  immediate 
Divine  revelations ;"  yet  he  holds  that  "  his  inspiration  must 
be  conceived  specially  as  preserving,  purifying,  and  height- 
ening the  natural  powers  of  his  mind." 

Though  we  cannot  agree  to  some  of  Hengsenberg's  exe- 
getical  and  theological  views,  this  commentary,  and  the 
accompanying  dissertations  on  other  topics,  are  worthy  of 
the  careful  attention  of  biblical  students.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  reliable  among  the  evangelical  writers  of 
modem  Germany.  This  edition  is  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  publishers. 

IV.  The  Book  and  its  Stoby:  A  Narrative  for  the 
Toung.  By  L.  N.  K.,  Author  of  the  Missing  Link.  New 
York :  E.  Carter  k  Brothers.    1861.    12mo.,  pp.  463. 

This  is  a  work  of  more  value  than  many  more  pretenti- 
ous volumes.  The  book  is,  of  course,  the  Bible.  The  first 
part  contains  an  account  of  the  sacred  volume  from  the  be- 
ginning of  revelation  to  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon, 
with  interesting  details  of  its  trandation  and  circulation 
down  to  1804.  The  second  part  furnishes  a  view  of  the 
London  Bible-house,  and  the  printing  and  binding  of  the 
Bible.    The  third  part  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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rise,  progress  and  present  operations  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  furnishes  the  youthful  reader 
with  many  curious  and  valuable  facts  not  elsewhere  easily 
accessible,  and  much  that  will  make  him  prize  the  Bible  as 
the  most  precious  gift  of  God  to  our  nation.  While  specially 
intended  for  the  young,  many  older  heads  will  find  the  book 
to  fill  an  important  place  in  the  library. 


y.  Thb  Biblb  and  Social  Befobk:  Or,  the  Scriptures 
as  a  Means  of  Civilization.  By  B.  H.  Tyler,  A.  M.,  of 
Fulton,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Son.  1860. 
12mo.,  pp.  866. 

Mr.  Tyler,  we  understand,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  For 
this  reason,  he  will  be  read  by  many  who  would  not  take 
up  the  work  if  written  by  a  divine.  He  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  very  readable  book,  but  many  things  quite 
common-place,  with  all  intelligent  preachers,  are  brought 
out  as  if  Mr.  Tyler  had  first  discovered  them.  His  views  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  sound.  His  first  main 
proposition  is,  that  no  people  can  be  civilized  without  the 
Bible.  The  second  is,  that  no  people  will  always  remain 
uncivilized  with  the  Bible.  These  positions  are  illustrated 
and  established  by  aii^le  referenoes  to  the  history  of  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  Some  of  the 
practical  lessons  drawn  from  the  main  doctrine  are  enforced, 
though,  in  this  respect,  the  author  is  somewhat  defective. 
He  does  not  meet  the  social  problems  of  the  day  like  Peter 
Bayne  and  other  writers  on  Christian  civilization.  In  a 
word,  while  he  maintains  the  true  doctrine,  he  does  not  go 
&r  enough — is  a  little  behind  his  age. 

VI.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Eoolbsiastbs.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  M.  A.  Sector  of  Hinton  Mar- 
tell,  Dorset.  Author  of  an  "  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxix.," 
"  Commentary  on  Proverbs,"  4c.    Carters. 

Unlike  Hengstenberg,  Bridges  firmly  believes  Solomon 
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to  be  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  commen- 
tary is  adapted/to  common  readers,  though  the  more  critical 
student  will  find  a  reward  if  he  considers  it.  '*  Practical 
infftruction  and  Christian  edification"  were  aimed  at  bj  the 
commentator  rather  than  novelty  and  originality.  This 
after  all  is  the  true  aim,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  such 
a  writer  will  bring  forth  in  the  end  really  more  "new  things" 
than  those  who  seem  to  think  they  know  almost  as  much  as 
^KMtles  and  prophets. 


Vn.  Thb  Pbbsbttbrian  ICanual:  Containing  Forms  for 
the  Becords  of  the  Session,  Presbytery  and  Synod ;  and 
for  the  Judicial  and  other  Ecclesiastioal  Proceedings  re- 
quired by  the  polity  of  .the  Presbyterian  Church.  By 
John  K.  Lewis,  lately  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Synod  of  New 
York  apd  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lication Committee. 

Our  New-School  brethren  have  done  well  in  presenting 
this  book  to  the  Presbyterian  &mily.  No  man  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  importance  of  having  the  minutes  of  church 
eourts  correctly  kept.  An  incompetent  clerk  is  a  great 
drawback  in  many  ways,  ^e  book  before  us  furnishes  us 
the  most  approved  forms  of  recording  the  various  proceed- 
ings of  sessions,  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  also  the 
proper  forms  in  cases  of  discipline,  appeals,  dissents  and 
protests,  &o.  In  a  word,  it  lays  before  a  clerk  every  form 
that  he  will  need.  Mr.  Lewis,  evidently  well  versed  in  such 
matters,  accompanies  the  forms  with  such  explanatory  re- 
marks as  the  case  may  require.  The  part  concerning  the 
dedication  of  churches  will  be  considered  superfluous  by 
United  Presbyterians.  Thia  "  Clerk's  Assistant"  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind.  Some  of  our  more  experienced  brethren 
need  not  its  help ;  but  we  recommend  our  brethren  gene- 
rally to  get  a  copy  for  themselves  and  for  their  clerk  of 
sessions. 
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Vni.  Martin's  Natural  History.  Translated  from  the 
85th  German  Edition,  bj  Sarah  A.  Myers :  Containing 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-Two  Beautifully  Colored  Illus- 
trations. First  Series.  New  York :  Phinney,  Blakeman 
&  Mason.    1861.    12mo.,  467  pages.    $1  50. 

*'  0  Lord,  bow  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  bast 
thou  made  them  all."  The  more  we  study  Natural  History 
aright,  the  better  can  we  sing  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 
We  can  never  forget  the  exalted  pleasure  which  this  depart- 
ment of  study  afforded  us  in  our  college  days.  The  merit 
of  Martin  is  that  he  is  able  to  condense  into  reasonable  com- 
pass the  information  now  available  respecting  the  Animal^ 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms.  1  he  first  series  treats 
of  the  Mammalia,  Birds  and  Beptiles.  The  American 
edition  contains  valuable  additions  respecting  thQ  minerals, 
plants  and  animals  of  this  country.  It  is  strange  that  when 
such  books  of  entertainment  as  this  abound,  trash  should  be 
in  BO  large  demand. 

IX.  A  COHHENTARY  ON  THX  BPISTLB  TO  THE  HeBBBWB. 

By  Moses  Stuart,  Late  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Edited  and 
revised  by  K.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  Professor  in  Middlebuty 
College.  Fourth  Edition.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper. 
1860.    12mo.,    pp.  475.  $1  75. 

The  scholarship  of  Professor  Stuart  is  unquestionable, 
though  bis  exegesis  is  sometimes  sadly  at  fault.  The  various 
questions  touching  the  literature  of  the  epistle  are  discussed 
kt  great  length.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Epistle,  its  authorship  and  kindred  points.  The  commen- 
tary proper  is  followed  by  twenty  dissertations  on  as  many 
difficult  passages.  A  translation  of  the  Epistle  by  the  author 
completes  the  volume.  Professor  Bobbins  has  made  some 
changes,  but  he  affirms  that  none  are  at  variance  with  the 
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theological  or  exegetical  views  of  Professor  Stuart.  We 
suppose  that  scholars  will  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  the  Andover  school. 


X.  New  AMBRiOAN  Enctolopjbdia.  Vol.  XI.  Macgilli' 
way — Mooca.  Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A. 
Dana.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

We  are  frequently  asked  what  wjb  think  of  this  work. 
We  have  but  one  reply,  and  that  i?,  that  it  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  best  of  its  kind.  With  the  exception  of  some 
articles  on  religious  subjects,  where,  as  we  formerly  observed, 
a  rationalistic  tendency  is  manifest,  it  is  all  that  we  could 
•look  for  or  desire.  In  everything  pertaining  to  this  country 
it  is  specially  rich.  Thousands  of  books  are  dispensable ;  a 
good  encyclopsedia  is  not.  He  price  of  this  is  three  dollars 
per  volume.  Every  minister  should  have  it,  if  possible,  and 
many  of  our  intelligent  farmers  and  others  will  never  regret 
it,  if  they  secure  the  work  for  themselves. 

XL  The  Still  Houb:   Or,  Communion  with  God.    By 
Austin  Phelps,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Semin- . 
ary.    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1860.     12mo.,  pp.  186. 

A  timely  little  treatise  on  secret  prayer,  written  with 
unction  and  rare  felicity. 
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Aeticlb  I. — Thb  Rbfobmation  in  Scotland:  its  Nb- 
GSssiTY,  Causes,  and  Kesults. 

It  is  just  ^  three  hundred  years  since  the  First  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  sat  in  the 
dty  of  Edinburgh ;  or,  in  other  words,  since  Scotland  obeyed 
the  mandate  addressed  to  her  through  him,f  who,  under 
Gbd,  was  her  deliverer  from  political  tyranny  and  spiritual 
thraldom :  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  par- 
takers of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 
This  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  is 
being  appropriately  commemorated  by  the  churches  of  the 
Beformation  throughout  the  world ;  and  we  would  be  false 
to  our  duty,  as  religious  journalists,  did  we  omit  to  contri- 
bute our  feeble  effort  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  an 
event  fraught  with  so  many  blessings  and  advantages  to  our 
own  and  other  lands.  We  rejoice  that  we  have  lived  to  see 
its  three  hundredth  anniversary.  But  more,  that  we  are 
privileged  to  behold  its  living  firaits,  and  enjoy,  in  common 

*  December  2OU1,  I860. 
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with  other  nations,  its  sacred  blessings.  It  is  an  event 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  by  every  American  citizen, 
whether  native  or  foreign  born.  Where  is  the  heart  that 
does  not  feel  grateful  for  its  astounding  developments  and 
its  glorious  results  ? 

The  Necessity  of  a  Reformation  is  at  once  visible  when 
we  survey  the  state  of  Scotland  and  the  world  prior  to  its 
establishment.  Sin  is  filled  with  nothing  but  principles  of 
disorganization.  It  shivers  every  system  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  into  fragments.  It  has  destroyed  many 
nations,  kingdoms  and  dynasties,  and  left  not  a  remain- 
ing vestige.  Under  the  dissolving  power  of  the  corruptions 
and  abominations  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  society  must  soon  have 
lost  its  cohesive  properties  and  gone  to  utter  ruin,  had  not 
God  in  his  mercy,  and  through  his  own  chosen  instrumen- 
talities, effected  a  reformation. 

Copious  and  inexhaustible  as  our  language  is,  we  cannot 
find  words  sufficiently  expressive  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  wretchedness  which  existed, 
both  in  Insular  and  Continental  Europe,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Reformation.  Religion  scarcely  existed 
even  by  name.  It  could  not  have  been  altogether,  but  it 
was  almost,  effaced.  It  was  wrapped  in  the  black  mantle  of 
Popery,  and  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  In  the  appropriate  and  emphatic  language  of 
the  prophet,  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people.  True,  an  oasis  was  sometimes  visible  in  the 
moral  desert  of  sin.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  bright,  ver- 
dant and  sunny  spots,  but  their  brightness  only  served  to 
deepen  the  surrounding  gloom  and  render  the  darkness 
more  visible.  The  Taborites,  as  the  followers  of  John  Huss 
were  called  from  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia, 
were  so  weakened  and  reduced,  by  long  continued  persecu- 
tion, that  they  had  become  merged  into  the  "Bohemian 
Brethren.''  And,  although  these  Brethren  had,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  two  hundred 
parishes  and  a  church  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  so  diminutive  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  that 
she  looked  upon  them  with  nothing  but  feelings  of  indigna- 
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tion,  contempt  and  scorn.  The  valleys  embosomed  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  were  lit  up  by  the  pure  light 
of  the  noble,  heroic  and  evangelical  Waldenses,  as  their 
magnificent  terraces  and  undulating  slopes  reverberated 
with  the  sublime  doctrines  of  free,  rich  and  sovereign 
grace.  These,  with  the  followers  of  John  Wickliffe,  the 
Lollards  of  Scotland,  constituted  the  principal  lights  of 
Christendom,  prior  to  the  glorious  dawn  of  the  Reformation 
morning.  But  oh!  how  weak,  feeble  and  dim  the  light 
when  all  the  world,  beside,  was  wondering  after  the  beast.* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rome 
felicitated  herself  with  being  sovereign  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  She  sat  as  queen  and  declared,  "  I  shall  never 
be  moved."  The  Pope,  claiming  to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ 
arrogated  to  himself  universal  supremacy,  and  held  it  to  be 
his  inalienable  right  to  exercise  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  whole  Christian  Church.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  despotic  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  He  assumed  the  civil  as  well,  and  declared  himself 
to  be  the  supreme  potentate  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
earth.  He  dethroned  and  elevated  princes  and  kings  at  his 
pleasure,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  bare  formality  went. 
Although  very  few  had  the  fortitude  and  bravery  to  resist 
his  temporal  supremacy  and  authority,  yet,  it  was  not  in  all 
cases  as  quietly  and  as  tamely  submitted  to  as  his  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  resisted 
with  triumphant  success.  But  when  a  king,  emperor,  or 
other  potentate,  did  assert  his  manhood  and  independence 
by  reftising  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  arrogant  and 
haughty  pontiflf,  the  most  terrible  vengeance  was  poured 
upon  his  guilty  and  disobedient  head.  A  bull  of  excom- 
munication was  immediately  fulminated  against  him — ^his 
subjects  were  no  longer  under  an  obligation  to  acknow- 
ledge and  submit  to  his  authority — and  he  who  succeeded 
in  taking  away  his  life,  was  declared  not  only  to  have  per- 
formed God's  service,  but  was  rewarded  with  a  free  pass- 
port into  the  regions  of  eternal  elysium.    "  All  other  princes 

♦  Morrison. 
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were  summoned  to  make  war  against  him — the  churches 
throughout  the  country  were  shut  up*' — the  people  deprived 
of  religious  rites — *'the  sacraments  suspended — the  dead 
were  buried  in  the  highways,  and  the  muffled  bells  rang  a 
funeral  peal,  as  if  some  fearful  curse  hung  over  the  de- 
voted land."  Many  crowned  heads  who  had  been  dis- 
obedient to  his  arrogant  demands  had  either  to  per- 
form the  most  menial  service  for  the  sovereign  pontiff  or 
travel  many  a  weary  league,  of  land  and  sea,  to  solicit  his 
paternal  forgiveness.  "Two  of  them,"  says  M'Crie,  "one 
the  King  of  England,  another  the  King  of  France,  were 
compelled  to  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup  while  he  mounted  on 
horseback ;  a  third  was  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
while  the  haughty  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  on  his  majesty's 
neck,  exclaimed,  'Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  serpent,  and 
trample  on  the  dragon  and  lion ;'  another  was  whipped  by 
proxy — the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  having  received  the 
lashes  on  his  bare  back  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master, 
lying  flat,  as  D'Aubigne  expresses  it,  '  like  a  mackerel  on  a 
gridiron ;'  while  another,  (Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,) 
having  offended  the  Pope,  traveled  to  his  residence  to  beg 
his  forgiveness ;  and  there  did  he  stand  at  the  gate,  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  for  the  space  of  three  days  ere  'his 
Holiness'  would  admit  him  to  his  presence;  and  after  all, 
the  haughty  pontiff  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  another," 

If  we  turn  from  the  political  to  the  moral  state  of  affairs 
we  will  find  that  things,  if  possible,  were  still  worse.  The 
Pope  was  not  satisfied  when  he  claimed  absolute  supremacy 
over  princes,  peasants  and  religious  communities ;  nor  even 
when  he  asserted  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  For,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  being  higher  than  the 
Supreme  Buler  of  the  universe,  "  he  went  so  far  as  to  '  ex- 
alt himself  above  the  Most  High.'  "  He  ridiculed — indeed 
destroyed — all  moral  distinctions, — ''consecrated  vice— dis- 
pensed with  the  obligations  of  the  Divine  law — ^invented 
new  sins,  and  created  new  worlds  in  which  they  might  be 
punished." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  indulgences 
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were  invented  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  as  a  reward  for  those  who 
would  enlist  in  the  glorious  work  of  subjugating  the  Holy 
Land.  In  this  doctrine  of  indulgences  it  was  laid  down, 
that  all  works  of  supererogation,  or  good  deeds  performed 
by  the  saints,  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  their  own 
personal  justification,  are  deposited  with  the  merits  of 
Christ  in  one  common  treasury,  upon  which  the  sovereign 
pontiff  may  draw  at  pleasure,  and  transfer  to  any  purchaser 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  which  he  may  have  in- 
vested. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  ot  the 
sixteenth  century  that  this  doctrine  was  openly  avowed  and 
maintained.  At  this  time,  indulgences  were  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale  upon  the  streets,  and,  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  a 
man  might  indulge  in  any  sin  and  procure  absolution  from 
any  crime. 

The  character  of  the  men  who  swayed  the  destinies  of 
both  church  and  state  in  those  days,  prevents  us  from  ex- 
pecting a  healthy  state  of  morals.  Let  one  or  two  standard 
specimens  suffice.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  a  monster  of 
iniquity.  There  was  not  a  crime,  in  the  long  black  cata- 
logue of  crime,  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  His  pontifi- 
cate was  characterized  by  strategy,  debauchery,  murder, 
licentiousness  and  sensuality  of  every  species.  He  con- 
tinued to  disgrace  the  "  See  of  St.  Peter"  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  happily  both  for  morals  and  religion,  his  life 
was  terminated  by  a  satanic  device  through  which  he  had 
expected  to  destroy  the  lives  of  others.  In  order  to  re- 
plenish the  coffers  which  he  had  entirely  exhausted  in  pro- 
curing gratification  for  his  lusts,  he  purposed  to  poison  the 
rich  cardinals  and  then  appropriate  their  wealth.  This  plan 
was  attended  with  no  little  difficulty — ^for  the  ecclesiastics 
attached  to  the  court  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  very 
dubious  of  Vatican  banquets,  and  generally  declined  an  in- 
vitation. Alexander  requested  Cardinal  Corneto  to  lend 
him  his  villa  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  sumptuous  dinner 
to  his  friends,  pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  to  defray 
all  the  expense  if  Corneto  would  prepare  the  banquet. 
This  stratagem  proved  to  be  a  grand  success.  Not  a  pre- 
late declined  the  invitation.    When  the  day  of  the  festival 
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arrived  Alexander  despatched  one  of  his  servants  to  the 
villa  with  two  bottles  of  Borgian  wine,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  arsenic  or  some  other  poisonous  ingredient.  The 
Pope  and  his  son,  (popes  had  sons  in  those  days,  and  they 
are  not  absolutely  childless  in  these,)  the  notorious  Csesar 
Borgia,  walked  from  the  Vatican  to  the  villa  on  foot.  It 
being  the  month  of  August  the  pontiff  felt  somewhat 
fatigued  on  his  arrival,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine.  By 
some  mistake  he  was  served  with  the  poisoned  wine — and 
was  thrown,  immediately,  into  the  most  terrible  convulsions. 
He  was  conveyed  back  to  the  palace,  where  he  died,  during 
the  night,  in  a  state  of  the  most  horrid  agony.  His  death 
filled  Rome  herself  with  joy.  Contrary  to  all  custom  and 
example,  there  was  not  a  single  devotee  to  kiss  his  feet  or 
his  hands ;  whilst  the  most  humble  priest  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  obsequies,  so  that  "  the  dead  body  was 
abandoned  to  the  carpenters  and  porters,  who  placed  it  in  a 
coffin  which  was  too  short,  and  into  which  they  forced  it 
by  pressing  in  the  feet,  and  striking  it  with  a  hammer." 
And  yet,  this  notorious  libertine  seems  to  have  had  the 
sovereign  control  of  Europe,  from  1491  to  1603.  What  a 
miserable  climax  to  the  fifteenth  century  I  After  the  death 
of  his  successor,  who  occupied  the  pontifical  throne  only  for 
twenty-six  days,  the  chair  of  "  St.  Peter,"  was  seized  by 
Julius  n.  This  "holy  father"  was  full  of  fraud,  deception, 
and  treachery.  He  was  a  despot  and  a  tyrant,  but  "  God 
took  pity  on  Italy,  and  delivered  the  earth  from  this  abomin- 
able Pope,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1613."  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  same  year  by  Leo  X.,  whose  character  is  well  known 
to  every  cursory  reader  of  history.  He  would  not  stop  at 
the  commission  of  any  crime  that  would  secure  to  him  the 
end  he  desired.  His  wickedness  and  tyranny  became  so 
intolerable  that  the  people  were  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
a  system  which  would  give  countenance  to,  and  confer 
power  upon,  libertines,  spend-thrifts,  and  atheists.  We 
cannot  doubt,  but  that  his  unblushing  conduct  in  exposing 
indulgences  for  sale,  with  the  view  of  realizing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funds  to  complete  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
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Borne,  engendered  that  discontent  whicli  led,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.* 

We  could  relate  many  such  cases ;  but  they  would  make 
the  soul  too  sick.  What,  we  ask,  must  have  been  the  state 
of  the  world  when  it  was  filled  with  hosts  of  priests,  abbots^ 
confessors,  gray  friars,  black  friars,  white  friars,  and  triars 
of  every  color  ? — ^who  had  such  men  as  Alexander,  Julius 
and  Leo  for  their  head  and  the  standard  of  their  morality  I 
Yet,  these  diflferent  orders  penetrated  into  almost  every 
country,  and,  by  means  of  the  confessional,  wrested  the 
secrets  of  every  palace  and  of  every  heart. 

But  with  all  its  lying  wonders  and  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness. Popery  had  to  be  resisted.  No  rational  peo- 
ple could  tolerate,  for  ever,  a  system  so  absurd,  irrational, 
and  heaven-daring;  and  the  monstrous  iniquity  had  now 
culminated  to  its  loftiest  elevation.  It  had  reached  the 
acme  of  its  power.  And,  strange  to  say,  it  carried  within 
itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  Many  crowned 
heads  and  private  members  of  the  Bomish  Church  were 
constrained  to  denounce,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  the 
spiritual  and  political  despotism  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  There 
were  many,  even  within  the  pale  of  Peter's  see,  who  longed, 
and  sighed,  and  prayed  for  the  time  when  power  would  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  rend  the 
chain  of  their  galling  bondage.  Pontifical  bulls,  and  decre- 
tals, and  the  enactments  of  councils  were  now  viewed  by 
many  as  being  synonymous  "  with  fraud,  violence,  avarice, 
and  political  wrong."  Indeed,  "the  lives  of  the  clergy  had 
become  so  reckless  and  dissolute,  as  to  provoke  the  derision 
of  earth,  and  the  wrath  of  heaven." 

This  general  description  of  the  state  of  Christendom  prior 
to  the  Beformation,  would  apply  very  well  to  Scotland,  for, 
so  far  as  lying  wonders,  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
treachery,  despotism,  and  impurity  in  her  leaders  were  con- 
cerned, Bome  was  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  our  subject  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  things  as  they  existed  in  old  Caledonia. 

*  Comenln. 
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Very  little,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers,  is  known  of 
the  early  history  of  Scotland.  When  the  Bomans  first 
penetrated  into  North  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Julius  Agricola,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
they  found  it  inhabited  by  no  less  than  twenty-one  diflferent 
tribes ;  each  of  which  was  eircumscribed  by  its  own  ter- 
ritory, and  followed  in  the  lead  of  its  own  chief.  These 
savage  tribes  '*were  connected  by  such  slight  ties  as 
scarcely  to  enjoy  a  social  state."  Owing  to  their  habit  of 
painting  their  bodies  with  variegated  colors,  in  process  of 
time  they  were  called  Picts,  Ficti — ^the  painted. 

These  northern  tribes  were  subjected  to  almost  continual 
assaults  &om  the  Eomans  who  inhabited  the  southern  part 
of  the  island.  The  latter  were  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat, 
A.  D.,  420,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
who  at  length  reduced  Britain  to  a  state  of  utter  desolation. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Caledonians  or  Picts,  were  called 
Scoti,  or  Scots,  from  a  colony  of  Irish  colonists  who  took 
up  their  residence  in  Scotland  about  that  time.  Scotia  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  and  its  inhabitants  were  called 
Scotists  for  about  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Buchanan  errs,  most  certainly,  when  he  says,  that  Ireluid 
was  called  Scotia  "towards  the  middle  ages,"  and  "that 
this  naming  of  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Scotland  was  first 
about  Beda's  time,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
age;"  for  the  venerable  Bede,  says  another,  speaking  of 
Ireland,  uses  the  following  language : — ITcbc  autem  propria 
patria  Scotorum  eat — this  is  the  proper  country  of  the  Scots. 
It  is  unjust,  then,  to  call  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  Scotch- 
Irish.  They  are  the  Irish-Scotch.  "  Scotia,  which  is  also 
called  Hibemia  (Ireland)^  is  an  island  of  the  main  ocean  of 
a  truly  fertile  soil,  but  more  renowned  for  its  holy  men ;" 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  in  history  the  Island  of  Saints, 
or  the  Holy  Island. 

These  Scots,  or  ancient  Hibernians,  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  Caledonia,  either  for  military  or  pillaging  pur- 
poses. But  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  say  some, 
whilst  others  say,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  a  large 
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colony  of  these  Scoti  went  over  into  Pickland,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  their  permanent  abode.  The  Ficts  in  course 
of  time  disappeared  entirely,  whilst  the  Scots  increased  and 
flourished ;  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  changed  into 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  predominancy  of  the  latter.  Thus 
Scotland  derived  its  name  from  Ireland. 

Amidst  the  many  conflicting  statements  made  in  regard 
to  it,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  us  to  say,  at  this  remote 
period,  at  what  precise  time  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Scotland.  The  general  belief  of  historians  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is,  that  the  first  dawn  of  Christianity  fell  upon 
that  bleak  and  barren  land  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Tertullian,  one  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  who 
was  born,  A.D.,  160,  and  gave  a  number  of  works  to  the 
world  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is  very 
good  authority  upon  this  subject;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  he 
says: — "The  Gospel  was  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  yea,  into  Britain,  and  into  that  part  of  the  island 
whereunto  the  Roman  forces  did  never  penetrate."  Origen, 
another  of  the  Christian  fathers,  writing  about  A.  D.,  220, 
says : — '*  The  power  of  Gtxi  our  Saviour  is  even  with  them 
who  are  in  Britain  shut  out  from  the  world."  These  testi- 
monies are  not  absolutely  relied  upon  by  historians,  and 
yet  to  us  they  seem  not  only  plausible  but  reliable.  We 
know  the  effect  which  the  persecutions  produced  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  of  Stephen.  Th^  were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  ex- 
cept the  apostles,  and  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word. 
Similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  fearfiil  persecutions 
which  raged  throughout  the  Roman  empire  from  A.  D.,  64> 
to  A.  D.,  218.  Many  sincere  Christians  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, driven  into  the  British  Isles  for  refuge ;  and  Rome's 
persecuting  rage  following  them  even  thither,  they  wese 
necessitated  to  take  up  their  abode  in  remote  and  obscure 
corners,  where  they  kept  the  Gospel  lamp  burning  brightly. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Donald  I.  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power, 
says  Buchanan,  "to  cast  out  idolatry  from  his  dominions, 
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and  to  settle  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in  every  comer 
thereof."  In  this  design,  however,  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
almost  incessant  warfare  which  he  had  to  wage  against  the 
Bomans.  Other  kings,  after  Donald,  gave  their  influence 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christianity. — 
Honorable  mention  may  be  made,  in  this  connection,  of 
Fincormac,  under  whose  reign  "the  gospel  flourished  in 
peace  and  purity."  Fincormac  died  in  A.  D.  858.  GQstory 
b^ins  at  this  time  to  throw  some  light  on  the  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  which  existed  in  Scotland.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  a  Boman  fisimily  was  residing  at 
Elilpatrick,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  a  member  of  that 
femily,  whose  name  was  Patrick^  having  heard  much  of  Ire- 
land through  the  Scots  who  frequently  visited  Scotland, 
either  with  a  warlike  or  predatory  design,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination that  he  would  go  over  and  endeavor  to  evangelize 
the  country  of  the  Scoti.  Archbishop  Usher,  quoting  from 
Nennius,*  says :  "  At  the  beginning  St.  Patrick  founded 
865  churches,  and  ordained  865  Bishops,  besides  3000 
Presbyters."  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  that  Patrick  was  a 
good  Presbyterian.  The  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
he  constructed  was  neither  black  prelacy,  nor  red  Popery. 
It  was  Presbyterial  in  form.  Each  congregation  had  its 
own  Bishop  to  watch  over  it,  and  attend  to  its  spiritual 
wants ;  and  about  eight  ruling  elders  were  ordained  in  con- 
nection with  each  pastor  or  bishop.  Episcopacy  is  only 
another  name  for  Presbytery ;  but  prelacy  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  both.  Now,  we  may  legitimately  infer  that 
Presbytery  existed  in  Scotland  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick. 

*  Nennins,  who  wrote  in  the  7th  oentoiy,  bats,  that  the  original  name 
of  Patrick  was  Maur,  and  that  the  name  Patrioios  (Patrick)  was  given  to 
him  when  he  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelestine.  His  pontifical  consecra^ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  of  yery  little  benefit  to  Rome,  for  if  he  was  a 
Papist  at  all,  he  very  soon  became  a  PresbTterian.  Some  authors  sajr 
that  he  was  bom  either  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  or  Brittany,  in 
France.  But  his  own  account  is,  that  he  was  bom  in  Kilpatriok,  (Bonav- 
em,)  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow ;  and  he  is  the  best  authority,  per- 
haps, even  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  his  birth. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Ireland  enjoyed  the  light 
of  Christianity.  The  labors  of  Patrick,  under  God,  were 
followed  by  a  mere  revival  of  religion.  And,  as  the  work 
of  God  was  revived  in  Ireland  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  supposed  Scotchman,  the  same  work  was  resuscitated 
in  Scotland  through  the  labors  of  a  veritable  Irishman.  Be- 
ligion  declined  very  much  in  Scotland  after  the  days  of 
Fincormac.  It  was  revived  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — After  Patrick  had  slept  in  the  tomb  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  ani- 
mated by  a  similar  spirit,  resolved  to  pay  back  his  labors 
by  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Scotland.  Accordingly,  he 
chose  twelve  companions  from  among  his  countrymen,  who 
were  to  act  as  his  co-laborers,  and  with  them  set  sail  for 
Scotland ;  and  having  been  made  the  honored  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  God,  of  bringing  the  northern  Picts  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  he  repaired,  with  the  twelve 
companions  originally  chosen,  to  the  island  of  lona,  where 
he  landed  in  A.  D.,  563.  After  considerable  negotiation, 
the  King  of  the  Picts  gave  him  a  grant  of  the  island,  and 
upon  it  he  founded  a  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  the 
Bible  was  made  the  only  text-book.  It  was  in  this  theolo- 
gical institution  that  the  "pure  Culdees"  received  their  re- 
ligious education,  and  were  trained  for  becoming  mission- 
aries of  the  cross.  lona  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Cul- 
dees, and  they  owed  their  establishment  in  it  to  Columba, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  received  the  necessary  theological 
training,  sent  them  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  dark 
and  benighted  regions  which  lay  on  every  side  of  their 
island  home.  These  devout  servants  or  worshipers  of  the 
true  God,  as  their  name  signifies,  extended  their  missionary 
operations  into  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  other  places, 
and  threw  their  bright  light — ^greatly  obscured  as  it  was  by 
the  opposing  darkness  of  Popery — ^almost  into  the  very 
dawn  of  the  Beformation  morning.  Their  evangelical  la- 
bors were  greatly  hindered,  however,  by  the  continual  war- 
fare that  was  waged  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  Britons, 
Bomans,  and  Saxons.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
words  of  Hetherington  in  regard  to  the  effects  which  these 
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hostilities  produced : — "  Although  the  intestine  feuds  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  them,  yet  their  neighbors  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island  were  in  a  much  worse  condition.  It 
is  well  known  that,  on  the  final  departure  of  the  Bomans 
firom  Britain,  the  enfeebled  Britons  applied  to  the  Saxons 
for  aid  against  the  invasions  of  the  Scots  and  Ficts ;  and 
were  themselves,  after  a  protracted  and  bloody  struggle, 
completely  subdued  by  their  faithless  auxiliaries.  The 
effect  of  these  devastating  wars  was  the  complete  ascendency 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  territories  up>on  which  they  had  seized ;  the 
remainder  of  the  British  race,  with  what  of  Christianity 
survived  among  them,  being  driven  into  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  where,  accordingly,  the  relics  of  the  primi- 
tive Culdee  system  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to 
exist." 

Peace  having  been  restored,  the  Culdees  resumed  their 
missionary  labors,  and  extended  their  operations  to  the 
Saxons.  But  just  when  their  labors  seemed  to  be  beginning 
to  be  crowned  with  success,  Gregory  the  Great  sent  forty 
Popish  missionaries  into  Britain,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
placed  the  monk  Augustine.  The  design  of  their  mission 
was  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Culdees :  and  in  this  they 
were  successful.  "  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny  of  the  Komish  Church  in  Britain."  The 
Chddees  were  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Scotland; 
but  Eome  in  her  intolerant  and  persecuting  rage  followed 
them  thither,  and  gave  herself  neither  rest  nor  peace,  until,  in 
the  18th  century,  she  accomplished  their  **  final  suppression  " 

In  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  many,  who  were 
*' given  to  ambition  and  avarice,"  went  from  Scotland  to 
Eome  for  the  purpose  of  getting  promotion  in  the  church. 
And  everything  that  human  ingenuity  could  invent  or  de- 
vise was  plied  for  the  advancement  of  the  Romish  cause. 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  people  were  so  infatuated  that 
they  accounted  it  "  a  truly  holy  martyrdom  to  suffer  for 
the  interest  of  Rome."  In  the  ninth  century,  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  were  so  gross,  and  the  riots  of  ecclesiastics  so 
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numerous  and  scandalizing,  that  a  convention  of  estates  was 
held  at  Scoon,  under  Constantine  II.,  to  devise  means  for 
effecting  a  reformation  of  existing  disorders.  In  the  tenth 
century,  Constantine  III.  was  so  intoxicated  with  the  honors 
of  Rome  that  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  regal  crown 
and  assume  "the  clerical  tonsure  of  a  monkl"  Dignified 
idleness,  worldly  pride,  insatiable  ambition,  and  corrupting 
avarice  had  now  subverted  the  pure  religion  of  the  cross. 
In  the  following  century,  the  bishops  claimed  the  right  of 
lording  it  over  some  defined  locality,  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves  a  power  superior  to  that  of  kings,  upon  whom  they 
pretended  to  confer  honors  at  pleasure.  Accordingly, 
Scotland  was  divided,  in  this  century,  into  five  bishoprics,* 
or  dioceses.  In  the  reign  of  David  I.,  about  A.  D.,  1140, 
Popery  had  become  strongly  rooted  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
from  this  time  forward,  made  the  most  rapid  progress, 
owing  to  the  fostering  care  which  it  received  at  the  hands 
of  that  ambitious  prince,  who  desired  to  have  a  religion 
established  in  Scotland  that  would  vie  successfully  with  the 
prelatic  pomp,  parade,  and  splendor  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— with  the  magnificent  glory  of  which  he  had  become 
deeply  enamored  during  his  temporary  residence  in  that 
kingdom.  David  erected  four  additional  dioceses,  viz.: — 
Ross,  Brechin,  Dunkeld  and  Dumblain :  and  was  so  liberal 
to  the  bishops  that  he  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  "part of 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown,"  the  only  good  effects 
of  which,  were,  that  it  caused  the  clergy  to  give  themselves  to 
rioting  and  idleness,  and  so  increased  the  national  taxation 
as  to  render  it  almost  intolerable  by  the  people.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  Scotland  was  inundated  with  Dominican, 
Franciscan,  and  Jacobin  monks,  "and  sundry  other  of  that 
sort  of  locusts."  "These  vermin  monks"  organized  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  mendicancy  which  literally  con- 
sumed the  people,  and  robbed  the  poor  of  their  scanty 
pittance.t 

*  The  names  of  the  five  original  diooeaes  were— St.  Andrews,  01asg<nr, 
Caithness,  Mnrraj,  Morthls,  or  Aberdeen. 

t  Bnobanan. 
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Thus,  century  after  century,  matters  grew  worse  and 
worse,  until  "  The  social  structure  of  Scotland,"  says  Hether- 
ington,  "  had  gradually  reached  the  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  which  such  a  system  was  capable."  The  Romish 
clergy  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  horrid  system  of 
iniquity  and  corruption,  through  the  aid  of  those  princely 
donations  of  land  which  were  made  to  them  by  David  and 
other  kings.  But  even  these  were  over-ruled,  by  Divine 
Providence,  for  good.  Though  made  with  the  best  intention 
of  perpetuating  the  Papacy,  they,  nevertheless,  proved 
destructive  to  its  interests  through  their  magnitude.  The 
wealth  and  luxurious  manner  of  living  which  the  clergy 
enjoyed  filled  the  minds  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm  with 
envy ;  so  that  they  became  their  bitterest  and  most  deter- 
mined opponents,  and  labored  with  might  and  main  to  sub- 
vert their  influence  and  destroy  their  power.  Indeed, 
says  Dr.  McCrie,  "Scotland  was  reformed  not  by  her 
peasantry,  but  by  her  nobility." 

But  to  return.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  historians 
that  the  disfigurations  which  the  Christian  religion  suffered 
in  Scotland,  were  greater  than  those  which  it  received  in  any 
other  nation.  The  people  were  rude,  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
Vice  and  crime  were  rampart  both  in  church  and  state ;  and 
the  grossest  frauds,  deception  and  treachery  were  every- 
where perpetrated  under  the  sacred  name  and  guise  of  reli- 
gion. By  their  low  cunning,  unprincipled  artifice,  sly 
insinuations,  unblushing  impudence  and  hypocritical  adula- 
tion, the  clergy  had  succe^ed  in  securing  to  themselves 
more  than  one-half  of  the  national  wealth.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  nobility  were  eclipsed  and  thrown  into  obscu- 
rity by  the  superior  magnificence  and  splendor  of  the  Bishops. 
But  horrible  to  be  told ;  these  high  ecclesiastical  functiona- 
ries made  a  public  boast  of  the  harlots  they  kept — "  gave 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  " 
— whilst  their  bastard  sons,  in  common  with  black-legs, 
itinerant  poetasters  or  ballad-singers,  and  illiterate  profli- 
gates, were  put  into  the  possession  of  inferior  benefices. — 
Clerical  life  and  manners  were  an  outrage  upon  all  propriety 
— an  indelible  stigma  on  humanity  and  a  foul  blot  on  reli- 
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gion.  The  fires  of  persecution  blazed  fiercely — ^the  right  of 
private  judgment  was  absolutely  ignored — ^free  inquiry  sup- 
pressed, and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  positively  prohibited.* 
Christianity  had  become  so  marred  and  deformedi  that  if  her 
original  propagators  had  risen  from  their  graves  they  would 
not  have  known  her.  It  is  a  libel  upon  her  pure  and  un- 
adulterated principles,  to  dignify  the  religion  that  prevailed 
in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Beformation  with  the  sacred  name 
of  Christianity.  Such  a  state  of  things  required  reforma- 
tion. There  was  in  the  then  existing  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affiiirs  a  stern  necessity  for  the  re-forming  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

The  Causes  which  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  were  numerous.  To  some  of  them  we  have 
already  incidentally  referred.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  more,  now,  than  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Revival  of  Literature  and  the  invention  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancing  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  A  revived  and  healthy  state  of  letters  is  one 
of  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  progressing  civili- 
zation. It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate,  exactly,  the 
amount  of  influence  which  literature  exerts  on  the  morality 
of  a  nation  or  community.  Some  religious  writer  has  re- 
marked, "  That  we  frequently  read  a  literary  work  with- 
out acquiring  any  positive  knowledge  at  all,  or  forgetting 
it  as  soon  as  acquired ;  but  very  rarely  without  receiving 
some  moral  impression."  If  this  be  so,  the  cultivation  of 
a  literary  taste  must  be  of  decided  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  godliness.  At  what  a  low  ebb,  then,  must 
morality  and  religion  have  been  during  the  long  period 
known  as  the  middle  ages,  extending  from  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  time  when  cast  metal  was  first  used  in  typo- 
graphy ?  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  nations  of 
the  earth  were  wrapped  in  literary  slumber.  There  was, 
comparatively,  no  literary  activity.  This  was  a  most  fa- 
vorable state  of  things  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
Romanism.    "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  has 

♦  M*Crie»B  Knox. 
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ever  been  an  axiom  in  the  Papal  church.  Such  a  system, 
indeed,  as  that  which  we  have  briefly  sketched,  could  be 
maintained  and  defended  only  amidst  an  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated people.  The  revival  of  letters,  therefore,  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  revealed  to  the  people  the 
darkness  in  which  they  had  been  enveloped  for  ages. — 
Thus  illuminated,  the  human  intellect  began  to  feel  and 
realize  its  power — refused  to  be  confined  within  its  previous 
limits — soared  into  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere — carried,  in 
the  face  of  all  opposition,  its  philosophical  researches  into 
every  department  of  science  with  daring  flight  and  amazing 
success.*  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  print- 
ed book  made  its  appearance,  Copernicus  gave  a  work  to 
the  world,  entitled  De  Orbium  Coelestium  Bevolutionibus,  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  true  theory  of  planetary  motion,  as 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  Pythagoras  two  thousand  years 
before.  If  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  however,  was  under- 
stood by  any  one  previously,  none  had  the  fortitude  and 
courage  to  reveal  it,  until  C!opernicus  appeared  in  the  field 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  illuminated  by  the  torch  of  revived 
science  and  fortified  by  the  predominant  literary  habits  of 
the  age,  because  such  a  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  dogmas, 
decrees  and  teachings  of  Bome.  Such  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  not,  and  would  not,  allow  his  intellect 
to  be  shackled  by  ecclesiastical  canons,  ordained  without 
any  foundation  of  reason.  His  giant  mind  proved  more 
powerful  than  Bomish  decretals,  or  prejudices  which  had 
been  flourishing  in  the  soil  of  ignorance  for  millenaries.  The 
introduction  of  the  Copemican  system  aflforded  sufficient 
proof,  that  in  regard  to  science,  at  least,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Papacy  were  not  entirely  free  from  error.  Rome  had  long 
taught  that  Science  and  Revelation  were  the  most  deadly 
enemies.  She  adhered  tenaciously,  therefore,  to  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  "dcmJfecfocinne,"  revived  by  the  Machiavelian 
school,  which  hdd  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  '^mankind  in 
perpetual  bondage,  by  enlightening  the  few  and  hoodwink- 

*  Robertson. 
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ing  tlie  many."  But  the  flood  of  literary  light  which  burst 
upon  the  world  at  this  time,  enabled  the  people  to  see  that 
it  was  not  necessary  **  to  put  out  their  eyes,  that  they  might 
better  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  tele- 
scope." 

The  literary  labors  of  Erasmus,  who  was  born  in  Eotter- 
dam,  1467,  aided  powerfully  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Reformation.  It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  among  Ro- 
manists, '^  Erasmus  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatched  it." 
And  there  was  more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  proverb. 
Erasmus  was  forced,  in  early  life,  to  assume  monastic  vows ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  never  much  in  love  with  the 
doctrines  of  Rome,  for  in  his  Stidtitiae  Laudatio  he  handled 
both  the  ''  Pope  and  his  court"  very  unceremoniously.  He 
was  a  man  of  pungent,  trenchant  wit — caustic  sarcasm — 
profound  learning,  and  extensive  research ;  and  he  directed 
all  these  powers  against  the  corruptions  and  hypocrisies  of 
Rome,  whilst  he  labored  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  his  writings  contributed  "more 
than  those  of  Luther  himself  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion among  men  of  education  and  taste."  Dr.  Robertson, 
than  whom  there  are  few  better  qualified  to  express  a  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  Dr.  Robertson  says: — "There  was 
hardly  an  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  which 
Luther  endeavored  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously 
animadverted  upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afibrded  him 
subject  either  of  censure  or  raillery."  No  one  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  his  history  can,  for  a  moment,  deny  that 
his  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the 
public  mind,  and  opening  up  the  way  for  those  /nighty 
changes  which  took  place  in  religious  afl&.irs  both  in  his  life 
and  subsequent  to  his  death.  "He  imagined,"  says  his 
biographer,  "that  by  training  up  youth  in  learning  and 
useful  knowledge,  those  religious  improvements  would  be 
gradually  brought  about,  which  the  princes,  the  prelates, 
and  the  divines  of  his  day  could  not  be  permitted  to  admit 
or  tolerate."  The  writings  of  this  great  man  were  not  con- 
fined to  secular  subjects.    He  published  an  edition  of  the 
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Greek  Testament  in  1516;  and  issued  several  editions 
afterwards. 

His  lighii  was  not  confined  to  the  continent.  He  shed  his 
learned  lustre  upon  Britain.  He  visited  England  on  several 
occasions,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favor  and  won  the  esteem 
of  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Dean  Colet.  Henry 
VIII.  invited  him  to  revisit  England  in  1510.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  Dr.  Fisher  invited  him  to  visit  Cambridge,  and 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  a  Greek  professorship  and 
a  Lecturer  in  Theology. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  under  Constantine  Palaeologus  in  1453,  was  one  of 
the  main  instrumentalities  by  which  western  Europe  receiv- 
ed the  light  of  letters.  Many  learned  Greeks  were  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  Italy,  where  they  met 
with  a  warm  reception,  because  Dante,  Bocaocio  and  others 
had  already  created  a  taste  in  the  Italians  for  literature. 
The  Greek  "  soon  became  the  fashionable  "  language,  and  the 
great  facilities  which  the  art  of  printing  afforded  for  the  cir- 
culation of  their  works  caused  "  learned  men  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  giving  Greek  authors  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  pf  Latin  translations."  In  a  word,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  lit  up 
by  a  brilliant  constellation  of  learned  men  who  were  unable 
to  see  any  antagonism  between  Season  or  Science  and 
Revelation. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  this  secular  or  profane  light  the 
superstition,  blasphemy,  tyranny  and  idolatry  of  Rome  ap- 
peared in  hideous  and  forbidding  deformity.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  revived  literature  many  of  Rome's  most  horrid 
and  revolting  vices  might  have  continued,  for  ages,  to  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  virtues.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  to 
us,  that  one  of  the  very  first  things  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a  world  awakened  from  its  literary  slumber  of  ages, 
was  religion.  Alexander  the  Great,  by  spreading  Grecian 
civilization  over  the  shores  of  the  Me(Uterranean,  prepared 
them  for  receiving  the  living  truths  of  God's  holy  word  from 
the  lips  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  during  the  time  of  the 
first  Christian  revival.    As  it  was  ordered  in  the  providence 
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of  Grod,  that  Alexander  should  prepare  the  way  for  the 
mighty  changes  which  took  place  then,  so  it  was  ordered 
that  Copernicus,  Erasmus  and  others  should  prepare  the 
way  for  the  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Long 
before  Elnox  thundered  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  or 
Luther  published  his  ninety-five  theses  on  the  church  gates 
at  Wittemberg,  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland  and  Germany 
had  been  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  absurd  dogmas, 
idolatries,  and  mummeries  of  Home,  and  convinced  of  the 
antichristian  and  unscriptural  character  of  her  fondly- 
cherished  superstitions.* 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types 
about  the  year  1440,  was  rendered  powerfully  subservient, 
not  only  to  the  progress  of  letters,  but  also  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  church  and  the  world  are  under 
lasting  obligations  to  Faust,  Guttenberg,  and  Coster.  There 
is  no  other  art  that  has  exerted  such  an  influence  on  matter 
and  mind,  letters  and  religion.  Very  little  could  have  been 
accomplished,  humanly  speaking,  if  every  tract,  book  and 
pamphlet  had  had  to  be  copied  by  hand.  But,  by  the  use 
of  movable  types,  books  were  multiplied  to  any  extent  that 
was  deemed  necessary,  or  pecuniary  means  would  warrant. 
The  reformers  were  now  enabled  to  preach  to  thousands 
who  were  never  within  the  sound  of  their  voice;  and  the 
living  truths  of  God's  Holy  Word  were  scattered  over  the 
nations  like  the  russet  leaves  of  autumn.  Li  less  than  half 
a  century  after  this  useful  invention,  there  were  printed  no 
fewer  than  eight  thovsa/nd  four  hundred  a/ndninety-four  works 
of  various  kinds,  among  the  first  of  which — if  not  the  very 
first — were  the  PsaUer,  and  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures:  of  these  various  works,  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  were  printed  in  different  places  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  in 
England.  Besides,  there  were  fifty  Italian  cities,  in  the  pos- 
session of  printing  presses,  from  which  there  was  no  retum.t 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  inventors  of  this  art  had  to  endure 

*  Robertson, 
t  HaUam. 
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furious  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  priests,  for  it  was  a 
death-blow  to  their  corrupt  and  idolatrous  system. 

The  prevalence  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  accelerating  the  work  of  reform.  John  Wickliffe, 
who  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1324,  has  very  justly  been 
called  "  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation."  As  a  stu- 
dent he  excelled  his  equals.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
nice  disputations  of  the  schools.  He  was  unrivaled  in  his 
day  as  a  debater.  The  polished  shafts  of  an  invincible 
logic  always  left  the  field  of  polemicism  covered  with  the 
vanquished  bodies  of  his  opponents.  In  him  truth  and 
liberty  always  found  a  stem  and  uncompromising  defender. 
He  was  bold  and  fearless  in  his  denimciations  of  the  vices, 
corruptions,  and  perversions  of  religion  that  abounded  in 
his  day.  He  denounced  the  Pope  as  "  Antichrist,  the  proud 
worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cUrsed  of  clippers  and 
purse-kervers."  We  cannot  indorse  all  his  doctrines  ;  but 
in  the  main  they  were  orthodox,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  his  chief  ''  distinguishing  tenet"  was  "  the  election  of 
grace."  In  addition  to  his  literary,  scholastic,  and  polemi- 
cal accomplishments,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  and  earnest 
piety.  The  first  English  Bible  that  ever  made  its  appear 
ance  was  that  translated  by  Wickliffe  in  1360,  of  which 
there  are  several  manuscript  copies  in  diflerent  public 
libraries  at  the  present  time.  He  wrote  many  religious 
works,  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  Papacy  that  they 
were  reduced  to  ashes  at  Oxford  in  1410 — fourteen  years 
after  his  death.  Even  the  ashes  of  this  great  and  good  man 
were  not  permitted  to  rest  in  the  tomb  in  peace.  By  order 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415,  his  bones  were  ex- 
humed ;  and  after  being  reduced  to  dust  by  fire,  were  thrown 
into  the  river  of  Lutterworth.    But — 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea ; 
And  V^ickliffe's  dust  shaU  spread  abroad, 
V7ide  as  the  waters  be." 

His  writings  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  salutary  influ- 
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ence  in  moulding  the  minds  of  many,  in  different  countries, 
after  a  gospel  model,  and  preparing  them  for  receiving  the 
blessed  light  of  the  Eeformation-day.  To  his  writings, 
under  God,  both  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  owe 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  His  opinions  were  gladly 
and  cordially  embraced  and  cherished  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Presbyterian  Culdees  of  Scotland.  Those  who  followed 
them  were  opprobriously  called  Lollards  v'^  and  for  their  con- 
demnation of  image  worship,  relics,  and  some  thirty-two 
other  such  heresies,  the  Lollards  (Wickliffitea)  of  Kyle  were, 
at  the  instigation  of  thb  Popish  clergy,  and  principally  of 
Robert  Blackater,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  summoned  and 
tried  before  James  IV.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
twenty-second  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1494.  The  Lollards  were 
so  ably  defended  by  Adam  Reid,  that  the  "  greatest  part  of 
the  accusation  was  turned  to  laughter."  The  King  and  his 
coxmcil  pronounced  no  formal  sentence,  but  dismissed  the 
case  after  administering  a  caution,  to  beware  of  the  new 
doctrines  and  not  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  Kirk.  The 
Archbishop  and  his  myrmidons  were  so  confounded  at  the 
result  of  the  trial,  that  there  was  no  religious  discussion 
almost  for  thirty  years  after  this  time,  until  that  ingenuous 
and  exemplary  youth,  Patrick  Hamilton,  with  whom  we 
shall  afterwards  meet,  was  raised  up  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Lord.f 

These  circumstances  showed  that  the  Lord  was  preparing 
old  Caledonia  for  brighter  and  happier  days. 

The  Revival  on  the  Continent  contributed  much  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Reformation  cause  in  Scotland.  The  work 
of  Reformation  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  Ger- 
many in  1517,  when  Luther  made  war  against  the  infamous 
Tetzel,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  published  his  im- 
mortal propositions.  Germany,  so  to  speak,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Reformation.  And  as  the  infant  lay,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  in  its  continental  cradle,  the  Lord 

*  It  is  supposed  by  some  ecclesiastical  historians  that  Wickliflfo  derived 
liis  first  religious  impressions  from  Raynard  Lollard, 
t  Knox's  History. 
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rocked  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  threw  around  it  the  arm 
of  his  almighty  protection,  by  permitting  kings,  rulers  and 
emperors  to  engage  in  warfare,  or  their  minds  to  be  en- 
grossed with  affairs  of  state.  But  Martin  Luther,  the  son 
of  a  poor  miner,  or  wood-cutter,  who  was  bom  in  Eisleben, 
A.  D.,  1483,  was  made  the  principal  agent  in  the  hand  of 
the  Redeemer,  in  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  Re- 
formation work.  He  received  much  valuable  aid  from  Cal- 
vin, Zuingle,  Melancthon  and  others,  whose  writings  had 
found  their  way  into  Scotland  as  early  as  the  year  1525,  and 
elicited  considerable  debate  among  the  learned  in  regard  to 
"the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  church."  These  writings 
were  so  much  feared  by  the  clergy  that  they  sought  for,  and 
obtained,  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Parliament,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  any  books  of  Luther  or  his  followers  and 
the  rehearsal  of  "  his  heresies  or  opinions  1"*  Besides  the 
advantage  of  consulting  the  works  of  the  continental  re- 
formers, enjoyed  by  the  principal  actors  in  the  Reformation 
in  Britain,  they  had  the  privilege,  also,  oi  personal  interview 
either  when  they  visited  the  Continent,  voluntarily,  for  re- 
creation, or  had  to  flee  thither  to  escape  the  sword  of  perse- 
cution. As  a  necessary  consequence,  they  imbibed  their 
spirit — ^were  fired  with  their  holy  zeal,  and  always  returned 
to  their  native  land  armed  with  firmer  and  higher  resolves 
to  do  battle  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant. 

The  death  of  her  Martyrs  contributed  much  towards  the 
consummation  of  Scotland's  reformation.  The  declaration 
of  one  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  "  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,"  proved  true  in  this  case. 
Although  James  Resby  was  burned  in  1422,  for  having  said, 
"  That  the  Pope  was  not  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  a  man  of 
wicked  life  was  not  to  be  acknowledged  for  Pope,"  and  Paul 
Craw  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  St.  Andrews,  in  1431,  be- 
cause he  was  a  follower  of  Husa  and  Wickliffe,  yet,  Patrick 
Hamilton  has  justly  been  styled  the  "  proto-martyr"  of  the 
Reformation,  "  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  first  who  suffered  in 
that  glorious  cause,  after  the  standard  of  the  Reformation 

*  Lorimer. 
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had  been  unfurled  by  Luther "  He  was  a  young  man  of 
profound  learning,  mild  and  generous  disposition,  refined 
and  accomplished  manners,  and  unfeigned,  heart-felt  piety. 
He  was  bom  near  the  jcity  of  Glasgow  in  1504.  He  was 
descended  of  noble  ancestors,  and  was  nearly  related  to  the 
royal  family.  His  lineage  is  traced  thus  by  Lorimer : — 
His  fether.  Sir  Patrick,  was  an  illegitimate  son  (afterwards 
legitimated)  of  the  first  Lord  Hamilton,  who  received  in 
marriage  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  King  James  II. ; 
his  mother  was  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
Buke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  the  same  king.  One  of  his 
uncles,  by  the  father's  side,  was  James  Hamilton,  first  Earl 
of  Arran,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  royal  family ;  and  he  stood  in  a 
similar  relation,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  John,  Duke  of 
Albany,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority  of  James  V. 

When  Hamilton  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  re- 
ceived a  titular  abbacy,  and  was  then  esteemed  as  one  that 
"hated  the  world  and  the  vanities  thereof."  He  had  all  the 
advantages  of  an  early  and  liberal  education.  While  prose- 
cuting his  studies  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  reformed 
doctrine,  a  thing  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  unprincipled 
priesthood  by  whom  he  was  eagerly  watched.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg  was  then  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  with  the  desire  to  escape  the  rage  and  per- 
secution of  the  priests,  as  well  as  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  young 
Hamilton  repaired  to  Germany.*  Here  he  was  introduced 
to  such  men  as  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melancthon,  and  Francis 

♦  In  our  narrative  of  Hamilton's  history  we  have  foUowed  Knox  and 
M'Crie.  Dr.  Lorimer,  of  London,  differs  somewhat  in  his  narrative.  He 
sajs :  **  It  had  always  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  but  quite  recently  his  name  was  discovered  in  a 
register  of  the  Magistri  Juratif  of  Paris,  under  the  year  1520 ;  and  this 
discovery  throws  important  light  upon  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  evangelical  truth.  There  were  numerous  disciples  both  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther  in  that  great  school,  at  the  time  of  Hamilton's  resi- 
dence there.''  According  to  Lorimer,  whose  work  on  the  Scottish  Refor- 
mation has  been  issued  in  the  present  year,  and  who  brings  to  light  some 
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Lambert.  Deeper  convictions  of  the  scriptural  character  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  made  upon  his  mind 
after  a  short  interchange  of  sentiment  with  these  pious, 
godly,  and  devoted  men.  The  last  mentioned  bears  this 
testimony  to  his  character  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine : — His 
learning  was  of  no  common  kind  for  his  years,  and  his 
judgment  in  Divine  truth  was  eminently  clear  and  solid ; 
his  object  in  visiting  the  university  was  to  confirm  himself 
more  abundantly  in  the  truth,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  seldom  met  with  any  one  who  conversed  on  the  word 
of  God  with  greater  spirituality  and  earnestness  of  feeling. 
Young  Hamilton  felt  about  this  time  that  he  had  *'the 
faith  of  a  martyr."  Accordingly,  being  assured  in  his  mind 
that  the  voice  of  providence  called  him  to  his  native  land, 
and  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  if 
necessity  required  it,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1528,  and  began  immediately  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  His  first  congregation  assembled  in  the  old 
family  mansion,  and  consisted  of  his  venerable  mother,  his 
brother,  Sir  James,  his  sister  Catherine,  and  the  domestic 
servants.  We  know  not  what  effect  his  fervid  eloquence 
had  upon  his  aged  mother,  but  a  living  historian  assures  us, 
that  his  labors  in  his  first  congregation  were  crowned  with 
great  success — that  "  both  his  brother  and  sister  welcomed 
the  truth,  and  were  honored  in  after  years  to  sufFer  much 
for  its  sake."  He  did  not  limit  his  labors,  however,  to  the 
members  and  servants  of  his  own  family.  He  itinerated 
through  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  became  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  Wherever  he  went  he  denounced  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church.  His  career  did  not 
long  escape  the  notice  of  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St, 
Andrews,  primate  of  the  church,  and  chancellor  of  Scotland, 

documents  which  have  never  been  published  before,  Hamilton  visited 
Paris  first — returned  to  Scotland  in  1523,  and  instead  of  going  to  reside 
with  tlie  monks  of  Feme,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  became  "incorporated"  as  a  Master  of  Arts  with  the  University  in  the 
same  year — visited  Germany  In  1527 — went  to  Wittemberg,  thence  to 
Marburg,  in  whose  album  "his  name  still  stands  enrolled,"  and  returned 
to  Scotland  after  **  a  six  months'  residence  in  evangelical  Germany." 
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for,  with  all  his  high  sounding  titles,  the  young  nohleman, 
with  royal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins,  was  likely  to  prove 
a  formidable  antagonist.  The  case  was  urgent  and  admitted 
of  no  delay.  Hamilton  was  summoned  to  appear,  immedi- 
ately, before  the  Archbishop  and  a  convention  of  ecclesiastics 
at  St.  Andrews.  The  primate  pretended  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  a  friendly  conference  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects.  The  haughty,  insolent,  and  unfeeling  prelate  and 
his  assistants  had  the  unblushing  hypocrisy  to  express  their 
approbation,  at  first,  of  many  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments 
of  the  young  reformer,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
there  were  many  things  in  the  ecclesiastical  government 
that  demanded  reformation.  A  friar,  named  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  considerable  pretensions  to  learning,  and 
the  medium  through  which  the  invitation  was  extended, 
privately  acquiesced  in  almost  all  his  doctrines.  The  Arch- 
bishops and  inferior  clergy  were  now  convinced,  that  the 
labors  of  such  a  man  would  prove  disastrous  to  their  cause 
— ^that  either  it  or  he  must  perish.  They  chose  his  death  in 
preference  to  that  of  their  iniquitous  and  soul-destroying 
system.  He  was  arrested  in  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  taken 
before  the  Cardinal  and  a  convention  of  the  clergy.  Friar 
Campbell,  who  had  secretly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  stood  up  and 
read  over  the  different  charges  laid  m  the  indictment.  He 
defended  himself  so  nobly  that  the  black  friar,  in  his  burn- 
ing ire,  could  exclaim  nothing  but  "  Heretic  I"  "  Heretic ! !" 
Turning  towards  the  hypocritical  friar,  Hamilton,  with 
all  the  blandness  of  a  naturally  soft  and  gentle  nature 
still  rendered  milder  under  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  replied,  '*  Nay,  brother,  you  do  not  think  me 
a  heretic  in  your  heart ;  in  your  conscience  you  know  that 
I  am  no  heretic — ^the  contrary  to  me  thou  hast  confessed  ;  I 
appeal  thee  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  reply 
to  the  charge  that  he  had  denounced  soul-masses  and  pray- 
ers for  such  as  suffered  in  purgatorial  pains,  he  said,  "Brother, 
I  have  never  read  in  the  Scripture  of  God  of  such  a  place 
as  purgatorj%  nor  yet  believe  I  that  there  is  anything  that 
may  purge  the  souls  of  men  but  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus, 
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which  ransom  standeth  in  no  earthly  thing,  nor  in  soul-mass, 
nor  dirigie,  nor  in  gold,  nor  silver,  but  only  by  repentance 
of  sins,  and  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  With  such 
a  faith  H!amilton  had  nothing  to  fear.  Upheld  and  sustained 
by  such  a  faith  he  could  glory  in  the  flames  and  laugh  his 
enemies  to  scorn. 

In  this  faith, 
And  bj  this  faith  upheld,  the  storms  of  life 
ShaU  round  you  rave,  unheeded,  and  your  feet 
ShaU  through  the  fiery  furnace  tread  unscathed. 

It  was  well  for  the  godly  youth  that  he  was  buoyed  by 
such  a  faith,  for  his  fate  was  sealed — he  had  only  a  few  hours 
to  live.  He  was  then  and  there  condemned  to  die,  and  the 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  that  very  day,  lest 
a  rescue  might  be  attempted.  "Immediately  after  dinner," 
says  Knox,  "  the  fire  was  prepared  before  the  old  college, 
(St.  Salvators,)  and  he  led  to  the  place  of  execution."  It 
was  generally  believed  by  his  enemies,  that  he  would  read 
hi3  recantation  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  pile.  But 
fer  from  it.  He  marched  with  firm  and  unfaltering  step  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Arrived  there,  he  doflfed  his  gown, 
coat  and  bonnet,  and  gave  them  to  a  faithful  servant,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  the  following  words :  "These  will  not 
profit  in  the  fire,  they  will  profit  thee ;  after  this,  of  me  thou 
canst  receive  no  commodity,  except  the  example  of  my 
death,  which  T  pray  thee  keep  in  mind ;  for  albeit  it  be  bit- 
ter to  the  flesh,  and  fearful  before  men,  yet  it  is  the  entrance 
into  eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  that  denies  Christ 
Jesus  before  this  wicked  generation."  To  a  faithful  friend 
and  companion  who  did  not  desert  him  even  in  the  time  of 
his  greatest  extremity,  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  When  he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  around  which 
fiagots  and  other  combustible  materials  were  built,  messen- 
gers from  the  cardinal  oflFered  him  his  life  if  he  would  only 
renounce  Christianity.  He  replied  in  holy  indignation,  "  I 
will  not  deny  it  for  the  awe  of  your  fire,  for  my  confession 
and  belief  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  A  train  of  powder  was  then 
set  on  fire  which  scorched  his  left  hand  and  left  cheek.  After 
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three  eflForts,  the  pile  failed  to  ignite  until  a  fresh  supply  of 
fagots  and  powder  was  obtained  from  the  castle.  Hamilton 
from  his  flame-shroud,  in  the  very  agonies  of  death  did  not 
forget  his  venerable  and  widowed  mother,  but,  in  imitation 
of  his  blessed  Lord  and  Master  whom  he  expected  to  meet 
in  glory  ere  sun-down,  commended  her  to  the  tender  care 
and  affectionate  regard  of  his  intimate  and  endeared  friends. 
The  last  words  which  this  heroic  martyr  was  heard  to  utter, 
were :  **Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;  how  long  shall  dark- 
ness overwhelm  this  realm  ?  and  how  long  wilt  thou  suffer 
this  tyranny  of  men?" 

Thus  perished  Patrick  Hamilton,  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1528,  when  he  was  only  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age ! 
who,  by  his  imdaunted  courage  and  unwavering  attachment 
to  reformation  principles,  "achieved  for  himself  a  renown 
which  no  ancestral  descent  could  have  conferred  upon  him." 

When  Hugh  Latimer  beheld  the  fagots  being  kindled 
around  him  at  Oxford,  on  the  16tK  of  October,  1555,  he 
turned  to  Eidley  his  companion  in  martyrdom,  and  ex- 
claimed with  stentorian,  but  prophetic  voice,  '*  Be  of  good 
comfort.  Master  Bidley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this 
day  light  such  a  candle,  by  Grod's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
trust,  shall  never  be  put  out."  The  prophecy  has  been  veri- 
fied so  far.  The  candle  has  not  been  extinguished.  It  has 
been  so  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Hamilton.  His  candle  still 
bums  brightly  in  Scotland.  The  flame-shroud  in  which  he 
went  to  glory,  so  far  from  engendering  fear  and  dread, 
kindled  "  in  a  thousand  souls  the  holy  fire  of  self-sacrificing 
zeal"  became  "the  torch  of  truth  to  a  whole  land,"  and  is 
now  the  admiration  of  Christendom.  His  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded martyrdom  produced  the  most  profound  and  thril* 
ling  sensation  throughout  the  realm,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  Reformation  cause. 
The  question  was  everywhere  asked.  Why  was  Patrick 
Hamilton  martyred  ?  The  people  could  not  divine  why  such 
a  noble  youth  was  so  foully  murdered ;  and  began  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  for  which  he  suffered. 
The  consequence  was,  that  their  minds  became  enlightened, 
and  they  were  soon  brought  to  profess  their  faith  in  refor- 
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mation  principles.  Many,  both  of  the  black  friars  and  gray 
friars,  began,  shortly  after,  to  preach  the  pure  "  evangel" 
and  to  denounce,  in  unmeasured  terms,  "  the  pride  and  idle 
life  of  bishops."  Thus  God  made  the  very  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him  and  redound  to  His  glory !  So  great  was  the 
effect  and  so  disastrous  the  consequences  of  Hamilton's  mar- 
tyrdom, that  when  the  Cardinal  proposed,  shortly  afterwards, 
to  burn  some  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  heresy,  John 
Lindsay,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Beaton's  and  far  famed 
for  his  jocularity,  sarcastically  remarked,  *'  My  Lord,  if  ye 
burn  any  more,  except  ye  follow  my  counsel,  ye  will  utterly 
destroy  yourselves;  if  ye  will  burn  them,  let  them  be  burnt 
in  hollow  cellars ;  for  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton 
hath  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon." 

The  next  martyr  to  whom  we  refer  is  George  Wishart. 
Many  events  of  great  national  importance  had  transpired 
in  Scotland  since  the  death  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  few  of 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  for  the  guidance  and 
information  of  the  historical  tyro.  The  Bishops  had  pro- 
hibited, in  1532,  "  the  sale,  possession,  and  use "  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  or  Scotch  translation.  Their 
"edict,"  says  Lorimer,  "has  not  been  recorded  by  any  of 
our  historians,"*  but  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  it  having  been 
issued,  to  be  found,  both  in  Knox's  history,  and  a  pamphlet 
published  in  Germany,  in  1533,  by  a  Scotchman  named 
Alexander  Alesius,  and  entitled,  *^  Alexandri  Alesii  Epistola 
contra  d^cretum  quoddam  Episcoporum  in  Scotia  quodprohihet 
legere  novi  testamenti  libros  lingua  vemacula ;"  and  in  another 
epistle  written  in  reply  by  John  Cochl83us,  of  Germany,  and 
entitled,  "  An  Eocpediat  laicis  legere  Novi  lestamenti  libros  in 
lingua  vemacula.  DispiUatio  inter  Alexandrum  Alesium 
Scoium  et  Johannem  Cochlceum  Germanum.^^  Anno  Domini 
MDXXXm.  Henry  VIII.,  had  declared  war  against  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  failure  of  James  V.  to  meet  him,  as 
agreed  upon,  at  York.  James  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
Dec.  13th,  1542,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  one 

♦  Lorimer  is  slightly  mistaken  as  Knox  has  recorded  an  extract  of  it  in 
his  account  of  the  contemplated  parliamentary  proceedings  of  1643. 
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week  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
at  Linlithgow.  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  had,  on 
account  of  his  nearness  to  the  crown  and  his  friendliness  to 
the  reformation  cause,  been,  through  the  election  of  the 
nobility,  raised  to  the  regency.  David  Beaton  had  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  his  uncle  James,  in  1539,  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  St.  Andrews.  But  with  all  these,  and  many 
other  changes,  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  mention,  the 
rage  of  persecution  was  unchanged  and  unabated.  David 
Beaton  ''made  the  years  1539  and  1540  the  darkest  in  the 
persecuting  annals  of  the  Papal  Church  of  Scotland,"  and 
George  Wishart  fell  a  victim  to  the  auto  defe  of  this  inhu- 
man tyrant. 

It  is  not  known,  for  certainty,  when  or  where  this  distin- 
guished minister  and  martyr  was  bom.  It  is  conjectured, 
however,  that  he  was  born  in  Kincardineshire,  in  the  same 
year  as  James  V. — 1512.  His  father  was  a  Scottish  law 
Lord.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Greek  Scholars  of  his  day, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  that  he  received 
his  education  at  Aberdeen,  as  that  was  the  only  place,  in 
those  days,  in  which  the  Greek  language  was  taught.  Some 
time  after  he  left  the  university  he  taught  Greek  in  a  gram- 
mar school  at  Montrose.  For  this  high  crime  he  was  exiled 
from  Scotland  in  1538,  as  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially the  Greek  Testament,  was  accounted  by  the  bishops, 
in  those  days,  an  unmitigated  heresy.  Wishart  repaired  to 
England  where  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  public  lecturer 
and  preacher.  In  1540  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  churches  in 
Switzerland.  Whilst  he  remained  there  he  made  the  Frst 
Helvetic  Confession  the  subject  of  his  unremitting  study. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1542,  and  entered  Cambridge  in 
the  twofold  capacity  of  a  student  and  a  teacher.  In  the  year 
following,  two  commissioners,  Sir  James  Learmont  and  Mr 
Henry  Balnaves,  from  the  Scottish  Parliament,  appeared  at 
the  English  court  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Edward 
VI.,  the  hopeful  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  beautiful  young 
princess,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  These  commissioners 
returned  to  Scotland  inl544,  and  Wishart  embraced  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  revisiting  his  native  land.    On  his 
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return  he  found  mucli  to  dishearten  and  alarm.  David 
Beaton  was  still  persecutingthe  "  verity  of  Christ "  with 
unabated  rage  and  unmitigated  rancour.  Arran,  the  regent, 
had  violated  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  maintain  ''the  contract 
and  league  with  England,  and  abjured  Christ's  Holy  Evangel." 

Amidst  all  these  discouragements,  Wishart  repaired  to 
Montrose,  whence  he  had  been  expelled,  previously,  for  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  teaching  Greek,  and  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  After  preaching  for  a  time  in  Mont- 
rose, he  found  his  vay  to  Dundee,  "  the  Geneva  of  Scotland." 
At  Dundee,  his  labors  were  crowned  with  the  most  marked 
success.  When  he  had  labored  for  a  while  in  Dundee  he 
itinerated  westward  and  preached  with  great  acceptance  in 
the  Kyle  district — ^in  Ayr  and  Mauchline.  He  was  prohib- 
ited by  the  sheriflF  from  entering  the  parish  church  at  Mauch- 
line and  withdrew  to  the  fields  followed  by  a  large  congre- 
gation, to  which  he  preached  in  the  open  air.  Having  heard 
that  the  plague  had  broke  out  at  Dundee,  and  was  commit- 
ting frightful  ravages,  he  returned  thither.  He  continued 
hts  peregrinations  from  place  to  place — ^preaching  with  a 
power  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  pulpit 
oratory — having  evaded  the  dagger  of  a  ruthless  priest  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Cardinal,  at  Dundee,  and  delivered 
from  a  foul  conspiracy  at  Montrose,  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  accompanied  on  his  evangelical  tours  by 
John  Knox,  of  whom  he  took  a  last  and  "  affectionate " 
farewell  at  Haddington  in  the  beginning  oif  1546.  Having 
predicted  his  cruel  death,  Knox  was  anxious  to  accompany 
him,  but  Wishart  positively  refiised,  and  said,  "Nay !  return 
to  your  children  (meaning  God's  people,)  and  God  bless  you; 
one  is  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice."  He  then  walked  on  foot 
to  Ormiston  accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends.  After  his 
arrival,  and  when  he  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  he 
requested  his  company  to  unite  with  him  in  singing  the 
61st  Psalm,  in  Scottish  metre,  viz. : 

Have  meicj  on  me  now,  good  Lord, 
After  thj  great  mbrcj,  &o. 
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He  was  then  shown  to  his  chamber,  and  retired  to  bed 
uttering  these  words:  "God  grant  quiet  restl"  Before 
midnight  the  house  in  which  he  stopped  was  invested  with 
cavalry,  and  his  body  was  demanded  to  be  surrendered  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  He  was  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
until  at  last  we  find  him  in  the  Sea-Tower  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1546.  The  crisis 
was  now  hastening.  The  Cardinal  was  thirsting  for  his 
blood  like  an  insatiable  vampire.  Delay  was  impossible. 
Wishart  must  die,  and  die  soon.  Accordingly,  Beaton 
summoned  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  distinction  to  be 
present  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  27th  day  of  February  follow- 
ing, and  the  Inquisitorial  tribunal  was  erected  on  the  28th. 
Wishart  received  a  mock  trial,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1546.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  pile  he  repeated  these  words  three  times:  *'0,  thou 
Saviour  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  Father  of 
heaven,  I  commend  my  spirit  into  thy  holy  hands."  When 
the  flames  were  burning  fiercely  around  him,  he  looked  to- 
wards the  castle,  at  one  of  the  windows  of  which  the  Car- 
dinal was  standing  regaling  his  eyes  with  the  horrid  sight, 
and  said :  "  He  who  in  such  state,  from  that  high  place, 
feedeth  his  eyes  with  my  torments,  within  a  few  days  shall 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window,  to  be  seen  with  as  much 
ignominy,  as  he  now  leaneth  there  in  pride."  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled:  the  blood-thirsty  Cardinal  was  assassinated  in 
his  own  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  fol- 
lowing. His  piteous  cry,  ''lam  a  priest!  lama  priest! 
ye  wiU  not  slay  me  ?"  did  not  save  him  from  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  and  justly  incensed  people,  who  were  determined 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  benevolent,  heroic,  and  devoted 
George  Wishart. 

No  writer,  that  we  know  of,  has  vindicated  the  atrocious 
act.  And  no  one  who  studies  Wishart's  character  can  enter- 
tain the  notion  for  a  moment  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  primate.  His  whole  life  and 
conduct  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  a  slander.  Even 
amid  all  the  excitement  of  those  days,  good  men  did  not 
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approve  of  the  deed.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  a  Scottish  poet 
whose  bitter  sarcasm  contributed  very  much  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Romish  power,  (for  "  the  poet  and  painter,  the 
scholar  and  the  dramatist,  all  played  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Reformation,")  has  shown,  in  the 
following  couplet,  the  light  in  which  men  of  sound  and 
enlightened  judgment  viewed  the  atrocious  act : 

As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant 

He  was  the  man  we  weel  could  want, 

And  weUl  forget  him  soon ; 

And  yet  I  think,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Although  the  loon  is  weel  away, 

The  deed  was  fouUy  done. 

The  death  of  George  Wishart — a  man  of  unbounded  be- 
nevolence and  unquestioned  piety — '^one  of  the  truest  evan- 
gelists, and  holiest  confessors  of  Christ  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ever  produced,"  was  everywhere  lamented.  The 
people  made  sad  and  mournful  complaint  of  the  "  innocent 
lamb's  slaughter,"  and  feared  not  to  express  their  righteous 
abhorrence  and  utter  detestation,  not  only  of  the  inhuman 
act  itself,  but  also,  of  the  iniquitous  system  that  dictated  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  religion  which  required  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
was  unworthy  the  credence  ot  rational  and  intelligent  men. 
Just  indignation  filled  every  humane  and  godly  heart,  and 
men  both  of  high  and  low  degree  had  this  conviction  pro- 
duced in  their  minds ;  either  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  life 
of  the  fiendish  Cardinal  or  suffer  ourselves  to  be  foully  and 
unrelentingly  butchered.  They  chose  the  former,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  That  the  death  of  Beaton — of  which  the 
martyrdom  of  Wishart  was  the  immediate  cause,  but,  so  far 
at  least,  as  the  martyr  was  concerned,  the  innocent  occasion, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  far 
the  benefit  was  counteracted  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  followed.  Certainly  the  cause  of  evangelism 
did  not  find  any  better  friend  in  the  person  of  Beaton's  suc- 
cessor ;  tbr  John  Hamilton,  brother  of  the  regent,  who  was 
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then  elevated  to  the  archi^piscopal  see  was  a  man  of  the 
most  profane  and  dissolute  manners,  as  well  as  a  bloody  and 
relentless  persecutor.  But  the  death  of  Wishart  was  of 
unspeakable  benefit.  The  people  were  led  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  doctrines  for  which  the  reformer  was  con- 
demned, and,  after  a  Ml  and  impartial  investigation,  the  con- 
viction was  forced  upon  their  minds  that  a  belief  in  them 
was  not  a  capital  nor  a  treasonable  offence  I 

The  papal  cause  had  only  to  inflict  another  blow  to  se- 
cure its  utter  destruction,  and  this  blow  was  reserved  for  an 
old  man  in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  Waltbb  Mill,  or  Milk, 
was  the  last  martyr  that  suffered  in  "this  cause.''  He 
was  summoned  to  St.  Andrews  by  Archbishop  Hamilton, 
when  he  was  so  decrepid  that  he  could  not  ascend  the  pulpit 
stairs  unaided,  and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  respond  to  the  queries  put  to  him.  But 
the  Lord  imparted  youthful  vigor,  and  he  defended  himself 
with  much  power.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  When 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  stake,  he  said,  "  I  will  not  go, 
except  thou  put  me  up  with  thy  hands;  for  I  am  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  God  to  put  hands  on  myself."  "  When  tied 
to  the  stake,  his  voice  trembling  with  age,"  says  M'Crie,  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  words: — "I  am  fourscore 
years  old,  and  cannot  live  long  by  course  of  nature ;  but  a 
hundred  better  shaU  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones.  I 
trust  in  God  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall  suffer  death  in 
Scotland  for  this  cause."  Thus  spake  the  aged  priest  as  he 
expired  in  persecution's  furious  flames  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  1658.  To  the  honor  of  the  magistrates  of  St 
Andrews  be  it  spoken,  that  every  one  of  them  refused  to 
"  ratify"  his  death  warrant.  The  people,  too,  were  so  hor- 
rified and  disgusted  that  not  a  citizen  could  be  induced 
either  to  sell  or  loan  as  much  cord  as  would  bind  him  to 
the  stake,  "  so  that  the  archbishop  had  to  furnish  them  a 
cord  from  his  own  paviUon."  A  cairn  was  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  the  town  to  mark  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  clergy  caused  the  monument  to  be  removed  two  or 
three  times,  and  poured  out  the  most  fearfld  denunciations 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  would  dare  to  replace  it.  But 
18 
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Bome's  oarsing  had'  now  lost  its  power.  Begardless  of  her 
blasphemous  anathemas  the  heap  was  replaced,  on  every 
instance  of  its  removal,  by  the  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  people  were  now  fired  with  a  new  zeal,  images 
were  everywhere  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  Bomish  estab 
lishment  was  on  the  very  eve  of  dissolution. 

The  printing  of  the  English  Bible  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  which  guaranteed  the  free 
use  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  contributed  much  to  the 
consummation  of  the  reformed  cause  Popery  can  never 
withstand  the  influence  of  an  untrammeled  Bible,  its  hosts 
melt  like  snow  beneath  its  pure  and  holy  glance.  The  first 
English  Bible  that  ever  appeared  in  print  was  that  of  Tyn- 
dale  and  Coverdale,  printed  on  the  Continent  in  the  year 
1626.  Bishop  Tonsal  and  Sir  Thomas  More  bought  up  all 
the  copies  of  the  edition  which  they  could  obtain,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames.  Notwithstanding,  many  copies 
of  Tyndale's  Testament  found  their  way  into  Scotland. 
''Fire-like,  it  kindled  a  blaze  of  religious  fervor  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  and  hammer-like,  it  smote  with  crush- 
ing blows  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church." 
About  the  same  time,  says  Knox,  Henry  YHI.  abolished 
from  his  realm  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Bome 
and  commanded  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  English — ^the  com- 
mand involved  the  abolition,  for  the  Pope  and  the  Bible 
could  never  live  side  by  side.  So  much  did  that  fickle  and 
selfish  monarch  favor  the  circulation  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  about  this  time,  that  John  Bogers,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Thomas  Matthews,  dedicated  a  Bible  to  him 
in  1687. 

The  bishops,  however,  as  we  have  said  before,  isstied  a 
decree,  in  1682,  prohibiting  the  sale,  use  and  possession  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  prohibition 
was  set  aside  by  the  three  Estates  in  the  spring  of  1648. 
Everything  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  favor  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation.  James  Y.,  who  would  have  done  better  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  which  the  arch-impostor  Bea- 
ton wielded  over  him,  died  the  year  before.    The  Earl  of 
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Arran  was  elevated  to  the  regency,  and  had  thrown  the 
Archbishop  into  prison.  Two  orthodox  preachers,  Thomas 
Guilliam  and  John  Bough,  were  adyocating  the  "  verity  of 
Christ"  in  Holyrood  Palace.  The  prisoners  of  Solway-Moss 
had  returned  from  their  captivity  in  England,  sadly  tainted 
with  English  "heresies :"  and  the  counsellors  of  the  r^ent 
were  generally  in  fitvor  of  a  reform  in  the  chureh.  Such 
were  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1648  assembled.  Although  matters  of  great  politi- 
cal moment  took  precedence,  this  has,  nevertheless,  been 
justly  styled  the  Beforming  Parliament.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  its  convocation  was,  to  take  into  consideration 
certain  propositions  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  regard  to  a  con- 
templated marriage  between  his  son,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  As  soon  as  the  Parlia- 
ment had  despatched  the  business  relating  to  matters  of 
state,  its  attention  was  taken  up  with  those  things  which 
concerned  the  church.  Lord  Bobert  Maxwell,  who  had 
resided  in  England  since  his  capture  at  Solway-Moss,  was 
very  &vorably  inclined  to  the  Beformation  cause.  He  stood 
''  foremost  among  the  champions  of  religious  liberty"  in  the 
Parliament  of  1648;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  that  august  assembly  by  the  commissioners  of 
burghs  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  nobility, 
moved,  "that  it  should  be  lawful  to  every  man  to  use  the 
benefit  of  the  translation,  which  then  they  had  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  together  with  the  benefit  of  other 
treatises,  containing  wholesome  doctrine,  until  such  time 
as  the  prelates,  and  other  churchmen,  should  give  and  set 
forth  unto  them  a  translation  more  correct "  The  regent 
signed  the  bUl  immediately,  and  now,  by  parliamentary 
action,  "it  was  made  free  to  all  men  and  women  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  vulgar  tongue,  and  so  were  all 
acts  made  to  the  contrary  abolished." 

Of  course,  the  clergy  foamed  and  chafed,  for  "  this  was  no 
small  victory  of  Christ  Jesus,  fighting  against  the  conjured 
enemies  of  his  verity  "  But  Scotland  is  safe— her  redemp- 
tion is  at  hand — ^the  Bible  is  unclasped* 
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In  order  that  the  law  might  not  lie  like  a  dead  letter  on 
the  statute  book,  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1648,  the  Gk)vemor  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  recited  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  made  known  throughout  the  nation^  In  addition  to  this, 
he  sent  to  England  for  a  large  supply  of  English  Bibles. 
And,  in  a  short  time,  ''  might  have  been  seen  the  Bible  lying 
almost  upon  every  gentleman's  table."  Certainly,  the  day 
of  the  Beformation  was  not  very  far  distant  then. 

The  BuLSBS  contributed  much  to  its  establishment.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  rulers  were  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
sentiments  about  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  But  the  Lord 
over-rtded  their  protocols,  rescripts,  wars,  dissensions  and 
uUimcUa  for  the  furtherance  of  his  cause.  The  disagreement 
which  arose  between  pope  Clement  VII.  and  Henry  Vlii,,  in 
regard  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  contributed  no  little  to  the  success  of  Protestantism. 
After  Henry  had  been  married  to  Catherine  about  eighteen 
years,  he  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor,  then  attending  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Anne 
Boleyn.  But  a  divorce  must  first  be  had  before  he  could 
marry  the  charmingly  beautiful  and  accomplished  Anne 
Clement  Yll.  refiised  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  Jidius  11.  which 
had  given  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  ties  which  bound  the  unstable  monarch  to  Bome 
were  rent  in  sxmder.  He  then  threw  his  royal  influence  in 
&vor  of  the  Beformation,  and  earnestly  entreated  his  nephew, 
James  Y.  of  Scotland,  to  beware  of  the  dangerously  increas- 
ing power  of  the  Papacy 

The  Invcuion  of  Scotland  by  England,  under  Somerset, 
was  made  subservient  to  the  Beformation  cause.  In  1547  a 
temporary  triumph  had  been  gained  by  the  popish  party, 
in  the  fall  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  which  greatly  dis- 
heartened the  friends  of  reform.  Henry  Vlll.  had  died  a 
few  months  previous;  his  son  Edward  YI.,  ''of  blessed 
memory,"  had  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
age ;  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  was  only  five  years  old ;  and 
John  Enoz  was  sent  to  France  as  a  prisoner  and  confined  to 
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the  galleys  as  a  slave  I  Things  looked  very  dark  indeed.  But 
light  soon  dawned.  Henry  had  appointed  sixteen  persons 
to  execute  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  placed  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  as  Protector,  at  their  head.  The  regent  declared 
war  against  Scotland  with  the  view  of  removing  the  difficul- 
ties which  France  and  the  Cardinal  had  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  contemplated  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary. 
In  the  femous  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  followed  the  Lord 
Protector's  declaration,  there  perished  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  Scotchmen.  The  disheartened  reformers  were  now 
animated  with  firesh  hope,  and  entered  upon  their  work  with 
renewed  vigor,  when  they  saw  that  they  had  a  powerful 
nation  on  their  side,  which  would  not  allow  their  opponents 
to  slaughter  them  with  impunity.  Besides,  the  French 
who  had  been  invited  to  expel  the  English  invaders  had 
butchered,  so  inhumanly,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  that  Scotland  learned  she  had  more 
to  fear  from  her  allies  than  from  her  enemies. 

The  Accession  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1547,  was  of 
unspeakable  advantage  to  the  Beformation  cause.  It  may 
be  asked.  What  could  a  youth  like  Edward  accomplish  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  died  seven  years  afterwards  ?  A  single  anec- 
dote which  is  related  of  this  pious  and  exemplary  young 
prince  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  his  library,  "being 
desirous  to  reach  a  book  on  a  high  shelf,  he  was  offered  a 
large  Bible  as  a  footstool.  But  he  reftised  the  offer,  with 
strong  expressions  of  disapprobation  towards  the  attendant 
who  had  made  it."  During  his  reign,  a  law  was  enacted 
permitting  priests  to  marry ;  auricular  confession  was  left 
optional  with  the  people ;  the  doctrine  of  the  "  real  presence," 
together  with  "  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  contrary  to  what  the  Scripture  authorizes, 
were  abolished." 

The  Intolerance  of  "Bloody  Mary,"  the  successor  of 
Edward,  and  daughter  of  Henry  by  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
was  overruled  for  good.  She  was  a  furious  bigot  and  adhered 
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strongly  to  the  superstitions  of  Borne.  She  erased  from  the 
statute  book  every  law  enacted  by  her  predecessors,  that 
granted  the  least  &yor  to  the  evangelical  religion.  Her  in- 
tolerant and  persecuting  spirit  drove  many  protestant 
teachers  into  Scotland  and  other  places,  where  they  promul* 
gated  the  principles  of  the  Beformation. 

The  HreacJiery  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  France,  filled 
the  Scotch  nation  with  dissatis&ction  and  dread,  and  thus 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  advancement  of  evangel- 
ism in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Picts.  For  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  Scotch,  who  were  considerably  exasperated 
on  account  of  a  war  between  France  and  Philip  of  Spain, 
consort  of  the  intolerant  English  queen,  having  brought 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  present  regent  of  Scotland  Arran  having 
resigned  through  her  intrigues,  into  hostile  collision  with 
Mary  of  England,  the  Eling  of  France  sent  a  "  memorial "  to 
the  Scottish  parliament  soliciting  that  commissioners  might 
be  appointed  to  visit  Paris  and  give  validity  by  their  pres- 
ence to  the  approaching  nuptials  between  the  Dauphin — ^his 
eldest  son — and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  invitation  was 
accepted ;  and  parliament  appointed  eight  commissioners  to 
proceed  to  France  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial.  When  they  arrived  at  the  French  court  they 
were  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  every  proposition 
which  they  made  had  bestowed  upon  it,  apparently,  the  most 
distinguished  consideration.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  a  pomp  and  gorgeousness  hitherto  unparallelled,  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1668.  But  before  they  left  the  palace 
they  learned  that  the  house  of  Guise  had  been  acting  treach- 
erously :  and  that  the  young  queen  had,  under  great  induce* 
ments,  conveyed  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  in  the  event  of  their  being  ''no  issue  from  her  mar- 
riage "with  Francis.  The  commissioners  left  in  disgust. 
Four  of  them  died  on  their  way  home ;  and  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  some  of  the 
court  £Etvorites.  Knox  humorously  remarks,  that  they  lost 
their  lives  either  '*  by  an  Italian  posset,  or  French  figs,  or 
by  the  pottage  of  their  apothecary."    All  Scotland  was 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  dread,  and  she  became 
fhlly  convinced  that  France  was  her  most  dangerous  foe. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1668,  kindled  new  hope  in  every  refor- 
mer's heart.  "  Good  queen  Bess  "  threw  all  her  royal  influ- 
ence in  &vor  of  the  reformed  cause,  as  soon  as  she  assumed 
the  reins  of  power,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  into  execution 
what  existed  previously,  only  in  the  purpose  of  her  heart. 
Under  her  royal  counsel,  law  after  law  was  enacted  in  &vor 
of  reform,  until,  finally,  religion  was  established  in  England 
almost  as  it  now  exists. 

Elizabeth  did  not  confine  her  efforts  to  England.  She 
aided,  very  materially,  the  reformers  in  Scotland  in  their 
last — ^their  final  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by 
flimishing  both  money  and  troops.  Without  the  aid  of 
Elizabeth  the  Lords  ot  the  Congregation  could  not  have 
resisted,  successfully,  the  combined  arms  of  the  queen  regent 
and  the  king  of  France.  But  with  her  assistance  the  refor- 
mers soon  brought  the  popish  party  to  terms,  and  the  troops 
of  France  and  England  retired  from  Scotland  according  to 
the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  but  not  until  monasteries,  Cathe- 
drals and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Perth,  Scone,  St. 
Andrews,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh  and  other  places  had  been 
utterly  demolished,  and  Leith  had  been  besieged. 

By  the  death  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1660,  a  powerflil  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  was  removed.  One  week  after  her  death  the 
French  commissioners  arrived  in  Edinburgh  clothed  with 
power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred above.  These  were  soon  followed  by  similar  com- 
missioners from  Elizabeth.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  negotia- 
tions were  concluded;  on  the  16th  the  French  troops  em- 
barked at  Leith,  and  the  regiments  of  Elizabeth  took  up  their 
march  for  England. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mary  was  devotedly  attached  to  her 
own  house  of  Guise,  and  labored  to  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  Beformation 
cause.    She  gave  many  promises,  it  is  true,  from  time  to 
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time,  when  it  best  served  her  purpose  to  do  so,  but  with 
wanton  perfidy  she  violated  them  all.  Scotland  was  hap- 
pily rid  of  a  regent  who  practiced  such  duplicity,  and  had 
succeeded  by  her  intrigue  in  conveying  her  adopted  country 
to  the  French  monarch,  by  having  the  crown-matrimonial 
conferred  on  her  son-in-law,  Francis  11. 

The  great  instrumentality  was  the  Preached  Word,  accom- 
panied by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  j&nd 
John  Kkox  did  more  than  any  other  preacher  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Beformation.  Our  space  forbids  us  enter- 
ing into  a  lengthened  accoimt  of  his  connection  with  the 
great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  matters  referred  to  above.  A  mere  outline  must 
suffice.  The  Immortal  Beformer  was  bom  at  Gifford  near 
Haddington  in  the  year  1505.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  had  even  taken  priestly  orders.  After 
the  assassination  of  Beaton  he  retired  to  tibie  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  for  safety.  When  the  castle  surrendered  he  was 
sent  to  France.  In  1549  he  visited  England  and  remained 
there  until  after  the  death  of  Edward  YL  The  intolerance 
of  Mary  drove  him  to  Geneva  where  he  remained  until  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  English  reftigees  at 
Frankfort  to  become  their  pastor.  Circumstances  arose 
which  rendered  it  imperative  for  him  to  leave  Frankfort,  and 
he  returned  to  Geneva,  ''and  from  thence  to  Dieppe,  and 
thereafter  to  Scotland  "  where  he  arrived  in  1565.  He  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  ministerial  labors  in  his  native  land 
until  he  received  a  call  from  his  former  congregation  at 
Geneva  and  returned  to  the  Continent  in  1556. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  after  Ejiox's  departure,  until 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  wrote  him  a  pressing  letter 
to  return,  as  his  counsel  and  labors  were  essential,  in  their 
estimation,  to  the  triumphant  success  of  their  cause.  After 
various  delays,  Enox  landed  at  Leith  on  the  2d  day  of  May, 
1559.  After  stopping  ''  two  nights"  in  Edinburgh,  he  re- 
paired to  Dundee,  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Perth,  (St. 
Johnston,)  where  the  reformers  were  concentrating  their 
forces.    Here  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  idolatries  of 
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Borne,  which  raised  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  ''new  religion."  Immediately 
after  the  sermon,  "  a  certain  priest  in  contempt  would  go  to 
the  mass;"  a  young  boy,  who  was  standing  by,  exclaimed, 
''This  is  intolerable  I"  and  the  priest  struck  him  a  blow. 
In  resentment  of  the  indignity,  the  boy  hurled  a  stone  at 
the  priests'  head,  missing  which,  it  "hit  the  tabernacle,  and 
brake  an  image."  The  populace  &vored  the  boy,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  was  a  general  tumult.  Hence  followed 
ihat  wholesale  demolition  and  the  siege  of  Leith,  to  which 
we  have  referred  above,  that  led  to  the  "treaty  of  peace" 
and  the  evacuation  of  Scotland  by  the  French  and  English 
troops.  The  preaching  of  Knox,  accompanied  by  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the  main  instrumental- 
ity in  bringing  about  this  happy  state  of  things. 

But  Knox  was  not  the  only  preacher  whose  ministrations 
were  blessed.  Many  of  the  Bomish  clergy  had  become 
converts  to  the  new  religion,  and  assiduously  promulgated 
its  hallowed  and  hallowing  doctrines.  Thus  Bome  carried 
the  elements  of  destruction  in  her  own  bosom,  and  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  a  nation  might  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in  a  day. 

But  the  Beformation  must  have  the  sanction  of  law.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  free  parliament  met  on  the  1st  of  August,  1660. 
The  Protestants  presented  a  memorial  praying  that  the  anti- 
christian  system  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that  purity  of 
worship  and  discipline  be  restored.  In  compliance  with  this 
memorial,  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  John  Knox,  John  Winram,  John  Spotswood,  John  Wil- 
lock,  John  Bow,  and  John  Douglas  (six  John's)  was  ratified 
by  the  Estates  on  the  17th  day  of  August.  On  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  parliament  abolished  papal  supremacy — 
repealed  all  laws  in  favor  of  Popery — ^prohibited  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  under  pains  and  penalties — ^abolished  all 
laws  against  the  reformed  religion — and  drew  up  a  corona- 
tion oath  binding  the  king  to  support  and  defend  the  re- 
formed faith.  Thus  Presbyterianism  was  by  law  estab- 
lished in  Scotland.  >  And  the  First  General  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  six  ministers  and  thirty-four  lay  commissioners. 
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met  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1660. 

The  first  resuU  uxu  an  unchsped  and  unshackled  Bihle. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  a  sealed  book.  Chains  were  rivetted 
on  it,  as  if  it  were  a  slave.  In  the  year  1229  the  Council  of 
Toulouse  positively  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
the  laity.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  (1400)  Pope 
Alexander  m.  condemned  all  translations  into  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

Even  in  Scotland  the  Bible  had  been  a  prohibited  book 
prior  to  the  Beformation,  and  many  were  exiled  for  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  reading  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
True,  the  reforming  parliament  of  1648  granted  the  free 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  but  its  action  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  vacillation  of  the  regent  and  the  opposition  of  the 
clergy.  One  of  the  first  acts,  therefore,  of  the  free  parlia- 
ment, after  the  establishment  of  the  Beformation,  was  the 
unshackling  of  the  word  of  Gk>d  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  everything  that  was  contrary  to  the  Scriptures. 
The  people  were  now  accorded  ftdl  liberty  to  search  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ  that  they  might  be  made  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. They  searched  the  Scriptures  carefully,  constantly, 
and  prayerfrdly.  They  made  them  their  supreme  rule  and 
guide  in  all  tldngs.  They  renounced  and  abjured  the  de- 
crees of  councils  and  the  bulls  of  popes,  and  acknowledged 
the  binding  obligation  of  the  Bible  only.  Through  the 
truth,  Scotland  was  made  free  indeed.  What  a  glorious 
emancipation  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Bible  from  the  iron 
bondage  of  Popery ! 

The  next  benefit  accruing  from  the  Btformation  was  the 
unmolested  preaching  of  the  Oospel.  There  can  never  be  a 
healthy  state  of  religion  where  there  is  no  living  voice  in 
the  pulpit.  It  hath  pleased  God  through  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Beformation,  it  was  at  the  peril  of  men's  lives 
if  they  preached  tiie  word,  as  the  martyrdom  of  Hamilton, 
Wishart  and  others,  abundantly  corroborates.  Now  it  can 
be  preached  on  the  mountain  top  or  in  the  low  lying  valley. 
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in  the  splendid  cathedral  or  in  the  most  humble  chapel, 
without  molestation  or  annoyance.  The  great  distinguish- 
ing doctrine  of  the  Reformation  was  justification  by  fiEuth 
alone  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  upon 
this  doctrine  that  the  whole  &brio  of  our  glorious  Protestant- 
ism, or  Presbyterianism,  rests.  Take  it  away  and  you  sub- 
ject men,  again,  to  the  bondage  of  Some.  Justification  by 
faith  is  not  Lutheranism,  nor  Calvinism,  nor  Knoxism — it 
is  Bibleism  and  evangelism — and  so  long  as  the  pulpit  is 
filled  with  an  evangelical  ministry,  who  will,  like  Enoz, 
Hamilton  and  Wishart,  preach  boldly  and  fearlessly  ''the 
verity  of  Christ,"  there  is  no  danger  of  a  constitutional  re- 
publicanism. Let  us  manifest  our  high  appreciation  of  this 
inestimable  boon — a  preached  gospel — by  paying  all  due 
honor  and  respect  to  Christ's  servants. 

The  B^crmation  exerted  a  eahUary  influence  upon  Litem- 
ture.  In  this  regard  it  was  both  an  effect  and  acati^e.  Litera- 
ture and  religion  had  a  reflex  influence  upon  each  other. 
The  former  had  contributed  much  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  latter,  in  return  imparts  health  and  vigor  to 
the  former.  Revived  letters  would  soon  have  relapsed  into 
their  previous  lethargy  had  it  not  been  for  the  vivifying 
influences  which  the  Reformation  imparted.  It  secured  to 
Scotland  a  liberal  education  for  her  children.  Knox  saw 
full  well  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  abounding  ignorance.  He  looked 
upon  education  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  successflil 
propagation  of  the  gospel  and  bestowed  upon  it  much  care 
and  attention.  In  the  ''Book  of  Discipline,''  which  was 
drawn  up  with  his  own  pen,  there  is  one  whole  chapter  de- 
voted to  schools,  colleges  and  xmiversities.  "  Of  necessitie 
therefore  we  judge  it,"  says  the  reformer,  "  that  every  several 
kirk  have  one  schoolmaister  appointed."  This  idea  Enox 
learned  from  Calvin,  at  Gbneva,  for  he  was  "the  &ther  of 
popular  education,  and  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  free 
schools."  Our  common  school  systen-— one  of  the  best  in 
the  world — ^is  not  an  American  invention ;  we  have  derived 
it  from  the  parochial  scheme  established  by  Knox  at  the 
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very  commencemeBt  of  the  Beformation,  than  which  there 
has  not  been  a  better  invented  since.  Literature  and  science 
have  made  greater  progress  since  the  Reformation  than  they 
had  for  fifteen  centuries  before.  Shortly  after  its  consum- 
mation the  literary  hemisphere  was  lit  up  by  as  brilliant  a 
galaxy  of  learned  men  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And 
wherever  you  find  Scotch  Presbytery,  there  you  find  a 
people  educated,  at  least,  in  the  grand  and  sublime  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

It  secured  the  blessing  of  Liberty.  A  truly  religious 
people  will  always  be  a  free  people.  They  cannot  believe 
in  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong ;  nor  in  the 
right  of  one  man  or  a  few  men  to  establish  or  abolish  laws 
at  pleasure.  The  reformers  exploded  this  doctrine  in  the 
Church  first  and  then  in  the  State.  They  evolved  the  great 
principle  which  underlies  all  sound  government — ^the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  in  subordination  to  the 
laws  of  God,  from  whom  they  derive  all  power.  The  genius 
of  popery  makes  war  upon  this  principle  and  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  that  one  man  hisus  a  right  to  govern  all.  The  refor- 
mers, however,  sapped  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious 
tjrranny,  and  delivered  the  nations  from  a  degrading  servi- 
tude. Wherever  they  went  they  breathed  nothing  but  sen- 
timents of  liberty.  American  republicanism  is  Culdee  pres- 
byterianism  in  another  form — ^its  foundation  is  Ptesbytery. 
James  YI.  of  Scotland  was  not  feur  astray  when  he  said, 
"  Presbytery  is  only  fit  for  a  nation  of  republicans."  Liberty 
— ^independence — ^the  right  of  private  judgment — ^the  free 
exercise  of  thought  and  discussion  and  a  horrid  dread  of  the 
intrusion  of  tyrants  and  despots,  are  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tants of  Scotch  Presbytery  wherever  it  is  found. 

Lreland  has  suflfered  much  owing  to  her  connection  with 
Popery.  She  gets  credit  but  seldom  for  her  virtues  and 
achievements.  And  yet  Presbyterian  Ulster  has  left  her 
impress,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  many  lands.  American 
"gaols  and  penitentaries"  are  not  "fiU^',  with  her  Presby- 
terian population.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  much  for 
the  welfare  and  glory  of  this  nation.    The  Rev.  Francis 
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M'Eemie,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  the  first 
minister  that  ever  preached  Presbyterianism  in  these  United 
States.  James  Logan,  from  Connty  Armagh,  bequeathed 
to  Philadelphia  one  of  "the  first  public  libraries  she  ever 
possessed."*  It  is  said  that  the  Ulster  Scots,  inspired  with 
the  love  of  liberty  which  their  fore&thers  manifested  at 
Bannockburn  and  Drumdog,  Derry  and  the  Boyne,  fur- 
nished men  for  the  volunteer  companies  of  Pennsylvania  in 
76,  in  the  proportion  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  "  The 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  exclusively  Protestant,  refused 
to  vote  any  aid  for  the  (revolutionary)  war."  "Gteneral 
Jackson,"  one  of  the  best  iSresidents  that  ever  held  the  helm 
of  American  aflEairs,  "  was  bom  somewhere  between  Carrick- 
fergus  and  the  shores  of  the  United  States."  John  Dunlop, 
a  native  of  Strabane,  "issued  the  first  daily  paper  published 
in  America." 

From  whom  did  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence 
issue  in  this  country  ?  From  Irish  Presbyterians.  Bancroft 
is  good  authority  on  this  subject.  He  says :  "  The  first 
public  voice  in  America  for  disolving  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain  came  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
the  Dutch  of  New  York,  nor  the  planters  of  Virginia,  but 
from  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians."  It  is  recorded  in  the 
archives  and  annals  of  the  nation ;  and,  though  some  may 
be  slow  to  acknowledge  it,  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  who  were  of 
Irish-Scotch  descent,  issued  the  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  ever  was  made  in  this  country.  They 
"brought  to  the  new  world,"  says  Bancroft,  "the  creed, 
the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the  courage  of  the  Covenanters." 
In  March,  1851,  says  Putnam,  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  affirmed  that  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion was  published  in  June,  1776 — ^and  that  large  portions 


*  Host  of  these  fkots  are  taken  from  a  work  published  by  De  Witt  and 
DaTenport,  New  Torkrin4855,  and  entitled  Irish  Protestant  Letters.  So 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ooUate  them  with  the  National  ArchlTes, 
and  the  different  United  States  histories,  they  have  been  found  correct. 
They  haye  also  been  corroborated  by  private  correspondence. 
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of  it  were  embodied  in  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  block  of  marble  which  Carolina  famished 
for  the  Washington  Monument  bears  this  inscription 
— "North  Carolina  Declaration  of  Independence,  Meck- 
lenburg, May  20|  1776.''  Charles  Thompson,  a  native  of 
Maghera,  who  was  elected  Secretary,  as  we  learn  from  the 
National  Archives  as  well  as  the  authority  quoted  above, 
of  the  first  OontinerUal  Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia 
in  1774,  and  held  the  office  for  about  fifteen  years,  tran- 
scribed Jefferson's  original  draft  with  his  own  hand;  and 
John  Dunlop,  referred  to  above,  was  the  "first"  newspaper 
proprietor  who  gave  it  publication.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance,  both  in  senti- 
ment and  phraseology,  between  the  Mecklenburgian  and 
Jeffersonian  declaration,  and  both  seem  to  have  a  common 
paternity  in  the  Covenants  of  Scotland. 

Irish-Scotch  Presbyterianism  has  not  only  given  to  these 
United  States  a  mod^  after  which  to  construct  their  govern- 
ment, but  bestowed  upon  them,  also,  great  and  unspeakable 
advantages.  It  has  an  interest  in  the  national  prosperity. 
It  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  national  existence.  It 
has  not  lost  the  spirit  which  it  manifested  at  Mecklenburg, 
as  traitors  will  soon  learn  if  they  should  attempt  to  betray 
their  country. 

The  Beformation  was  not  the  "birth"  of  Protestantism.  It 
was  not  the  invention  of  new,  but  the  revival  of  old  doctrines. 
It  was  not  the  creation  of  new,  but  the  resurrection  of  old 
truths— even  truths  which  had  lain  buried  for  centuries  be- 
neath the  rubbish  and  mummery  of  popery.  Popery  had 
scarcely  an  existence  before  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1646 ;  but  Presbytery  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  Presbyterianism  of  Enox  Mras  only  a  revival 
of  the  system  which  had  been- maintained  by  Columba  and 
his  followers.  The  Beformation  in  Scotland  was  an  exhuma- 
tion of  the  Culdee  witnesses — ^the  birth  of  a  i?e-formed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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Abticlb  IL— Thoughts  on  iNTBBCOMicumoN. 

Every  sincere  follower  of  CluSst  honors  liis  Master  and 
desires  to  obey  Iiim.  He  aims  to  do  wliatsoever  his  Lord 
has  commanded  him.  As  the  servant  of  Christ  he  delights 
to  do  His  will,  for  Hia  commands  are  not  grievous.  These 
commands  relate  to  all  duty — to  the  believer's  duty  to  Gk>d 
directly — to  hia  fellow  beings  in  all  the  relations  of  social 
and  civil  life— and  to  his  connection  with  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  church  of  Gk>d  in  our  world.  Among  the  duties  of  the 
Christiap,  in  the  Church,  is  a  regard  to  ordinances  divinely 
appointed ;  and  among  these  is  an  ordinance  intended  to 
keep  professing  Christians  in  remembrance  of  their  Master. 
In  establishing  this  ordinance,  He  said: — "This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me." 

A  profession  of  fiEuth  in  Jesus  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him 
is  made  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Men  are  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  Church 
without  satisfying  the  officers  of  the  Church  that  their  views 
are  Scriptural.  Continuing  to  hold  these  views,  and  to 
adorn  them  by  a  consistent  practice,  they  have  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  members  of  the  Church ; 
and  among  these  the  partaking  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
Every  society  must  have  some  system  of  laws  for  preserving 
its  peace  and  good  order,  and  for  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  it  has  been  established.  In  the  church,  the  com- 
fort and  growth  of  the  members  are  not  only  promoted  by 
partaking  ot  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  purity  of  the  whole 
body  is  to  be  preserved  by  excluding  from  it  all  who  seri- 
ously depart  from  soundness  of  doctrine  or.  consistency  of 
practice. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  Church  on  earth  if  all 
her  members  were  joined  together  in  one  mind  and  one 
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judgment  respecting  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  worship 
required  by  the  command  of  her  Lord ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  churches  have  widely  different  views  of  the  doctrines 
which  ought  to  be  preached  and  believed ;  and  just  as  widely 
different  views  about  the  nature,  design,  and  use  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  A  great  many  doctrines  are  called 
scriptural  which  have  very  little  claim  to  this  character ; 
and  many  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  popular  and  widely 
practiced,  from  which  we  feel  constrained  to  differ.  Because 
of  this  difference  of  practice  we  are  often  misunderstood; 
hence  we  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  scriptural  character 
of  the  practice  of  restricted  conmiunion  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  opposed  to  unlimited,  or  indefinitely 
limited  communion^— commonly  called  open  communion,  or 
catholic  communion. 

And  here  we  observe  that  we  have  no  right  to  make  laws 
on  this,  or  any  other  subject  clearly  taught  in  the  word  of 
God.  Our  concern  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
Head  of  the  church  and  apply  it. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  about  what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  the  conditions  of  membership  in  it  in  that  state ;  but 
finding  the  church  in  an  imperfect  and  divided  condition, 
we  believe  there  should  be  an  approval  of  the  principles 
embraced  in  the  profession  of  any  particular  church,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  understood  by  her  members;  that  these 
should  be  embraced  under  a  belief  and  approval  of  their 
scriptural  character ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  Christian 
truth  and  purity  of  practice  requires  that  no  persistent  op- 
position to  the  principles  of  that  profession  should  be 
tolerated  in  her  members;  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  are  under  obligation  to  apply  these  principles  in  the 
reception  of  members  to  the  ei\joyment  of  the  privileges  of 
the  church ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  by  making 
such  departure  from  them  a  sufficient  cause  for  excluding 
members  from  communion  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

To  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  examine  and  re- 
gard the  teachings  of  the  word  of  Qtod  on  this  subject,  the 
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practice  of  certain  churches,  calling  themselves  Christian 
seems  strange.  The  practice  of  Universalists  is  thus  stated 
by  Matthew  Hale  Smith :  "  There  meet  at  the  Universalists' 
table  the  atheist,  the  deist,  the  profane,  the  gambler,  the 
drinker,  and  the  adulterer.  I  have  seen  them  all  together 
at  one  table.  I  have  broken  the  bread  to  them  all."  Of  the 
practice  of  another  congregation  he  thus  speaks : — "  At  such 
times"— communion  occasions — "  the  elements  are  passed  to 
the  whole  congregation  indiscriminately.  Boys  and  girls, 
taking  the  bread  as  it  was  passed  to  them,  converted  it  into 
play-balls."  Among  some  other  denominations  the  ordin- 
ance is  considered  to  be  merely  a  social  manifestation  of  re^ 
gard  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
communicant  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

But  these  things  need  not  surprise  any  person,  when  we 
find  ministers  of  denominations  commonly  called  and  con- 
sidered evangelical,  denying  that  admission  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  has  any  connection  with  qualifications  for  member- 
ship, or  with  the  administration  of  discipline  in  the  church 
of  God. 

We  have  said  that  men  were  originally  admitted  to  the 
church  by  baptism  and  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
We  have  nowhere,  in  precise  words,  the  profession  which 
they  made — but  the  apostles  were  to  teach  all  things  which 
Christ  had  commxinded — men  professed  obedience  to  iJl  things 
which  Christ  had  commanded.  What  these  things  were,  in 
their  nature  and  number  we  have  to  gather  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. While  the  precise  terms  of  this  profession  are  not 
recorded,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some 
well-known  and  distinctly-understood  system  of  truth  and 
conduct,  to  which,  as  long  as  a  man  adhered,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and,  when  he  de- 
parted seriously  from  these,  he  was  entitled  to  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Hence  the  Apostle  John  wrote  of  cer- 
tain men — "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of 
us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us;  but  they  went  out  that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  1  John  ii.  19. 

14 
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There  was,  in  apostolic  times,  suoh  a  thing  as  heresy — that 
is,  an  opinion,  or  a  practice  founded  on  it,  subversive  of 
some  important  principle  of  scriptural  truth.  The  Apostle 
Paul  very  pointedly  tells  us  what  the  oflScers  of  the  church 
are  to  do  with  men  who  hold  such  opinions.  ''  A  man  that 
is  a  heretic,  after  a  first  and  second  admonition  reject." — 
Titus  iii.  10.  Evidently  there  was  such  a  thing  as  discip- 
line in  the  church — admonition  once  and  again ;  and  if  that 
course  was  not  effectual,  there  was  such  a  thing — so  well 
known — so  commonly  practised  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
need  to  explain  it — ^as  rejection ; — and  that,  not  rejection 
from  hearing  the  Gospel  preached,  not  such  a  thing  as  for- 
bidding any  man  to  live,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  as  holily 
and  as  unblamably  as  he  pleased,  but  a  rejection  from  the 
society  of  Christians  as  such,  and  the  taking  away  from 
him  the  right  and  privilege  of  being  named  and  known  as 
a  Christian. 

How  this  was  done  and  what  it  implies  we  learn  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians the  apostle  mentions  such  a  sin  as  is  not  even  named 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  this  sin  was  practiced  by  one 
/  of  the  members  of  that  Church.  The  Church,  instead  of 
exercising  discipline  on  that  erring  member,  rather  gloried 
in  him.  What  does  the  apostle  direct  them  to  do  ?  You 
have  his  command  in  1.  Cor.  v.  8-5.  *'  For  I  verily,  as 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged  already  as 
though  I  were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  so  done 
this  deed,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye 
are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  fiesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Here  it  is  plainly  implied  that  there  are  two  kingdoms  in 
this  world,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
If  men  hold  opinions  and  follow  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  Scriptures  they  must  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  admonished,  and  if  they  do  not  abandon  their 
error,  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  the  apostle  commands  in 
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the  passage  just  referred  to ;  and  his  judgment  is  given  in 
the  direction  of  the  18th  verse,  "  Wherefore  put  away  from 
among  yourselves  that  wicked  person." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  we  find  commendations 
of  churches  that  were  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
Hence  the  character  of  the  message  to  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
Eev.  ii.  2-3.  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor,  and  thy 
patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  that  are  evil : 
and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles  and 
are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars."  Just  as  this  Church  is 
commended  because  she  cannot  bear  them  thai  are  evil,  and 
because  she  tried,  rejected  and  exposed  false  teachers,  so  is 
the  Church  of  Thyatira  blamed  for  the  want  of  faithfulness 
shown  in  her  course.  Rev.  ii.  20.  '*  Notwithstanding  I  have 
a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman 
Jezabel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to 
seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols."  The  numerous  passages  in  the  apostolic 
writings  containing  similar  principles  clearly  show  that  men 
were  excluded  from  the  privileges  and  name  of  Christians 
by  being  excluded  from  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  TertuUian, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  clearly  refers  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  discipline  for  which  we  contend, 
as  the  apostolic  practice,  and  as  the  practice  of  his  day. 
Speaking  of  such  men  as  claimed  to  be  Christians  whilst 
their  conduct  did  not  correspond  to  their  profession,  he  says 
— "  Such  in  truth  take  no  part  in  our  religous  assemblies — 
such  receive  not  with  us  the  communion."  Thus  do  we 
show  the  scriptural  principle  and  the  application  of  it  in 
exclusion  from  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  for  error  in  doctrine 
and  practice. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  position  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  establish  is  admitted,  in  some  shape,  by  every  church 
that  pretends  to  exercise  any  care  over  the  doctrinal  princi- 
ples and  the  becoming  practice  of  her  members.  It  is  prac- 
ticed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  churches  in  the  case  of 
their  own  members — ^but,  in  the  Christian  intercourse  of  one 
church  with  another  church,  holding  principles  and  practices 
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80  distinct  that  the  churches,  for  some  reason,  have  separate 
organizations,  it  is  contended  that  these  principles  shonld 
not  apply,  and  it  is  altogether  unwarrantable  to  apply  them, 
because  it  is  unscriptural,  uncharitable  and  unchristian  I 

Let  us  consider  these  charges.  The  church  exists  on  the 
earth  under  various  organizations,  and  every  organization 
must  be  supposed  to  have  its  peculiar  form  for  some  valid 
reason.  They  differ  about  a  great  many  things,  and  things 
of  importance.  There  is  no  infallible  council  to  which  we 
can  reier  these  questions  for  decision,  and  so  every  man  has 
to  form  his  own  opinion  and  act  as  his  judgment  and  con- 
science, under  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  God,  may 
dictate.  For  example ;  under  a  conviction  of  truth  a  man 
wishes  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  but  he  finds  that  he 
can  only  be  received  under  a  view  of  the  initiatory  ordinance 
which  requires  him  to  believe  that  baptism  can  be  scriptu- 
rally  administered  only  to  persons  of  adult  years ;  and  then 
can  be  scripturally  administered  only  by  the  immersion  of 
the  candidate  in  water.  This  man  has  carefully  examined 
that  subject,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  view  is  un 
scriptural — ^that  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  enjoined  by 
the  Head  of  the  church,  and  he  cannot  assent  to  the  condi- 
tion without  violating  his  judgment  and  conscience.  What 
can  such  a  man  do  but  seek  a  connection  somewhere  else  ? 
and  how  can  he  admit  the  idea  that  it  is  right  to  acknowledge 
a  whole  church  as  scriptural  by  communing  as  a  member  of 
another  church  with  men  whose  views  of  an  ordinance, 
without  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  man  has  a 
right  to  be  called  a  Christian— compelled  him  to  turn  away 
from  her  doors?  If  the  claims  of  a  church  organization  are 
unscriptural,  they  must  be  opposed  by  a  conscientious  man, 
in  his  refusal  to  join  her  membership ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
remain  unchanged  he  is  bound  to  refrain  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  scriptural  nature  of  those  views  necessarily 
made  by  communing  with  that  church. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  other  points.  The  peace, 
purity  and  efficiency  of  a  church  greatly  depends  on  her 
government  and  organization  for  doing  the  work  of  her 
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Master.  These  things,  in  the  view  of  men,  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  errors,  or  with  tendencies  to  error.  A  man 
may,  as  a  private  Christian,  have  much  enjoyment  in  mem* 
bership,  and  may  do  much  for  the  canse  of  Christ  in  certain 
church  organizations — ^but  if  &r-seeing  men  examine  these 
systems  and  find  in  them  claims  necessarily  required  to  be 
acknowledged  as  scriptural  before  they  can  exercise  the 
ministry  or  employ  their  talents  in  these  churches  to  the 
glory  of  God,  what  can  they  do  but  take  their  stand  on  what 
they  consider  scriptural  ground,  and  unite  with  those  who 
hold  views  identical  with  their  own?  The  principle,  "Sim 
that  is  tveak  in  the  faith  receive  yc,"  will  not  apply  to  all  men ; 
and  while  it  has  its  scriptural  application  and  limits,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  those  who  are  thus  received 
are  received  "  that  they  may  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things 
who  is  the  Head."  The  ministry  are  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  counsel  of  Gbd  must  be  delivered ; 
and  the  whole  truth  unfolded,  and  by  them  enforced,  and 
received  by  believers  according  to  their  ability,  and  applied 
by  the  whole  church  to  the  sins  that  prevail  in  the  world ; 
and  whenever  men,  as  individuals,  or  in  their  church  capa- 
city, require  things  unscriptural,  or  become  faithless  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  there  must  be  an  application  of  the  commands 
of  Christ,  either  by  expelling  them,  or  by  withdrawing  from 
them,  as  the  case  may  require.  By  neglecting  to  act  on 
these  principles,  error,  superstition  and  will- worship,  always 
have  crept  into  the  church,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  ever  must  creep  into  it ;  and  our  faith  must  then  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God. 

The  maintainance  of  discipline  to  preserve  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  practice  makes  regulated  or  restricted  communion 
necessary  in  the  present  imperfect  and  divided  state  of  the 
church.  Separate  churches  exist  because  of  some  important 
diGEerence  of  doctrine,  discipline,  worship  or  practice.  They 
show  their  views  to  all  men  in  what  we  may  call  their 
Confessions  of  Faith.  There  is  just  the  same  need  for  con- 
sistently maintainiDg  these  systems  that  there  is  for  having 
them  at  all.    Are  churches  that  have  these  confessions  in 
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earnest  in  their  profession  that  they  believe  them  ?  If  so, 
how  can  discipline  be  maintained  in  any  chnrch,  with  any 
degree  of  consistency,  if  these  principles  are  practically  laid 
aside  by  inviting  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  members  of 
churches  openly  opposed  to  the  known  and  publicly  avowed 
principles  of  the  church  inviting  them  to  commune?  A 
member  of  a  church  holding  certain  principles,  takes  his 
seat  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  by  invitation  of  the  oflSciating 
minister,  or  official  authority  of  a  church  declaring  his  prin- 
ciples erroneous.  A  regular  member  of  the  church,  extend- 
ing the  invitation,  adopts  the  same  principle  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  discipline  for  holding  them.  How  can  the  church 
so  acting  inflict  censure  with  any  degree  of  consistency  ? 
Every  man  who  knows  what  justice  is  musv  see  that  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  such  a  case  is  strangely  inconsistent 
with  all  principles  of  candor ;  and  the  practical  result  must 
be  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  principles  of  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  are  merely  a  profession,  and  are  not  intended 
to  be  a  practical  reality. 

But  the  matter  should  not  stop  at  this  point.  If  no  injury 
results  from  practically  saying  that  distinctive  principles 
are  not  a  thing  to  be  maintained  by  making  admission  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  measure  of  a  disciplinary  character  for 
securing  soundness  of  faith  and  purity  of  practice,  why  do 
churches  that  commune  with  one  another  keep  up  their  dis- 
tinct organizations?  If  there  is  sufficient  purity  in  doctrine, 
government,  discipline  and  worship  to  justify  intercom- 
munion, as  a  common  practice,  why  do  not  these  organiza- 
tions give  up  their  principles  which  they,  by  their  course, 
practically  declare  to  be  only  matters  of  preference,  and 
unite  on  a  common  basis,  and  thus  give  unity  and  harmony 
to  the  church  ?  Schism  is  loudly  bewailed  by  the  liberal 
Christian,  and  sadly  deplored  by  the  serious  one,  but  in 
unrestricted  communion  distinctive  principles  and  practices 
are  avowedly  treated  as  matters  of  indifference ;  and  while 
this  is  so  can  there  be  any  consistency  between  this  profes- 
sion and  the  continuance  of  separate  organizations  ? 

But  while  adherence  to  fixed  principles  in  admitting 
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members  to  the  commuDion  of  the  church  only  through  the 
approval  of  the  properly  constituted  officers  of  the  church 
is  considered  uncharitable,  in  reality  almost  alf  denomina- 
tions and  sections  of  the  church  do  have  some  limitation  of 
the  practice.  K  there  is  a  restriction  laid  on  any  professing 
follov^er  of  Christ,  the  principle  is  the  same  as  ours.  The 
diflference  betweeen  those  who  limit  it,  and  ourselves  lies  in 
the  application  of  it,  and,  if  it  is  left  to  men  to  commune  in 
any  church,  at  any  time,  just  on  their  own  views  that  they 
are  Christians,  the  privilege  of  communion  is  thrown  open 
to  all. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  views  of  Robert  Hall.  Mr. 
Hall  believed  that  no  man  was  scripturally  baptized  unless 
he  had  been  immersed  in  adult  years,  and  yet  he  communed 
with  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  in&ncy,  on  the  ground 
that  they,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy,  were  really  not 
baptized  at  all,  hxxtbelieved  that  they  had  been  baptized  scrip- 
turally. In  defence  of  this  principle  he  was  logically  compel- 
led to  take  the  position  that  baptism  is  not,  scripturally,  a 
pre-requisite  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper — thus 
abrogating  a  prominent  ordinance  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
But  why  did  not  Mr.  Hall  carry  out  his  principle  to  its 
legitimate  consequences  ?  If  a  man  may  properly  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  without  being  baptized  in  any  form,  or 
because  he  thinks  he  has  been  properly  baptized,  why  not 
for  the  same  reason,  admit'  a  Unitarian,  or  a  man  who  is 
sincere  in  holding  any  opinion  whatever  ?  Evidently,  on  this 
principle,  a  man's  sincerity  of  belief  is  the  ground  on  which 
his  right  to  a  seat  at  the  Lord's  table  is  based ;  and  this 
would  lead  to  the  right  of  the  advocate  of  any  opinion  what- 
ever, sincerely  believing  his  views  to  be  correct,  to  have  his 
place  at  a  communion  table  wheresoever  he  pleased ;  and 
this  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  doctrine. 

But  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  all  times  shows 
the  benefit  and  the  necessity  of  carefully  guarding  the  purity 
of  the  church;  either  by  excluding  errorists  from  communion 
while  the  friends  of  truth  had  the  power,  or  by  mihdramng 
from  them  when  error  holds  sway.    Did  our  limits  permit, 
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it  could  easily  be  shown  how  zealously  the  friends  of  truth, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  contended  for  it  by  exclud- 
ing even  those  who  styled  themselves  orthodox,  and  who 
censured  these  ancient  Puritans  for  their  want  of  regard  for 
the  verity  of  the  church.  Was  there  ever  approved  inter- 
communion between  Trinitarian  and  Arian?  All  men 
competent  to  answer,  say  no.  The  reformers  withdrew  from 
a  corrupt  church.  The  Puritans  of  England  and  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  as  the  general  practice,  refused  to 
commune  with  the  Prelatists  of  their  day.  Perhaps  men 
think — ^we  know  that  many  do  think — ^that  those  are  things 
which  belong  only  to  the  past.  Has  the  nature  of  men 
changed  7  Have  truth  and  error  changed  their  nature  or 
their  influence  7  The  man  is  blind  who  thinks  so.  Has  not 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  been  twice  com- 
pelled in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  century  to  sepa- 
rate into  two  organizations  in  order  to  preserve  her  purity 
and  efficiency?  and  on  the  last  occasion  was  not  the  Old 
School  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  oflf  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries to  preserve  the  existence  of  truth  and  purity ;  under 
such  circumstances,  too,  as  to  cause  the  exscinded  portion  of 
the  church  still  to  claim  the  title  of  the  Constitutional  As- 
sembly ?  These  organizations  are  likely  to  exist ,  and  when 
we  look  at  the  claims  of  High  Church  Episcopaey  in  our 
country,  every  reflecting  mind  sees  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  visible  imity  can  be  secured  among  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ ;  and  that  there  are  numerous  indications 
that  the  truth  must  be  much  more  widely  spread — ^know- 
ledge still  more  increased — ^much  more  attention  given  to  the 
causes  of  separation  than  has  heretofore  been  given,  before 
men  can  be  brought,  with  safety  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
with  comfort  to  their  spiritual  interests,  to  abandon  the 
course  which  experience  shows  to  be  unnecessary  in  our 
sinful  world. 

We  briefly  notice  a  few  objections  to  the  practice  of 
limited  communion,  originating  in  a  want  of  reflection. 

Ist.  It  is  claimed  that  *'  The  lahk  is  theLorcPs,^^  and  hence 
the  inference  is,  that  man  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  any 
who  desire  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 
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On  the  same  principle,  the  church  is  the  Lord's ;  and  it 
should  be  claimed  that  every  man  who  chooses  may  enter 
any  church  he  chooses,  behave  as  he  chooses,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  no  authority.  The  church  is  the  Lord's ;  the  table 
is  also  the  Lord's ;  but  he  has  appointed  officers  and  regula- 
tions  respecting  the  qualifications  of  those  who  desire  to 
enter  the  church,  and  he  has  required  that  those  who  take 
a  seat  at  his  table  shall  be  sound  in  belief  and  practice,  and 
he  commends  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  duty,  and  cen- 
sures officers  who  are  negligent. 

2d.  If  we  cannot  commune  on  earth,  how  shall  we  in 
heaven  ? 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be 
heard;  but  the  fact,  that  those  who  occupy  stations  as  mas- 
ters in  Israel  use  the  objection  as  an  argument,  shows  how 
little  reflection  has  been  exercised  on  this  subject.  The 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  other  parables  of  a  kindred  prin- 
ciple, show  that  the  church  on  earth  is  in  an  imperfect  con- 
dition. A  time  is  coming  when  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
shall  be  separated — ^the  tares  burned  in  the  fire,  and  the 
wheat  gathered  into  the  gamer.  Until  that  time  shall  come 
provision  has  been  made  to  hinder  the  tares  firom  choking 
the  wheat.  The  mixed  and  imperfect  state  of  the  church 
shall  come  to  an  end.  Every  plant  that  our  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up ;  and  then  shdl 
the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father :  then  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  annoy  in 
all  the  Lord's  holy  mountain. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  this  course  excommunicates 
all  members  of  aJl  churches  with  which  we  do  not  com- 
mune. 

This  charge  is  a  very  serious  one.  How  is  it  sustained  ? 
Every  church  that  has  a  profession  of  principles  exercises 
discipline  of  some  kind  over  her  members — admonition, 
reproof,  suspension,  excommunication.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  this  discipline  can  be  exercised  only  over  those 
who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  church.  No  Pro- 
testant Church  organization  can  claim  the  power  to  exercise 
discipline  over  another — ^none  submits  to  the  authority  of 
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another.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  certain  principles  and 
practices  are  inconsistent  with  truth  and  Christian  purity  of 
practice;  if  these  are  found  in  the  conduct  of  our  members, 
they  lay  that  member  subject  to  discipline.  Step  after  step 
he  is  dealt  with,  and  only  after  all  milder  means  have  failed 
— ^after  all  regard  for  the  truths  be  has  professed  is  dis- 
regarded, is  he  excommunicated.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
suspend  a  member  for  doctrinal  or  practical  error  without 
deciding  on  the  point — Is  he  or  is  he  not  a  Christian  7  The 
only  point  that  the  officers  of  the  church  need  to  decide,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  is,  the  consistency  or  incon-  ^ 
sistency  between  his  principles  and  his  profession. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  any  church,  bringing  the 
principles  of  her  profession  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  her 
own  members  when  they  transgress  any  of  the  requirements 
of  duty,  can  object  to  her  course  ?  If  one  man  is  the  sub- 
ject of  discipline, — ^whether  admonition,  reproof,  suspension, 
or  excommunication — ^is  it  not  right  that'  all  holding  the 
same  views  should  be?  If  an  individual  is  the  subject  of 
discipline,  why  not  all  the  members  of  any  church,  if  they 
hold  the  same  views?  If,  for  example,  a  church  believes 
the  holding  of  unoffending  human  beings  in  involuntary  or 
undeserved  bondage,  and  the  breeding  of  human  beings  for 
profit  to  be  a  sin,  which  excludes  any  man  guilty  of  it  from 
her  membership,  how  can  that  church  admit  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  members  of  other  churches  tolerating  or  approving 
that  sin?  If  this  is  excommunication,  all  churches  that 
exercise  discipline  at  all  hold  it  as  well  as  we,  and  are  as 
liable  to  the  objection. 

Instead  of  excommunicating  members  of  other  churches 
by  restricted  communion,  the  members  of  the  churches  that 
most  consistently  practice  it  are  themselves  often  cut  off 
from  the  privilege  of  membership  in  other  churches  by 
conscientious  feelings  about  some  things  required  as  con- 
ditions of  membership,  or  the  toleration  of  what  appear  to 
be  dangerous  errors ;  and  it  does  not  become  men  who  pay 
no  regard  to  such  feelings  and  motives  to  apply  harsh 
epithets  to  those  who  conscienciously  differ  fi^m  them.  We 
cannot  walk  together  because  we  are  not  agreed ;  and  under 
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these  circumstances,  we  simply  say — ^to  our  own  Master 
we  stand  or  fall. 

The  Lord  hasten  the  day  when  the  causes  of  separation 
now  existing  shall  receive  more  consideration  and  examina- 
tion ;  when  greater  love  to  brethren  shall  prevail ;  when  all 
shall  see  eye  to  eye ;  when  there  shall  be  discrimination  be- 
tween matters  of  preference  and  matters  of  principle ;  when 
men  shall  inquire  which  of  these  should  rule ;  until  Judah 
shall  no  longer  vex  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  shall  no  longer 
envy  Judah. 


Art.  in. — Tractabianism  Traced  to  its  Sources. 

Puseyism,  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  attracting  public  attention,  and  generously  swell- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  Bomish  communion,  is  largely  indebted 
for  existence,  as  we  have  endieavored  to  establish  in  previous 
articles,  to  the  normal  prelacy  and  ritualism  of  the  English 
Church.  From  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  until  the  present 
hour,  that  church  has  evinced  a  singular  proneness  to  ap- 
proximate Bome  in  spirit  and  outward  forms.  Toward 
Popery  as  its  natural  centre  it  has  always  manifested  a  gra- 
vitating tendency;  this  centripetal  force  being,  however, 
checked  or  counteracted  by  certain  centrifuge  tendencies 
originating  either  within  the  church  itself,  or  in  the  circum^ 
stances  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  And,  just  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Church  of  England  has  had  in  re- 
lation to  Bome  its  aphelion  and  its  perihelion,  its  times  of 
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attraction  and  of  repulsion,  its  seasons  of  approach  and  of 
recession,  yet  its  entire  identification  with  Bomanism,  and 
its  delireTt^nce  from  Home's  mystic  bond  being  never  com- 
plete. It  merits  notice,  however,  that  those  occasions  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  verged  most  closely  upon 
Bomanism  have  been  precisely  those  on  which  she  has  been 
most  thoroughly  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  self-asser- 
tions, and  a  disposition  to  carry  out  her  prelatic,  ritualistic; 
in  a  word,  churchly  principles  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  her  aversion  to  Bomish 
alliance  has  been  most  apparent  in  those  periods  of  her 
history  when  she  has  been  least  enamored  of  herself,  and 
least  inclined  to  develop  with  rigorous  logic  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  ecclesiastical  polity.  These  fetcts,  which  may  be 
established  by  ample  evidence,  serve  to  reveal  in  a  very  un- 
mistakable manner  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  estimation  of  the  most  zealous  prelatists,  Laud 
and  his  confederates  were  logical  and  earnest  churchmen. 
Assuredly  Laud  did  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  baptism  for 
instance,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the 
English  Church  plainly  teach,  that  by  baptism,  or  in  neces- 
sary connection  with  it,  the  soul  is  regenerated,  and  the 
baptized  person  made  an  heir  of  heaven ;  nor  did  the  im- 
perious Archbishop  unduly  magnify  his  office,  if,  on  the 
administration  of  baptism  by  an  accredited  minister  of  the 
church,  such  momentous  issues  depend.  Yet  this  studied 
consistency  on  the  part  of  Laud  carried  him  not  only  to  the 
confines,  but  even  across  the  borders  of  Popery.  It  may 
be  argued,  indeed  by  those  who  desire  to  repel  tlie  charge 
which  we  bring  against  the  English  Church  of  having  a 
secret  sympathy  with  Popery,  that  Laud  directed  his  atten- 
tion only  to  one  department  of  the  standards  of  his  church, 
and  that  his  error  arose  from  the  exclusiveness  and  one- 
sidedness  of  his  contemplations.  Now  while  we  admit 
readily  the  obliquity  of  Laud's  vision,  and  hold  that  m  this 
respect  he  was  the  prototype  of  modem  Puseyism  we  can- 
not concede  that  the  egregious  errors  into  which  he  fell  are 
unsupported  by  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Had  he  considered  these  broadly  and  comprehensively  he 
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must  have  encountered  many  statements  and  directions  at 
variance  with  his  fondly  cherished  ideas,  and  might  very 
justly  have  concluded  that  the  subordinate  standards  of  the 
church  are  self-contradictory;  but  he  woidd  have  met  with 
nothing  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  be- 
lief that  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  a  notable  champion, 
— baptismal  regeneration  for  instance, — are  countenanced  in 
the  English  Service  Book.  Nor  have  the  most  vigorous  as- 
sailants of  Puseyism  been  able  to  dislodge  the  advocates  of 
that  system  from  the  catechism,  liturgy,  or  canons  of  the 
English  Church.  They  have  been  able  to  defeat  them  with 
a  signal  route  on  the  field  of  Scripture ;  but  never  to  expel 
them  from  the  thickets  and  marshes  of  the  peculiar  stand- 
ards of  the  church.  Within  these  standards  Popish  super- 
stition finds  broad  footing.  Within  them  lies  the  germ  of 
Bomanism,  dormant  it  may  be,  yet  capable  of  being  deve- 
loped into  formidable  strength  by  a  favorable  conjunction  of 
circumstances.  Such  a  combination  presided  over  the  birth 
and  growth  of  Tractarianism ;  and  pursuing  our  design  of 
indicating  the  sources  from  which  that  system  took  its  rise, 
or  received  its  chief  impulses,  we  proceed  now  to  state  a 
third  influential  element  in  this  productive  complication, 
viz.: — 

m.  The  peculiar  relations  borne  to  the  State  by  the 
English  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sunshine  of  state  favor,  in  which 
that  church  basked,  was  calculated  to  beget  and  foster  in 
the  bosoms  of  her  members,  but  especially  of  her  officers, 
an  over-weening  self-conceit,  and  a  domineering  temper. 
The  church  established  by  law,  to  which  also  belonged  the 
aristocracy  and  the  royal  femily,  gradually  came  to  be 
regarded  as  "  The  Church ;"  those  Protestants,  who,  labor- 
ing under  the  misfortune  of  a  tender  conscience,  had  dissen- 
ted from  her,  being  contemptously  called  "  The  Sects,"  and 
viewed  as  a  non-descript  kind  of  fiinatics,  attempts  to  win  or 
conciliate  whom  would  be  hopeless,  and,  at  all  events,  un- 
suitable to  the  dignity  of  churchmen.  Pampered  by  the 
State,  embracing  in  her  communion  the  wealth  and  fashion 
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of  the  land,  her  ministry  drawn  largely  from  the  upper 
classes,  it  will  not  be  deemed  strange  by  any  one  who  under- 
stands human  nature,  that  the  Anglican  Church  waxed 
arrogant,  and  eagerly  adopted  principles  which  might  be 
supposed  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  her  pretensions. 
Even  a  Presbyterian  Church,  one  the  least  vitiated  with  a 
worldly  organization,  would,  in  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, stand  in  peril  of  becoming  the  prey  of  pride  and 
haughtiness,  and  of  gradually  drifting  toward  Popery ;  but 
how  vastly  greater  is  the  danger  of  such  a  result  in  the  case 
of  a  church  constituted,  like  that  of  England,  on  principles 
which  naturally  develop  into  religious  despotism !  It  would 
require  a  great  amount  of  grace  to  repress  lordly  assumption 
and  superciliousness  in  a  church  prelatic  in  its  constitution, 
ritualistic  in  its  worship,  and  generously  maintained  and 
fostered  by  legislative  enactments  as  the  national  church. 
The  coincidence  of  these  various  conditions  or  influences 
&vored  greatly  the  rise  and  advance  of  the  sentiments  which 
Puseyism  embodies.  The  impulse,  which  any  one  of  these 
conditions  gave  to  the  English  Church,  lay  in  the  same  plane 
with  that  imparted  by  the  others.  The  impulse  derived 
from  the  whole  was  not  the  result  of  such  a  composition  of 
forces  as  might  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lellogram,  but  of  forces  singly  and  conjointly  operating  in 
one  and  the  same  direction. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  trace  a  very  close  connection  between  the  civil  standing 
of  the  English  Church,  and  the  rise  of  Puseyism.  In  order, 
however,  that  what  we  now  refer  to  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  at  least  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
nature  of  political  afeirs  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  when 
Newman,  Pusey,  and  their  companions  rung  the  alarm  to 
their  less  watchful  brethren. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,  the  United  Kingdom  was  convulsed  with  an 
agitation,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  abolition  of  certain 
acts  of  Parliament  which  pressed  heavily  on  English  Dissen- 
ters, and  the  extinction  of  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
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Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  kingdom  yet  labored.  The 
restrictions  against  which  the  Dissenters  reclaimed,  were 
those  embodied  in  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  according 
to  which  Dissenters,  before  being  confirmed  in  any  public 
office  of  emolument  or  trust,  were  obliged  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Church  of  England;  a  regulation 
which  excluded  honest  Dissenters  only,  and  involved  besides 
a  horrible  desecration  of  a  most  sacred  ordinance.  This  law 
gave  rise  often  to  scenes  of  the  most  disgraceful  nature,  and 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  corrupt  the  heart  of  the  community 
and  engender  infidelity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
communion — ^that  of  the  Dissenters,  or  that  of  the  Church  of 
England — suffered  most  from  such  an  outrageous  perversion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Sometimes  Dissenters  elected  to 
office  might  be  seen  waiting  at  a  tavern,  and  endeavoring  to 
spend  merrily  there  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the 
congregation  would  be  dismissed  from  the  parish  church, 
when  the  hour  for  "  qualifying,"  as  it  was  called,  having 
arrived,  they  would  hasten  to  the  railing  before  the  ''altar" 
to  receive  the  symbolic  bread  and  wine  from  the  hands  of 
the  officiating  minister.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an  Indemnity 
Act  provided,  by  means  of  which  a  Dissenter,  on  declaring 
that  his  failure  to  qualify  arose  from  ignorance  or  forgetfull- 
ness.  could  be  annually  relieved  from  the  consequences  of 
non  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts.  This,  however,  was  but  a  sorry  relief.  In 
the  year  1828  the  Liberals  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  embra- 
cing English  Dissentera,  Roman  Catholics,  and  many 
Episcopalians,  united  in  demanding  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
by  which  the  English  Dissenters  felt  aggrieved  and  injured. 
It  was  then  adroitly  maintained  that,  however  liberally 
government  might  deal  with  the  petitioning  Dissenters,  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would 
remain  unaffected ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  craftily  con- 
cealing or  dissembling  their  ulterior  designs,  vigorously 
supported  the  dissenting  demand,  like  good,  patient, 
generous  souls,  always  rejoicing  in  their  neighbors'  welfare, 
though  not  permitted  to  share  in  it.  At  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  (afterwards  Sir  Robert 
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Peel;)  were  relied  upon  by  the  country  as  tlie  immovable 
supporters  of  the  Protestant,  and  in  particular,  of  the  Church 
of  England  interests.  The  Earl  of  Eldon,  however,  was  the 
most  successM  in  detecting  the  covert  policy  of  the  abolition 
movement,  or  at  least  the  boldest  in  exposing  the  insiduous 
character  of  the  pretence  that  the  Papists  lent  aid  to  the 
Dissenters  from  pure  good- will  simply.  This  struggle  issued 
in  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  enactments,  provision  being 
made  that  instead  of  being  required  to  qualify  for  office  by 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  Dissenters,  on  taking  office  should 
have  to  make  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
not  use  their  official  influence  to  the  "detriment  of  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  presently  established 
in  the  realm.  Mr.  Peel  was  the  author  of  this  substitute  for 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Adts. 

Scarcely  had  victory  declared  on  the  side  of  the  English 
Dissenters,  when  the  Soman  Catholics,  under  the  guidance 
chiefly  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  an  able  and  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogue, commenced  with  unprecedented  vigor  an  agitation 
for  the  removal  of  their  civil  disabilities.  The  Dissenters 
having  received  assistance  from  Romanists  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  felt  constrained 
to  repay  the  kindness  by  coalescing  with  Bomanists  in 
demanding  for  them  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Emancipation. 
In  Ireland,  the  Popish  population  was  thoroughly  organized 
for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object.  Money  was  freely 
contributed,  and  systematically  collected  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Popish  demand.  It  was  openly  announced  that  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  concede  the  claims  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  would  be  succeeded  by  a  civil  war. 
So  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  affiurs  in  this  respect,  that 
even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  averse  as  at  that 
time  they  certainly  were  to  Bomanism,  whether  considered 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  theologian  or  from  that  of  the 
statesman,  at  length  succumbed;  and  aided  in  carrying 
through  Parliament  what  is  known  as  the  Emancipation 
Act,  by  which  Boman  Catholics  were  relieved  from  the 
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disabilities  of  which  they  complained,  and  were  declared 
eligible  to  every  civil  office — ^that  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lreland,  as  also  that  of  Lord  High  Chancellor  alone  being 
excepted.  It  may  be  added  that  Papists  were  also  excluded 
from  appointments  in  any  of  the  universities,  colleges,  or 
institutions  upon  Protestant  foundations;  their  exclusion 
from  such  offices  resting  upon  the  special  groimd  that  their 
religion  rendered  it  preposterous  to  expect  firom  them  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  Auctions  pertaining  to  said  offices. 
The  Emancipation  BiU  received  the  royal  assent  on  April 
18th,  1829.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  used  its  influence 
vigorously  against  the  Bill,  and  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  petition  against  the  concession  of  the  Popish  claims, 
which,  in  the  largest  convocations  ever  assembled  in  Oxford 
had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  A  short  time- 
before  the  passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  Mr.  Peel,  who 
then  represented  in  Parliament  the  University  of  Oxford, 
having  come  to  the  determination  to  support,  or  rather  to 
introduce  the  BiU,  wrote  to  the  Yice-GhanceUor  of  the  Univer- 
sity announcing  the  change  in  his  views,  admitting  that  his 
resistance  to  the  Bomish  claims  had  been  one  main  ground  on 
which  the  University  had  chosen  him  as  its  representative,  and 
tendering  his  resignation.  Li  this  ld»ter,  bearing  date  February 
4,  1829,  Mr.  Peel  intimated  that  he  had  changed  his  policy, 
solely  because  he  believed  perseverance  in  it  would  be  una- 
vailing, and  perhaps  disastrous  to  the  country,  by  plunging 
it  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Much  to  Mr.  Peel's  chagrin, 
his  resignation  was  promptly  accepted.  Mr.  Peel  vacated 
his  seat,  and,  although  his  name  was  again  proposed  as  ^ 
candidate,  and  a  strenuous  effi>rt  w(is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  his  election,  he  was  signally  defeated ;  Sir 
Bobert  Inglis,  a  man  &t  inferior  in  talent,  being  the  victo- 
rious candidate.  It  is  said  that,  in  this  contest,  Mr.  Newman 
voted  in  favor  of  Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  who  was  pledged  to 
oppose  the  claims  urged  by  the  Papists.  One  would  be 
readily  led  to  suppose  that  the  Oxford  of  1829  could  not  be 
so  fetr  changed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  as  to 
give  forth  from  her  heart  those  publications  which  have 
done  such  damage  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  yet  it  was  in 
16 
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the  year  1888  that  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  b^an  to  be 
issued  at  Oxford.  These  Tracts  struck  a  chord  which  vibra- 
ted through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England ;  for  they 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  friends  of  the  Episcopacy  were 
yet  smarting  under  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops' 
sees  in  Ireland ;  when  the  Liberals  intoxicated,  or  at  least 
stimulated,  by  success,  were  loudly  demanding  that  the 
Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  thrown 
equally  open  to  all  parties ;  when  the  tide  of  opposition  was 
surging  heavily  against  the  buttresses  of  the  English  Church; 
and  when  in  the  whirl  of  excitement  the  torch  of  revolution 
seemed  about  to  be  applied  to  that  venerable  fiBtbric.  A 
perusal  of  the  earlier  Tracts  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
candid  inquirer  that  the  writers  felt  seriously  concerned  for 
the  Church  of  England,  dreaded  still  fturther  and  bolder 
assaults  upon  her,  and  were  anxious  to  discover  and  bring 
into  prominence  such  arguments  in  her  &vor  as  might  serve 
to  inspire  her  friends  with  confidence,  awe  into  respect  her 
daring  assailants,  and  thus  save  her  from  entire  destruction. 
They  trembled  for  what  they  deemed  the  ark  of  God ;  and 
awaited  in  suspense  the  moment  when  Parliament,  now 
remodelled,  would  rudely  lay  its  hand  upon  the  church, 
stripping  her  of  her  emoluments  and  civil  distinction.  The 
very  first  of  these  malignant  Tracts  dolefully  adverts  to  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  the  Established  Church,  and  urges  the 
clergy  to  prepare  for  the  evil  day.  The  writer,  Mr.  New- 
man, appears  to  regard  with  greater  apprehension  the 
apathy  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  than  the  bold  and 
menacing  front  presented  by  the  combined  hosts  of  Liberal- 
ism. He  expostulates  with  the  ministers  of  the  church  on 
their  sluggishness  in  the  presence  of  an  active  foe;  and  on 
the  low  ideas  which  they  seem  to  cherish  in  regard  to  the 
true  claims  of  their  church.  In  a  time  of  general  prostration 
and  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  church,  Mr.  Newman, 
lifting  his  head  above  the  fiery  waves,  like  a  certain  charac- 
ter delineated  by  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  calU  to  his 
companions  in  tribulation : 

**  Awake !  Arise  I  or  be  forever  fiOl'n.*' 
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And  what  is  the  piece  of  armour  which  he  and  his  confed- 
erates recommend  to  the  faithfid?  It  is  just  the  doctrine 
of  apostolical  succession.  The  voice  of  the  original  tracta- 
rians  is  in  eflfect  this — "  We  are  beset  by  enemies  on  all 
sides.  We  are  in  great  risk  of  losing  the  patronage  of  the 
State.  Let  us  ascertain  and  diligently  urge  the  peculiar 
claims  which  our  church  has  upon  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  the  country.  Let  us  tell  apathetic  Episcopalians  and 
pestilent  sectaries  that  we  have  bishops  descended  lineally,  as 
to  office  from  the  apostles  themselves — ^bishops  whose 
mystic  touch  has  conferred  on  us  the  right,  which  no  Dissen- 
ters have,  to  dinpense  the  word  and  sacraments.  Let  us 
vigorously  ply  this  doctrine  as  our  weapon  of  offence  and  of 
defence."  One  reason,  though  not  the  only  one,  why  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  were  treated  with  special  scorn  by  these 
writers,  was,  that  the  former  were  felt  in  England  to  be  the 
great  champions  of  the  new  measures  of  reform.  For  a  reason, 
essentially  the  same,  the  Papists  in  Lreland  as  agitators  for 
reform,  were  disliked  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
there — a  circumstance  to  which  that  church  is  largely  in- 
debted, we  believe,  for  its  comparative  freedom  from  the 
leaven  of  Puseyism.  In  Ireland  the  Established  Church 
recoiled  from  Popery ;  while  in  England  the  Established 
Church  recoiled  from  Protestant  dissent.  Hence  in  the  rude 
onset  made  by  the  Liberal  party  in  England  upon  the  Angli- 
can church,  the  friends  of  that  church  were  fSEiin  to  fall  back 
on  the  dogma  of  the  succession,  which  as  against  Boman 
Catholics  would  have  been  deemed  an  unsafe  resort,  inas- 
much as  they  also  laid  claim  to  that  distinction.  The  Trac- 
tarians  sought  first  of  all  to  rally  their  forces  behind  the 
dread  doctrine  of  the  succession ;  and  then  ventured  with 
presumptuous  imbecility  to  command  the  raging  heathen  to 
be  still,  and  submit  to  the  mitre  and  the  crosier.  They  seem 
almost  to  have  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  Episcopal  claims 
would  inspire  with  awe  the  insurgent  masses  around,  and  in 
their  writings  they  virtually  bore  the  bishops  along  in 
solemn  procession  before  the  eyes  of  the  irreverent  populace, 
much  as  the  priests  of  some  hoary  superstition  might  bring 
forth  from  their  shrines  their  ancient  gods,  with  the  view  of 
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quelling,  by  a  sudden  apocalypse  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
among  the  people.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  far  as  Dis- 
senters were  concerned  the  doctrine  of  the  succession  was 
fitted  neither  to  awe  nor  to  soothe ;  but  while  with  them  it  was 
ineffectual,  it  was  not  so  in  relation  to  the  friends  of  the 
English  Church.  To  many  of  these  this  doctrine,  at  other 
times  perhaps  repulsive,  was  welcome  now  in  the  tempestuous 
hour.  It  was  felt  that  unless  this  doctrine  coidd  be  made 
good  against  the  assaults  of  Dissenters,  the  church  would 
go  down.  Other  doctrines,  such  as  Puseyism  has  since 
made  notorious,  closely  related  to,  if  not  directly  flow- 
ing from,  that  of  the  succession,  were  now  propounded  and 
advocated ;  and  the  more  intense  the  dislike  which  any  bore 
to  dissent  in  regard  to  its  political  movements,  the  more 
readily  and  indiscriminately  did  they  imbibe  the  notions 
and  sentiments  recommended  by  the  astute  writers  of  the 
Tracts.  Thus  may  we  account  for  the  singular  fact,  that 
from  Oxford,  whence  in  1829  had  proceeded  the  "No 
Popery  "  cry,  there  issued  in  1888  the  first  of  that  series  oi 
tracts  which  has  exerted  on  the  Protestantism  of  England 
and  America  such  a  baleftil  influence.  In  the  course  of 
afibirs  it  had  come  to  pass  that  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
succession  doctrine,  and  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  was 
deemed  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  warm  adherent  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  test  of  orthodoxy  now,  in  the  hour 
of  stem  conflict  with  political  Puritanism,  was  an  admiraticm 
of  Episcopacy  and  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  peculiarities 
in  the  ritual  system  of  the  Established  Church.  Whatever 
was  supposed  to  exalt  the  Anglican  hierarchy  &r  above  the 
pretensions  of  dissent  came  to  be  regarded  with  a  favorable 
eye.  Suspicion  of  the  danger  which  lay  cm  the  Bomewaid 
side  seems  scarcely  to  have  crossed  any  mind.  The  perils 
of  Scylla  alone  were  seen,  while  the  church  was  rapidly 
drifting  upon  Charybdis.  The  members  of  the  church  in 
their  dread  and  dislike  of  the  political  agitators  without, 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  syren  voice  of  sophists  within^— 
sophists,  who  were  themselves  the  victims  of  the  delusions 
which  they  propagated.  Those  who  fell  into  the  snare  of 
Puseyism  were  in  a  great  measure  those  whose  sympathies 
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were  most  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
their  case,  the  paradox  was  realized,  that  love  of  a  church 
deemed  by  them  identical  with  Protestantism,  impelled  them 
toward  Popery.  Before  they  were  well  aware  of  it,  in 
fighting  with  the  adversaries  ot  their  church,  they  had  taken 
positions,  and  resorted  to  weapons  essentially  Popish :  and 
when  at  length,  in  consequence  of  this  perverse  hearkening 
to  prejudice,  the  Bomish  communion  began  to  be  enriched 
with  the  best  blood  of  Englard,  the  genuine  Protestants 
within  the  English  Church,  witnessing  what  had  befallen 
her,  might  have  repeated  dolefully  and  with  manifest  appro- 
priateness, the  tender  lines  with  which  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold  lamented  the  death  of  Henry  Eirke  White— 

''  So  the  stniok  eagle,  Btretoh'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  fur  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  wann'd  his  nest, 
Drank  the  last  life  drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.*' 

Well  might  Archdeacon  Hare  in  his  *'  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes,"  delivered  in  1851,  thus 
express  himself: — "To  those  who  remember  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  with  which  the  Bomish  Church  was  regarded 
by  the  whole  body  of  our  own  church  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century,  it  must  needs  seem  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  among  the  many  extraordinary  instan- 
ces of  the  mutability  of  human  opinion,  that  the  last  five 
years  in  its  second  quarter  should  be  marked  by  the  deser- 
tion of  near  a  hundred  of  her  ministers— one  or  two  of  them 
among  the  brightest  of  her  ornaments — to  join  what  was 
then  deemed  an  effete,  decrepit,  worn-out,  exploded,  crum- 
bling superstition,  which  no  man  could  embrace  without 
forfeiting  his  claim  to  be  accounted  a  reasonable  being.  If 
any  prophet,  thirty  years  ago,  had  ventured  to  prognosticate 
such  an  event,  he  would  have  had  to  encounter  the  fete  of 
Cassandra."    Admirably,  too,  does  the  same  sagacious  and 
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eloquent  man  indicate  the  process  through  which  Fuseyism 
matured  into  Popery.  One  or  two  extracts  on  this  subject 
we  make  fipom  the  *'Charge"  aforenamed: — "They — ^the 
Puseyites — wished  to  defend  her — ^the  Church  of  England — 
at  once  against  Bome  and  against  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
but  chiefly  against  the  latter  whom  they  regarded  as,  at  the 
moment,  her  more  formidable  enemies.  In  contending  against 
these  they  naturally  laid  great  stress  on  the  advantages  which 
she  derives  from  her  reverence  for  ancient  tradition."  "  From 
contending  against  the  extravagances  of  private  judgment, 
our  brethren  got  to  fancy  that  the  only  e£fect  of  man's  intel- 
lectual gifts  is  to  lead  him  into  error.  From  insisting  con- 
tinually upon  the  value  of  authority,  they  got  to  pine  after 
some  absolute  authority  which  might  preserve  them  from 
the  bufifetings  of  their  own  loose  and  vagrant  thoughts. 
They  began  to  long  for  an  infallible  church.  Hereupon,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  that 
such  a  church  must  needs  exist.  Then  a  step  farther,  and 
he  who  had  thus  blinded  his  intellectual  eyes  tumbled  down 
the  precipice,  and  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  at  the  foot 
of  it." 

Many  other  fiacts  might  be  stated,  and  quotations  adduced 
to  corroborate  the  principle  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
the  civil  relations  of  the  Church  of  England,  through  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  contributed  powerfully  to  impel 
her  on  the  path  of  Pusey  ism ;  but  enough,  we  flatter  our- 
selves, has  been  advanced  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

lY.  In  accounting  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  Tractari- 
anism  some  stress  may  be  justly  laid  on  certain  tendencies, 
partly  antiquarian,  partly  artistic,  in  their  nature,  which 
have  been  distinctly  manifested  in  Great  Britain  within  the 
present  century. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  to  which  the  British 
mind,  during  the  last  halt  century  has  given  birth,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  notice  as  characteristic  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  authors,  the  manifestation  of  a  certain 
dreamy  love  of  the  past,  of  the  middle  ages  in  particular. 
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when  simple  monks  and  pious  nuns  led  lives  of  quiet 
devotion,  and  the  people  delighted  to  do  honor  to  their  feudal 
lords.  A  reaction  in  favor  of  the  middle  ages  has  set  in, 
caused  perhaps  in  part — ^but  only  in  part — ^by  the  fact  that 
heretofore,  at  least  by  Protestants,  the  feudal  institutions  and 
times  had  been  rc^^arded  only  in  their  most  forbidding 
aspects.  The  movements  of  the  human  mind  resemble  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  or  to  adopt  the  sweeping  gener- 
alization of  Coleridge,  **  Everything  in  nature  has  a  tendency 
to  move  in  cycles."  Error  breeds  error  both  by  attraction 
and  repulsion.  An  under  estimate  of  a  system  is  very  likely 
to  be  succeeded  by  an  over  estimate  of  it :  a  principle  which 
may  serve  partly  to  account  for  the  wistful  look  toward  the 
past,  which  many  modem  writers  exhibit. 

In  the  romantic,  historical  school  to  which  we  refer,  no 
name  occupies  a  more  prominent  place  than  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  His  mind  was  deeply  tinctured  with  antiqua- 
rian, and  particularly  medieval  tastes.  An  old  abbey  in 
ruins  he  contemplated  with  incomparably  greater  interest 
than  a  church  in  which  the  gospel  was  preached  to  thousands 
of  immortal  beings.  Ivy  was  more  important  in  his  eyes 
than  the  finest  lace  in  those  of  a  lady  of  fashion ;  and  a  rusty 
rapier  or  helmet  dug  up  on  Modden  Field  possessed  an 
interest  in  his  estimation,  akin  to  that  with  which  an  ancient 
Israelite  would  have  looked  upon  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 
Abbotsford,  that  irregular  poem  in  stone,  reared  by  Scott 
to  be  his  baronial  residence,  bears  witness  to  the  tastes  of 
its  designer,  and  stands  an  outward  symbol  and  memorial 
of  his  absorbing  passion.  Most  of  his  writings,  whether  his 
novels,  poems,  or  historical  compositions,  indicate  this  anti- 
quarian propensity.  Let  any  one  read  his  "  Abbot,"  "  Mon- 
astery," "Ivanhoe,"  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  or  ''  Marmion,"  and  he  will  find  proof  abundant 
of  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  *^  Wizard  of  the 
North." 

Closely  connected  with  this  veneration  of  antiquity  there 
existed  in  Scott's  mind  a  strong  love  of  feudalism,  an  aristo- 
cratic yearning,  which  struggled  hard,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
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too  successfully,  with  bis  naturally  healthy  and  plebeian 
judgment,  as  well  as  kindly  heart.  His  "  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  in  which  he  is  led  to  review  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  French  Revolution,  betrays  this  love  of  aristoc- 
racy, and  reveals  how  feeble  his  sympathies  with  the  people 
were.    "  Old  Mortality  ^  gives  tokens  of  the  same* 

Scott — and  we  confine  our  attention  to  him  as  a  typical 
character — was  a  creation  of  the  times,  an  unusually  high 
Wave  of  the  advancing  tide ;  but  he  was  also  an  active  instru- 
ment in  extending  the  influences  by  which  he  himself  had 
been  moulded.  By  his  captivating  pen  he  did  much  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  the  love  of  the  antique,  to  diffuse  romantic 
notions  as  to  the  simplicity,  honesty,  generosity,  and  other 
virtues  of  those  centuries  when  Popery  held  unrivalled,  if 
not  undisputed,  sway,  and  men's  minds,  resting  sweetly  on 
the  doctrine  of  papal,  or  at  least  ecclesiastical,  infallibility^ 
were  not  perplexed  with  the  thorny  controversies  which  the 
Reformation  roused.*    Soon  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 

*  As  confirmatory  or  Ulaatrative  of  the  judgment  above  ezproMed,  or  at 
least  as  of  collateral  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Scott  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  gratified  by  any  honors  done  him  as  a  landed  proprietor, 
than  with  those  rendered  to  him  as  Walter  Scott  the  author.  A  keen  re- 
riew  of  his  literary  production  mortified  him  much  less  thi^  an  aAont 
done  him  at  a  county  meeting.  He  was  much  more  flattered  with  his  ad- 
mission on  equal  terms  to  the  society  of  the  nobility,  than  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  literary  world.  He  delighted  to  trace  a  family  connection 
between  himself  and  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  Neyerthelss  to  his 
tenants  or  servants  he  was  affable  and  kind-heaited,  but  his  aflabilHy  re- 
sembled, and  doubtless  suggested  to  himself,  that  of  a  feudal  lord  toward 
his  faithful  retainers. 

Although  in  politics  averse  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Enumcipation, 
Scott  was  yet  constitutionaUy  prone  to  the  mummeries  of  Popery — a  prone- 
ness  which,  under  different  circumstances,  would  have  readily  borne  him 
over  to  that  side.  He  was  educated  in  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
his  fi&ther's  favorite  minister — ^if  we  reooUeot  aright— being  Dr.  Erskina, 
the  evangelical  colleague  of  the  moderate  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Scott's  education,  so  far  as  concerns  the  marrow  of  the  Gk>8- 
pel,  was  very  meagre— a  ciroumstanoe  the  more  strange  when  the  devoted, 
though  rather  eccentric,  character  of  the  tutor  with  whom  his  father  pro- 
vided him  is  concerned.  Miss  Carpenter,  whom  Scott  married,  was  a 
French  lady,  who,  with  her  mother,  had  found  refuge  in  England  during 
the  perilous  times  of  the  Revolution,  and  being  an  Episcopalian,  probably 
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token  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding  to  extenuate  the  errors 
and  evils  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  peek  at  the  Beformers 
and  the  Beformation.  Lather,  Calyin,  Enox,  nay  Latimer 
and  Cranmer  began  to  be  sneered  at  asmen  of  vulgar  minds 
and  imperious  tempers^  who,  perceiving  no  beauty  in  monk- 
ish practioes,  dared  to  deal  rudely  with  establishments  of 
piety,  and  sought  to  fix  a  throne  for  themselves  on  the  ruins 
of  a  religious  sjrstem  whioh,  though  p^haps  erroneous  in 
some  respects,  had  woven  around  it  a  ceremonial  so  im- 
posing  and  so  beautiful  that  its  doctrinal  faults  were  ren- 
dered  harmless.  Superstition  began  to  be  spoken  of  as 
only  an  excess  of  devotion.  Simple  maidens  fondly  dream- 
ed  of  the  sweet  convent  bell,  and  learned  to  prate  in  dis- 

•xerted  some  inflaenoe  in  penuAding  her  hiubaiid  to  lenoanoe,  as  he  did» 
tiie  ohmoh  of  his  fathers. 

Toward  Popeiy  Soott  was  perhaiw  unoonsdoiisly  inclined  through  his 
tastes.  Architecture,  music,  and  painting, — arts  from  which  that  system, 
has  derived  great  aid, — ^were  influential  with  him.  Besides,  the  air  of  an- 
tiquity which  Popery  affects,  and  the  associations  which  its  ritual  calls  up, 
were  calculated  to  win  upon  Seott ;  and  we  are  not  snipvised  to  learn  that 
among  his  last  utterances  were  portions  of  hymns  used  in  the  Romish 
worship.  Describing  the  closing  scenes  in  his  career,  Iiockhart,  his  son- 
in-law  and  biographer,  thus  writes  of  him : — ''But  commonly  whatever  we 
could  follow  him  in,  was  a  fragment  of  the  Bible,  or  some  petition  in  the 
Litany,  or  a  verse  of  some  psalm,  (in  the  old  Scotch  metrical  version,)  or 
of  some  of  the  magnificent  hymns  o€  the  Romish  ritual  in  which  he  had 
always  delighted,  but  which  probably  hung  on  his  memory  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  services  which  he  had  attended  if  hile  in  Italy. 
We  very  often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence  of  the  *  Dies  Tr»,'  and  I  think 
the  very  last  stansa  that  we  could  make  ovt,  was  the  flnt  of  the  stiU 
greater  favorite — 

'  Stavat  mater  dolorosa, 

Juzta  crucem  dolorosa, 

Dum  pendebat  Alius.'  *' 

It  may  be  ftirther  stated  that  in  1863  Scott*s  grand-daughter,  then  his  only 
surviving  descendant,  the  daughter  of  Lockhart  and  inheritor  of  Abbots- 
ford,  became,  with  her  husband,  a  Roman  Ca^oUe.  She  is  now  dead,  and 
her  husband  having  assumed  tiie  name  of  Hope  Soolt,  retains  the  pro- 
perty. Within  the  last  three  months  he  has  mairied  again, — ^his  present 
wife  being,  if  our  memory  do  not  mislead  us,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and,  like  the  other  members  of  her  fiunily,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
So  at  length  Abbotsford  passes  over  to  Rome,  towaid  whkh  it  had  always 
pointed! 
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paraging  terms  of  those  symbols  of  modem  civilization,  the 
factory  bell  and  the  steam  whistle.  Young  gentlemen,  jnst 
let  loose  from  Oxford,  sighing  for  a  sensation,  yet  not  the 
kind  of  sensation  which  the  vigorous  Liberals  aimed  at 
affording  them,  longed  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  times 
when  the  masses  were  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking,  when 
the  peasantry  were  vassals  ready  '*to  follow  to  the  field" 
whatever  **  warlike  lord"  might  happen  to  rule  the  manor. 
In  such  a  dreamy,  romantic  state  of  mind  preparation  was 
made  for  the  seeds  which,  in  1888,  Puseyites  began  to 
scatter  with  diligent  hand.  Scott,  and  others  who  like  him- 
self were  a  reflection  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by  dif- 
fusing more  extensively  an  admiration  of  monkish  and 
feudal  times,  acted  as  most  serviceable  precursors  to  New- 
man and  Pusey.  When  these  latter  appeared  before  the 
public  as  apologists  for  Prelacy  at  first,  but  soon  after  for 
Popery,  they  found  a  large  number  among  the  higher  classes 
prepared,  through  romance  and  aesthetics,  to  imbibe  their 
doctrines  freely.  Ecclesiastical  symbolism,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  the  Tractarians,  was  a  welcome  theme  to  those  who, 
apart  from  theological  controversy,  had  already  learned  to 
overlook  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  virgin  in  the  glories 
of  the  Madonna.  And  when  the  poisoned  waters  began  to 
issue  from  Oxford,  channels  for  them  were  already  formed 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  In  this  way  may 
the  rapid  spread  of  Tractarian  sentiments  be  in  part  ac- 
counted for.  Tractarianism  fell  in  with,  and  availed  itself 
of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  0.  A.  Bristed,  in  his  volume 
"Five  Years  in  an  English  University,"  indicates  how 
Puseyism  gained  ascendency  in  some  quarters  when  there 
was  very  littie  concern  for  any  religion.  "It  has  been 
mentioned,"  says  this  pleasant,  though  not  very  profoimd 
writer,  "that  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  was  viewed  by 
many  as  a  reaction  fix>m  evangelicism.  The  Anglo-Oatho- 
lics  from  the  first  attacked  the  Evangelicals  in  one  of  their 
strongholds — ^their  influence  with  the  female  sex.  On  the 
ladies  they  brought  a  double  battery  to  bear,  not  only  ap- 
pealing to  their  feelings,  as  others  had  done,  but  also  ad- 
dressing their  taste.    With  similar  sBSthetic  arguments  they 
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attacked  men  of  an  elegant  and  somewhat  effeminate  turn 
of  mind,  and  won  over  many  pretty  scholars  and  neat  anti- 
quarians. By  *  developing'  the  same  idea  a  little,  inveigh- 
ing against  the  coarseness  of  Puritanism  and  Evangelicism, 
and  giving  out  that  their's  was  the  religion  for  a  gentleman, 
they  found  favor  with  many  persons  in  the  upper  classes 
generally,  and  made  sham  converts  of  many  toadies  to  the 
aristocracy." 

Through  the  influence  of  Tractarians,  the  study  of  eccles- 
iastical architecture  and  symbolism,  already  risen  into  favor, 
received  a  strong  impulse.  Many  were  conducted  by  senti- 
mental effusions  on  the  meaning  of  "triangles,"  and 
"fishes,"  and  "crosses,"  and  sacerdotal  vestments,  to  the 
confines  of  Popery,  before  they  were  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  motion.  Pugin,  the  great  architect  of 
Puseyism,  who  finally  became  a  zealous  Bomanist,  may  be 
said  to  have  entered  Bome  through  the  Gothic  arch.  En- 
thusiasm for  medievalism  ran  so  high  that  in  1889  there 
was  instituted  in  Cambridge  a  society,  embracing  a  large 
number  of  the  wealthy  and  educated,  called  the  "  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,"  with  a  view  to  promote  the  study  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  and  antiquities,  and  the  restoration 
of  mutilated  architectural  remains.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  society,  by  its  very  haste  to  remodel  the 
churches  and  introduce  into  them  symbolic  ornaments,  dealt 
unintentionally  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  Puseyism ;  for 
the  people  who  had  remained  rather  torpid  and  passive  so 
long  as  Tractarian  enthusiasm  confined  itself  to  words,  be- 
gan to  growl  significantly  when  these  words  were  exchanged 
for  acts  of  innovation  on  established  usages. 

The  same  epoch  which  witnessed  the  rise  and  reign  of  the 
afore-named  society,  beheld  also  a  singular  revolution  in 
many  branches  of  industry  through  the  new-bom  love  for 
the  antique.  Cabinet-makers,  printers,  book-binders,  nay 
even  tailors,  recognizing  the  inauguration  of  a  new  whim, 
hastened  to  conform  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  High- 
backed  chairs  plentifully  adorned  with  crosses,  old  styles  of 
book-cases  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  books  in  vener* 
able  type,  with  illuminated  borders  and  antique  binding, 
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oaats  cut  in  the  stiffest  and  most  priestly  fEishion  came 
rapidly  into  demand  and  use.  This  reactionary  wave  crossed 
the  Atlantic^  and  broke  upon  the  American  shore  with  such 
effect  that  tokens  of  its  influence  may  be  seen  in  perhaps 
every  fashionable  parlor,  or  drawing-room,  every  book- 
store, nay  every  toy-shop  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
^ce  the  date  of  this  formidable  invasion  of  the  antique, 
Presbyterians  of  different  schools,  Oongregationalists,  Bapt 
lists,  and  Methodists,  have  been  vicing  with  each  other,  and 
even  venturing  to  contend  with  Episcopalians  and  Papists, 
in  the  erection  of  churches  distinguished  by  massive  and 
graceful  spires,  (those  singularly  instructive  appendages!) 
stained  glass,  Gothic  arches,  together  with  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  different  kinds,  such  as  serve  very  well  to  symbolize 
the  system  with  which  they  were  originally  wedded.  How 
potent  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant  multitudes  who 
ga^  at  them  must  the  costly  ecclesiastical  structures  be 
which  now  grace  the  land  I  Who  can  remain  unacquainted 
with  Biblical  doctrines  who  has  such  opportunities  of  leam^ 
ing  by  crosses,  and  triangles,  and  such-like  devices  I  What 
an  impulse  has  thus  been  given  to  the  work  of  evangelisa^ 
tion  I  What  "  sermons  in  stones"  now  greet  the  eyes  of 
those  at  least  who  are  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  symbolism ! 
Let  the  American  churches  beware  lest  in  their  case,  as  has 
happened  before  now,  the  external  modify  and  subordinate 
to  itself  the  internal.  We  have  been  induced  to  devote  the 
more  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  topic  treated 
of  in  the  present  head,  because,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  ord^ 
to  account  for  the  rise  and  extension  of  Tractarianism,  duo 
weight  has  not  been  attached  to  the  revival  of  mediseval 
tastes  and  &shions.  Medi»valism  contributed  to  the  birth 
of  Puseyism,  and  Puseyism  has  with  filial  affection  cherished 
mediadvalism. 

Y.  TheriseofPuseyismisinsomemeasure,butthe progress 
of  Puseyism  is  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
intercourse  of  the  more  refined  classes  in  England  with  the 
Romanists  of  Continental  Europe.  The  French  Revolution 
threw  upon  the  shores  of  England  a  large  number  of  refti- 
gees  belonging  chiefly  to  the  clerical  orders  of  the  Romish 
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oommunion.  These  men,  whose  zeal  for  their  reIigi(»U3 
system  was  intensified  by  what  they  had  lately  seen  and 
suffered;  were  received  in  England  with  a  hospitality,  whose 
warmth  was  perhaps  heightened  by  the  horror  with  which 
die  wealthier  classes  especially,  of  that  country,  regarded 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bevolutionists.  The  exiled  priests 
were  looked  upon  as  the  victims  of  ideas  and  passions  which 
might  soon  take  possession  of  the  masses  of  England,  and 
carry  desolation  and  woe  into  many  proud  mansions  and 
happy  homes  throughout  the  land.  The  wealthy  and  re- 
fined in  England  not  knowing  how  soon  the  fate  of  the  re- 
fugees might  be  their  own  were  drawn  toward  them  with  a 
peculiar  sympathy.  The  Abbe  Barruel  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Clergy  during  the  French  Revolution,"  eloquently  des- 
cribes and  acknowledges  the  generous  treatment  which  he 
and  his  fellow-sufferers  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  people.  The  cause  of  the  refugees  was  pleaded  by 
Edmund  Burke,  and  to  his  appeals  and  those  of  others  the 
nation  liberally  responded.  George  m.  assigned  the  king's 
house  at  Winchester  for  the  accommodation  of  six  hundred 
indigent  priests.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made 
offer  of  his  palace  to  the  French  Bishops.  The  two  univer- 
sities— Oxford  especially — were  munificent  in  their  dona- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  refugees.  The  great  majority  of 
the  '*  Clergy"  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  to  forget 
the  differences  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  and,  as 
Barruel  expresses  it,  ''to  consider  this  legion  of  priests  as  so 
many  brethren."  At  one  time  there  were  in  England  eight 
thousand  French  priests  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
nation.  Those  who  were  dependent  on  public  charity  were 
allowed  two  guineas  a  month  per  head.  From  the  month 
of  September,  1792,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  the  public 
subscriptions  in  their  behalf  amounted  to  £82,000  sterling; 
while  during  the  same  period  the  disbursements  in  their 
&vor  greatly  exceeded  that  amount.  Many  of  the  reftigees 
were  received  into  their  houses  and  fiamilies  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  throughout  the  country.  Many  nuns  also,  hav- 
ing fled  to  England,  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  nation.    Need  we  occupy  time 
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in  showing  the  disastrous  influence  which  the  associations 
thus  formed  exerted  upon  the  upper  classes  in  England  7 
Wily  and  polished  priests,  admitted  freely  into  aristocratic 
femilies,  enjoyed  choice  opportunities — which  many  of  them 
were  not  slow  to  embrace — of  instilling  their  principles  into 
the  minds  of  their  unsuspecting  benefactors.  The  very 
perils  through  which  these  men  had  passed,  and  the  priva- 
tions which  they  had  endured,  threw  around  them  an  in- 
terest which  greatly  aided  their  seductive  tongues  in  gaining 
the  hearts,  especially  of  the  young.  In  many  an  ivied 
castle  of  England  was  the  tale  of  the  refogee  listened  to 
with  an  interest  similar  to  that  with  which  Dido,  the  love- 
sick queen,  hung  upon  the  accents  of  the  Trojan  exile. 
Employed,  moreover,  as  many  of  these  refugees  were,  in 
the  capacity  of  tutors  in  private  families  and  schools,  they 
enjoyed  ample  facilities  for  repaying  English  generosity  by 
an  infusion  of  Popish  faith.  Owing  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
occurrences  just  narrated  a  feeling  of  greater  tolerance  in 
regard  to  Popery  began  to  be  displayed  among  the  higher 
classes  in  England — a  feeling  which  contributed  in  part  to 
the  development  of  Tractarianism. 

No  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  England  has 
been  the  custom  so  prevalent  among  the  wealthier  classes 
in  that  country  of  travelling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Prior  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Englishmen  were  in  a  great 
degree  shut  out  from  the  Continent — ^unless  as  they  visited 
it  in  the  capacity  of  soldiers.  That  memorable  conflict  was 
the  closing  scene  of  a  protracted  and  bloody  drama — ^the 
last  startling  crash  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm  which,  for 
years,  had  rolled  over  Europe,  at  once  shattering  and  puri- 
fying. Scarcely  had  the  roar  of  cannon  ceased,  and  the 
dread  tempest  given  place  to  a  calm,  whose  stillness  was 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  previous  tumult,  when  the 
young  aristocrats  of  England  began  to  rush  to  the  Con- 
tinent— actuated  partly  by  a  desire  to  visit  the  fields  satu- 
rated with  the  blood,  and  rendered  memorable  by  the 
bravery  of  their  countrymen,  and  partly  by  a  wish  to 
gratify  other  tastes,  which  men  of  classic  culture  might  be 
supposed  to  have.    One  effect  of  diis  resorting  to  Papal 
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countries  was  to  produce  in  many  of  the  travelers  a  general 
carelessness  in  regard  to  religion.  Another  was  to  beget  a 
longing  for  a  more  pompous  ceremonial  than  the  Church  of 
England  gen^rally  offered ;  and  another  still  was  to  promote 
great  enthusiasm  for  music,  painting,  and  architecture,  and 
through  these  to  create  a  love  for  Popery.  Ardent  young 
gentlemen,  and  sentimental  ladies  who  had  witnessed  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  Bome  in  the  gorgeous  cathedrals  of 
Cologne,  Milan  or  St.  Peter's,  returned  to  England  dissatis- 
fied with  the  comparatively  simple  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  soon  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  assume 
a  foreign  air  and  descant  enthusiastically  on  the  sugges- 
tive and  beautiful  ritual  of  Bome.  Influenced  by  the  current 
of  fashion,  parents  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  France  to  be  educated,  or  at  least  to  secure  for  them 
the  instruction  of  a  French  governess — ^in  many  instances  a 
bigoted  Bomanist.  Thus  gradually  in  England  a  sentiment 
favorable  to  Popery  was  formed  among  the  upper  classes, 
and  Puseyism — ^itself  in  part  a  fruit  of  such  sentiment-^ 
struck  a  note  to  which  these  classes  readily  responded. 
Much  more  under  this  head  might  be  advanced,  but  we  must 
hurry  to  a  close. 

Having  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  survey  of  the 
circumstances  and  principles  from  which,  as  we  believe, 
Tractarianism  took  its  rise,  we  might  appropriately  devote 
some  space  to  an  examination  of  that  system  as  revealing 
itself  in  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  inquiry,  however, 
time  will  not  allow  us  to  prosecute.  We  may  summarily 
state  that  Puseyism,  transplanted  to  the  United  States,  found 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  congenial  soil.  Indeed  to  speak  of 
it  as  having  beeti  transplanted  is  hardly  correct.  An  im- 
pulse from  the  mother  country  alone  was  needed  to  develop 
the  latent  seeds  of  Puseyism  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  A  strong 
sympathy  exists  between  the  Episcopacy  of  England  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  same  domineering  spirit 
pervades  both — ^although  in  both  are  to  be  found — rather 
out  of  their  proper  place  as  we  deem  it — some  of  the  best  of 
men.    English  Puseyites  anxious  to  gain  over  to  their  side 
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the  Episcopaliiuis  of  Amerioa,  hftve  been  at  pains  to  flatter 
tlie  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church ;  a  labor  which  has  not  proTed  altogether  fruitless. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  thBJt  very  many  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  Tractarian  sentiments.  Causes  are  at  work  here,  very 
similar  to  those  which  have  operaied  on  England,  in  &vor 
of  the  spread  of  Puseyite  tenets  and  praotioes. 

It  is  alleged  by  many  that  Traotarianism  is  on  the  decline 
in  England.  We  are  of  the  <^inion  that  it  is  not  gaining 
ground  there  as  rapidly  as  it  onoe  did ;  yet  we  have  not 
seen  reason  to  admit  that  it  is  actually  losing  ground ;  and 
in  the  excitement  which  at  present  exists  in  respect  to  the 
new  school  of  essayists — the  infidel  Traotarians  or  Broad 
Church  theologians — it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Pusey- 
ism  is  now  developed  in  England  into  most  formidable 
proportions.  Denunciaticms  of  this  infidel  school  have 
proceeded  from  bishops  who  have  silently — ^in  some  instances 
gladly — witnessed  the  spread  of  Puseyism — a  system  which, 
in  consequence  at  least  of  its  organizing  and  hierarchical 
tendencies  and  affinities,  is  £Eur  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even 
infidelity.  Besides,  a  more  searching  analysis  than  the 
bishops  may  care  to  institute  would  discover  to  them  that 
the  present  flood-tide  of  raticmalism  in  England  is  largely 
owing  to  the  miserable  mummeries,  puerilities,  and  double- 
dealing  of  Traotarianism ;  and  however  loudly  these  bishops 
may  now  howl  against  Broad  church  infidelity,  we  arraign 
them  on  the  charge — and  that  not  the  gravest  which  might  be 
urged— of  having  acted  the  part  of  dumb  dogs  in  relation 
to  Puseyite  delusions.  Had  they  spoken  out  boldly  against 
the  Oxford  Tracts,  th^  might  now  be  obliged  to  combat 
the  Oxford  Essays.  Oxford  infidelity  is,  in  a  good  measure, 
a  reaction  firom  Oxford  superstition ;  for  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  thrust  the  blaaphanous  absurdity  of  transub- 
stantiation  on  men,  there  is  danger  that  some  of  them  in  re- 
coil from  such  a  dogma  will  repudiate  the  authority  of  the 
book  quoted  to  prove  it. 
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Abticlb  IV. — The  CJouncil  op  Constance. 

The  fifteenth  century  opened  with  two  equally  infellible 
Popes — one  in  France,  the  other  in  Italy— each  sustained 
by  equally  fSaithful  Catholics;  and  each  distinguished  by 
every  possible  mark  of  dissimilitude  from  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  In  the  nineteenth  century  an  army  of  France  and 
an  army  of  Italy  are  needful  to  keep  one  Pope  in  his  seat, 
and  to  protect  the  shepherd  from  the  resentment  of  his 
flock ;  in  the  fifteenth,  each  of  those  Catholic  lands  had  an 
entire  Pope  to  itself.  The  question  then  was,  Which  one? 
Now  it  is,  Whether  any  ?  Some  progress  of  right,  intelli- 
gence, and  liberty  is  indicated  by  the  change. 

Ignorance  and  depravity  had  dethroned  Christ  and  estab- 
lished the  reign  of  Antichrist  in  the  Bomish  Church ;  super- 
stition, with  its  twin  concomitant,  immorality,  had  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  of  nominal  Christendom. 
The  high  and  the  low  were  contaminated  with  vice ;  foun- 
tains and  streams  were  muddied ;  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  the  blight  had  extended.  The 
only  indication  of  any  remaining  spiritual  life  or  holy  as- 
piration was  given  by  the  complaints,  invectives,  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  people,  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  clergy, 
against  the  shocking  impurities  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders. 
The  popular  clamor  became  loud  and  general  enough  to  in- 
duce the  calling  of  a  Council  at  Pisa  in  1409,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  reforming  the  church  in  its  head  and 
members.  This  council,  beginning  its  work  at  the  fountain 
head  of  the  evils  which  were  deluging  the  world,  declared 
both  the  Popes  unworthy  of  the  least  honor  or  respect,  and, 
for  the  crimes  of  perjury,  heresy,  and  other  flagitious  offen- 
ces, deposed  them  from  the  office  which  they  had  disgraced. 
A  new  Pope  was  elected ;  but  through  \riiieh  strand  of  the 
16 
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broken  line  of  apostolic  succession  he  received  the  virtue, 
or  virus,  of  his  predecessors,  was  not  defined  by  the  Council. 
They  did  not  intend  to  let  him  have  it  through  either,  for 
they  both  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  with  un- 
diminished pomp  and  pride.  So,  now  there  were  three  in- 
&llibles  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church;  which 
would  have  made  a  very  strong  and  sure  thing  of  it,  had 
the  three  not  been  virulentlv  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
last  one  elected  was  the  first  to  die ;  but  a  few  of  the  gentle- 
men of  scarlet  livery,  who  are  seldom  tardy  in  electing 
Popes,  since  the  choice  is  made  firom  their  own  number,  im- 
mediately selected  another. 

'  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Popedom  in  1414,  when  the 
Council  of  Constance  assembled.  John  XXIII.,  Benedict 
Xni.,  and  Gregory  XII.  were  occupants  of  St.  Peter's  great 
chair.  Which  was  the  true  Pope,  was  a  question  of  as 
many  sides  as  there  were  Popes.  In  luxury  of  life,  in  par- 
tizan  pride,  in  ambition,  arrogance,  and  hypocrisy,  their 
claims  are  not  uneqally  balanced.  With  about  equal  vigor 
they  appear  to  have  kept  up  the  triangular  duel  of  anathe- 
mas. The  people,  of  whom  little  was  expected  but  their 
offerings,  were  left  to  exercise,  as  well  as  they  could,  a  zig- 
zag faith  in  a  church  with  three  monstrous  heads.  Gregory 
and  Benedict  had  been  excommunicated  before ;  John's  turn 
was  not  far  off.  The  Hydra  fable  was  enacted  as  a  reality; 
the  church  abounded  in  atrocities  and  was  prolific  of  heads; 
but  the  Council  lacked  the  skill  of  Hercules,  at  once  to  de- 
capitate and  to  forestal  a  reproduction. 

Constance  is  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Bhine  where 
it  issues  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  city 
lies  on  the  Swiss  side.  How  different  is  its  fame  from  that 
of  Geneva,  at  the  other  extremity  of  that  romantic  land  of 
rivers  and  mountains! 

The  Council  was  convoked  by  John  XXIII.,  at  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  Sigismund,  the  Emperor.  Political  con- 
siderations, perhaps,  more  than  religious,  induced  him  to 
take  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  measure ;  the  imion  of  the 
distracted  States  was,  perhaps,  as  important,  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  the  union  of  the  divided  Church.    Scarcely  a  na- 
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tion  in  Europe  was  without  internal  commotion.  Domes- 
tic feuds,  and  intrigues  of  ambition,  threatening  inter- 
national war,  every  where  abounded.  From  Italy  to  Po- 
land, and  from  Spain  to  Hungary,  agitation  disturbed  the 
tranquility  of  every  nation.  In  none  was  there  entire  peace 
or  general  prosperity.  Ecclesiastics  and  religious  af&irs 
were  mixed  up  in  these  confusions.  Sigismund  desired 
peace  in  the  church  and  in  the  states.  Bomanism  has  still 
a  facility  in  foisting  itself  into  the  politics  of  countries ; — 
paying  for  the  influence  it  thus  obtains,  by  the  servility  or 
suffrages  of  its  people,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  Council  of  Constance  was  the  great  event  of  the  age. 
The  assemblage  was  immense.  The  Emperor,  Pope  John, 
patriarchs  from  the  Greek  Church,  ambassadors  from 
European  Courts,  princes,  cardinals,  clergy  of  all  grades 
were  there,  with  their  several  retinues.  Archbishops  were 
present  by  the  score ;  bishops  and  doctors  by  the  hundred ; 
the  common  herd  of  priests  and  monks  by  the  thousand. 
Artizans,  sharpers,  trafficers,  harlots,  in  great  numbers, 
flocked  to  Constance  for  business  and  profit.  The  minute 
historians  of  the  time  enumerate,  among  others,  120  attor- 
neys of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals ;  242  writers  of  bulls ;  450 
shop-keepers,  with  their  men ;  222  tailors ;  122  shoe-makers ; 
800  vintners  and  victualers ;  72  money-changers  ;  505  fid- 
dlers ;  718  common  women ;  886  barbers.  The  number  of 
strangers  in  the  city  was  reckoned  as  high  as  100,000. 

The  council  continued  three  and  a  half  years,  closing  April 
22, 1418.  The  pay  of  members,  at  least  from  France,  ranged 
from  one  dollar  and  eighty-two  cents,  down  to  thirty-seven 
cents  per  day, — ^the  former  being  the  wages  of  an  Archbishop. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  worthy  men  in  that  larc^e  assem- 
bly ;  but  from  its  acts,  and  from  the  character  of  the  times, 
their  number  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  or  their 
influence  extensive.  It  is  true  of  ecclesiastical,  as  of  other 
assemblies,  that  they  are  but  aggerations  of  the  virtuous  and 
vicious,  which  are  ordinarily  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
community.  And  herewith  was  connected  the  prevalent  error, 
as  to  the  mode  of  reforming  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  A 
council  was  deemed  the  only  method  of  effecting  this  needed 
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work ;  but  since  the  council  must  be  composed,  in  a  large 
measure,  of  the  yery  persons  to  be  reformed,  the  policy 
hardly  rises  to  the  wisdom  of  that  indicated  in  the  maxim, 
"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  The  Word  of  God  was  still 
bound,  and  its  ageney  was  not  invoked  in  the  work  of  refor* 
mation.  The  way  was  preparing  however.  The  strong  and 
just  indignation  of  the  people  was  aroused ;  religion  had,  in 
its  rough  companionship  with  politicians  lost  the  respect 
which  its  sacred  character  inspires,  and  was  only  regarded 
by  princes  as  an  element  of  politics  and  an  instrument  of 
power ;  the  art  of  printing  was  soon  to  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  thought ;  and  a  beginning  had  been  made,  by  the 
doctrines  of  Widiff  and  the  eloquence  of  Huss,  towards  the 
enlightenment  and  direction  of  the  popular  mind.  The 
despotism  of  the  Popes  aroused  anger,  and  the  low  vices  of 
the  priests  bred  conteiUpt :  these  passions  were  strong  im- 
pulses in  the  direction  of  right. 

The  healing  of  the  disgraceful  schism  of  the  church,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy  were  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
council.  The  proceedings  of  it  show  that  the  latter  of  these 
objects  was  rather  dreaded  than  desired  by  a  lage  propor- 
tion of  its  members.  Some  of  the  discourses  preached,  and 
documents  read  in  the  Council,  demonstrated  the  absolute 
necessity  for  such  reformation.  The  era  was  a  hundred 
years  anterior  to  Luther's  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history: 
the  statements  are  not  tinged  with  the  dark  colors  of  Protest- 
ant prejudice.  Thus  speak  the  men  of  the  Council : — '*  The 
clergy,"  says  one,  "  are  nearly  all  under  the  power  of  the 
devil.  The  prelates,  actuated  by  malice,  iniquity,  pride, 
ignorance,  lawlessness,  avarice,  pomp,  simony  and  dissimula- 
tion, had  exterminated  Catholicism  and  extinguished  piety." 
Maurice,  a  Professor  at  Prague  and  opponent  of  Huss, 
charges  the  schism  on  the  prevailing  sin  of  simony.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh  declares,  that  "  they  who  are  estab- 
lished to  take  care  of  the  churches,"  (meaning  the  bishops,) 
"interfere  to  a  man  almost,  in  secular  affairs,  and  only 
spend  the  revenues  thereof  in  their  own  diversions."  An 
Italian  preacher,  on  the  text  of  the  Publican  and  the  Phari- 
see, indulges  in  the  severest  invectives  against  the  clergy: — 
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"  There  are  several  Pharisees  here,  who  go  up  to  the  temple 
and  do  nothing  but  tell  lies,  laugh,  jeer,  sleep,  and  talk  things 
that  are  either  impertinent  or  unseemly."  Another 
reproaches  the  clergy  for  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments unless  they  have  money  for  it,  and  says,  "  it  is  become 
a  proverb,  that  the  prelates  have  as  many  mistresses  as 
domestics :  and  do  not  think  that  your  shame  can  be  concealed, 
for  your  mistresses  publicly  boast  of  it.  And  the  bishops 
are  no  better  than  the  inferior  clergy :  instead  of  suppressing 
them,  they  take  money  for  indulging  them  in  th^r  crimes. 
The  convents  of  women,  which,  according  to  the  canons, 
ought  to  be  absolutely  shut  up  from  men,  are  public  places 
and  theatres,  and  receptacles  of  all  vanity,"  &c.  The  Ger- 
mans of  the  council,  in  a  memorial,  declare  that  "for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  the  church  has  been  laid  waste  by  the 
avarice,  ambition,  and  sensuality  of  some  popes  and  assessors; 
they  have  taxed  and  rated  crimes  like  merchandise;  that 
from  a  principle  of  avarice,  they  have  admitted  vagabonds 
and  persons  of  ill  manners  to  sacred  orders,  and  that  since 
ofSces  became  saleable,  nobody  thought  of  knowledge  or 
virtue  as  any  longer  necessary  for  a  qualification."  The 
Bishop  of  Lodi  says,  in  a  funeral  sermon  for  the  C^initl 
de  Bari,  who  died  at  Constance :  "  Do  we  not  observe  in 
laymen  more  gravity,  more  decency,  and  more  probity  of 
manners  and  conduct,  more  respect  and  devotion  in  the 
church,  than  among  the  clergy?"  Theodore,  of  Munster, 
preached  on  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  and  said,  "  Yet  it 
were  tolerable,  if,  though  they  did  not  labor  in  the  vineyard, 
they  did  but  serve  as  a  scare-crow  to  keep  off  the  birds ; 
but  their  vices  send  out  such  an  abominable  stink  that  they 
can  only  be  compared  to  carrion  which  draws  the  ravenous 
beasts  to  trample  and  ravage  the  Lord's  vineyard."  Again, 
he  says,  "  in  these  days,  the  positive  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the 
canon  law  and  the  decretals  of  the  Popes,  are  advanced 
above  the  law  of  God  and  the  commandments  of  Jesus 
Christ :  it  is  done  even  in  this  Council,  where  the  prelates 
make  more  ado  about  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of 
Clement  V.,  than  that  of  the  Decalogue,"  &c.  A  writer  of 
the  Council  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
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the  times :  "  Devotion  is  departed  from  the  monks,  honesty 
from  the  nuns,  learning  from  the  clergy."  &c. 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  authentic  record  of  the 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Council.  The  earnestness  and 
plainness  of  these  solemn  reproofe  show  how  deeply  some 
men  felt  the  wounds  with  which  the  great  body  of  the  eccle- 
siastics aflBicted  the  religion  which  they  professed.  Others, 
in  a  lighter  strain  confirm  the  statements.  One  letter  writer 
says,  ''There  are  a  thousand  learned  divines,  and  from  five 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  public  women  (femmes  publique) 
in  Constance."  Even  Bellarmine,  the  able  and  zealous 
champion  of  popery,  says,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
''  for  some  years  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresies 
were  published,  there  was  not,  as  cotemporary  authors 
testify,  any  severity  in  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  any  dis- 
cipline with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  things :  there  was  not 
almost  any  religion  remaining."  Goncio  xxviii.  But  I 
spare  the  reader  further  illustrations  of  this  offensive  subject. 
The  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  in  the  council 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  equipoise  of  contending 
factions  in  the  body. 

In  this  grand  assembly  of  Princes,  of  the  states  and  the 
church,  the  conspicuous  figure  is  John  Huss,  the  pastor  and 
professor  of  Prague,  a  prisoner  in  Constance.  His  pale  thin 
visage  is  paler  and  thinner  by  his  confinement  in  chains ; 
yet  his  amiable  expression,  and  af&ble  manners,  and  cour- 
ageous bearing  show  that  whoever  may  oppose  him,  his 
conscience  is  yet  his  friend.  He  is  forty-one  years  of  age. 
Why  is  he  a  prisoner  ?  He  had  indulged  in  eloquent  and 
earnest  invectives  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
audience  of  the  people ;  he  had  endeavored  to  detach  the 
university  in  which  he  was  professor,  from  the  control  of 
Gregory,  a  deposed  pope,  and  thus  arrayed  the  partizans  of 
that  pope  against  him ;  he  had  oflfended  the  Germans  by 
efforts  to  secure  the  native  Bohemians  their  rights  in  their 
own  university ;  he  had  denied  the  propriety  of  condemning 
Wicliff^s  book  to  the  flames ;  he  had  favored  the  giving  of 
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the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  eucharist ;  he  had  got,  and  was 
accustomed  to  give  in  his  sermons,  some  insight,  but  not 
much,  into  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  he  had  retrenched  a 
little,  and  but  a  little,  firom  some  of  the  errors  of  the  popish 
theology.  Had  he  been  spared  to  live,  the  leaven  of  truth 
would  have  spread  in  his  soul ;  he  was  as  earnest  and  honest 
as  Luther,  and  would  have  advanced  as  far,  had  he  lived  as 
long.  Much  smaller  attainments  of  evangelical  knowledge, 
with  his  power  of  eloquence  for  its  diffusion,  would  in  those 
times  have  exposed  any  one  to  the  charge  of  heresy.  And 
the  charge  of  heresy  in  those  times,  was  the  precursor  of  the 
stake  and  the  fire,  to  a  poor  priest. 

He  had  been  excommunicated,  some  time  before  the 
Council,  by  John  xxiiL,  on  bare  rumor ;  but  among  his  true 
and  trusty  Bohemians,  he  continued  to  preach  and  to  perform 
his  priestly  office  £Euthfully.  He  was  summoned  to  Con- 
stance and  was  among  the  first  to  enter  that  city,  having 
first  taken  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  "  safe-conduct^'  from 
the  Emperor.  Here  he  was  soon  thrown  into  one  of  the 
convent  prisons,  and  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the 
Council;  although  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Doctors 
that  a  hearing  should  not  be  given  him.  Nor,  indeed,  had 
he  a  fair  hearing.  Principles  utterly  subversive  of  justice 
were  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  predetermined 
destruction,  such  as  these — "that  all  manner  of  witnesses 
may  be  admitted  against  a  heretic;"  ''that  the  council 
may  condemn  several  propositions,  with  their  authors, 
though  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  those  propositions 
are  capable  of  some  true  construction ;"  "  that  the  Council 
may  and  ought  to  condemn  propositions,  though  they  cannot 
evince  the  falsehood  thereof  from  any  express  text  of  Scrip- 
tnre,2without  the  expositions  of  the  Doctors  and  the  usage 
of  the  church  " — ^a  rule  which,  I  fear,  Protestants  have  not 
always  repudiated.  And  when  Huss  plead  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  "  safe-conduct,"  bringing  a  crimson  blush  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  Emperor,  the  Council  relieved  that  selfish 
prince  by  enacting  that  **  promises  to  a  heretic  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  conscience." 
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The  errors  charged  upon  Hoss,  he  firmly  denied,  and 
with  evident  truth.  In  his  speculative  belief,  he  had  not 
yet  diverged  far  from  the  received  popish  creed.  He  believed 
in  Transubstantiation,  but  that  it  was  God  who  wrought  the 
miracle  and  not  the  priest ;  he  believed  in  purgatory,  but 
that  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  not  of  much  avail,  since 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Holy  Scripture.  He  believed  in 
the  intercession  of  the  saints,  but  not  in  rendering  worship 
to  them.  He  believed  that  priestly  absolution  was  a  ministra- 
tive,  and  not  an  authoritative  act.  His  ideas  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
were  purely  popish.  He  maintained  the  merit  of  human 
works,  but  placed  feuth  as  the  highest  of  them.  He  afiirmed 
that  Christ,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  the  Head  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  cup  should  be  administered,  as  well  as  the  bread,  to 
the  laity  in  the  eucharist. 

But  by  intrigue  and  clamor,  and  not  without  corruption 
and  even  bribery,  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic — ^his  ene- 
mies being  his  judges.  During  his  several  examinations, 
he  maintained  a  dignified  deportmefit ;  and  though  enfebled 
by  sickness  and  confinement,  defend^  himself  as  well  as  a 
man  could,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assembly,  who  were  re- 
solved to  destroy  him.  After  his  condemnation,  he  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood  with  as  much  mock  solemnity 
as  is  used  in  investing  a  Popish  priest  with  it ;  after  which 
he  was  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  The  injustice  of  his  trial  as  to  the  mode  of  it,  and  its 
decision,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  barbarity  that  attended 
his  execution ;  and  both  had  their  contrast  in  the  exalted 
devotion  and  triumphant  faith  and  heroism  with  which  he 
met  his  death,  July  6th,  1416,  his  birth  day,  aged  42  years. 

Ten  months  later.  May  80th,  1416,  Jerome,  after  a  similar 
trial,  on  similar  charges,  was  executed  in  the  same  cruel 
way.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  not  an  ecclesiastic,  a  friend 
of  John  Huss,  who  had  come  to  Constance  to  aid  and  en- 
courage him  in  his  afflictions.  Jerome  was  a  man  of  a  higher 
grade  of  intellect  than  Huss,  of  larger  attainments  in  science, 
and  was  by  a  writer  of  the  times  styled  "a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence."   At  one  time,  and  for  a  short  time,  worn  down 
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with  imprisonment  and  sickness,  he  recanted  his  opinions ; 
but  upon  regaining  strength,  he  disclaimed  his  act  of  in- 
firmity as  the  greatest  crime  of  his  life,  and  avowed  his  faith 
in  the  doctrines  which  his  judges  called  heresy.  While 
Huss  lived,  Jerome  attended  him  as  a  humble  satellite, 
but  after  the  extinction  of  that  great  light,  he  loomed  up 
to  the  magnitude  and  brilliance  of  a  primary,  not  less 
effulgent  than  his  predecessor.  Amidst  the  suffocating 
flames  he  sang  and  prayed,  *'  O,  Lord  Grod  Almighty,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  pardon  my  transgressions,  for  thou 
knowest  how  sincerely  I  have  loved  thy  truth." 

These  events  fhmished  the  council  pleasant  little  inter- 
ludes to  relieve  the  tediousness  and  tortuousness  of  their 
efforts  to  stave  off  the  reformation  of  their  own  morals ; 
and  having  no  other  living  heretic  to  bum,  they  passed  a 
sentence  of  combustion  upon  Wickliff's  books  and  poor  old 
bones  which  had  been  mouldering  in  the  grave  for  thirty 
years,— only  regretting,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  this 
priestly  duty  had  not  been  attended  to  while  the  flesh  and 
nerves  of  the  good  old  man  were  on  thenu 

Diverted  by  these  more  interesting  engagements,  the 
council  made  small  progress  in  the  principal  business,  the 
reformation.  Sic  opus,  hie  tabor  est.  However,  they  made 
a  small  show.  They  deposed  Benedict,  who  had  undergone 
the  same  operation,  without  detriment,  six  years  before; 
they  received  the  resignation  of  QT^;ory,  which  he  prudently 
sent  in  when  he  saw  how  things  were  going;  and  they  de- 
posed John  XXTTT.,  by  whom  the  council  was  called,  and 
who  had  presided  over  it  for  five  months,  till  he  fled  from 
Constance  in  the  disguise,  which  well  became  him,  of  a 
groom.  But  Benedict  was  anathema  proo(  and  continuod 
to  play  Pope  to  his  party  till  his  death,  some  six  years 
later.  After  doing  without  any  Pope  at  all,  unless  the  per- 
sistent Benedict  be  reckoned  one,  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
the  Cardinals  elected  one  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  Y., 
who  was,  after  his  election,  made  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop, 
in  three  successive  days,  preparatory  to  his  consecration  as 
Pope,  which  took  place  a  week  later.    True  to  the  instincts 
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of  the  office,  he  set  himself  against  the  work  of  reformation ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  hastened  the 
council  to  a  close.  The  contest  before  his  election  had  been 
long  and  warmly  waged  on  the  question,  whether  the  work 
of  reformation  or  the  election  of  a  Pope  should  be  first  in 
order.  Both  parties  foresaw  that  the  election  of  a  Pope 
would  retard  the  work,  if  not  stop  it.  The  result  proved 
the  sagacity  of  their  judgment.  Martin  had  no  relish  for 
reformation  of  morals ;  the  extirpation  of  heresy  he  regarded 
as  the  mission  of  the  council.  And  as  the  council  had 
b«rned  two  heretics  and  ordered  the  burning  of  the  books 
and  bones  of  another,  it  had  had  glory  and  satisfaction 
dnough.  He  may  have  thought,  too,  that  the  best  practical 
measure  of  reform  would  be  to  dismiss  his  clergy  from  so 
dissolute  a  place  as  Constance  had  become  since  they  as- 
sembled in  it. 

And  so  ended  the  £Etmous  council  of  Constance,  leaving  to 
a  more  auspicious  time,  and  to  more  virtuous  men,  and  to 
more  scriptural  means,  the  great  work  of  reforming  the 
apostate  Church  of  Bome.  A  century  more  of  darkness, 
the  most  intense  just  before  day-dawn,  and  Ood's  grace 
opened  the  light  of  the  Bible  to  the  monk  of  Erfurth,  and 
he,  by  God's  grace,  to  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  even  in  this  Council 
there  were  some  who  indulged  aspirations  for  a  better  state 
of  things  in  the  church.  The  Emperor,  Sigismund,  as 
much  perhaps  for  political  as  religious  reasons,  for  the  paci- 
fication of  states  as  much  as  for  the  credit  of  the  popedom, 
desired  the  healing  of  the  great  schism  and  the  correction 
of  the  prevailing  disorders.  Pope  Martin  himself  submitted 
a  considerable  number  of  reform  measures;  but,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  how  large  a  proportion  of  them  relate  to  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  finances,  and  how  few  to  the 
improvement  of  morals.  The  reform  committee .  offered 
some  excellent  propositions,  which,  though  adopted  by  the 
Council  in  the  interval  when  they  had  no  Pope  among' 
them,  were  quietly  ignored  by  Martin  after  his  election. 
The  Council  did,  indeed,  declare  its  authority  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  popes,  but  Pope  Martin  proved  that  in  adroitness 
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he  was  superior  to  the  Council.  In  the  former  part  of  the 
Council,  the  eflforts  at  reformation  were  evaded  by  Pope 
John  XXni.,  against  whom  "  all  the  deadly  sins  and  a  vast 
train  of  abominations"  were  alleged.  During  the  interval, 
of  about  two  and  a  half  years,  from  the  deposition  of  John, 
who  had  fled  from  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
it  up,  to  the  election  of  Martin,  some  progress  was  made, 
amidst  oppositions  and  difficulties ;  but  Martin's  falsity  and 
cunning,  after  his  election,  annulled  it  all. 

And  in  a  body,  where  the  authority  of  God's  word  was 
scarcely  recognized,  where  three  rival  popes  had  their  par- 
tizans ;  and  more  than  thrice  three  ambitious  princes  their 
representatives ;  where  scores  and  hundreds  of  ecclesiastics 
were  implicated  in  the  criminalities  of  the  age,  little  could 
be  rationally  expected  for  the  honor  of  Christ  or  the  restor- 
ation of  Christian  morals  in  the  church.  The  zeal  against 
John  XXm.,  issuing  in  his  deposition  and  imprisonment 
for  over  three  years — part  of  the  time  in  the  same  convent 
prison  where  John  Huss  was  lying — ^is  to  be  ascribed  rather 
to  party  ascendency  than  to  care  for  good  morals ;  for  the 
prevailing  party  insisted  on  the  election  of  a  new  pope, 
plainly  for  the  same  reason  that  others  adduced  against  it, 
viz. :  that  it  would  defeat,  as  it  in  feet  did,  the  work  of  re- 
formation. 

In  the  antecedents,  and  in  the  times  and  doings  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict"  between  truth  and  error,  rights  and 
usurpations,  Christianity  and  superstition.  The  true,  though 
as  yet  dim,  light  which  the  word  of  God  had  shed  on  the 
mind  of  Wickliff  at  Oxford,  was  reflected  on  that  of  Huss 
at  Praugue,  and  by  him  on  the  people  of  Bohemia.  A 
feeble  taper  illustrates  the  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  though  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  deep 
and  wide-spread  gloom.  The  English  nation  had  borne, 
with  undisguised  impatience,  the  pecuniary  exactions  of 
Rome,  and  the  transfer  of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  a 
foreign  court  which  it  had  no  reason  to  love  or  respect. 
Edward  III.  was  tardy  in  paying  certain  arrears  of  tribute. 
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promised  by  a  pusillanimous  predecessor ;  and  Gregory  XI. 
was  vexed  by  the  delay.  The  state  of  feeling  in  England 
was,  at  once,  a  stimulus  and  a  protection  to  Wickliff  in  his 
bold  denunciation  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Pope.  ''  Robber," 
"antichrist,"  ''insolent  priest  of  Rome,"  were  the  gentle 
epithets  which  he  applied  to  the  haughty  foreign  bishop. 
The  dogma  of  transubstatiation,  auricular  confession,  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  monks,  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  the  popes,  were  the  themes  of  his  free 
and  fearless  denunciation.  The  grand  principle  that  placed 
him  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  traditional  Ohtirch  of  Rome 
was,  that  "  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  infinitely  surpasses  any  other  writing; 
because  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  above  that 
of  aU  mankind."  It  was  this  principle  pervading  his  works 
which  made  them  a  terror  to  the  papacy.  It  was  this  that 
gave  them  a  potency,  for  producing  conviction,  more  effec- 
tive than  his  vituperations,  and  attractive  in  spite  of  his 
hazy  scholasticism : — ^this  was  the  heavy  metal  that  went 
dashing  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  from  amid  the  de- 
tonations and  smoke  of  his  invectives  and  his  philosophy. 

Jerome  carried  WicklifTs  books  home  with  him  from  Ox- 
ford ;  and  Huss  and  Jacobel  imbibed  their  truth  and  spirit. 
Bohemia  felt  through  them  the  effects  of  the  precious  im- 
portation. People  were  interested,  were  aroused,  were 
comparatively  enlightened,  to  repudiate  and  resist  the 
tyranny  of  their  spiritual  rulers.  "  Wickliff  and  Huss  for- 
ever," and  "  long  live  the  Pope,"  became  the  war  cries  of 
opposing  fiEictions ;  and  bloodshed,  accompanied  by  incredi- 
ble atrocities,  prevailed.  It  was  a  rough  age,  made  so  by 
the  long,  oppressive  reign  of  Popery ;  selfish  passions  led 
to  domestic  feuds  in  every  land.  With  rudeness  of  manners 
and  violence  of  temper  was  associated  a  corresponding 
severity  of  speech.  The  great  church  schism  enlisted  anta 
gonistic  passions  and  parties,  and  the  rank  and  file  hurled 
opprobrious  epithets  at  each  other  as  freely  and  as  fiercely 
•as  the  leaders  did  their  mutual  anathemas.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  such  violent  and  vituperative  style  should 
abound  in  theological  polemics,  when  fire  and  the  stake 
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were  deemed  sound  and  conclusive  theological  arguments. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  Huss  and  Jerome  so 
summarily  punished,  since  their  faith  was  so  slightly  diver- 
gent from  that  of  their  church,  and  their  language  no  more 
offensive  than  was  used  even  by  members  of  the  Council 
that  condemned  them  ?  Two  things  rendered  them  particu- 
larly odious : — 1.  They  had  resolutely  and  publicly  denied 
the  justness  of  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff's  books,  and 
had  even  recommended  them ;  and  2.  Their  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  the  loose  and  immoral  lives  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  had  been  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  whom 
their  speeches  inspired  with  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  un- 
worthy ecclesiastics.  They  were  viewed,  therefore,  as  per- 
sonal enemies  by  those  whose  &me  and  emolumentp  were 
affected  by  their  proceedings.  Many  of  these  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Council ;  and  they  could  not  let  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  for  vengeance  pass  unimproved.  Excommuni- 
cation had  been  so  often  perverted,  as  the  mere  vent  of  im- 
potent passion,  that  it  had  lost  its  power,  and,  consequently, 
its  terrors ;  but  fire  would  still  bum,  and  death  would  still 
silence  heretics. 

There  was,  perhaps,  a  third  reason  why  the  avaricious 
and  dissolute  clergy  were  specially  exasperated  against 
Huss  and  Jerome.  These  popular  speakers  analyzed,  as 
well  as  exposed  the  prevailing  corruptions.  They  charged 
them  chiefly  on  the  common  sin  of  simony — ^that  is,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  But  they  went 
further  back,  and  showed  that  simony  was  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  temporal  endowments.  Simony  would  not  ex- 
ist if  there  were  not  offices,  and  institutions,  and  places,  so 
endowed  as  to  afford  ample  and  independent  revenues. 
These  incipient  reformers,  therefore,  said,  when  churches 
and  monasteries  were  endowed,  "now  poison  is  got  into 
the  church."  This  made  fat  benefices  that  were  worth  buy- 
ing; this  made  the  sacred  office  accessible  and  tempting  to 
unworthy  men  who  had  money ;  this  enabled  incumbents 
to  live  in  idleness  and  luxury,  independent  of  their  people, 
and  with  a  wide  chasm  between  them  and  their  flocks ;  this 
occasioned  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
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clergy,  with  the  pride  of  the  one  and  the  servility  of  the 
other.  Endowments  involved  ecclesiastics  in  worldly  cares 
and  worldly  craftiness;  occasioned  collisions  with  each 
other  and  with  temporal  rulers ;  made  them  parasites  of  the 
wealthy  in  their  life,  and  greedy  expectants  at  their  death- 
beds, flattering  them  while  living,  and  cheating  them  when 
dying. 

In  a  matter  of  such  startling  moment  as  the  burning  of  a 
human  being  to  death  under  a  judicial  sentence,  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  as  a  doubtful  question,  For  what  offence  was 
this  dire  punishment  inflicted  ?  The  crime  must  be  atro- 
cious, the  trial  fair,  the  guilt  manifest,  to  justify  such  a 
punishment  even  under  the  barbarous  code  of  the  papacy. 
But  in  the  case  of  John  Hubs,  and  of  Jerome,  doubt  does 
rest  on  the  question,  till  it  is  dispelled  by  other  light  than 
the  testimony,  or  even  the  charges,  adduced  against  them 
in  the  Council  of  Constance.  That  body  allowed  the 
largest  liberty  of  accusation  under  the  general  and  indefinite 
charge  of  heresy ;  it  admitted  all  sorts  of  testimony ;  it 
pursued  the  most  one-sided  method  of  examination  ;  it  re- 
fused counsel  to  the  accused,  and  denied  the  opportunity 
of  answering  to  the  numerous  specifications,  one  by  one,  as 
they  were  read.  And  it  required  them — Huss  especially — 
to  recant  opinions  which,  he  explicitly  affirmed  before  the 
Council,  he  had  never  maintained,  and  to  confess  his  errors 
on  doctrines,  concerning  which  he  solemnly  averred  his  faith 
to  be  identical  with  their  own.  Viewing  his  character, 
charged  with  no  moral  delinquency ;  his  life,  admitted  to  be 
upright  and  faithful  to  his  priestly  office ;  his  theological 
opinions,  far  enough  from  the  Bible,  indeed,  but  consonant 
with  the  Eomish  faith ;  and  even  his  trial  in  the  Council ; 
we  are  left  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
his  cruel  death.  Thus  was  it  with  Luther — "I  found  in  the 
library  of  Erfurth  a  book  of  sermons  by  John  Huss.  I  had 
great  curiosity  to  know  what  that  arch-heretic  had  propa- 
gated. My  astonishment  at  the  reading  of  them  was  in- 
credible. I  could  not  comprehend  for  what  cause  they 
burned  so  great  a  man,  who  explained  the  Scriptures  with 
so  much  gravity  and  dexterity." 
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But  the  internal  evidence,  accompanying  the  case,  dissi- 
pate our  doubts,  and  change  our  wonder  into  the  firm  con- 
viction, that  John  Huss  and  Jerome  died,  the  victims  of  re- 
venge, at  the  hands  of  malignant  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whose  wickedness  these  upright  men  had  honestly 
exposed,  and  on  whose  vileness  and  hypocrisy  their  elo- 
CLuence  had  turned  the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  that  their  opinions  conflicted  with  those 
of  their  judges  on  theological  doctrines ;  it  was  not  that  any 
improbity  was  charged  upon  their  conduct ;  but  it  was  that 
they  had  embarrassed  the  monks  and'  clergy  in  their  wick- 
edness. Their  rich  endowments ;  their  ill-gotten  revenues  ; 
their  easy  "  livings ;"  their  illicit  pleasures — these  were  the 
interests  which  the  honest  heresy  of  Huss  had  imperiled. 
For  such  attacks  upon  the  self-interest  of  the  pampered 
clergy,  the  fire  was  kindled  to  consume  the  body  of  John 
Huss  on  the  very  day  that  his  death  was  decreed.  A  victim 
of  treachery  and  hatred,  a  martyr  of  Jesus,  he  died,  uttering 
prayers  for  his  murderers  and  protesting  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

That  we  have  given  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Huss,  is  further  apparent  from  a  contin- 
gent measure  of  the  Council,  adopted  upon  a  rumor  that  he 
was  about  to  recant,  and  so  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  in  the  flames.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
that  he  should  never  revisit  his  beloved  Bohemia,  nor  have 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  to  any  people  the  strains  of 
his  stirring  eloquence;  and  the  Council  decreed,  that  in 
case  of  his  recanting,  "  he  be  forever  shut  up  betwixt  four 
walls,  as  a  very  dangerous  man,  without  respect  to  the 
Christian  feith." 

But  Huss  had  no  inclination  to  deny  the  truths  which  he 
had  propagated.  All  along,  since  his  incarceration  and  be- 
fore, he  had  avowed  his  readiness,  as  an  honest  Christian 
man,  to  disclaim  and  recant  any  of  his  opinions  which  might 
be  proved  untrue.  This  avowal  occasioned  the  rumor  that 
he  had  recanted,  which  put  the  Council  to  the  inconvenience 
of  devising  another  programme  of  vengeance — "four  walls" 
instead  of  the  flames. 
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The  Council  of  Constance  mufit  be  deemed  a  &ilure,  with 
regard  to  its  avowed  object — ^the  reformation  of  the  church 
in  its  head  and  members.  The  Emperor,  at  whose  solicita- 
tion it  was  convened,  was  disappointed ;  the  kingdoms  were 
more  distracted  than  ever;  treaties  formed  by  intrigue 
were  broken  by  treachery ;  finances  were  in  disorder ;  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  prevailed.  But  the  new  Pope  was  de- 
lighted with  the  issues  of  the  Council ;  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  the  higher  power  of  the  Roman  see,  had  been 
preserved;  he  might,  by  practicing  the  crimes  of  John 
XXin.,  become,  like  him,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Italy, 
while  by  observing  greater  caution  he  might  escape  his  pre- 
decessor's infSftmy,  and  preside  for  life  over  the  most  splendid 
and  licentious  court  of  Europe. 

Two  honest  and  able  advocates  of  reform  had  died  in  the 
fire  of  martyrdom ;  three  rival  popes  had  been  disposed  of, 
each,  however,  still  having  his  partizans;  the  doctrines, 
sacraments,  and  morals  of  Christianity  had  been  mutilated 
and  debased ;  and  the  new  pope,  with  the  guilt  of  a  false 
oath  on  his  conscience,  in  suspending  the  Council  before  the 
work  of  reformation  was  finished,  had  started  for  Borne ; — 
the  Emperor  held  the  reins  of  his  white  steed  on  one  side 
and  an  elector  on  the  other;  Louis  of  Ingoldstadt,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria,  with  four  princes  on  each  side,  held 
up  his  horse-cloth ;  twelve  cardinals,  with  their  red  hats, 
preceded  him,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  nobles,  gentlemen, 
and  ecclesiastics,  followed  in  his  cavalcade. 

Another  dark  and  dismal  century  must  pass  by,  other  de- 
fenders of  Ood's  cause  must  arise  to  oppose  this  glittering 
iniquity  of  Antichrist ;  other  martyrs'  blood  must  flow,  to 
enrich  the  soil  for  the  good  seed ;  the  word  of  God,  a  power 
higher  than  popes  or  councils,  must  be  released  from  its 
bonds,  and  then  the  church  shall  arise  and  shine,  because 
her  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
her. 
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Article  V. — Exposition  op  1  Cor.  hi.  8-15. 

'*  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  unto  them  who 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God.''  The  great  ordinance  of  heaven, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of'  turning  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  is  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  And  the  wisdom  of  God  has  been  displayed 
in  conferring  upon  different  men  very  different  qualifications 
to  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  the  particular  field  in  which 
they  are  called  to  labor.  On  one  are  conferred  those  rare 
endowments  which  qualify  him  for  the  ardurous  work  of 
breaking  up  the  uncultivated  soil,  and  of  scattering  the 
unadulterated  seed  of  gospel  truth  in  those  regions  where 
Christ  has  not  been  named ;  while  another  possesses  those 
qualifications  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  work  after  it  has  been  commenced.  One  is  distin- 
guished for  that  moral  courage,  that  acute  discernment,  and 
that  logical  skill,  which  qualify  him  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
gainsayers,  and  to  defend  the  truth  against  the  attacks  of 
ingenious  adversaries ;  while  another  is  remarkable  for  that 
fervent  piety  and  thai  enlarged  experience  in  divine  things 
which  enables  him  to  minister  to  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  true  believers.  But  whatever  may  be  the  natural  endow- 
ments or  acquirements  of  the  Christian  minister ;  whatever 
may  be  his  talents,  or  learning,  or  zeal,  it  is  all  important 
that  he  should  know  and  feel  that  his  success  in  preaching 
the  gospel  depends  on  the  blessing  and  concurrence  of  heaven. 
"  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that 
watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 

One  particular  object  of  the  apostle  in  these  verses  is  to 
suppress  that  factious  spirit  which  had  displayed  itself  in  the 
17 
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Ooripthian  Church,  under  the  influence  of  which  parties 
were  formed  under  &yorite  leaders.  "  One  saith  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos."  To  rebuke  this  carnal 
spirit,  the  apostle  inquires,  "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is 
ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  every  man  ?"  It  was  the  honor  of  Paul,  that 
by  his  instrumentality  a  Christian  church  had  been  planted 
in  this  pagan  city.  After  the  apostle  had  left  Corinth  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  other  places  where  Christ  had  not  been 
named,  ApoUos  succeeded  him ;  "  who  when  he  was  come, 
helped  them  much  who  had  believed  through  grace.'' 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  says,  '*  I  have  planted,  Apollos 
watereth."  But  to  show  the  utter  impropriety  of  forming  a 
party  and  setting  up  the  claims  of  one  Christian  minister 
in  opposition  to  another,  the  apostle  adds,  "He  that  planteth 
and  he  that  watereth  are  one."  Whatever  diversity  there 
may  he  in  the«  peculiar  gifts  which  are  bestowed  upon  differ- 
ent Christian  ministers;  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
department  in  which  they  are  called  to  labor  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  they  are  idl  "one."  They  are  one  in  oflSce, 
and  one  in  authority.  They  are  all  alike  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  deriving  their  authority  from  Him,  and  being 
appointed  by  Him  for  the  same  end,  which  is  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  And  as  they  are  all  alike  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  "  each  one  shall  receive  his  own  proper  reward, 
according  to  his  own  labor."    Henoe  we  may  learn, 

1.  That  those  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  employs  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  are  called  to  labor.  It  never  was  the  design  oi 
heaven  that  the  Christian  ministry  should  spend  their  days 
in  ease,  in  indolence,  and  inactivity.  They  are  appointed 
to  watch  for  souls  as  those  who  must  give  account ;  and 
their  office  calls  for  the  exercise  of  sleepless  vigilance.  They 
are  required  to  follow  Him  whose  meat  it  was  to  do  the  will 
of  His  Father  in  heaven ;  and  who  under  the  influence  of 
compassion  for  the  souls  of  perishing  men,  went  about  doing 
good. 

2.  Whatever  treatment  the  faithftd  minister  of  Clirist 
may  receive  from  men,  his  Lord  and  Master  will  not  leave 
him  unrewarded.    He  shall  now  enjoy  the  approbation  of 
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Him  whose  favor  is  life ;  and  in  that  day  when  the  assem- 
bled universe  shall  stand  before  God,  he  shall  be  owned  and 
honored  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant. 

8.  The  reward  of  every  faithful  minister  of  Christ  will  be 
"  according  to  his  own  labor."  He  whose  labors  have  been 
more  abundant,  more  assiduous,  and  more  persevering,  shall 
receive  a  more  glorious  reward.  The  reward  will  not  be 
according  to  the  man's  talents,  nor  yet  according  to  his 
success.  Whatever  may  be  the  talents  for  which  a  man  is 
distinguished,  it  is  to  God  he  is  indebted  for  them ;  and  he 
as  a  Sovereign  distributes  them  in  accordance  with  his  own 
good  pleasure.  It  is  God,  moreover,  who  giveth  the  in- 
crease ;  and  therefore  the  success  of  the  Christian  minister 
depends  on  the  blessing  of  heaven.  To  God,  therefore,  and 
not  to  man,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  Christian  minister's 
success.  But  he  who  faithfully  employs  the  talents  which 
God  has  given  him,  and  labors  assiduously  and  diligently 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  shall  be  rewarded  according 
to  his  labor,  whether  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  successful  or  not.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  David  to  build 
an  house  for  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  labored  assiduously 
in  preparing  materials  for  that  purpose.  But  the  honor  of 
accomplishing  the  work  was  assigned  to  another.  Heaven 
approved  and  rewarded  the  pious  purpose,  though  David 
was  not  permitted  to  ^ee  its  execution.  *'  The  Lord  said 
unto  David,  whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart  to  build  an  house 
to  my  name,  thou  didst  well,  that  it  was  in  thine  heart. 
Nevertheless,  thou  shalt  not  build  the  house."  It  may  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  minister  to  build  up  a  church 
in  a  particular  place ;  and  he  may  labor  with  much  self- 
denial  and  assiduity  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
work.  But  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  that  like  David,  his 
labors  shall  be  employed  in  preparing  the  way,  and  in  pro- 
viding materials  for  the  sacred  edifice,  while  to  one  who 
shall  come  after  him  may  be  assigned  the  less  difficult  task 
of  arranging  these  materials  into  a  comely  building.  Let, 
then,  every  faithful  minister  of  Christ  learn  for  his  encour- 
agement, that  the  reward  which  every  one  shall  receive  is 
"according  to  his  otm  labor^ 
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Having  employed  a  similitude  taken  from  agricultural 
life,  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  the  Apostle  introduces 
another  for  the  same  purpose  drawn  from  mechanical  pur- 
suits. Speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry,  he  says, — "  We 
are  laborers  together  with  God;  ye  are  God's  husbandry, 
ye  are  God's  building."  By  the  one  similitude  the  church 
is  presented  to  our  view  under  the  idea  of  a  field  under  cul- 
tivation. "Ye  are  God's  Ati^Janrfry."  And  in  accordance 
with  this  representation  of  the  church,  the  Christian  minis- 
try are  laborers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  field. 
By  a  diflferent  similitude  the  church  is  exhibited  to  our 
view,  imder  the  idea  of  a  building ;  and  then  in  a  corres- 
ponding manner,  the  Christian  ministry  are  represented  as 
workmen  employed  in  the  erection^of  this  building.  "  Ye 
are  God's  buildingi'^  And  they  who  are  employed  in  this 
work  are  "  laborers  together  with  God."  The  building  in 
the  erection  of  which  they  are  employed,  is  God's  house ; 
in  the  execution  of  their  work,  they  are  to  be  governed  by 
his  directions ;  the  materials  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  building,  must  be  such  as  he  has  appointed ;  and  for 
their  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  blessing  and  concur- 
rence of  Heaven. 

With  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was  by  his  ministry 
that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  the  city  of  Corinth,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church  was  established  in  that 
stronghold  of  idolatry,  the  Apostle  says,  "  According  to 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  unto  me,  I  as  a  wise  mas- 
ter-builder, have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth 
thereon."  The  labors  of  the  Apostles  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  particular  place.  After  they  had  succeeded  in  any 
Pagan  city,  in  turning  a  few  individuals  from  dumb  idols  to 
the  service  of  the  living  and  true  God,  they  usually  organ 
ized  a  church,  and  appointed  oflBicers  to  whose  care  it  was 
committed.  After  having  labored  in  Corinth  for  a  season, 
with  much  success,  and  having  laid  the  foimdation  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  church  in  that  licentious  city,  the 
Apostle  left  to  other  hands  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
which  he  had  commenced.    And  to  all  who  might  succeed 
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him  the  Apostle  administers  the  necessary  caution,  "  Let 
every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon."  And 
in  connection  with  Hhis  caution,  he  gives  this  general  in- 
struction, which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  who  are  era- 
ployed  as  builders  in  the  church  of  God.  ''Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 
Verse  11.  Between  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church 
there  exists  a  spiritual  union,  which  in  Scripture  is  repre- 
sented under  a  variety  of  similitudes.  Here  the  expressive 
similitude  of  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure  of  a 
building  is  employed.  As  the  building  depends  not  only 
for  its  stability,  but  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  founda- 
tion, so  the  church  exists  and  stands  immovable,  by  virtue 
of  life  and  support  derived  from  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  church  which  God  himself  hath  laid. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  behold  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a  founda- 
tion, a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a  sure 
foundation."  And  this  foundation  is  laid  by  the  Christian 
ministry,  when  in  their  official  capacity  they  exhibit  Christ 
crucified  as  they  way,  the  truth  and  the  life ;  and  when  as 
the  result  of  all  their  teaching,  sinners  are  brought  to 
Christ,  as  the  only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.  Such  was  the  foundation  which 
the  Apostle,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  had  laid  in 
Corinth ;  and  let  no  man  presume  to  lay  any  other. 

When  the  Apostle  says  of  the  Ephesians,  "  Ye  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,"  (Eph.  ii.  20,) 
we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  apostles  in  their  persons 
constituted  any  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  but 
that  they  as  builders  in  the  house  of  God,  in  the  exercise  ot 
their  ministry,  laid  this  foundation.  And  what  that  founda- 
tion is,  Paul,  one  of  these  apostles,  here  informs  us.  "  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  This,  and  this  alone  is  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  which  was  laid  by  them  as  builders 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  spiritual  temple. 

By  a  misinterpretation  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  addressed 
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to  the  Apostle  Peter,  (Mat.  xvi.  18,)  the  pretended  successors 
of  Peter  contend  that  this  Apostle  was  constituted  the 
foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built.  "  Thou  art  Peter," 
saith  our  blessed  Lord  to  this  distinguished  Apostle,  ''  and 
on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church."  Whatever  may  be 
the  precise  import  of  these  words,  it  may  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  they  cannot  by  any 
fair  construction  be  made  to  support  the  view  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  to  Peter,  "  on  thee  will 
I  build  my  church,"  but  on  something  else.  "  Thou  art 
IltTpoc,^^  (Petros,)  says  the  Amen,  the  true  and  faithful  Wit- 
ness, *'  and  upon  this  Tterpa  (petra)  I  will  build  my  church." 
The  language  itself  distinguishes  between  Peter  and  the 
foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built.  Peter  is  not  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  a 
true  believer,  he  was  made  a  living  stone  in  the  sacred 
temple ;  and  in  his  apostolic  character  he  was  employed  as 
a  builder  in  the  erection  of  that  church  which  rests  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  the  foundation  which  Qod  has  laid  in  Zion. 

Having  laid  down  the  general  principle,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  true  and  proper  foundation  of  the  church,  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  give  some  necessary  instruction  and 
warning  to  those  who  are  officially  employed  as  builders  in 
the  house  of  God.  "  If  any  build  upon  this  foundation, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble;  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare it."  Verse  12. 

With  a  view  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  verses, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inquire — 

1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  different  materials 
which  are  here  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion, by  those  who  are  builders  in  the  house  of  God ;  "gold, 
silver,  precibus  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble  ?" 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  fire  which  is  to  try  the  charac- 
ter of  every  man's  work  ? 

3.  What  is  the  reward  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loss  to  be  sustained  on  the  other,  by  the  builder, 
according  to  the  character  of  his  work  ? 
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Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  distinctly,  that  the  Apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  the  Christian  ministry  under  the  similitude  of 
workmen,  or  builders.  And  the  persons  here  spoken  of  are 
supposed  to  be  ministers  of  CJhrist,  who  are  not  only  pro- 
fessedly engaged  in  his  service,  but  who  are  building  upon 
the  true  foundation.  But  while  they  are  regarded  as  true 
ministers  of  Christ,  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  which  they 
perform,  and  in  the  degrees  of  their  fidelity  and  devotedness 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  in  which  they  are  oflBicially  en- 
gaged. And  hence  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in 
their  reward.  ''  Every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward, 
according  to  his  own  labor  " 

With  regard  to  the  materials  which  these  workmen  in- 
troduce into  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple  which  they  are 
engaged  in  erecting,  it  is  supposed  that  some  build  upon 
the  true  foundation  "  gold,  silver,  precious  stones ;"  while 
others  incorporate  in  the  building  such  unsuitable  materials 
as  "  wood,  hay,  stubble."  It  has  been,  perhaps,  the  more 
common  opinion  among  expositors,  that  by  these  metaphori- 
cal terms  we  are  to  understand  the  different  character  of  the 
doctrines  which  are  propagated  by  those  who  are  employed 
in  preaching  the  Gospel.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
terms  '*  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,"  would  represent  the 
precious  truths  of  the  Gospel,  while  "  wood,  hay,  stubble" 
would  represent  the  mere  doctrines  of  men.  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  liable  to  this  very  serious  objection, 
that  it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  doctrines  consti- 
tute the  materials  of  which  the  church  is  composed.  As 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  church  is  here  represented 
under  the  metaphor  of  a  building,  and  the  ministry  are 
described  as  workmen  employed  in  the  erection  of  this 
building.  In  carrying  up  the  walls  of  this  spiritual  house, 
some  of  the  workmen  employ  "gold,  silver,  precious 
stones ;"  while  others  build  on  the  true  foundation,  "  wood, 
hay,  stubble."  The  materials  of  which  the  church  is  com- 
posed, however,  are  not  the  doctrines  which  men  preach, 
but  the  members  who,  by  the  instrumentality  of  preaching, 
are  introduced  into  the  household  of  faith.    The  preaching 
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of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  the  appointed  means  by 
which  men  are  brought  out  of  the  world  into  the  church  of 
Christ ;  but  these  doctrines  are  not  the  materials  of  which 
the  church  is  composed.  And  the  Apostle  in  this  place  is 
not  speaking  of  the  means  by  which  the  church  is  built  up, 
but  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  And  these, 
as  already  remarked,  are  not  doctrines,  but  men  who  pro- 
fessedly embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

According  to  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  visible  church  in  the  present  world  is  a  mixed  society, 
embracing  not  only  true  believers,  but  also  others,  who 
have  only  the  form  of  godliness,  while  they  deny  the  power 
thereof.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  represents  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  under  the  similitude  of  a  field  in  which  there  are 
tares  growing  among  the  wheat.  And,  employing  the 
metaphor  of  a  vine  and  its  branches,  to  represent  the  union 
between  himself  and  his  professed  disciples,  some  of  these 
branches  are  described  as  fruitful,  while  others  bear  no 
fruit,  and  are  finally  taken  away  and  committed  to  the  fire. 
And  in  strict  accordance  with  this  uniform  representation 
of  the  visible  church  on  earth,  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, true  believers  are  represented  by  the  metaphori- 
cal expressions,  *'gold,  silver,  precious  stones,"  which  are 
incorporated  in  that  spiritual  building  which  rests  upon 
Jesus  Christ  the  true  foundation;  and  the  terms  "wood, 
hay,  stubble,"  are  designed  to  designate  those  members  of 
the  visible  church,  who  have  only  a  name  to  live  while  they 
are  dead. 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  will  more  clearly 
appear  when  we  compare  it  with  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Apostle  Peter,  when  addressing  his  Christian 
brethren,  employs  a  similar  metaphor  to  represent  true  be- 
lievers. "  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house."  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
"lively  stones"  of  which  the  Apostle  Peter  speaks,  which 
are  compacted  together  so  as  to  form  a  spiritual  house,  we 
are  to  understand  true  believers.  And  the  "gold,  silver, 
precious  stones"  of  our  Apostle,  are  evidently  to  be  under- 
stood as  metaphorically  representing  the  same  persons  as 
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are  designated  by  the  "lively  stones"  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
And  in  a  paralld  passage,  where  the  metaphor  of  a  sacred 
building  is  employed  to  represent  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
Apostle  addresses  his  brethren  in  the  following  language : — 
"In  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also  are 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit."  Eph.  ii.  21,  22.  Observe  here,  that  believers  are 
represented  under  the  idea  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
church  is  composed;  they  are  "builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit." 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  obvious,  that  as  the  Apostle  is 
here  speaking  of  the  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  house, 
and  of  the  Christian  ministrv  under  the  idea  of  builders  who 
are  employed  in  the  erection  of  this  house,  the  terms  "gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,"  and  the  opposite  terms  "wood,  hay, 
stubble,"  are  employed  to  represent  the  different  characters 
of  those  who  now  compose  the  visible  church  of  Christ. 

2.  A  second  inquiry  is.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  "  fire"  which  is  to  test  the  character  of  every  man's 
work  ?  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  term  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  As  the 
terms  "  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble" 
are  employed  figuratively  to  represent  the  different  charac- 
ters of  those  of  whom  the  visible  church  is  composed,  so 
consistency  requires  us  to  understand  the  term  "  fire"  as 
here  used,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  To  ascertain  the  purity 
of  metals,  they  are  tried  by  fire.  When  gold  and  silver  are 
tried  by  fire,  the  genuine  metal  appears  to  advantage ;  while 
wood,  hay  and  stubble  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire 
are  at  once  consumed.  The  trial  by  fire,  then,  of  which  the 
Apostle  here  speaks,  is  that  rigid  scrutiny,  to  which  every 
member  of  the  church  shall  be  subjected;  the  result  of 
which  shall  be  to  exhibit  every  man's  character  in  its  true 
light.  At  present  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  real  character  of  those  who  profess  the 
name  of  Christ.  Many  have  a  form  of  godliness,  and  may 
be  regarded  by  the  church  as  members  of  the  household  of 
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faith,  while  they  are  strangers  to  the  renewing  and  sanctify- 
ing grace  of  God.  But  though,  through  the  exercise  of 
Grod's  patience  and  forbearance,  the  tares  may  be  permitted 
to  grow  among  the  wheat  until  the  harvest — at  that  time  a 
separation  shall  be  effected.  The  wheat  shall  then  be  gath- 
ered into  the  bam,  and  the  tares  shall  be  collected  together 
and  committed  to  the  fire.  So  in  the  end  of  the  world, 
''  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them 
which  do  iniquity."  The  character  of  the  materials  which 
the  Christian  minister  has  built  upon  the  true  foundation, 
will  then  be  made  manifest.  "  Every  man's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is."  The  day  of  final  account,  because  of 
its  momentous  importance,  and  the  eternal  interests  con- 
nected with  it,  is  here  denominated  emphatically  "  the  day^ 
In  that  day  the  character  of  the  works  of  all  men  will  be 
made  manifest ;  for  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.  But  the  Apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the 
works  of  men  generally,  but  of  the  work  which  each  indi- 
vidual minister  of  Christ  has  performed  as  a  builder  in  the 
church.  In  the  same  sense,  the  Apostle  evidently  employs 
the  term  "w;orA;,"  when  adverting  to  the  feet,  that  it  was 
by  his  ministry  the  Corinthians  had  been  introduced  into 
the  church, — he  says,  "  Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord." 
1  Cor.  ix.  1. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  Apostle  in  these  words,  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  that  solemn  account 
which  they  must  give  of  their  stewardship,  and  to  the  rigid 
scrutiny  which  every  man's  work  shall  undergo  in  the  final 
day.  **  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for  the 
day  shall  declare  it."  It  will  then  appear  whether  the 
Christian  minister  has  been  feithful  as  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God ;  whether  he  has  been  careful  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  faithful  and  impartial  in  the 
application  of  the  discipline  established  by  the  King  of 
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Zion  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  church ;  or 
whether,  through  his  negligence  and  unfaithfulness,  men 
have  been  encouraged  to  enter  the  church  under  the  in- 
fluence of  carnal  motives ;  whether  he  has  been  faithful  to 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  and  has  built  upon  the  true 
foundation,  "gold,  silver,  precious  stones;"  or  whether, 
through  his  carelessness  and  inattention,  "  wood,  hay  and 
stubble"  have  been  incorporated  with  the  lively  stones  in 
the  walls  of  the  spiritual  temple. 

8.  Our  next  inquiry  is.  What  is  the  reward  to  be  enjoyed, 
or  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  every  man  according  to  his 
work  ?  "  K  any  man's  work  abide,  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward."  Verse  14.  The 
language  here  used  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  which 
is  elsewhere  employed,  where  the  issues  of  the  final  judgi 
ment  are  described,  with  reference  to  the  whole  human 
family.  With  regard  to  the  general  judgment,  it  is  said, 
that  '*  the  dead  were  judged  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  worksy  In  the  pas- 
sage under  present  consideration,  the  Apostle  is  not  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  mankind  generally,  but  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  Christian  ministry.  Nor  does  the  language 
here  used  refer  to  their  works  generally ;  that  is,  to  the 
deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  particularly  to  their  official  work ; 
the  work  which  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  they  have  built 
upon  the  true  foundation.  If  the  work  which  the  Christian 
minister  has  performed  shall  abide  the  trial ;  if  his  work 
when  examined  by  the  in&llible  rule,  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  faithfully  executed,  "he  shall  receive  a  reward." 
Having  been  faithful  and  assiduous  in  preaching  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  having  been  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing many  members  into  the  church  of  God  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Christ's  house,  he  shall  be  publicly  owned 
and  honored  as  a  good  and'fidthful  servant.  Those  who 
through  his  instrumentality  have  been  brought  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  will  in  that  day  appear  as  his  joy 
and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Having  been  not  only  faithful  in  maintaining  the  cause  of 
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truth,  but  through  the  blessing  and  concurrence  of  Heaven, 
having  been  successful  in  turning  many  from  darkness  unto 
light,  he  shall  enjoy  the  honor  which  is  peculiar  to  those 
who,  having  turned  many  unto  righteousness,  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  forever 
and  forever. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  If  any  man's  work  shall  be 
burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss."  Verse  15.  K  the  work  which 
the  Christian  minister  has  performed  in  the  church,  when 
examined,  shall  be  found  to  be  defective,  and  such  as  can- 
not stand  the  trial  to  which  it  must  be  subjected,  '*he  shall 
suffer  loss."  He  shall  have  no  part  in  the  reward  which 
shall  be  the  portion  of  the  faithful  servant.  His  ministerial 
work  having  been  but  imperfectly  and  unfaithfully  executed, 
he  shall  receive  no  reward  for  it. 

It  may  result  from  two  causes  particularly,  that  the  work 
of  the  Christian  minister  in  building  up  the  church  may  be 
executed  very  imperfectly ;  and  as  the  consequence,  he  shall 
lose  the.  reward  of  the  faithful  servant. 

1.  He  may  exemplify  in  his  own  deportment  but  little  of 
the  life  and  power  of  true  religion.  It  is  all  important  that 
the  Christian  minister  should  teach  by  his  life,  as  well  as  by 
the  labors  of  the  pulpit.  To  his  son  Timothy,  Paul  the  aged, 
says,  "Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  con- 
versation, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  But  if 
there  should  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  the 
gospel,  an  air  of  lightness  and  a  want  of  seriousness ;  if  his 
deportment  should  manifest  much  of  a  spirit  of  worldly- 
mindedness  and  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  maxims  and 
usages  of  the  world ;  if  in  one  word,  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion should  manifest  little  interest  in  the  concerns  of  true 
religion,  the  effect  of  his  example  will  be  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  Christianity,  and  to  produce  the  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  that  religion  is  a  mere  outward  form.  And  if 
through  his  instrumentality  any  are  brought  out  of  the 
world  into  the  church,  they  are  likely  to  be  such  as  have 
entirely  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and 
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who  have  a  regard  for  nothing  more  than  the  mere  form, 
while  they  deny  the  power  of  godliness. 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  an  improper  desire  to  enjoy 
popularity,  and  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel,  may  be  unfaithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  duty.  He  may  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  be  silent  in  relation  to  those  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which 
are  particularly  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart ; 
or  he  may  neglect  to  exercise  that  salutary  discipline  which 
is  desigued  to  preserve  the  church  from  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  To  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  our  fellow  men  is  desirable.  And  if  popularity 
can  be  secured  in  connection  with  the  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  the  evil  consists  in 
attaching  such  importance  to  the  applause  of  men,  as  would 
lead  to  a  surrender  of  principle,  and  the  sacrifice  of  duty  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  it.  And  to  temptations  from  this  quar- 
ter, the  ministry  are  sometimes  exposed.  To  secure  the 
favor  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  a  strong  temptation  may 
be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  minister  to 
remain  silent  with  regard  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
which  are  peculiarly  unacceptable  to  the  depraved  heart ; 
as  well  as  to  neglect  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  openly  immoral  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  tendency  of  such  a  course 
is  to  introduce  into  the  church  and  retain  in  her  fellowship, 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  thus  to  build  up  the  walls  of  the 
spiritual  house  with  "  wood,  hay,  stubble." 

But  though  the  ministerial  workman  shall  receive  no  re- 
ward for  his  work,  which  when  tried  by  fire,  shall  be  found 
to  have  been  unfaithfully  executed,  yet  *' he  himself  shall 
be  saved."  It  is  here  evidently  supposed,  that  the  Christian 
minister  whose  case  is  described,  is  himself  a  believer  in 
Christ,  though  as  an  oflBicer  in  the  church,  his  work  has  been 
executed  very  imperfectly.  And  hence  there  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction  drawn  between  his  own  personal  destiny  and 
the  fate  of  his  work.  As  a  man,  being  himself  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  shall  be  saved.    But  as  a  min- 
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iflter  of  Christ,  having  executed  his  official  work  in  a  very 
negligent  and  superficial  manner  "  he  shall  suffer  loss." 
The  work  which  he  has  performed  as  a  builder  in  the  church 
of  God,  when  subjected  to  the  test,  being  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  unsuitable  materials,  shall  go  unrewarded.  Having 
through  criminal  negligence  and  unfaithfulness  introduced 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  ehurch  those  who  have  only  a 
form  of  godliness,  while  they  deny  the  power  thereof,  he 
shall  not  receive  that  crown  which  is  the  peculiar  reward  of 
the  faithful  servant.  Those  who  through  his  instrumenta- 
lity have  been  admitted  into  the  visible  church,  shall  not  in 
the  final  day  appear  as  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicincf  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  this  glorious  reward  he 
shall  have  no  part ;  but,  in  this  respect,  he  shall  suffer  loss. 
But,  though  in  consequence  of  his  unfaithfulness  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  he  shall  suffer  the  loss  of  that  reward  which 
is  the  crown  of  ministerial  fidelity,  yet  possessing  the  root 
of  divine  grace  in  his  own  heart,  while  in  his  ministerial 
life  he  exhibited  little  of  its  fruits,  he  himself  shall  be  saved 
though  his  work  shall  be  burned.  And  so  narrow  shall  be 
his  escape  from  destruction,  that  he  shall  be  saved  as  one 
who  passes  through  the  fire.  The  translation,  "  yet  so  as 
by  ^^«>"  does  not  appear  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle.  The  translation  "by  fire"  would  seem  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  fire  is  the  means  by  which  his  salvation  is 
secured.  But  the  literal  translation,  and  that  which  is 
adopted  in  some  of  the  earlier  versions,  is,  "  He  himself 
shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  through  {dia)  the  fire.^^  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  allusion  to  the  narrow  escape  of  a  man  from 
a  house  on  fire,  who  has  no  time  to  save  his  effects,  but  who 
barely  escapes  with  his  life  while  his  property  is  consumed 
by  the  devouring  element.  It  is  a  proverbial  expression  to 
denote  a  narrow  escape  from  imminent  danger.  An  ex- 
pression of  the  same  general  character,  is  employed  by  the 
Psalmist  in  describing  the  extreme  dangers  through  which 
the  church  had  been  conducted.  "We  went  through  fire 
and  through  water,  but  thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a 
wealthy  place."  Ps.  Ixviii.  12. 

As  among  private  Christians  there  is  great  diversity  in 
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their  Christian  attainments,  and  as  there  will  hereafter  be  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  the  degrees  of  heavenly  glory  to 
which  they  shall  be  exalted,  so  among  Christian  ministers 
who  are  themselves  partakers  of  divine  grace,  there  often 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  degrees  of  their  zeal,  devotedness, 
and  fidelity  in  the  service  of  their  common  Lord,  and  con- 
sequently there  will  be  an  equal  difference  in  their  final  re- 
ward. The  fixture  reward  of  the  Christian  is  not  a  matter 
of  debt  but  of  grace.  It  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  which, 
says  the  Apostle,  "the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give 
me  at  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that 
love  his  appearing."  The  Christian  shall  receive  a  reward, 
not  for  his  works,  as  though  they  were  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  according  to  his  works.  And  in  the  case 
before  us,  which  relates  to  the  Christian  ministry,  "  every 
man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according  to  his  owp. 
labor."  Where  the  labor  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  has 
not  been  faithfully  performed;  where,  instead  of  acting 
under  a  just  sense  of  the  high  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  him,  he  has  been  too  solicitous  to  secure  his  own  popu- 
larity and  draw  after  him  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  has 
built  up  the  church  with  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  the  day 
will  reveal  the  character  of  his  work,  and  he  shall  lose  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  laborer.  But  being  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, though  lamentably  unfaithful  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
he  shall  be  saved.  Yet,  as  a  divine  testimony  against  his 
negligence,  and  unfaithfulness,  and  supineness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  escape  from  destruction 
shall  be  as  that  of  one  who  passes  through  the  fire. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  appears — 
1.  That  this  portion  of  Scripture  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  According  to  the  Ro- 
manist, those  of  the  human  &mily  who  are  not  perfectly 
sanctified  at  death,  enter  into  a  place  called  Purgatory, 
where  the  soul  experiences  a  purgation  by  fire,  before  it  is 
prepared  for  admission  into  heaven.  And,  in  support  of 
this  hypothesis,  an  appeal  is  made  to  these  words  of  the 
Apostle.    But  the  end  to  be  accomplished  by  the  fire  of 
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which  the  Apostle  speaks,  is  essentially  diflferent  from  that 
which  is  to  be  effected  by  the  fire  of  Purgatory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  "  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of 
what  sort  it  is;"  that  is,  the  metaphorical  fire  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  shall  reveal  or  make  manifest  the  character 
of  the  work  which  every  builder  has  performed  in  the 
church  of  God.  But  the  purgatorial  fire  of  the  Eoraanist 
is  designed  to  purge  the  souls  of  men  from  the  defilement  of 
sin.  The  fire  of  the  Apostle  performs  its  oflSce  in  *'  the  day" 
— the  day  of  judgment — when  it  shall  discriminate  between 
the  different  characters  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
visible  church ;  whereas  the  fire  of  Purgatory,  which  exists 
only  in  the  imagination,  is  supposed  to  perform  its  office  in 
the  future  world,  in  purifying  the  soul,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  heaven. 

2.  The  great  object  of  the  (Christian  ministry  should  be, 
not  simply  to  increase  the  number  of  the  professed  followers 
of  Christ,  but  rather  to  labor  to  add  to  the  church  of  such 
as  shall  be  saved.  When  the  work  of  the  builder  in  the 
house  of  God  shall  be  examined  in  the  final  day,  it  matters 
not  what  amount  of  materials  he  may  have  built  upon  the 
true  foundation ;  if  they  shall  be  found  to  be  '*  wood,  hay, 
stubble,"  he  shall  receive  no  reward  for  his  work.  "If 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  sufter  loss." 

3.  The  consideration,  that  "every  man's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest,"  should  arouse  the  Christian  ministry  to 
activity,  devotedness,  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  Lord 
and  Master. 

4.  When  the  feithful  minister  of  Christ  looks  forward  to 
the  reward  which  he  is  authorized  to  expect  in  "  that  day" 
when  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  he  may  say 
in  view  of  all  the  privations,  and  reproach,  and  persecution 
to  which  he  may  be  exposed,  "None  of  these  things  move 
me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  Gbd. 

5.  Are  there  persons  of  very  different  characters  in  the 
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visible  church?  Is  it  so,  that  ''wood,  hay,  stubble,"  as 
well  as  "  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,"  may  in  this  life  be 
incorporated  in  the  walls  of  that  building  which  rests  upon 
the  true  foundation?  Then  it  becomes  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  member  of  the  church  to  examine  his  own  charac- 
ter in  the  light  of  God's  word.  Examine  yourselves  whether 
ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not 
your  own  selves,  how  that  Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be 
reprobates  ?  Let  every  one  inquire,  Am  I  one  of  those 
who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  been  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  who  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God? 
If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  new. 


Abticle  VI. — "The  Turkish  Empire.** 

The  Empire  of  the  Grand  Sultan  extends  over  the  lands 
most  celebrated  in  history  and  song.  In  Europe  the  coun- 
tries lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Dardanells  and  the  Danube  bow  to  his  sceptre. 
These  lands  in  Europe  are  now  known  as  Bulgaria,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  In  Asia  and  Africa  the 
Empire  stretches  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Lybian  Desert 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  from  the  Dardanells  to  the 
Persian  line.  This  includes  the  ancient  countries  of  Pontus, 
Bythinia,  Cappadocia,  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Armenia,  Baby- 
lon, Assyria,  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 

The  fertile  lands  of  the  Empire  are  watered  and  enriched 
18 
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by  rivers  of  the  highest  historic  renovm.  The  Nile,  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris. 

The  Empire  within  the  memory  of  man  was  much  more 
powerful  and  extensive  than  to-day  ;  for  it  has  lost  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Georgia, 
Circassia,  Crimea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  And  though 
thus  despoiled  the  Turkish  Empire  is  still  of  colossal  magni- 
tude and  is  rich  in  material  resources  beyond  the  tables  of 
computation  and  the  dreams  of  fancy.  The  Black  Sea  on 
the  north  invites  into  the  ports  of  her  Empire,  the  commerce 
of  Kussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Persia. 

With  an  Asiatic  seacoast  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  an 
European  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  might  be  borne  to  its  shores,  and  the  ships  of 
nations  furl  their  sails  in  her  harbors. 

Noble  mountains  bearing  all  the  forms  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron ;  and  perform  the 
beneficent  offices  of  lending  an  endless  diversity  and  charm 
to  the  scenery,  tempering  the  winds,  and  with  a  thousand 
streams  fertilizing  the  valleys. 

The  Empire  extending  from  the  forty-third  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  the  tropics,  from  the  regions  of  winter 
storms  to  countries  where  a  snow-flake  is  never  seen,  and 
the  breath  of  frost  never  felt,  there  is  produced  everything 
essential  for  human  want  and  the  gratification  of  luxury. 

The  wheat  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Nile,  and  the  Danube, 
has  a  world  celebrity.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  yield  in 
al)undance  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  maize,  and  cotton,  and  in 
some  districts  cofifee.  The  fruits  of  Asia  Minor — the  grape, 
the  fig,  the  orange,  and  the  plum  are  the  finest  of  their 
kinds,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  all  markets. 

Silk  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  Syria,  and  in  many  districts  from  Damascus  to  Con- 
stantinople. A  part  of  this  is  manufactured  into  the  bril- 
liant robes  of  the  orientals ;  but  much  of  the  raw  material 
is  borne  to  the  looms  of  France  and  England,  and  thence 
flows  forth  the  beautiful  silks  and  satins  which  adorn  our 
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daughters,  without  toiling  and  spinning,  in  garments  more 
glorious  than  those  of  Solomon. 

All  the  lands  fanned  by  the  winds  of  the  Mediterranean 
enjoy  climates  singularly  genial  and  placid — ^for  many 
months  not  a  storm  will  disturb  the  repose  of  nature.  There 
are  few  of  those  sudden  and  violent  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  darkness  and  sunshine,  which  mark  our  climate. 
In  those  countries,  nature,  like  man,  delights  in  rest.  Fot 
days  and  weeks  not  a  passing  cloud  obscures  the  heavens ; 
not  a  wind  ruffles  the  sea  or  agitates  the  forests ;  and  the 
world  reposes  in  a  dream  like  quiet,  reminding  one  of  the 
placid  slumber  of  a  healthy  child.  Even  the  islands,  which 
one  sees  from  mountain  and  shore,  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  like  great  sea-birds  asleep,  with  bent  neck  and  folded 
wing.  But  the  great  charm  of  those  lands  is  not  in  the 
sublimity  of  the  scenery,  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  skies,  nor 
in  the  richness  of  their  fruits  and  balminess  of  their  atmos- 
phere :  but  a  thousand  historical  memories  invest  them  with 
an  imperishable  glory.  T^e  robe  of  the  great  and  good 
drops  from  their  shoulders  when  they  die  and  invests  the 
scenes  of  their  life  and  labors  with  an  interest  that  never 
dies.  The  stars  are  brighter,  because  they  looked  up  to 
them  from  amid  these  scenes  and  beheld  their  nightly  glory. 
The  flowers  are  more  fragrant,  because)  springing  from  the 
dust,  trodden  by  the  feet  of  heroes ;  the  mountains  and  vaU 
leys  are  moulded  into  forms  of  greater  beauty,  because  seen 
and  loved  by  them.  The  soul  of  that  man  must  be  dead  to 
all  noble  emotions  who  can,  for  the  first  time,  stand  upon 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  without  a  feeling  of 
deep  solemnity  and  awe.  He  stands  upon  the  shores  of  a 
land  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  from  which 
the  various  nations  went  forth  to  subdue  and  populate  the 
globe. 

There  arises  out  of  the  dim  shadows  of  an  early  world, 
the  teachers,  lawgivers,  and  patriarchs,  whose  lessons  of 
wisdom  are,  to  this  day,  the  germs  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion, and  whose  lives  make  them  still  the  models  of  all  that 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
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This  country  has  the  theatre  of  all  those  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures which  form  the  staple  of  ancient  history.  What 
great  forms  comes  up  out  of  the  dim  and  mighty  past  !— 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Job,  and  Ramesis.  And  in  the 
still  distincter  light — David,  Solomon,  Homer,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus,  and  Alexander.  What  tides  of  great  his- 
toric recollections  sweep  after  each  other,  each  leaving  its 
indelible  impress  on  the  world  I  Egypt,  with  its  great 
monuments  and  pictured  tomb  palaces — to  this  day  exciting 
the  wonder  of  all  travelers,  and  mocking  the  puny  strength 
and  mechanical  skill  of  moderns — Babylon,  Nineveh,  Persia, 
and  India,  each  in  their  time  the  centres  of  civilization  and 
power.  But,  alas  I  what  a  change  has  come  over  these 
once  glorious  lands !  The  great  cities  of  the  past  are  now 
deserted  and  silent.  The  pride  and  the  pomp  have  come 
down  into  the  dust,  and  where  once  was  heard  the  voice  of 
millions,  is  now  the  gloom  of  the  desolations  of  many  gene- 
rations. The  loss  of  liberty,  the  change  in  the  course  of 
commerce,  the  ravages  of  war,  no  doubt  greatly  dimmed  the 
splendor  of  the  last.  But,  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  and 
until  the  age  of  Mahomet,  Western  Asia  and  Syria  con- 
tinued to  be  populous  and  opulent.  But  under  the  fatal 
shadow  of  Mohammedanism  all  their  glory  passed  away 
like  a  dream.  Never  has  there  fallen  on  the  world  a  greater 
curse  than  Mohammedanism.  It  has  descended  upon  these 
countries  as  a  fatal  blight  and  mildew.  It  has  swept  away, 
with  fire,  sword,  and  famine  one- third  of  the  human  race ; 
so  that  cities  and  islands,  which  were  a  thousand  years  since 
full  and  prosperous,  are  now  empty  and  forsaken.  It  has 
turned  a  fruitful  land  into  a  wilderness,  broken  up  all  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and,  by  violence,  misrule  and  op- 
pression, has  destroyed  trade  and  clouded  the  face  of 
millions  with  the  darkness  of  despair.  It  has  extinguished 
the  light  of  ancient  civilization,  and  borne  back  many  na- 
tions into  the  night  and  miseries  of  barbarism. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Turkey  ?"  is  to-day  one  of 
the  gravest  questions  asked  in  the  council-chamber  of  kings, 
and  in  the  conference  of  Christian  philanthropists.  "  Can 
she  be  reformed  ?     Can  she  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
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the  Christian  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  age?"  We  may- 
be assisted  to  answer  these,  and  other  questions  of  a  like 
import,  by  attempting  to  portray  the  character  of  the  Turk- 
ish nation,  their  government,  and  the  character  and  coddi- 
tion — social  and  religious — of  the  various  people  over  which 
the  grand  Sultan  reigns.  The  Turks  made  their  iBrst  ap- 
pearance on  the  field  of  history  in  the  year  540  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  ,  Their  original  home  was  on  the  high  table  lands 
of  Asia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  portion  of  the  Tartar 
race,  from  which  they  descended,  is  still  found  in  the  origi- 
nal home.  This  people,  called  Turcomans,  boast  that  they 
neither  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree — nor  obey  a  king 
— are  a  warlike  and  lawless  race — who  live  mainly  by 
plunder  and  black-mail  on  caravans  and  travelers.  They 
number  about  forty  thousand  families,  and  are  still  distin- 
guished as  the  finest  horsemen  in  Asia.  Their  religion  is  a 
compound  of  Mohammedanism  and  idolatry.  Their  country 
contains  no  towns,  temples,  nor  mosques.  The  tradition  in 
regard  to  the  Turks,  is,  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  the 
slaves  ot  a  more  powerful  race ;  and  the  principal  mark  of 
their  servitude  was,  that  they  were  compelled  to  shoe  all 
the  horses  of  their  conquerors.  Soon,  inspirited  by  the 
energy  and  eloquence  of  a  great  leader,  they  broke  the 
sceptre  of  the  great  Eian  of  Georgia,  their  master.  And 
the  annual  ceremony  of  a  heated  iron,  laid  on  the  anvil  and 
hammered  into  form,  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  perpetu- 
ated the  humble  origin  of  the  Turkish  nation.  After  spread- 
ing the  terror  of  their  name  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin, 
they  were  for  a  season  *'  bound" — many  causes  combined  to 
check  their  conquests.  The  power  of  Persia,  the  rise  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  his  succes- 
sors, for  a  time  curbed  the  bold  horsemen  of  the  Caspian. 
In  the  meantime,  they  became  converts  to  the  faith  of  the 
Koran,  and  the  descendant  of  the  prophet  found  in  Turks 
the  most  faithful  gaurds  of  his  sacred  tent.  But,  at  length, 
the  weakness  of  Persia  and  the  indolence  of  Caliphs,  in- 
vited them  to  realize  their  dreams  of  conquest.  For  four 
hundred  and  fifty  ylsars,  in  the  midst  of  polished  and  civi- 
lized nations,  they  preserved  the  manners  of  Sythian  shep- 
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herds,  changing  their  encampments  as  the  seasons  demanded; 
hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  all  nations,  tasting  the  luxuries 
of  all  lands,  and  bearing  to  their  tents  the  splendid  gifts  of 
refined  -and  educated  princes,  they  still  fed  their  cattle  at 
the  gates  of  cities,  and  rested  under  the  shadow  of  great 
temples.  Various  causes  operated  in  the  tenth  century  to 
combine,  under  the  command  of  one  great  leader,  all  the 
scattered  bands  and  tribes  of  Turcomans.  At  fifst  Persia 
was  startled  by  the  power  and  military  prowess  of  the 
Turkish  horsemen.  The  reigning  monarch  of  Persia  was 
Mahmoud,  one  of  her  wisest  and  most  illustrious  kings.  He 
had,  at  different  times,  received  into  his  kingdom  the 
wandering  hordes  of  Turkish  shepherds,  until  admonished 
of  his  danger  by  their  numbers  and  military  success.  In 
order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  strength  of  the  Turks,  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  camp  of  their 
chief.  "  Should  my  master,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  wish 
your  aid  against  his  enemies,  what  number  of  men  can  you 
send  ?"  "  If,"  said  their  chief,  "  you  send  one  of  my  arrows 
to  our  camp,  fifty  thousand  horsemen  will  spring  into  their 
saddles."  '*  If  that  number  should  not  be  sufficient,"  said 
the  chief,  "send  this  arrow  to  the  tribe  of  Balik,  and 
fifty  thousand  more  will  hasten  into  the  field?"  "But," 
said  the  trembling  courtier,  "if  my  master  should  need  all 
your  forces  1"  "  Then,"  replied  the  chief,  "  send  my  bow  to 
all  the  tribes,  and  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen  will 
spring  into  their  saddles  for  your  help."  From  this  hour 
they  were  the  professed  servants,  but  the  real  rulers  of 
Persia.  Still,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  more, 
they  were  the  four  angels  bound;  or,  restrained  by  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  satisfied  with  their  conquests, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  never  again  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  East. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  alarmed  and  thrown  into 
a  frenzy  of  apprehension  by  reports  of  the  rise  and  march 
of  new  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  mountains  of  Asia. 
*'  Genghis  Khan,"  who  called  himself  the  "  scourge  of  God," 
gathered  under  his  banner  all  the  scattered  tribes  of  Huns, 
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Turks,  and  Tartars,  and  commenced  those  conquests  which 
buried  a  thousand  cities  in  ruins,  depopulated  kingdoms, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  destroyed  the  labors  of  centuries.  The 
armies  of  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis  Khan,  swept,  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Baltic,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile.  By  these  conquerors  the 
Turks  were  driven  forth  from  Persia,  and  found  a  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  the  Greek  Empire.  The  passage  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  this  crowd  of  fugitive  warriors,  in  the  year 
1240,  was  a  memorable  event ; — one  of  those  historic  inci- 
dents when,  in  a  single  day,  the  destiny  of  kingdoms  and  races 
is  settled  for  many  ages.  The  passage  of  the  great  river 
was  signalized  by  the  death  of  the  Turkish  king,  Soliman 
Shah,  who,  in  the  haste,  fell  into  the  waters  and  perished. 
They  stood  upon  one  shore,  dispirited,  broken  and  scattered ; 
they  landed  upon  the  other  as  the  destined  conquerors  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  lords  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
world.  To  Othman,  the  grandson  of  Soliman  Shah,  pro- 
perly belongs  the  glory  of  founding  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  great  man,  with  the  genius  of  a  warrior,  and  the  fore- 
sight of  a  statesman,  laid  permanentlj  the  foundations  of 
that  power  which  subsequently  became  a  terror  to  Christen- 
dom. But  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  was  averted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury by  the  religious  frenzy  of  Europe.  Millions,  impelled 
by  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  hastened  from  their  business, 
enjoyments,  and  homes,  to  humble  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
and  to  drive  from  the  Holy  Land  the  profane  feet  that  in- 
sulted the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  The  chivalry,  the  pride,  and 
military  discipline  of  Europe,  overcame  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles which  have  ever  opposed  success  and  victory.  But 
a  long  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  only  taught 
the  Turk  the  art  of  war,  and  bound  together  tribes  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  separated  by  the  ambition  of 
chiefs  and  the  desire  of  rapine.  The  Crusaders  exhausted 
the  wealth  and  energy  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek  Empire 
was  left,  without  help,  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  At  this  time,  the  fame  of  Turkish  power 
filled  the  world  with  alarm;   everything  yielded   to  the 
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fervid,  enthusiasism,  and  discipline  of  the  Ottoman  armies. 

In  the  year  1896  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Nicopolis.  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  met  in  the  iBeld  a 
brilliant  army  of  French  and  Hungarians  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sigismund.  The  Christians  were  defeated,  with 
immense  slaughter,  and  the  way  was  opened  into  the  heart 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  And  an  attack  of  the  gout  only 
prevented  the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  which  the  Sultan  sent 
to  the  trembling  Pope — "That  he  would  conquer  Rome 
and  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter's."  "  An  acrimonious  humour  falling  on  the  fibre  of 
one  man  may  prevent,  or  suspend,  the  misery  of  nations." 

At  this  hour,  the  ambitious  plans  of  Bajazet  were  defeated 
by  the  appearance,  on  the  Euphrates,  of  Tamerlane  and  his 
myriads  of  Moguls ;  and  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Bajazet 
suspended  for  fifty  years  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Empire  of  the  Moguls  melted  away  with  the  death  of 
Tamerlane,  and  the  military  spirit  of  the  Ottomans  revived. 
In  the  year  1453,  Constantinople  was  invested  by  the  Turk- 
ish army  under  Mahomet  the  Second.  The  divisions  and 
supineness  of  Christian  nations  left  the  Emperor  without 
support ;  and,  after  a  heroic  struggle  on  his  part,  the  city 
was  taken,  and  after  being  for  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  became  the 
throne  city  of  the  rival  and  foe  of  Christian  civilization. 
Too  late,  the  fall  of  Constantinople  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Christian  world. 

Constantinople,  with  its  historic  prestige,  gave  a  magni- 
ficent capital  to  the  vast  Empire  of  the  Turks,  and  com- 
manding as  they  now  did  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  Sultans  added  to  their 
dominions  the  celebrated  Isles  of  Rhodes,  Candia  and 
Cyprus ;  conquered  Egypt  and  nearly  all  the  countries  in 
Europe  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Danube.  At  this 
period  certainly  not  less  than  seventy  millions  of  the  human 
race  submitted  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Grand  Sultan. 
The  golden  age  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  the  reign  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Francis  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
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and  di8p]ayed  as  great  talent  as  any  of  those  illustrious  men 
in  the  iBeld  and  council-chamber.  But  the  genius  of  the 
Turks  was  essentially  military — they  had  no  taste  or  capa- 
city for  the  arts  of  peace,  and  could  not  take  their  place 
with  those  nations  who  bore  in  their  institutions  and  charac- 
ter the  germs  of  progress  and  civilization.  In  certain  heroic 
attributes,  such  as  scorn  of  death  and  personal  valor,  the 
Turk  was  second  to  no  other  man — but  to  conquer  was  all 
his  aim.  He  encouraged  no  school  of  learning ;  he  opened 
no  new  paths  for  commerce  ;  he  threw  up  no  highways  for 
trade,  nor  spanned  rivers  with  bridges.  He  erected  every- 
where trophies  and  triumphal  arches  commemorating  the 
victories  of  wars,  but  reared  no  where  the  monuments  of 
peace. 

Since  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  the  days  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  in  which  the  Turkish  power  was  broken, 
there  has  been  in  the  Ottoman  kingdom  the  signs  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  weakness  and  decay. 

It  may  be  interesting,  after  thus  tracing  the  rise  of  this 
power,  to  seek  after  those  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
palsy  its  strength  and  to  deprive  it  of  its  glory. 

First  and  principal  of  all  those  causes  of  decay  is  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

This  religion,  unlike  all  others  which  have  exerted  a  con- 
troling  influence  on  the  globe,  is  not  the  growth  of  ages,  of 
tradition  and  ceremony,  but  is  the  work  of  a  single  man — 
and  he  a  poor,  illiterate  camel  driver  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

The  Koran  is  the  holy  book  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
and  professes  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  Gospel  that 
the  New  Testament  has  to  the  Old — the  last  and  fullest  re- 
velation of  the  will  of  God.  Mahomet  was,  no  doubt, 
familiar  with  the  Bible— especially  with  the  Old  Testament 
— and  he  has  gathered  into  the  Koran  many  of  the  narra- 
tives and  moral  teachings  of  revelation.  The  Koran  con- 
tains many  sublime  and  noble  truths,  such  as  the  unity  of 
God,  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  all  creatures  and  events, 
his  ever-wakeful  providence,  his  retributive  justice.  It  en- 
joins the  most  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  divine  will, 
patience  in  trial,  charity  to  the  poor,  the  love  of  parents. 
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It  enjoins  the  destruction  of  idols,  and  prohibits  all  the 
forms  of  idolatry.  It  commands  frequent  fastings  and 
prayer  five  times  a  day. 

These  truths,  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  times,  gave  a 
high  moral  grandeur  to  many  of  the  early  followers  of  Ma- 
homet— such  as  Omer  Ali  Hassien  and  Abou  Beker ;  these 
and  many  others  exhibited  traits  of  character  commendable 
and  excellent.  They  were  heroes  in  battle,  unrivalled  in 
victory,  and  patient  in  defeat.  They  were  without  any  of 
the  arrogance  of  power ;  charitable  and  devout.  But  these 
were  virtues  which  were  evidently  not  the  fruits  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, but  brought  from  the  Christian  tree,  and 
grafted  into  the  wild  olive  of  the  desert.  Even  now  we 
find  amongst  the  Turks  many  of  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments of  piety,  evidently  foreign  to  their  character  of 
sensualism,  pride  and  selfishness.  These  glitter  like  preci- 
ous gems  amid  the  rubbish  of  superstition  and  barbarism, 
reminding  one  of  the  singular  and  wonderful  spectacle  be- 
held in  some  of  the  forests  of  India,  iwhere  we  see  the 
polished  stones,  fluted  inarble  pillars,  highly  adorned  capi- 
tals and  friezes  of  ancient  temples,  in  the  midst  of  the 
branches  of  great  trees  which  sprang  upon  their  ruins. 
Thus  we  see  in  the  Mussulmen  of  to-day  many  magnificent 
fragments  of  ancient  civilization  and  Christianity.  But 
only  as  the  conqueror  and  martial  hero  has  the  Turk  made 
any  progress.  He  has  remained  immovable  for  ages.  We 
have  in  all  the  lands  over  which  the  Mohammedan  faith  ex- 
tended, the  phenomenon  of  a  people,  preserving  through 
hundreds  of  years,  the  attitudes,  manners,  customs,  opinions, 
and  costumes  of  their  fathers.  We  enter  a  mosque  of  wor- 
ship, and  those  who  pass  beyond  its  veiled  entrance,  remove 
the  slipper  from  the  foot,  turn  the  face  to  the  east,  bov 
seven  times,  repeating  in  a  low  wail,  "  Allah  is  great ;  there 
is  none  greater  than  Allah ;"  and  at  length  fall  upon  their 
faces.  This  form,  without  the  slightest  change  in  voice  or 
manner,  they  use  five  times  a  day,  and  from  their  child- 
hood to  their  grave,  they  never  vary  in  the  least  the  words 
and  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  This,  together  with  the 
intense  fatalism  of  the  Koran,  stamps  upon  the  Mussulman 
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a  character  stern  and  changeless.  Believing  that  every 
event  and  circumstance  is  unalterably  fixed,  that  from  the 
Divine  predestination  there  is  no  appeal,  the  entire  people 
sink  into  a  languid  indifference  and  stoicism.  And  when 
defeated  in  battle,  when  shipwrecked,  when  condemned  to 
die,  when  perishing  with  hunger,  or  when  seated  amid  the 
ruins  of  a  home  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  they  bow  the 
head  and  exclaim,  "  Allah  is  great,  Allah  is  good,  Allah 
has  willed  it."  Hence  the  Turks  never  commit  suicide,  or 
mourn  for  the  dead.  Instances  are  common  of  persons  who 
were  once  in  the  greatest  aflSuence,  being  reduced  to  beg- 
ging, and  yet  never  shedding  a  tear  or  uttering  a  murmur. 
A  few  years  since  could  be  seen,  seated  on  a  mat  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  selling  fruit,  a  man,  who  was  at 
one  time  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Sultan,  and  possessing  a 
princely  revenue ;  but,  driven  from  power,  he  submitted  to 
his  fate  with  the  utmost  patience.  When  reminded  of  his 
former  grandeur  and  present  poverty,  he  said,  "Allah  ex- 
alted me,  and  he  abased  me,  his  will  be  done."  When  the 
plague  or  cholera  lights  upon  their  cities,  the  Mohammedans 
will  refuse  medical  aid,  and  give  themselves  up  to  die.  Even 
the  wailing  wives  of  the  sick  will  drive  the  physician  from 
their  door  with  the  cry,  "Are  you  wiser  and  better  than 
Allah?"  This  fatalism  enters  as  a  virus  into  all  life, 
palsies  the  nerve  of  exertion,  and  justifies  every  failure,  and 
withholds  from  the  mind  the  motives  of  improvement.  All 
intelligent  and  observing  travelers  unite  in  saying  that  an 
air  of  gloom  and  decay  pervades  all  Turkey.  The  people 
have  the  look  of  those  who  feel  that  the  game  of  life  is 
played  out.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  activity,  life  and  stir  of 
the  Crimean  war,  the  Turk  sat  still  and  hopeless,  loathing 
all  the  details  of  business,  without  capacity  for  prolonged 
exertion  and  far-seeing  plans,  he  was  a  child  in  the  presence 
of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  The  highest  officers  of  the 
Empire  were  mere  pawns  upon  the  chess-board.  When 
the  national  heart  beats  so  languidly,  when  a  deadly  malaria 
hangs  over  the  whole  realm,  when  fatalism  and  despotism 
poison  all  the  springs  of  life,  all  efforts  to  elevate  Turkey, 
to  reform  abuses,  and  to  plant  the  germs  of  a  new  life  are 
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hopeless.  In  tbe  presence  of  the  great  civilized  powers  of 
Europe.  Turkey  excites  pity  for  her  weakness  and  contempt 
for  her  vices.  She  is  a  loathsome  leper  in  the  council-chamber 
of  kings ;  for  her  maladies  there  is  no  balm.  Another  thing  of 
great  moment  in  relation  to  the  future  of  Turkey,  is  that  the 
government  is  faulty  and  vicious  beyond  belief.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  Grand  Sultan 
reigns  as  the  descendant  of  the  prophet,  he  is  recognized  as 
ruling  by  a  divine  right,  and  holds  in  his  hands  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects.  The  Koran  being  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  all  decisions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  being  de- 
rived from  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  book,  the  Sultan 
unites  in  himself  the  offices  of  priest,  judge  and  sovereign. 
Some  of  these  powers  the  Sultans  have  delegated  to  the 
Ulemas.  The  order  of  the  Ulemas  forms  a  very  powerful 
body  in  the  state,  and  have  often  controlled  the  Sultans  and 
ruled  with  unbroken  sway.  The  Ulemas  are  the  ministers 
of  religion  and  law.  The  ministers  of  religion  and  the 
lawyers,  form  but  one  order,  but  are  divided  into  two 
classes — one  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  mosques,  and  the 
other  to  the  courts  of  justice.  While  the  judges  are  all 
priests,  the  priests  are  not  all  judges.  In  order  to  enter  this 
body,  ten  or  twelve  years  must  be  spent  in  study ;  and  then 
afker  examination  the  first  degree  is  given  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege. This  degree  is  monlatzin ;  he  who  has  passed  it  is  enr 
titled  to  hold  the  oflSce  of  cadi,  or  judge,  of  a  province. 
After  seven  more  years  spent  in  study,  he  may  be  elevated 
to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor.  There  are  still  two  higher 
degrees  m  the  college  of  the  Ulemas ;  and  it  requires  the 
study  of  twenty  or  more  years,  and  great  self-denial,  before 
one  can  hope  to  take  his  seat  in  the  highest  oifices  of  state. 
At  the  head  of  the  Ulemas  is  the  "  Shiek  el  Islam,"  or  the 
Grand  Mufti,  who  is  the  Premier  of  the  Empire.  The 
students  of  the  college  are  called  "  Softas,"  or  Scorched — be- 
cause burning  wfth  zeal  for  knowledge.  They  are  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  class — twenty  thousand  being  in  Constan- 
tinople, eight  or  ten  thousand  in  Cairo,  and  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  in  other  cities  of  the  Empire.  Every- 
where they  are  most  fanatical,  turbulent,  and  savage ;  often 
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exciting  to  religious  insurrections  and  murders,  and  even 
threatening  the  Sultan,  if  unfaithful  to  the  Koran  or  violat- 
ing any  of  the  principles  of  Islamism.  This  body  of  the 
Uleiiias,  possessing  nearly  all  the  talent  and  learning  of  the 
country,  firmly  compacted  together  by  interest  and  power, 
constitutes  a  hierarchy  of  immense  influence  and  are  the 
main  and  only  firm  pillar  of  the  state.  Their  power  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  one-third  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  Empire  belongs  to  them,  and  is  exempted  from  tax- 
ation. At  the  conquest  one-third  of  all  the  landed  property 
was  given  to  the  Mosques ;  this  has  been  increased  by  pur- 
chases and  legacies,  until  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  landed 
estates  of  the  country  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Ulemas. 
From  their  wealth  and  power  this  body  of  men  have  the 
strongest  motives  to  oppose  all  reforms  and  every  step 
taken  toward  European  civilization.  Proud  and  vain,  like 
all  learned  men  in  the  East,  they  despise  the  ignorant,  com- 
mon people,  and  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  freedom,  education  and  change.  From  the  decisions  of 
these  men,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  there  is  no  appeal.  Every 
judge,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  open  to  bribery ; 
hence,  however  clear  and  just  a  man's  suit  may  be,  he  can 
never  obtain  a  decision  in  his  favor,  unless  aided  by  wealth  or 
powerful  friends ;  indeed,  his  case  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  court,  without  bribing  all  the  servants  of  the  judges  and 
the  inferior  officers.  Justice  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  the 
most  empty  of  mockeries.  The  judges  claim  one-fortieth  of 
the  value  of  the  property  in  litigation  as  their  perquisite; 
and  he  who  gains  the  suit  invariably  pays  all  the  costs  of 
the  trial.  It  is  thus  very  easy  for  the  most  prosperous  and 
honest  of  men  to  be  ruined  by  an  enemy.  All  that  has  to 
be  done,  is  to  trump  up  an  account  against  him  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  piastres :  the  expenses  of  a  defence  would  ruin 
him.  In  this  way,  many  Armenian  converts  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty ;  their  enemies  will  make  out  false  ac- 
counts against  them,  and  the  expense  of  trial  and  judgment 
in  their  favor  beggars  them.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  corruption  of  judges  and  courts  is,  that  all  the  merchants, 
and  citizens,  and  wealthy  agriculturists  place  themselves 
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under  tbe  protection  of  Pashas,  Governors,  Consuls,  or 
Foreign  Ministers,  or  the  Mosques,  and  no  man  of  property 
is  safe  without  such  guardianship. 

Again,  these  wealthy  men  will  have  poorer  persons,  who 
will  take  hold  of  their  skirts,  and  all  alike  hide  themselves 
under  the  wing  of  a  man  of  power,  and  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  those  in  office.  Every 
department  of  government  is  alike  corrupt  and  ruinous  in 
its  working.  The  writer  of  this  article  came  down  from 
Constantinople  to  Smyrna  on  an  Austrian  steamer.  On  this 
vessel  there  were  many  pilgrims  for  Jerusalem  and  Mecca. 
Among  the  passengers  were  two  Turkish  Governors  on 
their  way  to  the  provinces  of  Houran  and  Horns,  near  Da- 
mascus. They  were  grave,  silent,  stern  men,  holding  little 
intercourse  with  any  of  our  fellow-travelers.  They  had 
with  them  a  vast  retiuue  of  servants  and  eunuchs ;  and 
their  harem,  each  containing  fifteen  wives.  The  older  wo- 
men were  permitted  to  wander  about  the  decks  with  the 
children.  The  younger  wives  were  secluded  with  the  most 
anxious  care.  With  each  of  these  Governors  was  an  Ar- 
menian banker  of  Constantinople.  Between  these  there  was 
the  kindest  relations;  they  would  sit  together  for  hours, 
smoke  each  others'  pipes,  and,  at  long  intervals,  exchange  a 
few  languid  words.  The  things  which  mutually  interested 
these  men  were  few.  The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  a  gorge- 
ous palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  of  the  pleasure  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  Armenian,  keen  and  wakeful,  was  counting 
his  interest,  and  devising  the  means  for  a  closer  shave. 
There  was  on  board  an  eminent  Scotch  merchant,  who  had 
been  for  twenty  years  a  resident  of  the  East.  Long  familiar 
with  the  languages,  manners  and  customs,  I  gathered  from 
him  the  history  of  the  Governors  and  the  secret  of  their 
familiar  relations  with  the  Armenian  bankers. 

These  Governors  were  distinguished  Turks,  who  had 
purchased  from  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  to  which  they  were  on  their  way. 
They  had  each  paid  one  hundred  thousand  piastres  for  the 
privilege  of  ruling  these  provinces  for  four  years.  The 
money  they  had  borrowed  from  these  Armenian  bankers, 
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and  paid  them  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  banker  ac- 
companied the  Governor  as  his  secretary  and  financial 
agent.  The  plan  and  aim  of  the  Governors  was,  in  the  four 
years  of  office,  to  make,  by  robbery,  exaction  and  oppres- 
sion, suflBcient  to  repay  the  banker,  and  likewise  to  build  a 
magnificent  palace  on  the  Bosphorus.  Thus,  to  make  him- 
self a  name,  and  rear  a  monument  of  his  wealth,  is  the 
fondly  cherished  scheme  of  all  Turkish  Governors.  When 
fairly  established  in  their  provinces,  every  method  would 
be  taken  to  wring  from  the  people  their  goods  and  money. 
K  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  came,  complaining  that  the 
men  of  another  nation  had  laid  waste  their  fields  and  mur- 
dered some  of  their  citizens,  no  ear  would  hear  them  until 
a  bag  of  gold  was  sent  to  his  Highness ;  and  when  the 
head  men  of  the  offending  village  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  they  could  not  be  heard  until  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  made  up  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Governor.  When  the  parties  were  assembled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Governor,  he  heard  them,  with  no  intention  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  learn  who  would  or 
could  pay  most.  If  the  accused  could  make  up  the  largest 
purse  they  were  acquitted. 

If  the  bridges  of  a  certain  stream  were  swept  away, 
and  all  travel  stopped,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  along 
the  road  are  taxed  beyond  endurance  to  rebuild  them,  and  a 
sum  far  greater  than  is  needful  will  be  secured ;  but  the 
bridge  is  never  done.  The  Governors  uniformly  surround 
themselves  with  the  most  heartless  race  of  ruffians,  who 
with  blows,  stripes,  and  imprisonment  drive  the  people  to 
madness.  To  escape  such  rule,  many  of  the  inhabitants  will 
arise  and  flee  into  other  lands,  or  give  up  in  despair  and  lie 
down  and  die,  while  a  multitude  prolong  their  wretched  ex- 
istence by  begging.  The  melancholy  spectacle  is  presented 
to  us  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  lands  being  depopu- 
lated. 

In  ascertaining  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  produce 
the  present  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  social  feature,  that 
within  its  limits  there  are  nations  and  races  widely  separated 
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from  each  other,  without  a  single  bond  of  union.  The 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  is  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  the  thirty-six  millions  of  its  people.  The  Christian 
nations  who  were  conquered  in  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Em- 
pire were  permitted  to  retain,  to  some  extent,  their  lands 
and  institutions.  They  have  borne  the  yoke  with  im- 
patience and  anger,  and  constantly  hope  and  pray  for  the 
time  when  the  power  of  their  oppressor  shall  be  broken. 
Of  these  races  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  is  the  Greek; 
they  number  twelve  millions,  and  are  found  in  all  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  the  realm.  They  are  more  active,  adroit, 
and  intelligent  than  the  Turks.  They  have  been  demoralized 
by  ages  of  oppression,  and  by  the  superstition  of  their 
church  and  the  ignorance  of  their  priests,  and  are  generally 
unscrupulous,  vain,  and  false,  but  more  practical  and  in- 
dustrious than  the  Turks ;  the  Greeks  are  the  merchants  and 
masters  of  vessels,  and  wealthy  agriculturalists.  The  Greek 
Church  is  encumbered  and  paralyzed  by  the  superstitions 
and  forms  gathered  in  ages  of  ignorance.  It  in  many  re 
spects  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Virgin  is  worshiped,  the  saints  are 
adored,  the  pictures,  the  lights  burning  by  day,  the  bowings 
and  chantings,  the  censor  waved  before  the  priest,  all  re- 
mind one  of  like  scenes  in  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  But, 
in  many  respects,  the  Greek  Church  is  more  open  to  reform 
and  improvement  than  is  the  Latin  Church.  It  permits  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  teaches  that  they  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  tradition.  It  rejects  the  doctrines  of  indulgences, 
but  commands  confession,  and  inflicts  penances  and  confers 
absolution  through  the  priest.  It  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  but  offers  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and 
attaches  great  efficacy  to  relics,  pictures,  the  sacraments,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Greek  Church  allows  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  not  the  tremendous,  spiritual  despotism,  thoroughly  sys- 
tematized in  doctrine  and  discipline,  which  we  find  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Greek  priests,  thougli  ignorant,  arrogant,  and  avari- 
cious, have  great  influence  over  the  people,  and  keep  alive 
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the  hatred  of  Turkish  rule.  The  Russians  are  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Greek  Church.  The  savage  tribes,  who  were 
known  in  the  ninth  century  as  the  Russ,  received  Christian 
teachers  from  Constantinople ;  hence  the  conversion  of  the 
Russ'ims  to  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  the  weakness  and  decline  of  Turkish  power  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  should  revive ;  and  they 
look  abroad  for  assistance  in  regaining  their  independence. 
This  hope  Russia  in  a  thousand  ways  nourished  and  fanned. 
Monasteries  were  endowed  and  enriched  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  by  Russian  charity.  All  the  Greek  priests  received 
vestments  and  gold  from  the  Czar  and  the  Empress.  Rus- 
sian embassadors,  consuls,  and  officials  were  instructed  by 
every  possible  means  to  propitiate  the  Greek  clergy  and 
people. 

At  length  was  put  forth  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  "  that  he  should  be  the  protector  of  the  Greeks." 
In  the  train  of  such  protection  would  have  followed  the  ab- 
solute independence  of  the  people  of  Turkey  professing  ;he 
Greek  faith.  There  would  have  been  stationed  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Empire  a  strong  Russian  force.  The  • 
Sultan  would  have  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Czar.  To  have  yielded  this  would  have  been  to  confess  to 
the  world  that  Turkey  was  disorganized  and  the  Sultan  a 
shadow.  The  Czar  professed  that  his  aim  was  religious  and 
the  advance  of  Christianity.  *  He,  therefore,  claimed  to  be 
the  "  defender  and  restorer  of  sacred  places."  He  demanded 
the  privilege  of  rebuilding  the  broken  and  ruined  churches, 
and  relighting  the  lamps  at  the  deserted  shrines. 

An  occasion  occurred  for  urging  these  claims,  and  of 
giving  all  the  force  of  precedent  to  theory. 

When  the  writer  of  this  article  stood  under  the  dome  of 
the  great  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  a 
distinguished  Scotch  missionary,  resident  in  the  holy  city, 
lifted  his  finger  toward  the  dome  and  pointed  to  a, few 
straggling  sunbeams  which  came  in  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  dome,  and  said,  '*  Behold  the  cause  of  the  Crimean 
war  r'  One  of  the  tiles  had  fallen  off,  and  the  sun  streamed 
19 
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in  on  marble  and  pictures,  and  the  drops  of  the  rain-storm 
fell  on  the  tomb. 

It  was  necessary  to  repair  the  broken  place.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
"  restorer  of  sacred  places,"  claimed  that  the  right  was  his. 
All  the  Greeks  seconded  his  demand.  The  Russian  Minis- 
ter at  the  sublime  Porte  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  ministers.  France,  always  jealous  of 
Russia,  and  anxious  to  propitiate  the  Roman  Catholics,  re- 
sisted, with  all  her  influence,  this  claim,  and  denounced  this 
on  the  part  of  Nicholas  as  insulting  to  the  Sultan,  and  to 
those  Christian  powers  who  had  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sacred  places.  The  contest  waxed  violent.  The 
pretensions  of  Russia  became  greater  and  more  arrogant ; 
and  it  became  plain  that  the  Eastern  question  could  not  be 
settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Believing  that  the  hour  had  come  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  Sultan,  and  for  the  Russian  scepter  to  be  stretched 
over  all  other  lands,  the  Emperor  precipitated  the  war  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope. 

In  the  long  struggle  that  followed,  Russia  was  defeated, 
and  Nicholas,  in  all  probability,  died  by  poison  or  suicide, 
preferring  death  to  the  shame  of  an  ignominious  peace.  In 
this  war  Turkey  displayed  to  the  civilized  world  her  poverty 
and  weakness,  and  the  hideous  deformities  of  a  barbarian, 
Mohammedan  rule. 

The  hope  of  the  Greek  was  not  realized,  but  still  he  re- 
mained in  the  land  as  hostile  to  the  government  as  ever ; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  twelve  millions  of  sworn, 
earnest,  and  faithful  friends  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  and  it  is  said  he  still  dreams  that  the  deeper  decay  of 
Turkey,  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  Europe,  will  permit 
him  to  leave  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Neva,  and  establish 
his  throne  in  the  magnificent  scenes  and  sunny  regions  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Certainly  the  only  check  to  Russian  ascend- 
ancy IS  the  jealousy  of  France  and  England.  It  is  the  mani- 
fest policy  of  these  two  great  nations  not  to  permit  Russia 
to  become  so  colossal  in  power  that  she  could  at  any  hour 
crush  the  liberty  of  Europe.    It  is,  in  order  to  prevent  this, 
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the  policy  of  these  two  great  states  to  preserve,  as  long  as 
possible,  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

But  the  hour  of  her  doom  hastens,  and  even  England  and 
France  cannot  long  uphold  such  a  mighty  fabric  tottering 
to  its  fall.  No  reforms  nor  changes  induced  from  without 
can  reach  the  radical  vices  of  the  Empire.  All  movements 
of  the  kind  are  but  the  galvanic  spasm  imparted  to  the 
muscles  of  the  dead.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  that  handfuUs  of  corn  have  been  planted  in  many 
places  in  the  land.  The  germs  of  freedom,  civilization,  and 
Christianity  are  formed  in  the  institutions  retained  by  many 
of  the  Christian  races  in  Turkey ;  and  if  the  land  can  be 
preserved  from  the  grasp  of  Russia,  many  free  states  will 
spring  out  of  the  ashes  of  decay. 

K  the  political  future  of  Turkey  is  uncertain,  it  is  not  all 
dark.  No  region  of  the  world  gives  greater  encouragement 
to  the  Christian  missionary.  The  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep  and  scatters  the  darkness.  Mahomme- 
danism  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting ; 
and  the  wise  men  of  the  East  again  look  for  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  A  people  so  devout  and  religiously  reverent 
cannot  become  skeptical  and  atheistic.  They  must  have  a 
faith  which  shall  satisfy  their  wants  and  aspirations.  We 
find  even  now  thousands  who  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  mission  of  Mahomet,  and  are  convinced  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  Of  such,  great  numbers  have  left  their 
mosques  and  become  earnest  inquirers  after  the  better  way. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  likewise  manifest  amongst  all  the 
ancient  Christian  sects  and  races.  The  great  revival  of  our 
times  is  not  confined  to  the  West :  but,  as  we  look  to  the 
East,  there  is  a  great  shaking  in  the  valley  of  vision. 

May  the  hope  of  the  church  soon  be  realized,  and  the 
waste  places  of  many  generations  be  rebuilt,  and  the  desert 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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Article   VI. — Turrettin's    Works.     Part   xv.     On 

Calling  and  Faith.    Question  1st. 

m 

What  is  Calling,  and  how  manifold  ;  and  how  do  external 
and  internal  Calling  differ? 

1.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  Christ ;  now 
we  must  treat  concerning  his  benefits,  which  pertain  to  the 
application  of  the  acquired  salvation  to  us,  which  is  com- 
menced in  grace  here  and  consummated  in  glory  in  the 
heavens.  Of  these  the  first  is  calling — not  special  to 
some  office,  whether  political  or  sacred,  in  which  sense 
Paul  everywhere  declares  himself  to  be  an  Apostle,  (Rom, 
i.  1) — but  general  to  salvation.  How  great  the  excellence 
of  this  benefit  must  be,  appears  even  from  hence,  that  the 
Church  herself  has  obtained  her  name  not  elsewhere  than 
from  klasai,  or  calling,  and  is  nothing  else  than  the  assem- 
bly of  the  called. 

2.  This  calling  is  an  act  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  by 
which  he  calls  men  dead  in  sins  and  lost  in  Adam,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  Christ,  and  salvation 
in  him. 

In  this  the  two  termini  are  to  be  considered,  viz :  That 
from  which,  and  that  to  which,  men  are  called.  The  ter- 
minus from  which,  is  the  state  of  sin  and  damnation  in 
which  they  live,  (Eph.  ii.  1)  darkness,  (Eph.  v,  8,  1st  Peter 
ii.  9)  the  world  (John  xv.  19)  and  what  things  are  behind, 
that  is,  earthly  and  worldly,  (Phil.  iii.  18).  The  terminus 
to  whichj  to  the  communion  of  Christ,  (1  Cor.  i.  9)  holiness, 
(Bom.  i.  7,  Ist  Cor.  i.  2,  Ist  Thess.  iv.  7)  marvellous  light, 
(Ist  Peter  ii.  9)  the  kingdom  of  God,  (Ist  Thess.  ii.  16) 
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eternal  glory  in  Christ,  (Ist  Peter  v.  10)  and  eternal  life, 
(ITim.vi.  12). 

8.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  holy  calling,  (2d  Tim. 
i.  7)  not  only  by  reason  of  its  origin,  because  God,  the 
author  of  calling,  is  holy,  (1st  Peter  i.  15)  but  also  by  rea- 
son of  its  end,  because  it  tends  to  holiness.  And  some- 
times it  is  called  a  heavenly  calling  (Heb.  iii.  1)  and  a  high 
calling,  (Phil.  iii.  14)  because  it  is  from  heaven  and  calls  to 
heaven,  with  allusion  to  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  not 
only  was  the  prize  suspended  over  the  goal,  but  the  con- 
tenders ran  below,  and  were  crowned  in  a  higher  place, 
where  the  judges  and  superintendents  sat,  from  whence,  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  they  stimulated  the  runners  to  their 
course. 

4.  If  it  be  inquired,  why  the  Holy  Spirit  should  have 
willed  to  use  this  phraseology  to  describe  this  work,  a 
manifold  reason  can  be  returned.  1.  To  designate  the  mis 
ery  of  man,  because  being  separate  and  far  removed  from 
God  by  sin,  he  was  to  be  called  back  from  his  errors  that 
he  might  return  to  God,  in  the  same  manner  that  God  seeks 
and  calls  Adam  fleeing,  "O  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  2.  To 
denote  the  means  which  God  employs  in  order  to  convert 
men,  that  is,  the  voice  of  the  gospel  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  No  means  could  be  granted  more  suitable  and 
appropriate  to  a  rational  being  than  this,  as  man,  who  is 
a  reasonable  creature,  should  be  addressed  by  the  Word- 
8.  To  exhibit  the  various  aspects  under  which  calling  can 
be  viewed.  Either  it  can  be  viewed  as  a  certain  new  crea- 
tion in  which  God  calls  those  things  which  be  not  as  though 
they  were,  (Rom.  iv.  17)  by  bringing  us  out  of  the  nothing 
of  sin  into  life,  and  shining  into  our  hearts  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  he  once  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  (2d  Cor.  iv.  6)  or  as  a  wonderful  resurrection,  in 
which  we  are  called  by  the  omnipotent  voice  of  Christ,  that 
we  may  rise  from  our  sins,  (Eph.  i.  20 ;  ii.  6)  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  Christ  by  His  voice  aroused  Lazarus  from 
the  tomb,  "Lazarus  come  forth f  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  on  the  last  day  by  hearing  the  voice  of  Christ,  (John 
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V.  25 ;)  or  it  can  be  viewed  as  the  highest  dignity  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  the  glorious  office  to  which  we  are  called  in  the 
communion  of  Christ,  even  as  dignities  and  offices  are,  by 
calling,  accustomed  to  be  conferred  on  men  in  the  world ; 
or  as  the  course  and  race  set  before  us  as  that  which  we  must 
run,  (Phil.  iii.  14,  Heb.  xii.  1)  even  as  the  runners  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  wont  to  be  called  to  their  course  by 
the  voice  of  a  crier,  that  they  might  strive  from  the  starting 
place  to  the  goal. 

6.  This  calling  however,  is  variously  distinguished  by 
different  persons.  By  some,  it  is  said  to  be  threefold ;  real 
by  works,  verbal  by  the  gospel,  and  spiritual  by  the  spirit. 
The  first  is  that  which  is  extended  to  all  men,  and  to  every 
individual  in  the  world ;  the  second,  that  which  is  restricted 
to  be  called  in  the  church ;  the  third,  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  elect  and  faithful  alone.  But  it  is  gratuitously  supposed 
that  a  calling  to  salvation  is  given  by  the  works  of  nature. 
This  we  have  previously  confuted. 

6.  Hence,  we  recognize  a  twofold  calling,  viz.,  external 
and  internal,  in  accordance  with  the  twofold  state  of  the 
church,  visible  and  invisible.  The  former  is  that  which 
takes  place  only  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments, which  are  the  external  means  of  the  application  and 
calling ;  but  the  latter,  in  addition  to  this,  by  the  internal 
and  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  former  is 
that  which  merely  knocks  at  the  ears  of  the  body;  the 
latter,  that  which  also  opens  the  heart.  That  exerts  itself 
only  objectively ;  this,  also,  operates  effectively.  That  ex- 
horts morally  ;  this,  also,  convinces  and  draws  efficaciously. 

7.  They  agree,  indeed,  in  various  respects ;  as,  first,  on 
the  part  of  God  calling ;  because  each  has  God  as  its  author, 
who  calls  men  into  his  kingdom.  Then  on  the  part  of  the 
men  called,  who  are  both,  as  to  internal  qualities,  dead  and 
lost  in  sin ;  and,  as  to  external,  weak,  and  in  a  great  part, 
foolish  and  ignoble,  (1st  Cor.  i.  21).  Again,  on  the  part  of 
the  instrument,  which  on  both  hands  is  ordinarily  the 
Word.    And,  finally,  on  the  part  of  the  end,  which  is  the 
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glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  called.  Bat,  though 
they  thus  agree,  yet  in  many  respects  they  diflfer.  1st, 
They  differ  in  respect  to  the  author.  Because,  in  external 
calling,  God  acts  only  imperatively,  by  requiring  duty  from 
man,  but  not  granting  the  power  to  perform  it ;  but,  in  in- 
ternal, he  also  acts  efficaciously  by  supplying,  with  the 
command  of  duty,  the  power  to  execute  it,  and  by  working 
inwardly  what  he  enjoins  outwardly.  2d.  They  differ  by 
reason  of  mode — the  former  takes  place  through  the  word 
only ;  the  latter  also  through  the  spirit.  8d.  By  reason  of 
the  extent,  the  former  is  of  many,  the  latter  of  few ;  many 
are  called,  few  chosen.  The  former  is  more  ample,  which  is 
extended  even  to  the  reprobate  living  in  the  Church.  In 
this  sense,  the  gospel  is  compared  to  a  threshing-floor  which 
contains  chaff  with  the  wheat,  and  to  a  net  which  collects 
good  and  bad  fishes,  (Matt.  xiii.  47.)  The  latter  is  co- 
extensive with  election,  as  it  is  its  effect ; — it  is,  therefore, 
said  to  be  a  calling  {kata  prothesin)  according  to  the  purpose 
of  God,  (Rom.  viii.  28)  in  which  they  elect  all,  and  they 
alone  are  called.  4th.  They  differ  by  reason  of  the  issue ; 
the  former  always  remains  ineffectuid ;  the  latter  is  effectual, 
and  certainly  obtains  its  end.  "  Whosoever  hath  heard, 
and  hath  learned  of  the  father,  cometh  unto  me.''  5th,  They 
differ  in  respect  of  duration ;  the  former  is  temporal  and  re- 
vocable, as  apppears  in  transient  professors  and  apostates 
who  return  to  their  vomit;  but  the  latter  is  immutable  and 
without  repentance,  (Rom.  xi.  29.)  That  constitutes  the 
visible  and  external  communion  of  the  Church  in  the  pro- 
fession of  religion  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments ;  this,  the 
invisible  and  internal  in  faith  and  charity.  From  that  the 
saints  are  named  equivocally,  but  from  this  properly  and 
unequivocally. 

8,  A  question  here  is  agitated  by  our  opponents  in  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  of  this  twofold  calling :  whether  in- 
ternal and  effectual  calling  should  be  distinguished  from  ex- 
ternal only — a  posteriori,  and  from  the  result,  or  also  a  pri- 
ori— ^by  reason  of  the  Divine  will  and  decree,  and  of  the 
nature  of  calling  itself.     For  the  Lutherans  think  internal 
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and  external  calling  to  be  one  and  the  same  on  the  part  of 
the  thing  itself,  so  that  all  externally  called  are  also  inter- 
nally  called.  But,  being  asked  how  it  comes  that  external 
calling  is  effectual  in  one  and  not  in  another  7  they  answer, 
that  this  arises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  Arminians  ex- 
plain the  point  still  more  clearly,  that  calling  is  efifectaal  in 
some  and  not  in  others,  not  because  God  operates  more  in 
the  latter,  but  because  the  good  will  of  man  superadds  the 
efficacy,  and  because  these  by  virtue  of  their  liberty  admit 
the  word  which  the  others  reject.  But  the  orthodox  do  not 
suspend  this  difference  upon  the  free  will  of  man,  and 
reckon  it  from  the  result  only ;  but  they  seek  it  from  the 
very  decree  of  God,  from  the  nature  of  calling,  and  the 
difference  of  subjective  grace,  which  operates  far  more 
effectually  in  some  than  in  others. 

9.  The  reasons  are :  1st.  Because  internal  calling  is  ac- 
cording to  a  purpose,  which  therefore  depends  upon  the  de- 
cree of  God,  and  is  eternal  and  without  repentance,  (Rom. 
viii.  28,  and  xi.  29.)  It  is  not,  therefore,  effectual  merely 
from  the  result.  2.  Because  the  result  itself  depends  upon 
nothing:  else  than  the  very  decree  of  God,  who  directs  the 
calling  so  powerfully,  that  it  necessarily  obtains  the  proper 
result  in  those  who  were  elected,  (Acts  xiii.  48).  "  As  many 
as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believed."  8d.  Because 
otherwise  man  would  make  himself  to  differ  contrary  to 
Paul,  (1  Cor.  iv.  7).  "Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?  and  what 
hast  thou  which  thou  hast  not  received  ?"  Nor  would  it 
be  of  God  only  that  showeth  mercy,  but  of  man  that  willeth 
and  runneth,  (Rom.  ix.  16).  "Though  God,  notwithstand- 
ing, works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  (Phil.  ii.  13).  What 
is  here  replied  by  our  opponents  will  be  considered  when 
we  treat  of  the  efficacy  of  calling  in  the  following  questions. 

10.  Calling,  again,  is  accustomed  to  be  distinguished  into 
ordinary  and  mediate,  and  extraordinary  and  immediate. 
The  former  is  that  which  God  employs  in  the  ordinary  dis- 
pensation of  his  grace.  It  takes  place  through  the  interven- 
tion of  outward  means  or  the  ministry  of  men.    But  the 
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latter  is  that  which  is  accustomed  to  take  place,  out  of  course 
in  respect  of  certain  individuals,  whom  God  immediately 
and  by  himself,  and  without  the  intervention  of  men,  culls 
to  himself  and  converts,  as  is  evident  in  regard  to  the  thief, 
Paul  and  others  called  immediately  by  God. 


SHORT   NOTICES. 


I.  Thoughts  on  Preaching  ;  being  Contributions  to  Ho- 
miletics.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner.    1861.    12mo.,  pp.  614. 

We  have  always  admired  one  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander,  the  author  of  this  book.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  profession.  He  counted  no  work  higher 
than  that  of  a  true  preacher  of  Christ.  He  gave  himself, 
especially  in  his  latter  years,  wholly  to  his  work,  feeling 
that  his  office  was  worthy  of  the  largest  powers  of  mind  and 
the  noblest  affections  of  the  heart.  His  was  emphatically  a 
labor  of  love.  For  a  long  time  he  had  cherished  a  desire  to 
prepare  a  volume  on  Homiletics  for  the  use  of  young  minis- 
ters and  students,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  But  with  such  a 
work  in  view  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  jot  down  such 
thoughts  as  might  occur  to  him.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  in  a  collected  form  the  paragraphs  on  this  subject 
which  have  been  found  in  his  journals.    It  also  contains 
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several  articles  on  the  same  topic  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Princeton  Review;  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  young 
ministers,  published  in  the  Presbyterian;  and  also  a  few 
paragraphs  on  miscellaneous  topics  connected  with  ministe- 
rial life  and  experience.  It  is  no  doubt  far  from  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  work  been  prepared  by  the  author 
himself  with  his  accumulated  experience ;  yet  as  it  is  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  highly  prized  by  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  especially  intended.  Though  Dr.  Alexander  was  not  a 
great  original  thinker,  he  was  what  is  better,  independent 
and  judicious.  He  was  familiar  beyond  most  of  his  day 
with  the  literature  of  this  subject,  and  his  experience  as  one 
who  tried  all  methods,  and  his  observation  as  one  who  had 
rare  opportunities,  alike  fitted  him  for  being  a  Gamaliel  to 
young  preachers. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  furnish  our  readers 
with  some  of  his  thoughts.  He  repeatedly  insists  on  the 
importance  of  dwelling  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  pulpit, 
precisely  those  topics  that  have  most  engrossed  the  attention 
of  all  great  preachers.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  journal 
on  Themes  for  Preaching, 

"  They  should  be  great  themes — the  great  themes.  These 
are  many.  They  are  such  as  move  the  feelings.  The  great 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world — which  agitate  our 
own  bosoms — which  we  should  like  to  have  settled  before 
we  die — which  we  should  ask  an  Apostle  about  if  we  were 
here.  These  are  to  general  Scripture  truth,  what  great 
mountains  are  in  Geography.  Some,  anxious  to  avoid 
hackneyed  topics,  omit  the  greatest.  Just  as  if  we  should 
describe  Switzerland  and  omit  the  Alps. 

"Some  ministers  preach  twenty  years,  and  yet  never  preach 
on  Judgment,  Hell,  the  Crucifixion,  the  essence  of  Saving 
Faith — nor  on  those  great  themes  which  in  all  ages  affect 
children,  and  affect  the  common  mind,  such  as  the  Deluge, 
the  sacrifice  intended  of  Isaac,  the  death  of  Absalom,  the 
parable  of  Lazarus.  The  Methodists  constantly  pick  out 
these  striking  themes,  and  herein  they  gain  a  just  advantage 
over  us. 

"  A  man  should  begin  early  to  grapple  with  great  subjects. 
An  athlete  (2  Tim.  ii.  5)  gains  might  only  by  great  exertions. 
So  that  a  man  does  not  overstrain  his  powers,  the  more  he 
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wrestles  the  better,  but  he  must  wrestle,  and  not  merely 
take  a  great  subject  and  dream  over  it  or  play  with  it. 

"  Evil  of  seeking  new  and  recondite  subjects.  All  the 
great  subjects  are  old  and  often  treated.  False  refinement 
and  wire  drawing.  Anlaogy  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
painters.  Many  took  the  same  themes.  Greek  tragedians. 
No  two  men  will  treat  the  same  subject  alike,  unless  they 
borrow  from  one  another." 

There  is  danger  with  all  preachers  of  running  into  the 
habit  of  self-repetition.  On  this  point  we  have  the  follow- 
ing judicious  counsel: 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  obvious  one  of  devoting 
the  mind  to  the  origination  of  new  trains  of  thought,  which 
may  vary,  complete,  or  supersede  the  old  ones.  There  may 
be  superficial  reflection  and  even  superficial  writing ;  but 
the  meditation  which  is  intended  must  go  deeply  into  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  follow  out  the  thoughts  into  new 
relations.  It  must  be  the  habit  of  the  preacher  to  be  contin- 
ually opening  new  veins,  and  deeply  considering  subjects 
allied  to  those  on  which  he  is  to  preach.  This  habit  is 
greatly  aided  bv  judicious  reading  on  theological  topics.  .  A 
man  will  be  as  his  books.  But  of  all  means  none  is  so  effec 
tual  as  the  perpetual  study  of  the  Scriptures.  .  Let  a  man  be 
interested  m  them  day  and  night,  continually  laboring  in 
this  mine,  and,  whether  he  write  or  not,  he  will  be  effectually 
secured  against  self-repetition.  There  is  such  profundity, 
comprehensiveness  and  variety  in  the  Word  of  (iod,  that  it 
is  a  library  in  itself.  There  is  such  freshness  in  its  mode  of 
presenting  the  truth,  that  he  who  is  perfectly  conversant 
with  it  can  scarcely  be  dull. 

The  liveliest  preachers  are  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment ;  and  we  frequently 
find  them  among  men  who  have  had  no  education  better 
than  that  of  the  common  school.  As  there  is  no  poetry  so 
rich  and  bold  as  that  of  the  Bible,  so  he  who  daily  makes 
this  his  study,  will  even  on  human  principles  be  awakened 
and  acquire  a  striking  manner  of  conveying  his  thoughts. 
The  sacred  books  are  full  of  fact,  example  and  illustration, 
which,  with  copiousness  and  variety  will  cluster  around  the 
truth  which  the  man  of  God  derives  from  the  same  source. 
One  preacher  gives  us  noted  heads  of  theology;  they  are 
true,  scriptural,  and  important,  but  they  are  uninteresting, 
especially  when  reiterated  for  the  thousandth  time  in  the 
same  naked  manner.    Another  gives  us  the  same  truths,  but 
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each  of  them  brings  in  its  train  a  retinue  of  Scriptural  exam- 

Jle,  history,  a  figure  by  way  of  illustration  ;  and  a  variety 
ence  arises  which  is  perpetually  becoming  richer  •  as  the 
preacher  goes  more  deeply  into  the  mine  of  Scripture.  There 
are  some  great  preachers  who,  like  Whitefield,  do  not  appear 
to  bestow  great  labor  on  the  preparation  of  particular  dis- 
courses; but  it  may  be  observed,  that  these  are  always 
persons  whose  life  is  a  study  of  the  Word.  Each  sermon  is 
an  outflowing  from  a  fountain  which  is  constantly  full.  The 
Bible  is,  after  all,  the  one  book  of  the  preacher.  He  who  is 
most  familiar  with  it,  will  become  most  like  it;  and  this  in 
respect  to  every  one  of  its  wonderful  qualities ;  and  will 
bring  forth  from  his  treasures  things  new  and  old. 

We  wish  that  every  young  minister  and  student  may 
read  the  volume.  Scarce  a  page  will  fail  to  suggest  valu- 
able ideas.  While  we  would  not  agree  with  Dr.  Alexander 
in  some  minor  things,  we  are  sure  that  none  can  read  his 
thoughts  without  being  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  in 
the  ministerial  work.  We  are  glad  to  find  him  strongly 
advocating  delivery,  without  notes  or  manuscript,  and  the 
expository  method — two  things  always  held  in  high  estima- 
tion in  our  denomination. 


n.  Sinai  and  Zion  ;  or,  a  Pilgrimage  through  the  Wil- 
derness to  the  Land  of  Promise.  By  Benjamin  Bausman. 
With  Dlustrations.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1861.     12mo.,  pp.  548. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  minister  of  the  German  Ke- 
formed  Church  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  made  a  tour  to 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  We  think  the  author 
chose  wisely  when  he  concluded  to  give  us  a  book  of  a 
popular,  rather  than  a  critical  character,  for  we  are  better 
.  supplied  with  the  latter  than  the  former  class  of  books  on 
the  lands  of  the  Bible.  He  has  availed  himself, — as  indeed 
he  was  bound  to  do — of  the  researches  and  discourses  of 
such  writers  as  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieutenant  Lynch,  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, A.  P.  Stanley,  Lane.  Wilkinson,  Curzon,  W.  Rae 
Wilson,  Bonar,  &c.;  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives  us  in  a 
very  clear  and  life-like  manner,  his  own  impressions  of  what 
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he  saw.    We  quote  his  description  of  a  Turkish  bath  in 
Damascus. 

"  The  Mahommedans  regard  bathing  as  a  religious  duty' 
To  the  thoroughness  of  their  baths  I  can  testify  from  expe- 
rience. Calling  at  a  prominent  bathing  establishment  one 
morning,  I  was  led  into  a  large  hall.  A  lofty  dome,  painted 
with  trees,  cottages,  and  gushing  springs,  rose  over  the  foun- 
tain and  reservoir  in  the  centre.  Led  upon  an  elevated 
platform,  m  v  clothing  had  to  give  place  to  a  set  of  towels^ 
and  the  head  was  enveloped  in  a  heavy  thick  cloth.  Thrust- 
ing my  feet  into  clogs  six  inches  high — simply  a  wooden 
sole  on  two  board  props — I  stalked  away  over  the  slippery 
marble  floor  like  a  prisoner,  with  a  man  at  each  arm.  The 
pavement  was  so  smooth,  that  I  felt  like  a  man  first  learning 
to  skate.  Every  successive  room  grew  hotter  until  the 
vapory  heat  brought  profuse  prespiration  from  every  pore. 
Finally  I  was  set  on  the  smooth  floor  beside  a  pool  ot  water, 
which  was  poured  on  the  head  in  large  buckets  full,  and  felt 
hot  enough  to  scald  the  skin  ofif.  Then  a  lank,  muscular 
grey-bearded  Syrian  laid  me  down  and  set  to  scraping  me 
with  something  like  a  fine  fuller's  card,  turning  and  rolling 
me  over  without  much  ceremony.  After  pouring  a  tub-full 
of  soap-suds  over  me,  his  brawny  hands  performed  the 
squashing  operation  of  a  rubbing  process,  not  even  except- 
ing the  face.  This  ordeal  ended,  I  was  arrayed  in  dry  strips 
of  linen,  escorted  back  to  where  I  started  from,  and  passed 
into  new  hands,  muffled  in  a  new  set  of  towels,  and  laid  on 
a  mattress.  Here  a  fellow  took  me  through  a  kneading 
process,  an  operation  which  would  most  certainly  relieve 
the  most  hide- bound  being.  This  done  he  cracked  the  joints, 
nothing  short  of  a  crack  would  do,  which  sometimes  requi- 
red no  little  twisting.  Toes,  knee-joints,  hips,  shoulders, 
elbows,  wrists,  fingers — he  did  not  venture  to  twist  the  neck 
— all  had  to  submit  to  a  torture.  And,  to  cap  the  climax, 
he  must  rasp  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  rough  surface  of 
an  iron  scraper.  I  bit  my  lips  with  stoical  submission,  and 
resolved  to  endure,  while  the  rogue  looked  up  with  a  grin- 
ning smile,  but  still  rasped  on. 

"  Eolled  into  a  dry  sheet,  I  was  then  laid  on  a  divan,  and 
while  resting  from  their  well-meant  tortures,  as  a  special 
favor,  they  brought  me  a  glass  of  sherbet — a  kind  of  ice- 
lemonade — ^but  the  pipe  had  positively  to  be  withheld  dur- 
ing Ramadan.  Then  only  I  began  to  feel  the  charming 
efiects  of  the  operation.  A  sense  of  fresh,  buoyant  life 
seemed  to  enter  at  every  pore.    It  is  quite  natural  that, 
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after  such  a  scalding,  fulling,  lathering,  kneading,  joint- 
cracking,  bone  stretching  operation,  one  should  feel  as  if  he 
tad  never  been  clean  before." 

Mr.  Bausraan  makes  very  favorable  mention  of  the  labors 
of  our  missionaries  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges their  brotherly  attentions  to  him.  Those  who 
wish  to  make  a  pleasant  tour  through  the  countries  named, 
while  sitting  at  their  fire-sides,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
read  this  volume. 


in.  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Olshausen.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.  By 
Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Translated  by  Rev.  W.  B. 
Pope,  Manchester.  .  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  I860. 
8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  428,  For  sale  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
English  k  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  learned  and  critical  work,  one  of  the  best  German 
works  we  have  consulted.  It  goes  thoroughly  inU*  all  the 
questions  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  John  the 
Apostle.  As  a  specimen  of  his  views  and  manner  of  ex- 
position, we  give  his  remarks  on  1  John  ii.  2 : — '*  And  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

The  nature  of  this  intercession  of  Christ  has  its  reason  as- 
signed in  verse  2.  For,  though  St.  John  does  not  attach 
verse  2  to  verse  1  by  gar,  yet  the  fact  itself  shows  that 
verse  2  does  give  the  ground  of  what  is  said  in  verse  1 ; 
and  by  no  means,  as  many  say,  presents  a  mere  progressive 
addition — that  Christ  is  not  only  our  advocate,  but  also 
Himself  the  hilasmos.  For,  in  truth,  the  intercession  of 
Christ  has  lying  at  its  foundation  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the 
hilasmos,  and  this  latter  fact  is  by  no  means  appended,  as 
something  extraordinary  and  specific  with  intercession.  Thus, 
when  St.  John  passes  from  the  one  declaration  that  we  have  an 
advocate  in  Christ,  to  the  other  declaration,  that  He  Himself  in 
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Hisown  person  is  the  propitiation,  on  the  grourd  of  which  the 
intercession  rests,  he  is  passing  in  reality  from  the  result  to 
the  cause.  He  says  that  Christ's  intercession  has  its  basis, 
not  in  another's,  but  in  His  own  propitiatory  act.  The  kai, 
therefore,  has  the  logical  meaning  of  "  and  that." 

The  idea  hilasmos  (comp.  iv.  10.)  does  not  present  any 
peculiar  difficulty.  The  hileos  einai  of  God  is  the  pure  an- 
tithesis of  the  orge.  The  dikaiosune  of  God  forms,  as  we 
have  seen  from  Romans  i.  17,  no  exclusive  antithesis  to 
the  orgCf  though  it  goes  far  beyond  it.  Even  the  ckarisy  as 
such,  is  one  and  reconcilable  with  the  orge;  for  while  God, 
in  virtue  of  the  charts,  had  determined  the  redemption  of 
the  fallen  human  race,  he  manifests,  nevertheless,  towards 
the  still  unredeemed  his  orge:  yea,  it  is  an  element  essentially 
consistent  with  his  grace  that  should  not  leave  the  sinner 
as  such  to  himself,  but  should  utter  His  oivn,  yea,  and  a 
man  of  fact  in  the  condemning  voice  of  the  sinner's  con- 
science. On  the  other  hand,  the  hileos  einai  is  excluded  from 
the  orge,  and  then  first  enters  in  when  the  soul  has  found  its 
propitiated  Father.  The  hileos  einai  is  that  demonstration 
of  the  Divine  charis,  in  which  it  oflfers  itself  to  be  tasted  by 
man  in  its  unconcealed  character  as  charis  and  eudokia:  it 
is  the  positive  evidence  of  the  graciousness  of  God 
(dementia.)  This  relation  of  God  towards  us  men,  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  Christ,  through  his  having  as  a 
sacrifice  offered  satisfaction  to  \\iQJvdicial  retributive  righte- 
ousness of  God,  and  thereby  having  turned  away  trom  man 
the  orge,  the  expression  of  that  judicial  righteousness,  and 
thus  having  manifested  that  higher  dikaiosune,  (Rom.  iii.  26.) 
Thus  did  he  effect  the  act  of  hilaskesthai, — Heb.  ii.  17,  Luke 
xviii.  Z,—{clementem  reddere)  that  is,  the  hilasmos.  But  the 
Apostle  does  not  say  merely  that  He  accomplished  the 
hilasmos,  but  that  He  Himself  is  the  hilasmos,  or  propitiation. 
To  give  this  word  the  meaning  of  hilaster  (Grotius)  is  in- 
admissible; and  the  signification  "sin-offering,"  (Bengel  De 
Wette)  is  unjustified  and  unnecessary.  "  Christ  is  himself 
exhibited  as  the  propitiation  because  that  exists  actually 
in  his  own  proper  person,"  (Diisterdieck.)  Because  that 
propitiation  was  not  generally  a  mere  individual  act,  which 
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mi^ht  be  considered  as  separate  from  Him,  but  be  was 
with  his  whole  being  and  life  no  other  than  the  personal 
present  propitiation ;  and  because,  finally,  this  act  accom- 
plished in  himself  is  still  a  reality,  for  even  continuing 
its  eflfect  in  His  person,  (comp.  1st  Cor.  i.  SO,  Jolm  xiv.  5, 
Heb.  X.  20.) 

He  is  the  propitiation  (not  the  atonement,  which  is 
hatallage,  and  modifies  the  idea,)  peri  ton  hamariion  Iiemon. 
This  says  nothing  but  what  was  previously  contained  in 
the  idea  of  hilasmos  itself;  for  it  is  already  self-evi<ient  that 
we  need  the  hilasmos,  not  in  view  of  {peri)  our  excellence, 
but  in  view  of  our  sins.  But  the  Apostle  expressly  adds 
these^words  because  they  form  a  preparation  for  the  ap- 
pended clause:  ouperi  ton  hemeteron  de  monon  alia  kai peri 
holon  tou  kosmou.  This  hrevihquencet  the  words  being  in- 
stead o{peri  ton  holou  tou  kosmou,  needs  no  explanation,— 
(compare  John  v.  86.)  What  the  Apostle  would  say  by 
this,  is  much  more  plain  than  why  he  makes  the  addition. 
As  regards  the  former  question,  the  antithesis  between  **us" 
and  ''the  whole  world,"  cannot  be  referred,  keeping  the 
Ephesian  readers  in  view,  to  the  contrast  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  {Cyril  CEcumenius) 
Nor  can  it  be  that  between  believers  and  unbelievers  as 
such;  as  if  the  Apostle  (according  to  the  exposition  of  Ar- 
minian  and  Lutheran  commentator,)  purposed  to  announce 
the  dogma  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  not  merely  for  the 
elect,  but  also  sufficienter,  as  well  as  Jinaliter,  for  the  repro- 
bate also — ^a  sentiment  which  the  context  shows  to  have 
been  far  from  the  Apostle's  thoughts  at  this  moment.  The 
antithesis  must  rather  be  that  between  the  (as  yet)  little 
company  of  those  who  were  already  at  that  time  Christians,  and 
the  whole  human  race  to  which,  and  as  far  as  to  it,  the 
Gospel  was  yet  to  be  preached.  This  is  essentially  the  ex- 
planation of  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  expositors;  but  they 
also  are  in  error  when  they  restrict  the  antithesis  to  those 
who  were  already  believers,  and  those  who  should  become 
believers  in  the  future,  with  express  exclusion  of  the  repro- 
bate.   But  the  question  upon  which  John  would  pronounce 
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here,  is  not  whether  Christ  merely  sufficienteVf  or  also /erzaK- 
ter  suflFered  for  all.  It  is  not  his  aim  to  define  to  whom 
alone  the  power  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  extends,  but 
to  declare  that  for  no  man  in  the  whole  world  is  there  any 
other  way  of  being  reconciled  than  that  of  the  propitiation 
of  Christ.  For  the  whole  world  is  appointed  this  way  of 
coming  to  the  Father  and  obtaining  peace.  This — no  more 
and  no  less — lies  in  these  words.  And  thus  the  second 
question  finds  already  its  answer :  the  question,  to  wit,  for 
what  purpose  St.  John  adds  this  reflection.  We  cannot 
find  in  the  immediate  context  anything  which  would  sup- 
ply an  answer  to  this  question ;  for  in  verse  8,  St.  John 
leaves  this  subordinate  thought,  and  returns  back  to  the 
main  subject  which  had  been  pursued  from  chapter  i.  5,  on- 
wards. On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  this 
apparently  fortuitous  reference  to  the  universal  design  of 
the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  forms  a  point  of  departure  for 
that  which  St.  John  has  to  say  in  a  later  section  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  world. 

He  says  that  the  thought  of  John  in  chapter  iv.  10,  is, 
that  love  J  according  to  its  essence^  has  its  source  in  God's  love 
to  uSf  not  in  our  love  to  God.  It  is  in  its  nature,  not  a  striv- 
ing upward  towards  God  which  proceeds  from  man,  but  a 
flame  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  thereby  enkindles  men. 
Ebrard's  idea  of  the  verse  may  be  thus  expressed : — "  Herein 
is  love — not  (in  this)  that  we  loved  God,  but  (in  this)  that 
he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  In  regard  to  the  disputed  text,  (1  John  v.  7-8,)  he 
says  that  "  nothing  remains  but  to  make  the  unambiguous 
confession,  that  according  to  all  the  sources  at  present  in 
our  hands,  the  clause  in  dispute  is  spurious."  The  exposi- 
tion of  each  of  the  epistles  is  followed  by  an  original  trans- 
lation, and  indexes  of  **  Greek  words  and  phrases,"  of  the 
"passages  of  Scripture  incidently  illustrated  or  explained," 
and  of  '*  principal  matters,"  close  the  volume.  We  should 
further  say  that  Dr.  Ebrard  is  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  and  now  a  resident  of  Spires,  of  evangeli- 
cal sentiments,  distinguished  for  great  scholarship  and  a 
wonderfully  prolific  pen.  As  a  commentator  he  is  fresh, 
20 
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independent,  thorough,  aiming  always  to  be  profound,  and 
sometimes  really  so,  but,  like  many  German  expositors, 
tedious,  and  occasionally  fanciful.  He  ought  to  be  read 
with  the  eyes  open.  Those  who  love  commentaries  of  this 
kind  will  not  need  to  be  advised  to  procure  a  copy  of  Ebrard 
on  the  Epistles  of  John.  The  publishers,  Messrs.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh,  have  brought  out  the  work  in  their  well  known 
substantial  and  finished  style. 

IV.  Notes  on  the  Greek  Texij  of  the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  Philemon,  as  the  Basis  of  a  Revision  of  the 
Common  English  Version ;  and  a  Revised  Version  with 
Notes.    New  York :  American  Bible  Union. 

^his  small  volume  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
flackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution.  It  is  a  much  better  eflfort  in  its  way  than 
some  of  the  specimens  the  *'  Union  "  has  presented  to  the 
public.  It  is  perhaps  but  due  to  quote  a  remark  from  the 
preface. 

'•'  There  is,"  says  Dr.  Hackett,  '*  much  misapprehension 
still,  I  imagine,  respecting  the  precise  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, in  the  interest  of  which  this  volume  has  been  prepared. 
The  object  is  not  to  supersede,  but  to  revise  the  current 
version  of  the  English  Scriptures,  A  new  translation  of  the 
original  text,  and  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  that  text, 
are  very  diflferent  things ;  and  yet  different  as  they  are,  are 
confounded  by  many  persons  who  would  not  be  unfriendly 
'  to  what  is  attempted,  if  they  would  keep  in  mind  this  impor- 
tant distinction.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discard  the  present 
version ;  to  cast  away  its  manifold  advantages ;  to  introduce 
rash  and  doubtful  mnovations ;  to  substitute  a  cumbrous 
Latinized  style  for  the  simple,  nervous,  idiomatic  English, 
which  brings  the  familiar  version  so  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  but  simply  to  do  upon  the  work  of  our  transla- 
tors what  they  did  upon  that  of  their  predecesssors ;  to 
survey  it  afresh  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
been  gained  during  more  than  two  centuries  since  they 
.passed  away ;  to  make  such  changes  and  such  only  as  the 
general  verdict  of  the  age  has  pronounced  to  be  due  to  truth 
and  fidelity;  to  make  these  cnanges  in  a  style  of  delicate 
harmony  with  the  present  language  of  the  English  Bible ; 
to  confirm  its  accuracy,  where  it  is  correct,  against  false  or 
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unsupported  interpretations,  as  well  as  to  amend  where  it  is 
confessedly  incorrect ;  and  thus,  in  a  word,  carry  forward 
from  our  position,  if  we  might,  the  labors  of  the  revisers 
(for  such  tney  were)  of  James'  age  as  they  carried  forward 
the  labors  of  the  generations  before  them." 

Onesimus,  Dr.  Hackett  says,  was  a  Gentile,  not  a  Jew,  a 
native  or  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Colosse.  He  says  that 
the  word  Slave  (softened  from  Sklave,  and  originally  a 
national  appellation,  Sklavonic  or  Sclavonic)  is  comparatively 
a  modern  word  in  our  own  language,  and  altogether  too 
restricted  to  represent  the  Greek  doulos ;  yet  a  great  many 
persons  anxious  to  bolster  up  American  slavery  will  endeavor 
to  make  us  believe  that  slave  is  the  exact  equivalent  o{  doulos. 
And  further,  the  same  class  who  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mending this  epistle  to  anti-slavery  men  as  an  example  of 
Paul's  sanctioning  slavery,  forget  that  Onesimus  was  a  Greek, 
not  an  African ;  and  therefore  if  this  epistle  of  Paul  sanctions 
slavery  of  any  kind  it  is  white  slavery.  Certainly  it  is  with 
a  very  poor  show  that  the  advocates  of  slavery  can  appeal 
to  this  epistle  as  an  example  to  justify  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves.  How  many  planters  would  accept  the  condition, 
viz.:  that  they  must  receive  the  servant  "no  longer  as  a  ser- 
vant, but  above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  beloved,"  nay  even 
as  they  would  Paul  himself?  (v.  17.)  Dr.  Hackett's  changes 
from  the  common  version  are  chiefly  the  substitution  of 
heart  for  bowels,  (v.  7-20;)  becoming  for  convenient,  Paul  an 
old  man  for  Paul  the  aged,  child  for  son,  flesh  for  bowels,  re- 
ceive him  as  thine  forever  for  receive  him/orever,  hope  for  trust. 
We  have  read  Dr.  Hackett's  translation  and  criticisms  with 
interest,  though  he  might  be  considered  as  liable  to  objec- 
tions on  some  points. 

Y.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  comprising  its  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History. 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I.  A.— J.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  C!o.  1860.  4to,, 
pp.,  1176. 

Every  thorough  biblical  student  has  felt  the  want  of  just 
such  a  work  as  this  claims  to  be.    Mamy  of  the  dictionaries 
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of  the  Bible  give  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  treat- 
ment of  numerous  important  topics,  while  not  unfrequently 
topics  of  interest  are  omitted  altogether.  One  ot  the 
peculiar  merits  of  this  work  is,  that  it  endeavors  to  be  more 
complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  ancj 
New  Testaments,  and  also  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  intended  to 
be  given ;  and  in  the  case  of  minor  names,  references  are 
made  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs. 
The  fact  that  no  information  concerning  the  less  conspicious 
names  can  be  found  in  ordinary  books  of  reference  is  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  reason  for  the  insertion  of  articles  on 
them  in  this  work.  Due  attention  is  given  to  numerous 
collateral  subjects,  such  as  Apocrypha,  Bible,  Canon,  Cen- 
sus, Chronology,  Septuagint,  Vulgate.  Some  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  articles  refer  to  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  as  Genesis,  Pentateuch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  These  dis- 
cuss all  the  principal  questions  in  the  literature  of  the 
several  books.  The  entire  work  is  "founded  on  a  fresh 
examination  of  the  original  documents,"  and  "embodies  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries" — 
geographical,  philological  4ind  historical.  The  require- 
ments of  the  learned  have  been  continually  kept  in  view ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  articles  will  be  intelligible 
to  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
languages. 

Dr.  Smith,  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  is  the 
Editor,  and  has  been  assisted  by  some  fifty  other  scholars, 
generally  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  have  a  world-wide 
reputation,  such  as  Alford,  EUicott,  Ferguson,  Howson, 
Layard,  George  Eawlinson.  Dr.  Porter,  formerly  of  the 
Damascus  Mission,  has  contributed  some  articles.  The 
American  contributors  are  Dr.  Conant,  Professor  Felton, 
Professor  Hackett,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Bangor,  Professor  Stowe, 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  Each  contribution 
is  distinguished  by  the  initials  of  the  writer — a  great  satis- 
faction to  the  reader. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements,  that  this  work 
must  be  one  of  more  than  ordinary  value.    In  many  re- 
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spects  it  stands  clearly  in  the  front  rank.  Though  not  at 
all  pretentious,  almost  every  page  shows  the  marks  of  much 
learning.  On  the  antiquities  of  the  Bible,  it  is  specially 
rich  and  reliable.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  things  in  such  a  work  are  simply  the 
opinions  of  men.  Indeed,  contradictory  views  are  occa- 
sionally presented  in  different  articles  on  minor  questions. 
This  is  to  be  expected  where  so  many  writers  are  employed ; 
but  the  Editor  says  that,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain 
uniformity,  he  has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader 
to  have  the  arguments  stated  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  apostolic  motto,  *' Prove  all  things,"  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  perusal  of  such  works.  As  a  specimen 
of  some  curious  and  objectionable  remarks,  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  on  Adam ;  where,  to  prove  that 
Adam  was  not  "  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence," his  conduct  in  throwing  the  blame  on  Eve  is  spoken 
of  as  "a  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himslf" — "conduct  un- 
worthy of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many  of  them  would  have 
scoYned  to  adopt."  The  writer  seems  to  forget  that  Adam 
had  already  fallen,  and  that  the  image  of  God  in  which  he 
was  created  had  been  defaced.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
some  of  his  boastful  sons  would  have  displayed  any  higher 
degree  of  moral  excellence  had  they  stood  where  Adam 
did.  This  writer  also  concludes  that  the  prohibition  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life  after  Adam's  transgression,  was  "merely 
a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation should  be  brought  in."  Is  not  this  a  bit  of  vain 
philosophy  ? 

We  commend  this  Dictionary  to  the  particular  attention 
of  biblical  students.  When  the  second  vohime  shall  appear 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  more  distinctly  on  some 
features  of  the  work,  though  we  believe  the  intelligent 
reader  can  form  a  good  idea  from  this  brief  sketch. 

VI.  The  General  Series  of  Tracts,  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society.    Vol.  I.    Boston. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  these  tracts  in 
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permanent  form.  Several  of  thia  volume  are  from  Rev.  J. 
C,  Ryle  and  a  few  are  devoted  to  the  slavery  controversy. 
The  Boston  society,  unlike  the  great  organi2sation  in  New 
York,  treats  slavery  as  any  other  iniquity,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  make  it  a  hobby. 

Vni,  The  Chbistian  Element  in  Plato,  and  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  unfolded  and  set  forth  by  Dr.  C. 
Ackerman,  Archdeacon  at  Jena.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Samuel  Ralph  Asbury,  B.A.  With  an  In- 
troductory Note,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Brown 
Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Edinburgh : 
T.&  T.Clark.    1861.    8vo.,  pp.  280. 

We  commenced  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  the  deter- 
mination of  giving  our  readers  the  gist  of  it.  But  we  find 
the  task  is  so  difficult,  that  neither  our  time  nor  our  space 
will  justify  the  attempt.  A  witty  sentence  of  the  author 
will  apply  to  a  review  of  such  a  book  as  well  as  to  philoso- 
phy. "  There  would  surely  be,"  says  he,  "  scarcely  a  more 
convenient  study  than  philosophy,  if  one  could  drop  the 
quintessence  of  it  into  the  spoon  of  a  definition,  and  ad- 
minister this  to  the  student."  We  cannot  put  the  quint- 
essence of  Ackerman  on  Plato  into  the  spoon  of  a  short 
notice  to  be  administered  to  our  readers.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  work  aims  to  present  the  special  points  of  contact 
between  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christianity.  It  is  a 
book  that  excites  thinking,  which  Plato  says  is  asking. 
While  the  author  exalts  Plato  in  our  estimation  unduly,  it 
is  still  apparent,  that  if  Plato  was  man,  Jesus  Christ  was 
God.  We  may,  perhaps,  recur  to  this  book  in  a  future 
number. 

It  is  for  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

XI.  Pbayeb  fob  Colleges;  A  Premium  Essay.  By 
Rev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst 
College.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston.    12mo.,  pp.  260. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  treatise  on  the  claims  of  our  col- 
leges upon  the  prayers  of  all  lovers  of  the  country  and  the 
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church.  The  influence  of  our  institutions  of  learning  upon 
the  various  interests  of  society  is  presented  in  a  convincing 
light.    It  is  an  excellent  hand-book  upon  the  whole  subject. 

X.  A  Text-Boob:  op  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By 
Dr.  K.  E.  Hagenbach,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  Translation  of  C.  W. 
Buch,  Revised  with  Large  Additions  from  the  Fourth 
German  Edition,  and  other  Sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1861.    8vo.,  pp.  478. 

Karl  Eudolf  Hagenbach  was  bom  in  Basle,  May  4, 1801, 
where  his  father  was  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany. 
He  studied  in  Basle,  and  in  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Berlin ;  where,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  he  adopted  the 
views  of  Schleiermacher.  Dr,  Smith  says  that  his  theologi- 
cal position  now  "is  on  the  middle  ground  between  the 
distinctive  criticism  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  and  the  literal 
orthodoxy  of  the  extreme  Lutherans,  while  he  also  sympa- 
thises with  the  Beformed  rather  than  with  the  Lutheran 
type  of  theology."  He  has  written  several  other  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  has  a  high  reputation  for  candor 
and  learning. 

His  "  History  of  Doctrines"  first  appeared  in  Germany  in 
1841,  and  the  fourth  edition  in  1857,  containing  numerous 
improvements  and  additions.  Dr.  Smith  has  made  numerous 
citations  from  other  authors,  and  references  to  the  more  re- 
cent German  as  well  as  English  and  American  literature'. 
These  are  indicated  by  brackets,  and  appropriate  marks  are 
introduced  to  designate  Eoman  Catholic  writers,  and  works 
that  are  commended.  The  peculiar  merits  and  advantages 
of  this,  as  a  text-book,  lie,  according  to  the  editor,  "  in  giv- 
ing a  candid  and  compressed  statement  of  the  main  points, 
fortifying  every  position  by  exact  and  pertinent  citations 
from  the  original  sources."  Hagenbach  comprehends  better 
than  most  men  the  nature  of  a  text-book.  He  lays  down 
his  points  with  brevity  and  clearness,  and  then  by  citations 
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and  references  enables  one  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself, 
or  at  least  directs  him  to  the  sources  of  information  which 
the  student  may  explore  at  pleasure. 

The  History  of  Doctrines  is  defined  by  Hagenbach  as 
"  that  branch  of  the  theological  science  which  exhibits  the 
gradual  development  and  definite  shaping  of  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith  into  doctrinal  statements  (definitions, 
dogmas.)  It  also  sets  forth  the  different  forms  which  the 
system  of  doctrines  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  history ; 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  as  influenced  by  the  culture 
of  different  periods ;  and  it  likewise  illustrates  the  religious 
value  which  it  has  always  maintained,  as  containing  un- 
changeable elements  of  truth  in  the  midst  of  all  these  trans- 
formations." 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
study.  The  doctrines  are  the  life  of  the  cblirch.  Practice 
is  the  fruit  of  doctrine.  The  cardinal  truths  of  justification 
by  faith  and  not  by  works,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  were  em- 
braced by  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  hence 
the  change  in  Europe  as  from  darkness  to  light.  We  be- 
lieve another  volume  will  complete  the  work,  which  we  sup- 
pose will  be  the  best  in  this  particular  department  of  theo- 
logical literature. 


It  was  intended  to  have  noticed  at  some  length,  in  this 
number,  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  on  Book  of 
Discipline,  Directory  for  Worship,  and  Psalmody,  on  which 
action  is  to  be  taken  by  our  General  Assembly  this  spring. 
But  owing  to  delay  in  getting  out  this  number,  by  which  it 
will  not  be  likely  to  reach  subscribers  until  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  it  is  thought  such  notices  would  be 
out  of  time,  and  they  are  withheld.  They  would  have  been 
given  in  the  preceding  number  but  for  want  of  room  in 
making  up  the  last  form,  and  the  hope  that  they  could  be 
given  in  due  time  in  this  number. 
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Article  I. — The  Ministerial  Office. 

Progressive  development  characterizes  all  the  works  of 
God.  "  First  the  blade,  theu  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com 
in  the  ear."  First  the  acorn,  then  the  twig,  afterwards  the 
lofty  oak.  First  the  infant,  then  the  child,  next  the  youth, 
afterwards  the  full  grown  man.  Such,  also,  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,  from  the  time  it  was  first  set  up,  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  its  progress. 

At  present  we  are  concerned  with  this  feature  of  the 
Divine  government,  only  as  it  appears  in  the  various,  suc- 
cessive arrangements  which  he  has  made  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  mankind. 

In  the  in&ncy  of  our  race,  while  the  human  mind  was 
stiU  in  an  infantile  state,  and  but  a  few  simple,  though  im- 
portant truths  were  yet  made  known  by  Divine  revelation, 
a  very  simple  arrangement  was,  for  the  time,  sufficient.  The 
patriarch,  or  head  of  a  family,  was  the  instructor  of  his 
household  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  common  things,  and 
they  had  no  other  regular  or  authorized  instructors.  Thus, 
it  is  said  of  Abraham,  ^*  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
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his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  .judgment." 

When  God  took  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  hand  to  lead 
them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  gave  them,  by  the 
ministry  of  his  servant  Moses,  a  civil  constitution  as  a  na- 
tion, and  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  a  people  whom  he 
had  separated  to  himself,  or  as  a  church ;  in  which  such  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  religious  instruction  as  was  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  set. 
apart,  not  only  to  perform  sacerdotal  functions,  or  to  ad- 
minister religious  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  the  people,  but 
also  to  teach  them  the  laws,  statutes;  and  ordinances  of  Je- 
hovah. No  portion  of  the  land  was  given  to  them ;  but  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  tithe,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  product, 
was  assigned  to  them  for  their  support.  Forty-eight  cities 
were  also  allotted  to  them,  in  which  they  were  to  reside ; 
and  these  cities  were  so  distributed  that  they  could  easily 
mingle  with  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  with 
the  greater  readiness  and  facility,  attend  to  their  various 
duties.  Num.  xxxv.  2,  7,  8. 

The  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  by  the  Lord,  in  the  room  of 
all  the  first-bom  of  the  children  of  Israel.  These  belonged 
to  the  Lord ;  were  claimed  by  him  as  his  own  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  because  he  had  saved  them  when  he  destroyed  all  the 
first-bom  of  the  Egyptians.  "  For  all  the  first-bom  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and  beast :  on  the  day 
that  I  smote  every  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  sanctified 
them  for  myself."  Num.  viii.  17.  That  is,  he  set  them  apart 
for  himself,  as  we  are  more  fully  taught  in  Exodus  chap.xiii. 
As  he  had  taken  the  Levites  in  the  room  of  the  first-bom,  he 
says :  "  They  shall  be  mine ;"  that  is,  they  shall  be  devoted 
to  my  service.  "I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the  first- 
bom  of  the  children  of  Israel."  Num.  viii,  18.  And,  as  in 
former  times,  the  first-bom  son,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  heir  to  all  he  had,  and  in  the  room  of  his  father,  the 
patriarch,  had  to  take  c&re  of  and  instract  his  younger 
brethren,  and  ofGar  sacrifices  for  them;  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  was  to  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  the  people  of  all 
the  other  tribes.    Of  Levi  he  said — "They  shall  teach 
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Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law :  they  shall  put 
incense  before  iihee;  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  tlune 
altar.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  the  work  of 
his  hands :  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against 
him,  and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again." 
Deut.  xxxiii.  10-11. 

Though  the  Levites  were  to  be  extensively  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  the  priesthood  was  confined  to 
a  single  fiamily  of  the  tribe — ^the  family  of  Aaron.  In  ad- 
dition to  offering  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  the  people,  the 
priests  were  appointed  to  decide  cases  of  conscience,  and  to 
resolve  such  questions  as  might  from  time  to  time  arise  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases. 
They  were  to  give  what,  in  later  days,  have  been  know  as 
ecclesiastical  "  deliverances."  This  will  appear  on  a  close 
examination  of  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  teaching 
of  the  priests.  In  Haggi,  chapter  ii.  11-18,  we  have  a 
couple  of  such  questions  as  it  belonged  to  the  priests  to  de- 
cide, and  their  answers  to  them.  In  Leviticus,  chapters 
xiii.  and  xiv.,  we  have  ftiinute  directions  given  to  the  priest, 
which  he  was  to  observe  in  making  up  his  judgment,  whether 
a  man  was  unclean  by  leprosy,  or  whether  a  house  was  un- 
clean ;  and,  if  unclean,  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  prevent 
the  plague  of  uncleanness  from  spreading  among  the  people, 
and  how  to  cleanse  the  house  or  the  person,  and  when  to 
pronounce  the  plague  of  uncleanness  removed,  so  that  the 
house  might  again  be  inhabited,  and  the  person  might  again 
come  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  Though  the  priest, 
as  other  Levites,  might  teach  the  law  as  he  had  opportunity ; 
his  special  duty  was  rather  to  administer  and  apply  the  law 
than  to  teach  it.  He  was  to  give  judicial  decisions ;  but, 
while  engaged  in  these,  his  more  appropriate  duties,  the 
people  would  frequently  have  opportunities  of  learning  the 
law  at  his  mouth. 

The  remainder  of  the  tribe  of  Levi — ^which  indeed  was 
the  great  body  of  the  tribe — ^were  not  to  execute  the  priests' 
office ;  but  still,  they  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  They  were  to  aid  the  priests  in  their  daily 
ministrations.    They  were  also  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
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people.  Being  supported  by  the  tithes,  they  were  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  and  to  be  assiduously  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  which  were  assigned  them.  And  there 
was  an  implied  obligation  resting  on  them  to  endeavor  to 
qualify  themselves  for  their  various  duties.  Having  to  read 
the  law,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand  it,  they  needed 
more  learning  than,  we  can  suppose,  the  mass  of  the  nation 
possessed.  They  were,  indeed,  the  learned  class.  Having 
no  landed  estates,  and  freed  from  the  ordmary  labors  and 
cares  of  life,  a  competent  support  being  secured  to  them, 
they  were  to  regard  their  time  and  their  talents  as  not  their 
own,  but  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  to  be  spent  in  his  service, 
and  under  his  directions  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Levitical  institute  became 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  This  arose,  no 
doubt,  in  part,  from  their  unfaithfulness  and  inattention  to 
their  duties.  But  various  other  causte  contributed  their 
share.  The  human  mind  had  become  more  active,  wealth 
had  increased,  various  new  channels  of  thought  had  been 
opened  up.  Hence,  the  same  kind  and  the  same  amount  of 
religious  instruction  which,  in  former  ag^s  had  sufficed, 
had  become  insufficient  to  keep  the  popular  mind  in  sub- 
jection to  the  law  of  God.  Finding  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  everywhere  prevailed,  and  that  the  people  everywhere 
had  turned,  or  were  in  danger  of  turning,  aside  after  the 
ways  of  their  idolatrous  neighbors,  Jehoshaphat  saw  that 
vigorous  efforts  must  be  made  to  teach  the  people  to  know 
the  law,  and  thus  check  the  tide  of  apostasy  from  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  "  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  he  sent  to  Ben-hail,  and  to  Obadiah,  and  to  Zech- 
ariah,  and  to  Nethaneel,  and  to  Michaiah,  to  teach  in  the 
cities  of  Judah,  And  with  them  he  sent  Levites,  even 
Shemaiah,  and  Nethaniah,  and  Zebadiah,  and  Asahel,  and 
Shemiramoth,  and  Jehonathan,  and  Adonijah,  and  Tobi- 
jah,  and  Tob-adonijah,  Levites,  and  with  them,  Elishama, 
and  Jehoram,  priests.  And  they  taught  in  Judah,  and 
and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and 
went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the 
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people.  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah,  so  that  they 
made  no  war  against  Jehoshaphat."  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-10. 
This  was  an  ancient  revival  of  religion.  The  means  which 
were  used  to  produce  it  were  the  same  in  kind  with  the 
means  which  should  always  be  used ;  and  they  will  never 
be  faithfully  and  persevqringly  used  without  producing 
some  good  effect. 

The  Levitical  establishment,  though'  suited  to  the  ends 
which  God  had  in  view  when  it  was  first  set  up,  was  never 
intended  to  be  permanent.  "  The  law  made  nothing  per- 
fect." Hence,  before  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  God,  oc- 
casionally or  on  special  emergencies,  sent  extraordinary 
messengers  to  the  people,  or  raised  up  to  them  extraordinary 
teachers,  known  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  name  of  prophets. 
These  were  not  recognized  as  officers  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system ;  they  were  not  sent  to  administer  the  ceremonial 
institute ;  their  mission  was  to  reprove  the  people  for  their 
sins,  and  teach  them  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God.  They  were  the  precursors  of  Peter  and 
James  and  John^  and  Paul  and  ApoUos  and  Timotheus. 
Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  ministers  of  religion  are 
never  called  priests  or  Levites,  but  they  are  frequently  called 
prophets. 

Furthermore;  though  some  have  supposed  that  syna- 
gogues were  not  introduced  till  after  the  captivity,  it  is 
every  way  probable,  that,  from  the  time  when  Jehoshaphat 
sent  teachers  through  the  land,  many  began  to  see,  what 
God  intended  they  should  see  and  learn,  that  something 
more  was  necessary  to  have  the  people  well  taught,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than  the  instruction  ob- 
tained at  the  feasts,  where  all  the  males  were  assembled  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  or  than  they  could  obtain  by 
having  the  law  read  once  in  seven  years  by  the  Levites. 
Those  that  feared  the  Lord  would  speak  often  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  their  meetings,  at  first  perhaps  only  occasional, 
would  gradually  assume  such  a  character,  as  they  after- 
wards had,  when  the  synagogue  worship  was  fully  estab- 
lished.   Li  due  time,  a  synagogue  was  established  wherever 
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there  were  ten  persons  suitable  to  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  services. 

The  exercises  of  the  synagogue  were  reading  portions  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  expounding  the  passages 
read.  The  oflScers  were  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
who  acted  as  president,  and  superintended  the  various  ser- 
vices. Next  under  him  were  the  elders,  called  also 
the  "heads  of  the  synagogue."  They  sat  with  their 
faces  toward  the  people,  and  were  the  governing  body 
under  the  chief  ruler.  Next,  "  the  angel  of  the  assembly," 
who  was  their  messenger  to  God,  (praying  for  them,)  and 
acting  as  their  chief  speaker ;  thus,  in  some  respects,  answer- 
ing to  a  Protestant  minister.  Last  of  all,  the  minister,  who 
was  to  take  care  of  the  book  of  the  law,  hand  it  to  the  per- 
son who  officiated  as  reader,  and  take  charge  of  it  when  the 
services  were  ended. 

The  synagogue,  with  its  officers,  and  services,  and  govern- 
ment, prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment system  of  church  services,  and  officers,  and  govern- 
ment. The  New  Testament  system  was  borrowed  from,  or 
modelled  after,  the  synagogue,  with  such  changes  as  the 
apostles  of  Christ,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  saw 
fit  to  make  to  render  it  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  for  all  coming  ages.  In  condescension  to  human  weak- 
ness, God  made  no  sudden  or  violent  change. 

The  term  minister,  (minus,  less,  minister,)  which  is  most 
frequently  and  more  properly  used — ^more  properly  than 
parson,  or  clergyman,  or  priest — ^to  designate  one  who 
labors  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  intimates  that  he  acts  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  or  under  the  authority  of  another,  who 
IS  called  master.  (Majus  or  magis,  greater,  magister.)  The 
name  is  instructive.  The  master  is  not  the  civil  magistrate, 
not  the  sovereign  people,  but  Christ.  "  One  is  your  master, 
even  Christ."  The  minister  is  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  mas- 
ter, Christ — ^nothing  more,  nothing  less.  What  an  amount 
of  separation,  and  division,  and  persecution,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny  would  have  been  prevemted  had  this  been  duly 
regarded  I  How  many  foul  pages  would  the  pen  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian  not  have  had  to  write  I 
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There  are  two  Greek  words  which  are  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  apostles  and  other  Mew  Testament  teachers^ 
both  of  which  are  rendered  minister  in  the  authorized  trans- 
lation. 

1.  Leitourgos — One  who  serves  the  public — ^fiUs  some  use- 
ful office^  and  performs  certain  duties  for  the  public  welfare ; 
in  a  word,  a  public  servarU. 

2.  Diakonos — One  who  attends  upon,  waits  upon  others, 
as  a  household  servant.  Such  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Church,  which  is  the  house  of  the  living  God — Christ's 
own  house.  Their  duty  is  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
members  of  Christ's  family — ^to  go  and  come,  to  do  this  or 
that  as  he  bids  them. 

May  any  one  who  chooses  take  this  office  to  himself  with- 
out the  call  of  the  master,  Christ  ?  No  ;  he  must  have  the 
selection  of  his  own  servants.  This  right,  this  honor,  we 
readily  accord  to  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  why  not  to  him 
who  is  clothed  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ?  By 
his  Gospel,  and  by  his  Spirit,  he  calls  some  to  be  saints. 
These  have  their  duties  prescribed  to  them,  and  they  are  to 
serve  him  in  all  such  ways  as  he  is  pleased  to  direct.  The 
church — ^no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  enjoin  on  them 
a  single  duty  different  from,  or  additional  to,  what  he  pre- 
scribes to  them.  They  are  Christ's  servants,  but  in  no 
sense  the  servants  of  men.  But  he  calls  others  to  serve  him 
by  bearing  rule  in  the  church ;  that  is,  to  see  that  the  laws 
which  he  has  given  to  his  church  are  obeyed.  Beyond  this 
they  have  no  authority — ^none  whatever.  But  of  these  he 
calls  some  to  serve  him  by  preaching  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
ministering its  ordinances.  These  are  called  preachers — 
preachers  of  the  word ;  and  "  How  can  they  preach  except 
they  be  sent?"  They  are  called  pastors;  but  what  right 
can  they  have  to  feed  and  tend  the  flock  of  the  Chief  Shep- 
herd, unless  he  employs  them,  and  commands  them  to  stand 
and  feed  in  his  name  7  They  are  called  heralds  and  amhas- 
sadoTs  for  Christ ;  but  such  names  are  not  rightly  applied 
unless  he  sends  them,  furnishes  them  with  the  message  which 
they  are  to  deliver,  and  sends  them  to  whomsoever  he  will. 
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They  are  called  stewards — stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God; 
and  does  not  this  imply  that  he  has  made  them  rulers  over 
his  goods,  to  deal  out  to  all  the  members  of  his  household 
their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ? 

In  what  does  a  call  to  the  ministry,  or  a  call  to  preach  the 
Gospel  consist  ? 

Arts.  1.  In  all  whom  Christ  calls  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
he,  by  his  Spirit,  implants  an  earnest  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Other  callings  may  present  much  that  is  attractive,  much 
to  recommend  them  to  their  choice,  and  in  various  other 
callings  they  may  serve  God  also ;  but  a  desire  to  be  em- 
ployed in  ministering  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  pre- 
vails. The  chief  element  in  this  desire  is  love  to  Christ,  a 
love  for  his  service,  and  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  who, 
without  the  Gospel,  must  perish  in  their  sins. 

Brothers  have  sometimes  agreed  among  themselves  what 
professions  they  should  choose.  One  would  be  a  physician, 
another  a  lawyer,  a  third  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
might  locate  in  the  same  town  or  rural  district,  and  sustain 
each  other.  Now,  God  may  over-rule  such  an  arrangement 
to  his  own  glory,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  edification 
of  his  church ;  but,  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  who 
turns  his  attention  to  the  ministry  for  any  such  reasons  is 
really  called  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ.  Such  arrange- 
ments, however,  are  seldom  made  except  among  the  sons  of 
wealthy  parents. 

In  order  that  any  one  may  try  his  desire  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  of  what  sort  it  is,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to 
consider  how  it  was  with  Paul,  and  compare  the  state  of  his 
own  mind  with  his.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Jews,  he 
says : — "  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved."  To  the  Philippians,  he 
says : — "  God  is  my  witness,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you 
all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ."  To  the  Galatians,  he 
says : — "  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travel  in  birth  again, 
till  Christ  be  formed  in  you."  To  the  Corinthians,  he 
says : — " I  will  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  though 
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the  more  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  To  the  Philip- 
pians  again,  he  says : — "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  your  fitith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all."  And  he  makes  this  general  declaration: — ''I  am 
ready  not  to  be  boimd  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

When  Christ  implants  this  desire  in  the  soul  of  any  one, 
it  will  lead  him  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  often  to 
hope  against  hope,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  the  object  on 
which  his  heart  is  set.  Sometimes  the  way  may  seem  to  be 
closed  against  him,  and  he  may  be  almost  ready  to  abandon 
the  cherished  wish  of  his  soul ;  but  some  favoring  provi- 
dences, some  ray  of  light  cast  on  his  path,  or  some  shadow 
settling  down  on  another  path  which  he  was  almost  ready 
to  choose  for  himself,  reawakens  his  cherished,  though 
partially  abandoned,  desire. 

2.  To  those  whom  he  calls  to  preach  his  Gospel,  Christ, 
in  some  good  degree,  imparts  the  necessary  gifts ;  or,  he  be- 
stows upon  them  suitable  qualifications  for  the  work.  Not 
always — seldom  indeed— does  he  bestow  upon  them  great 
talents,  or  a  high  order  of  eloquence,  but  such  qualifications 
as  will  enable  them  to  become  workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed. 

Here,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  there  is  what  may  pro- 
perly be  designated  an  ecclesiastical  call  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. By  this  is  meant  a  call  addressed  to  a  probationer  by 
a  people  inviting  him  to  become  their  pastor,  and  take 
charge  of  their  souls. 

Presbyterians  first  license,  that  is,  permit  an  individual  to 
preach  the  gospel.  This  is  the  act  of  a  Presbytery ;  and  it 
simply  declares  that,  in  their  judgment,  or  as  far  as  they  can 
see,  he  is  called  by  Christ  to  preach  his  Gospel.  But  he  is  yet 
only  a  probationer  for  the  holy  ministry.  He  is  yet  on  trial ; 
but  before  the  bar  of  the  people.  They  have  to  pass  their  judg- 
ment. And,  in  ordinary  cases,  he  is  not  ordained,  a  right 
or  authority  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances  is  not  con- 
ferred on  him,  till  he  has  received  a  call  from  some  congre- 
gation to  minister  to  them  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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This  regulation  seems  to  be  directed  by  human  prudence  in 
agreeableness  to  *'the  general  rules  of  the  word."  '*Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man." 

But  here  a  question — If  after  allowing  a  sufficient  time 
for  the  people  to  express  their  judgment,  no  congregation 
gives  a  call  to  a  probationer  to  become  their  pastor,  should 
not  this  be  regarded  as  evidence  that,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  a  Presbytery,  or  on  which  a  Presbytery  could  not  act,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Christ  calls  him  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry ;  and  should  not  some  regulation  exist,  ac- 
cording to  wldch  he  might  turn  aside  to  some  other  honor- 
able and  useful  calling,  without  having  a  stigma  of  any 
kind  affixed  on  his  character  7 

THB  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  GOSPEL  HINISTSB. 

1.  Piety. — ^He  must  be  reconciled  to  God  through  the 
cross  of  Christ,  or  how  can  he  pray  his  hearers  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  ?  The  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  but  a  pardoned 
sinner,  sent  by  Christ  to  reason  with,  and  persuade  and  en- 
treat his  fellow-sinners  to  seek  that  mercy  and  forgiveness 
which  he  trusts  he  has  obtained  by  faith  in  the  Saviour's 
blood.  He  is  but  a  rebel,  who  has  submitted  himself  to 
God,  sent  to  assure  his  fellow-rebels,  that,  if  they  submit 
themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  what  is  past  will  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  instead  of  those  guilty  fears  and 
dark  forebodings  which  now  affiict  their  souls,  they  will 
henceforth  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  the  love  and  favor  of  a 
reconciled  God  and  Father. 

2.  Aptness  to  teach. — ^The  preacher  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
able  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christ  so  as  to  enlighten  the 
understandings  of  his  hearers,  that  he  may  be  a  suitable  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth.  He  must  be  able  to  unfold  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
a  plain  and  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  his  hearers  may 
learn  from  him  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  "  A  bishop, 
then,  must  be  apt  to  teach."  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  '*  Study  to  show 
thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
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"  But  foolish  and  unlean^ed  questions  avoid;  knowing  that 
they  do  gender  strifes  "  Verse  28.  "  In  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  themselves;  if  God  peradventure 
will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth  "  Verse  25.  "  And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ;  that  your  feith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God." 

1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.  "  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as 
we  have  received  mercy  we  faint  not ;  but  have  renounced 
the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness, 
nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but  by  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  2. 

8.  ffe  must  be  blameless^  and  of  a  hoh/  and  edifying  con- 
versation,— There  must  not  be  that  in  his  deportment  which 
would  cause  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  He  must 
set  an  example  to  the  flock  which  they  may  follow,  with 
safety  to  their  souls  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  "  A  bishop, 
then,  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  vigilant, 
sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality."  1  Tim.  iii.2. 
"  If  a  man,  therefore,  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's 
use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work.  Flee  also  youth- 
fol  lusts:  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart." 

2  Tim.  ii.  21,  22.  "A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the 
steward  of  God ;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given 
to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre ;  but  a  lover 
of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  tem- 
perate; holding  fest  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been 
taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  ex- 
hort and  convince  the  gainsayers."  Titus  i.  7,  9. 

4.  ffe  must  have  a  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  a  desire  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. — "Behold 
the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you ;  and  I  will  not 
be  burdensome  to  you :  for  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you :  for 
the  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the 
parents  for  the  children.    And  I  will  very  glady  spend  and 
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be  spent  for  you ;  though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you, 
the  less  I  be  loved."  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  15.  "Yea,  and  if  I  be 
offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and 
rejoice  with  you  all."  Phil.  ii.  17.  '*  So  being  affectionately 
desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto 
you,  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souls, 
because  ye  were  dear  unto  us."  1  Thess.  ii.  8. 

5.  He  must  be  faithful. — "Moreover,  it  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  1  Cor.  iv.  2.  *'  And 
the  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  wit- 
nesses, the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also."  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

6.  The  ministerial  office  is  perpetual. — ^It  is  to  continue  in 
the  church  till  the  end  of  time.  There  was  no  perfection  by 
the  Levitical  priesthood.  *'  The  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did."  Having  obtained 
an  unchangeable  priesthood,  Christ  appointed  an  unchange- 
able ministry.  There  is  to  be  no  future  "  change  of  the 
laws." 

1.  As  the  ascending  Saviour,  he  commanded  his  disciples 
thus : — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature. — Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen."  This  is  a  pledge  of  his 
presence  with  those  who  teach  in  his  name,  and  preach  his 
Gospel  throughout  all  ages ;  and  it  implies  that  there  is  to 
be  a  succession  of  men,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  preach  his 
Gospel,  and  administer  his  ordinances,  "  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world." 

2.  "Faith  comes  by  hearing — ^but  how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?"  This  declaration  is  limited  to  no 
age.  It  was  true  in  the  apostles'  days,  when  few  could  read, 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  reading ;  but  it  is  still  true.  The 
world  over,  those  who  do  not  hear,  seldom  read.  Make  the 
inquiry  of  those  who  are  walking  with  God,  and  in  the  com- 
fort of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
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great  majority  of  cases,  they  obtained  their  religious  im- 
pressions when  hearing  the  Gospel  preached  by  a  man  like 
themselves.  A  word  which  they  had  read  many  a  time  be- 
fore, now  pierced  their  heart  for  the  first  time.  Those  who 
leave  off  hearing  under  the  pretext  that  they  can  read  a 
good  book  at  home,  soon  leave  off  other  reUgious  duties. 
The  Sabbath  begins  to  be  spent,  as  those  spend  it,  who  have 
no  care  for  their  souls.    The  good  book  is  neglected. 

3.  No  future  progress  of  the  church;  no  abundant  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  will  render  the  ministerial  office  un- 
necessary. The  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  did  not  supersede  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
but  it  produced  a  more  earnest  desire  to  hear.  It  was  then, 
and  not  till  then,  that  the  apostles  entered  on  the  work  of 
preaching  Christ.  Immediately  Peter  stood  up  and  preach- 
ed : — "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  7"  was  the  in- 
quiry of  the  anxious  multitude.    There  was  a  demand  made 

.on  Christ's  ministers  for  instruction,  such  as  had  never  been 
made  before. 

4.  The  wants  of  mankind  will  always  render  a  Gospel 
ministry  necessary.  Those  who  are  bom  of  fallen  Adam 
will  always  be  ignorant  and  need  instruction  in  the  way  of 
life.  They  will  need  to  be  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  They  will  need  to  be  exhorted  to  follow  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  They  will  need 
to  be  exhorted  to  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure,  lest  a  spirit  of  slumber  seize  upon  them, 
"  lusts  get  room,"  and  they  begin  to  '*  take  carnal  ease." 
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Article  n.— Sloan  on  Color  and  Slavery. 

The  Qreat  Question  Answered;  or,  Is  Slavery  a  Sin  in  itself 
Answered  according  to  the  l^eaching  of  the  Scriptures.  By 
James  A.  Sloan,  A.M.   Memphis:  1857.    12mo.,  pp.  294. 

Ho  I  all  je  inquirers  after  the  truth  I  A  luminary  has 
arisen  in  the  Southwest;  shedding  its  strong  light  over  the 
dark  and  turbulent  waters  of  the  slavery  controversy.  Rev. 
James  A.  Sloan,  of  Mississippi,  has,  according  to  his  state- 
ments, gone  to  the  central  sun,  and  now  comes  back  hold- 
ing up  his  brilliant  torch  to  give  light  to  all  candid  men. 
Only  one  class  can  fail,  in  his  judgment,  to  appreciate 
the  light  he  sheds.  Those  who  assume  that  slavery  is 
morally  and  politically  wrong,  he  does  not  expect  to  con- 
vince. "On  the  minds  of  such  men,"  he  observes,  "the 
clearest  demonstration  falls  utterly  powerless ;  the  brightest 
light  has  the  same  effect  on  their  vision,  as  it  has  on  that  of 
a  bat — ^that  is,  it  only  makes  them  blinder."  Now  as  Mr. 
Sloan  has  generously  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  his  work, 
and  has  specially  invited  us  to  consider  it ;  and  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  hold  up  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as 
guilty  of  "teaching  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  violating  openly,  and  in  their  collective  capacity,  the 
plain  law  of  the  Bible,"  we  propose  to  set  his  great  light  on 
the  highest  eminence  within  our  reach,  and  let  our  readers 
see  the  strength  of  its  rays.  We  beseech  them  not  to  look 
with  bat's  eyes,  y^  assure  them  that  we  do  not  think  any 
smoked  glass  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  their 
vision.  However  dazzling  it  may  seem  to  some  in  a  differ- 
ent latitude,  we  think  all  our  readers  may  venture  to  look 
at  this  new  luminary  with  the  naked  eye. 

For  various  reasons  we  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  book. 
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One  is  that  it  affords  a  reliable  indication  of  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  at  the  South,  both  in  relation  to  human 
rights  and  the  conduct  of  Northern  Christians.  Another 
reason  is  that  its  author  is  a  prominent  minister  of  the  As* 
sociate  Reformed  Church,  South.  Every  one  feels  a  special 
interest  in  his  ecclesiastical  kindred,  even  though  there  be  a 
departure  from  the  common  faith  of  the  fathers.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  say  that  we  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Sloan  as  fairly  representing  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  know  that  some  of  his  brethren  heartily  repudiate  the 
main  positions  of  this  volume.  We  may  also  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  as  fSeur  as  we  know.  United  Presbyterians  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  some  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
their  Associate  Reformed  brethren  at  the  South.  We  refer 
to  those  who  believe  that  slavery  is  contrary  both  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  who,  although  entangled 
in  various  ways  with  the  system,  are  doing  what  they  can — 
some  of  them,  we  are  assured,  with  much  self-denial — to 
prepare  their  slaves  for  freedom.  With  all  such  we  have  a 
hearty  sympathy,  and  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  hold  minis- 
terial and  Christian  fellowship  with  them.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  cast  reproach  on  those  who  "  use  their  honest,  earnest, 
and  unwearied  endeavors  to  correct  the  errors  of  former 
times,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to  efface  this  blot  on  our 
holy  religion." 

One  prominent  feature  of  this  book  is  very  gratifying.  It 
is  bold  and  manly.  The  author  knows  that  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  he  must  have  a  Bible  warrant  for  en- 
slaving the  African.  He  is  too  enlightened  to  rest  in  a 
quotation  from  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Nor  is  he  contented 
with  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  those  Northern 
divines,  who  prove  the  lawftilness  of  slavery  by  pointing 
out  some  sin  in  the  conduct  of  an  opponent.  Neither  does 
he  try  to  justify  slavery  on  the  ground  that  God  may  over- 
rule it  to  the  advantage  of  some.  "  Gkx)d,"  says  he,  "  may 
come  out  of  slavery,  but  that  does  not  prove  it  to  be  right." 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  the  theory  that  the  Negro  is  only 
an  improved  species  of  monkey.  He  believes  that  his  slave 
is,  by  blood,  his  own  brother.    Unless  he  can  produce  a 
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scriptural  warrant  he  is  manly  enough  to  confess  that  the 
system  ought  to  be  abolished.  "  No  human  power  has  the 
authority  in  itself  to  take  away  personal  liberty,  unless 
authorized  by  the  Creator  who  gave  it,"  (p.  145.)  Having 
thus  perceived  the  stronghold  necessary  to  be  gained  in  this 
contest,  our  author  marches  up  with  the  ardor  and  chivalry 
characteristic  of  his  region,  and,  as  he  supposes,  takes  pos- 
session, and  then,  feeling  that  he  stands  on  the  walls  of  an 
Ehrenbreitstein,  -proudly  waves  his  banner  in  the  face  of  all 
enemies.  He  is  open  and  defiant  as  Goliath  of  Gath,  and 
we  praise  him  for  it. 

The  tone,  with  few  exceptions,  is  dignified  and  respectful 
towards  opponents.  It  is  happily  not  much  disfigured  with 
that  arrogance  which  is  so  characteristic  of  some  pro-slavery 
writers,  now  residents  of  the  North,  who  have  grown  rich 
on  the  fruitfiilness  of  Negro  wombs.        — 

We  must  make  another  preliminary  remark.  Mr.  Sloan 
is  greatly  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  Northern  anti- 
slavery  Christians,  generally,  are  opposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  necessity  to  prove 
slavery  right  in  order  to  make  us  loyal  to  the  Constitution. 
On  this  point,  we  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  slavery, 
are  willing  to  compare  records  with  our  brethren  of  Missis- 
sippi. We  have  not  yet  cast  the  Constitution  from  us  as  an 
unholy  thing.    The  federal  fiag  is  to  us  as  sacred  as  ever. 

We  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  main  positions  of  this 
volume,  venturing  as  we  proceed  to  make  some  comments. 
His  first  chapter  advocates  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  This  is  the  good  old  Protestant  doctrine 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  This  chapter  was  imnecessary 
for  Northern  Christians,  whatever  may  have  been  the  call 
for  it  further  South.  The  second  chpater,  on  the  Church 
and  State,  is  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  approved.  That 
we  owe  duties  to  Csasar  and  also  to  God;  that  our  obliga- 
tions to  obey  Caesar  are  limited  by  our  duties  to  God ;  that 
when  Caesar  commands  what  God  forbids,  we  are  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men  is  familiar  Presbyterian  doctrine.  That 
some  matters  have  both  a  political  and  moral  side  is  also 
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sound.  That  "the  church  sustains  her  ministry  to  ex- 
pound the  Bible,  to  teach  her  members  what  are  their 
duties,  not  only  as  Christians  but  as  citizens ;  to  point  out 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  obligations  to  the  State,  and 
the  proper  motives  from  which  the  powers  that  be  are  de- 
rived," is  certainly  wholesome  teaching.  But  we  demur 
when  Mr.  Sloan  insinuates,  or  asserts,  as  he  does  again  and 
again,  that  to  present  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  slavery  in  the  pulpit  is  going  beyond  the  minister's 
sphere.  Mr.  Sloan,  doubtless,  feels  that  when  he  expounds 
the  Bible  as  he  views  its  teachings  on  this  vexed  question, 
he  is  not  transgressing ;  so  we,  when  we  give  our  exposition. 
The  only  question  between  us  is,  who  is  right  ?  Which  in- 
terpretation will  the  Master  endorse  ?  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
for  our  Southern  friends,  whenever  an  anti-slavery  preacher 
expounds  the  word  relating  to  this  matter,  to  cry  out,  *'  That 
is  meddling  with  politics ;  going  beyond  your  commission." 
To  such  a  charge,  Eobert  Hall  answered: — "The  plain 
state  of  the  case  is,  the  writer  is  offended,  not  at  my  med- 
dling with  politics,  but  that  I  have  meddled  on  the  wrong 
aider 

The  third  chapter  is  headed,  "  Subordination,  or  Order  in 
God's  works."    Here  he  dwells  fondly  on  the  thought,  that 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law  ;  and  this  confessed, 
Some  most  and  wiU  be  greater  than  the  rest. 

He  points  out  the  gradations  among  angels,  worlds,  vege- 
tables, birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and  men.  Sagely  does  he  in- 
form us  that  "  an  eagle  would  not  be  suitable  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  turkey,  partridge,  goose,  or  a  common  domestic 
fowl  called  a  chicken.  A  lion  would  or  could  not  fill  the 
place  of  the  dull  ass,  or  even  supply  the  place  of  the  docile 
and  patient  ox."  Everything,  then,  should  keep  its  place, 
for  if  it  does  not,  "  confusion,  pain,  and  often  death  is  the 
result." 


Variety  is  the  very  spice  of  life 
That  gives  it  all  its  flavor. 
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The  variety  of  color  among  men  is  with  o\ir  author  a  fasci- 
nating topic.  He  holds  that  all  men  before  the  flood  were 
of  a  monotonous  red  color,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a 
rich  variety — red,  white  and  black.  "  God  created  Adam  a 
red  man.  This  position  is  sustained  by  the  proper  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  Adam,  viz.:  'red earth.'  The 
human  femily  were  one  in  color  before  the  time  of  Noah. 
The  world  was  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  the  earth  was 
afterwards  re-peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons 
of  Noah ;  and  varieties  among  men  may  be  reduced  to 
three  leading  classes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  their 
great  progenitors  after  the  flood,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,'' 
(p.  55.)  The  reader  will  see  how  beautifully  this  prepares 
the  way  for  the  main  point  in  this  book,  which  is  to  show 
the  scripturalness  of  that  variety  which  slavery  introduces. 
Mr.  Sloan's  love  of  the  beautiful,  we  suppose,  is  greatly 
gratified  by  the  varied  hues  of  a  Southern  plantation.  In 
free  society  there  is,  alas  I  monotony,  every  household  being 
on  the  same  level  as  to  rights  of  person  and  property,  and 
family,  and  generally,  too,  as  to  color  and  race.  In  slave- 
dom  the  "  spice  of  life"  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  variety  of 
master  and  slave,  of  ovmer  and  owned,  of  independence  and 
abject  dependence,  of  those  who,  according  to  our  author,  are 
Heaven's  executives  to  enforce  a  curse,  and  those  who  are 
doomed  to  suflFer  the  curse,  of  white  and  black,  of  straight- 
haired  and  woolly  heads,  of  strong  minds  and  feeble  intel- 
lects. We  suppose  that,  on  Mr.  Sloan's  principle,  a  plan- 
tation in  respect  to  color  is  still  lovelier,  when  as  the  result 
of  a  certain  practice  of  some  masters,  it  presents  all  the  in- 
termediate varieties  between  pure,  rosy  Caucasian  and  un- 
adulterated Negro — mulattoes,  tercerons,  quadroons,  quin- 
teroons,  and  octoroons. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  portion  of  this  work. 
The  fourth  chapter  endeavors  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
color  and  slavery.  Both,  he  affirms,  originated  in  the 
family  of  Noah.  Ham  sinned,  and  his  Creator  blackened 
him,  degraded  him,  and  consigned  him  to  everlasting  bond- 
age to  his  brethren,  Shem  and  Japheth.  That  we  do  the 
author  no  injustice  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations. 
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''  God,  then,  has  taken  away  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  and  given  the  authority  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Japheth  to  hold  Ham's  posterity  in  servi- 
tude. Gen.  ix.  25.  This  dominion  of  the  white  and  yellow 
races  over  the  black  race  was  given  to  them  by  Jehovah. 
God  inflicted  slavery  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  This  authority 
was  given  be/ore  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  Jews  was  revealed. 
It  was  not  a  grant  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  descendants  of 
Shem  and  Japheth,  and  then  it  was  not  local  or  temporary," 
(p.  145.)  "  It  was  the  sentence  of  God  against  him  (Ham) 
and  his  offspring,  degrading  them  from  an  equality  with 
their  brethren,  and  consigning  them  to  perpetual  servitude," 
(p.  87.)  ''  We  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter  that  God, 
by  dk  judicial  sentence,  subjected  the  descendants  of  Ham  to 
those  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  This  subordination  of  one 
part  of  the  human  family  to  the  other  was  not  made  to  the 
Jews — ^to  one  people ;  it  was  not  local  and  temporary,  but 
the  sentence  of  Jehovah  was  passed  against  the  descendants 
of  Ham  while  the  whole  race  was  together ;  hence  this  de- 
cree, or  sentence,  was  not  confined  to  one  period  or  one  na- 
tion, but  it  extended  to  all  times  and  all  people,"  (p.  163.) 

Mr.  Sloan's  position  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Ham  and 
all  his  descendants  were  doomed  by  God  to  endless  slavery 
under  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  the  badge  of  their  degrada- 
tion is  black.  Mr.  Sloan  finds  his  main  authority  for  this 
belief  in  Genesis  ix.  20-27.    Let  us  consider  his  arguments. 

He  first  attempts  to  prove  that  Ham  and  all  his  children 
were  miraculously  blackened.  The  importance  of  this  point 
is  that  it  enables  the  slave-master  to  identify  those  on  whom 
the  curse  is  alleged  to  fall.  As  to  the  matter  of  color,  he 
says  his  "position  is  sustained  by  two  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, viz. : — First,  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or 
what  is  called  by  scholars,  the  philological  argument. 
And  second,  by  the  fects  of  history."  The  first  argument  is 
stated  in  these  words : — 

"Ham's  name  means  'black.'  Gesenius,  in  his  Hebrew 
lexicon,  under  the  word  Ham,  says,  that  it  is  a  name  of 
Egypt ;  probably  its  domestic  name  among  the  Egyptians 
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themselves ;  but  so  inflected  by  the  Hebrews,  as  to  rrfer  it 
to  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  other  southern  nations,  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv. 
23,  27 ;  cvi.  22.)  This  word,  in  the  Coptic  and  Satadic  dia- 
lects, according  to  Plutarch,  has  the  signification  of  black- 
ness and  heat.  'Ham,  a  son. of  Noah,  whose  posterity  are 
described  in  Gen.  x.  6-20,  as  occupying  the  southernmost 
regions  of  the  known  earth ;  thus '  according  aptly  with  his 
name — that  is,  warm,  hot.'  There  must,  then,  have  been 
some  peculiarity  of  color  in  the  skin  of  Ham,  which  caused 
his  father  to  give  him  the  name  he  received,  and  which 
many  of  his  posterity  bore  for  ages  afterwards.  Shem  re- 
ceived his  name,  because  he  was  to  be  the  'renowned,'  or 
distinguished  person  from  whom  Abraham  would  spring. 
The  Jewish  nation,  also,  came  in  his  line ;  and  consequently 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  most  renowned  person  who  has 
ever  appeared  on  earth,  sprang  from  the  stock  of  Shem.  It 
is  said  by  learned  men,  who  have  fully  investigated  this 
subject,  that  Shem  mean^  'red.'  The  name  Japheth,  the 
second  son  of  Noah,  is  derived  from  a  root  or  word  in  its 
simplest  form,  that  means,  fidr — comely — ^beautiful.  This 
theory  is  not  mere  conjecture,  but  the  philological  argument 
fally  sustains  the  idea  that  the  different  colors  of  the  human 
race  originated  in  the  family  of  Noah.  This  change  was 
evidently  brought  about  by  Him  who  doeth  His  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
He  had  some  wise  purpose  in  view  by  this  arrangement,  for 
*  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right."  The  difference 
of  color  was,  then,  a  miracle,  wrought  by  Jehovah  for  some 
important  purpose. 

"  According  to  what  we  have  said,  it  is  plain  from  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  that  Shem  was  red,  Japheth 
white,  and  Ham  black,"  (pp.  60,  61.) 

Now,  we  grant  that  Hebrew  proper  names  are  often  not 
mere  arbitrary  appellations,  but  characteristic  and  descrip- 
tive. Generally,  however,  the  sacred  writers  inform  us  why 
the  name  was  given  when  it  had  special  significance.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  Peleg's  name  commemorated  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  G^rshom's  the  fact  that  Moses  was  at  the 
time  a  stranger  in  Midian.  We  have  no  express  informa- 
tion from  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  reason  why  Noah's  sons 
were  so  called,  and  we  might,  therefore,  perhaps  call  in 
question  Mr.  Sloan's  right  to  give  them  a  prophetical  signi- 
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ficance,  even  if  he  had  more  reason  for  his  position  than  he 
has  produced. 

To  the  assertion  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ham  means  black, 
we  reply  that  every  scholar  knows  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. To  the  word  as  an  adjective,  Gesenius  gives  the  • 
meaning  of  warm,  hot,  e.  g.,  of  bread  just  baked,  Joshua  ix. 
12.  To  Ham,  as  a  proper  noun,  he  gives  as  its  first  appli- 
cation the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Sloan's  second  quotation, 
where  the  reader  will  observe,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Sloan's 
own  showing,  Gesenius  makes  the  word  signify  wami  or  hot 
The  second  application  of  the  word,  as  a  proper  name,  is  as 
a  name  of  Egypt,  as  is  seen  in  the  quotation  of  Mr.  Sloan. 
Gesenius  then  remarks  that  in  the  Coptic  language  the  name 
of  Egypt  is  Chemtf  in  the  Sahidic  dialect,  Kerne,  which 
words,  according  to  Plutarch,  have  the  signification  of  black- 
ness and  heat,  de  hide  et  Osir.  That  is,  Gesenius  says  what 
nobody  disputes,  that  the  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Mcmphitic 
or  pure  Coptic  dialect,  and  in  the  Sahidic  or  Theban  dialect, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  significant  of  blackness  and  heat. 
Now,  upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Sloan  gravely  tells  us  that 
the  Hebrew  word  Cham  means  black.  To  fasten  on  Ham 
the  badge  of  inferiority,  as  he  regards  it,  this  Mississippian 
philologist  chases  "  the  panting  syllable,"  not  "into  Noah's 
ark,"  but  into  the  Memphitic  or  Theban  dialect  of  the  old 
Coptic,  a  language  that  has  never  been  considered  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  Semitic  family.  He  proposes  to  give 
us  the  Hebrew  meaning  by  giving  us  the  signification  of  a 
Coptic  word,  whose  identity  he  does  not  even  attempt  to 
establish.  You  might  far  better  argue  that  our  English 
word  "black"  means  "pale"  or  "white,"  because,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  the  same  root  signifies  "  pale"  or  "  white" 
in  the  Swedish,  Dutch  and  Danish.  But,  suppose  we  grant 
that  Chemi  in  Coptic  means  black,  Plutarch  is  rather  against 
him,  for  that  writer  says  that  the  name  was  given  because 
of  the  blackness  of  the  soil,  whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Sloan, 
Egypt  was  so  named  because  the  Hamites,  who  inhabited 
it,  were  black.  Some  Hebrew  lexicograpers  say  that  the 
Israelites  called  it  Cham,  because  it  was  a  hot,  burning 
country.    All  the  lexicons  give  warmth,  or  heat,  as  the 
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primary  meaning  of  the  word,  and  this  is  the  radical  idea 
wherever  the  verb  or  the  adjective  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Accordingly,  chammah  is  the  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  to  its  heat.  The  word 
choom,  Genesis  xxx.  82,  is  literally  scorchedf  swarthy,  tanned 
by  the  sun ;  "  the  color  produced  by  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays."  '■^' 

The  use  of  the  word  chant  in  the  Bible  does  not  counten- 
ance Mr.  Sloan's  assertion.  In  our  English  version  the 
word  is  never  rendered  by  our  word  "black."  Moses 
speaks  of  "black  hair,"  (Lev.  xxxi.  31-87);  Job  says  his 
skin  is  black  upon  him,  (Job  xxx.  80) ;  the  spouse  says  she 
is  black  because  the  sun  has  shone  upon  her,  (Song  of  Sol. 
i.  6),  and  that  the  locks  of  her  beloved  are  black  as  a  raven, 
(v.  11);  Zechariah  speaks  of  red,  white,  black,  and  grizzled 
horses  ;  but  in  none  of  these  instances  do  we  find  chant  in 
the  original.  In  fact,  the  adjective  in  dispute  is  never  used 
as  expressive  of  color.  Mr.  Sloan  is  also  contradicted  by 
his  own  witness,  as  is  evident  from  the  quotation  already 
referred  to.  Mr.  Sloan's  proof  is  briefly  this — the  Hebrew 
cham  means  black,  because,  first,  the  Coptic  Chemi,  or 
Chami,  means  blackness,  and  secondly,  because  the  Hebrew 
adjective  means  warm,  hot.  What  an  "  unanswerable  ar- 
gument !" 

His  reasoning  from  the  words  Shem  and  Japheth  is 
equally  wild  and  contradictory.  How  Shem  can,  in  the 
same  application,  signify  both  " renowned"  and  ''red,"  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine.  Nor  do  we  stop  to  inquire 
what  right  he  has  to  assume  that  red  is  equivalent  to  yel- 
low ;  men  of  science  do  not  confound  one  primary  color 
with  another.  He  has  authority  for  saying  that  Shem  means 
renowned,  but  he  has  given  none ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
can  give  none  for  the  second  and  contradictory  meaning 
which  he  aflSrms  learned  men  give  it.  He  is  also  in  error, 
though  others  before  him  have  committed  the  same  blunder, 
when  it  is  alleged  that  the  etymology  of  Japheth  is  fair — 
comely — beautiful.    The  name  is  derived  from  pathah,  to 

♦  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  I.,  p.  344. 
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extend,  enlarge ;  not  from  yaphah  beautiful,  lovely.  This 
is  the  derivation  given  by  Gesenius,  Calvin,  and  others,  and 
a  close  examination  will  show  that  grammatical  propriety 
forbids  Mr.  Sloan's  view.  Even  if  his  derivation  were  cor- 
rect, it  would  prove  nothing,  because  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  yaphah  in  a  single  instance  refers  to  complexion.  Esther 
was  said  to  be  fair,  but  the  literal  rendering  is,  '*  fair  of 
form,"  that  is,  beautiful,  graceful.  Nothing  more  than 
beautiful  is  conveyed  when  the  term  is  applied  to  Sarah  and 
Bebekah.  In  fact  a  beautiful  negress  might  be  styled 
yaphah. 

Once  more,  granting  that  Mr.  Sloan's  philology  were  cor- 
rect, his  argument  from  it  would  be  set  aside  by  the  fact, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  prove,  that  the  three  great  ethno- 
logical varieties  of  the  human  race  are  not  identical  or  cor- 
respondent with  the  threefold  division  in  Noah's  family. 
According  to  Mr.  Sloan's  theory,  all  the  Semitic  nations 
should  have  been  red  or  yellow.  Yet  all  the  ethnographers 
class  many  Semitic  peoples  with  the  Caucasian  or  white 
variety.  The  Jews,  the  Arabians,.  Persians  and  others  are 
never  ranked  with  the  yellow  Mongolians. 

This  philological  argument,  therefore,  vanishes  into  thin 
air.  It  is  self-contradictory  and  unsupported  by  a  single 
name ;  a  baseless  fabric. 

The  second  argument  is  historical.  K  Mr.  Sloan  can 
prove  that  at  any  given  date,  say  the  time  of  Abraham  or 
Moses,  all  the  pure  Hamitic  nations  were  black,  all  the 
Japhethites  white,  and  all  the  Shemites  red  or  yellow,  we 
will  very  cheerfully  grant  that  he  has  made  out  a  plausible 
case.  Having  quoted  Dr.  Scott,  the  commentator,  to  show 
the  localities  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  he 
further  quotes  to  the  effect  that  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
Cyrenians,  Lybians,  Mauritanians,  and  all  the  Africans,  with 
the  Canaanites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham.  "  Such,"  says  our  author,  "  is  the  statement 
of  a  man  who  was  no  friend  of  slavery." 

Now,  the  question  is,  what  was  the  complexion  of  these 
Hamites?    Here  we  would  naturally  expect  an  array  of 
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evidence.  When  the  point  involved  is  so  important  to  the 
enslaver  and  the  enslaved,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the 
testimony  of  the  historians,  ethnographers  and  Egyptolo- 
gists. But,  alas!  when  we  ask  for  bread,  we  get  only  a 
stone.  While  professing  to  appeal  to  historical  facts  to 
fiasten  the  badge  of  inferiority  and  the  curse  of  slavery  on 
all  the  Hamites,  Mr.  Sloan  attempts  to  prove  his  point  by  a 
naked  assertion,  unsupported  by  a  single  authority  from 
Berosus  to  Bunsen.  Here  is  the  argument  in  a  single  line. 
Alluding  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  as  identified  by  Dr. 
Scott,  our  author  asserts,  "it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  all 
these  are  black."  This  is  what  Mr.  Sloan  calls  argument ! 
Bisum  tenecUis,  amid  I  Assuredly  this  is  a  new  mode  of 
settling  an  important  and  difficult  question  in  archsBology. 
We  hold  that  the  above  statement  is  notoriously  not  true. 
But  we  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  take  our  ipse  dixit  as  proof. 
We  might  remind  Mr.  Sloan  that  recent  ethnographers  hold 
that  there  are  at  least  five  varieties  of  mankind;  Dr. 
Prichard  holds  to  seven,  and  Dr.  Pickering  to  eleven  races. 
But  passing  this,  let  it  be  observed  that  our  author  uses  the 
terms  "white,"  "red"  and  "black,"  in  their  conventional 
sense  as  designating,  respectively,  Caucasians,  Mongolians 
and  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  Now  are  all  the  Hamites  to  be 
ranked  with  the  Ethiopians  ?  We  answer,  no.  The  lines 
that  mark  out  the  three  great  varieties  are  by  no  means  the 
lines  that  separate  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth  from  one  another. 
Ouvier  says  that  "  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race  is  confined 
to  the  southward  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains ;  its  color 
is  black,"  &c.,  thus  plainly  excluding  the  Egyptians,  Mauri 
tanians,  and  many  other  Hamites.  According  to  Blumen- 
bach  the  Caucasian  variety  "includes  all  the  Europeans 
(except  the  Finns;)  the  former  and  present  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  as  fer  as  the  river  Oby,  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Ganges :  i.  e.,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Chaldeans,  Sarenatians, 
Scythians,  and  Parthians,  the  Philistines,  Jews,  Phoenicians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  generally ;  the  Tartars,  properly 
so  called ;  the  tribes  now  occupying  the  chain  of  the  Cauca- 
sus ;  Georgians,  Circasssians,  Armenians,  Mingrelians,  Turks, 
Arabians,   Persians,  Afghans,  and  Hindoos  of  high  caste ; 
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the  Egyptians,  Abysinians,  Guanohes,  and  Northern  Afri- 
cans."* Dr.  Prichard  makes  the  same  classification  in  regard 
to  the  white  races,  using,  however,  the  term  Iranian  in 
preference  to  Caucasian.  All  these  are  distinguished  from 
the  Negro  or  black  race.  On  this  classification  the  ethnog- 
raphers are  entirely  unanimous,  though  they  differ  more  or 
less  on  many  other  points. 

Hence  it  is  undeniable  that  according  to  the  most  eminent 
authorities  many  Shemites  are  neither  red  nor  yellow,  and 
many  Hamites  were  or  are  not  black.  This  fact  utterly 
destroys  Mr.  Sloan's  main  position. 

The  Phoenicians  were  known  as  a  red  raccf  The  Mauri- 
tanians,  the  descendants  of  Phut,  known  in  modem  times  as 
the  Moors  of  North  Africa,  are  naturally  of  a  light  color.:j: 
The  Egyptians  were,  it  is  true,  indirectly  described  by 
Herodotus  as  a  Negro  race.  But  eminent  Egyptologists  and 
ethnologists  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement.  "  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  none  of  the  osteological  characters  of  the  true 
Negro  of  the  west  coast  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  who  ofken 
appears  in  the  same  paintings  with  the  Egyptians  themselves 
with  traits  wholly  dissimilar."§  Another  of  the  highest 
authority  says :  "  Not  only  do  the  paintings  pointedly  dis- 
tinguish the  Egyptians  from  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  even 
from  the  copper-colored  Ethiopians,  both  of  whom  are 
shown  to  have  been  of  the  same  hue  as  their  discendants ; 
but  the  mummies  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  neither 
black  nor  wolly-haired,  and  the  formation  of  the  head  at  once 
decides  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  *  *  *  *  Black- 
ness of  color  is,  and  always  was,  a  very  conventional  term ; 
for  the  Hebrews  even  called  the  Arabs  'black,'  hedar,  the 
'  cedrei '  of  Pliny ;  though  hedar  may  only  mean  of  a  dark  or 
sun-burnt  hue.  The  Negroes  of  Africa,  in  the  paintings  of 
Thebes,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  the  Egyptians  did  not  fail 
to  heighten  the  caricature  of  that  marked  race  by  giving  to 

*  New  American  Enojolopedia,  Art,  Anthropolog7. 
t  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.,  p.  353. 
X  New  American  Encyclopedia,  Art.,  Ck>mpl6zion. 
§  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  97. 
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their  scanty  dress  of  hide  the  ridiculous  addition  of  a  tail."* 
Professor  Eadie  says  that  **  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
such  allusions  (as  those  of  Horodotus,  Aeschylus,  &c.,)  is,  that 
the  Egyptian  sun  had  bronzed  the  countenances  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  Nile."  "The  Negro  face  as  painted  on  the 
monuments,  is  always  distinctly  characteristic,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  countenance."t  Even  the 
Ethiopians  of  the  Upper  Nile,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son were  not  black.  Lepsius,  the  great  Prussian  Egyptolo- 
gist, claims  to  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Ethiopians 
01  Meroe  were  not  Negroes  but  Caucasians.^  No  doubt 
that  those  Hamites  who  lived  fer  to  the  south  were  of  a 
darker  hue  than  their  northern  Semitic  and  Japhetic 
neighbors,  just  as  the  Spaniards,  French,  Portuguese  and 
Italians  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Nott  as  dark  skinned  races.§  Dr.  Pick- 
ering classes  the  Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  the  Arabian  or  white  race ;  though  like 
their  ancestors,  those  who  live  up  the  Nile  and  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  are  much  darker  than  those  of  Northern  Egypt, 
who  live  chiefly  in  doors.  |  We  might  multiply  evidence, 
showing  that  Mr.  Sloan's  historical  argument  is  utterly 
unfounded.  That  Japheth  was  miraculously  whitened,  and 
Ham  blackened,  while  Shem  continued  to  have  the  color  of 
Adam,  is  a  dream  of  a  slave-master's  brain.  The  position 
can  only  be  taken  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  history  or 
are  reckless  of  the  truth. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  assertion  that  men  of 
science  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  diversities  of  color  are 

♦  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  170,  171. 
t  Earlier  Oriental  History,  pp.  63,  64. 
t  New  American  Ency.,  Art.,  Lepsius. 
§  l*7pes  of  Mankind,  p.  373. 

Q  Since  writing  the  abore  we  hare  had  an  interview  with  Rev.  Thomas 
K'Cagae,  for  six  or  seven  years  a  United  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the 
Ck>pts  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  says  that  while  the  Copts  have  a  son-bomt 
hue,  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the  negro  race. 
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due  to  climate,  and  that  hence  we  are  shut  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  a  miracle  as  the  only  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  difference  in  complexion.    He  says : — 

"  The  difference  of  color  which  exists  among  the  various 
tribes  or  divisions  of  the  human  family,  was  believed  by 
learned  men  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  be  the  effect  of 
climate.  But  this  theory  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
the  learned  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  the  case  will  not  sus- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  difference  of  color  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  climate.  The  African  race  has  been 
the  inhabitant  of  the  wild  climate  of  North  America  for 
more  than  a  century,  without  any  material  change  of  color. 
While  the  white  men  of  Europe  have  lived  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  sun  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  without  any  material  change  of  the  color  of  their 
skins.  It  is  true  the  sun  tans  them,  but  when  they  remove 
to  a  mild  climate,  or  keep  out  of  the  sun,  their  skins  become 
as  white  as  ever,  and  the  children  of  these  men  show  no 
proof  of  being  turned  black  by  living  in  a  tropical  climate. 
The  theory  of  climate,  We  say,  has  been  abandoned  by 
learned  men  as  altogether  inadequate  to  the  production  of 
this  marked  change,  or  rather  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
skin  of  the  different  races  of  the  human  family.  There  is  no 
account  of  the  immediate  creation  of  the  black  race.  Adam 
evidently  was  a  red  man ;  his  very  name  indicates  this :  and 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  proves  it  to 
the  mind  of  every  competent  judge,  that  the  human  famUy 
are  all  descended  from  the  same  original  pair.  The  Bible 
clearly  proves,  and  the  great  plan  of  redemption  by  one 
Saviour  proceeds  on  th^  same  principle.  We  are,  then,  shut 
up  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the  diflferent 
colors  among  men  in  some  remarkable  change  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  providence  of  God,"  ^p.  56, 57.) 

On  this  statement,  remarkable  alike  for  its  shallowness 
and  recklessness,  we  venture  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  the  assumption  that  the  physical  diversities  of  the 
human  race  are  either  to  be  attributed  solely  to  climatic  in- 
fluence, or  else  to  miraculous  interposition,  is  not  a  fair 
statement  of  the  question.  Many  other  natural  causes,  as 
well  as  climate,  effect  changes  in  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  men,  such  as  food,  hunger,  ignorance  and  intelligence, 
vice  and  virtue,  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  true  ques- 
tion is,  can  the  diversity  of  color  among  men  be  accounted 
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for  by  natural  causes,  including  both  physical  and  moral  ? 
Here  we  affirm ;  Mr.  Sloall  denies.  Or  we  may  put  it  thus  • 
Are  we  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the  origin  of 
different  complexions  in  a  miracle  of  God?  Here  Mr. 
Sloan  affirms ;  we  deny. 

The  assertion  or  assumption  of  Mr.  Sloan  that  scientific 
men  have  generally  abandoned  the  belief  that  these  diver- 
sities can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  is  simply  con- 
trary to  fact.  A  few  pretentious  infidels,  such  as  Gliddon 
and  Nott,  who  deny  the  unity  of  mankind,  affirm  that  natu- 
ral causes  do  not  change  the  color,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Mobile,  who,  like  Mr.  Sloan,  has  a  theory  of  miracle  to 
support,  has  favored  the  same  position.*  But  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, Dr.  Prichard,  Carpenter,  Miiller,  and  generally  all  the 
great  names  are  decidedly  against  Mr.  Sloan.  Inasmuch  as 
this  question  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  inquisitive,  but 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  also 
the  unity  of  mankind,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  some 
indubitable  testimony  which  will  serve  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion between  us,  both  as  to  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and 
the  causes  of  the  variety  of  complexion. 

The  physiologists  teach  us  invariably  that  man  is  a  cos- 
mopolite; that,  in  virtue  of  his  original  constitution,  he 
"  hath,"  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  his  infinite  variations."  Dr. 
Carpenter,  who  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  English 
physiologists,  says: — 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  that  analogous  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  course  of  time,  which  iend  to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  shades  of  color,  in  the  descendants  of  anv 
one  stock.  Thus,  in  the  great  Indo- Atlantic  family,  which 
may  be  unquestionably  regarded  as  having  a  common  origin, 
we  find  races  with  fair  complexion,  yellow  hair,  and  blue 
eyes, — others  presenting  the  xanthous  or  olive  hue, — and 
others  decidedly  black.  A  similar  diversity  may  be  seen 
among  the  American  races,  which  are  equaUy  referrible  to 
one  common  stock;  and  it  exists  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
among  the  Afirican  nations,  which  are  similarly  related  to 
each  other.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  among  Euro- 
pean colonists  settled  in  hot  climates,  such  changes  do  not 

♦  Friend  of  Moses. 
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present  themselves  within  a  few  generations ;  but  in  many 
well-known  instances  of  earlier  colonization,  they  are  very 
clearly  manifested.  Thus  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  their  remarkable  isolation  (maintained  by  their 
religious  observances)  from  the  people  among  whom  they 
live,  render  them  peculiarly  appropriate  subjects  for  sucn 
observations ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  brunette 
complexion  and  dark  hair,  which  are  usually  regarded  aa 
characteristic  of  the  race,  are  frequently  superseded  in  the 
Jews  of  Northern  Europe,  by  red  or  brown  hair  and  fair 
complexion;  whilst  the  Jews  who  settled  in  India  some 
centuries  ago,  have  become  as  dark  as  the  Hindoos  around 
them. 

"  The  relation  of  the  complexions  of  the  different  races  of 
men  to  the  climates  they  respectively  inhabit,  is  clearly 
established  by  an  extended  comparative  survey  of  both." 
*  *  *  *  "The  swarthy  hue  which  many  Euro- 
peans acquire  beneath  exposure  to  the  sun  in  tropical 
climates,  is  due  to  a  development  of  dark  pigment-cells,  and 
to  this  we  usually  find  the  greatest  disposition  in  individuals 
or  races  that  are  already  of  a  somewhat  dark  complexion. 
The  deep  blackness  of  the  Negro  skin  seems  dependent  on 
nothing  else  than  a  similar  cause  operating  through  succes- 
sive generations."* 

Hugh  Miller,  whose  standing  cannot  be  questioned,  says : 

"  Wherever  man  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  fallen  least, 
wherever  he  has  retained,  at  least  intellectually,  the  divine 
image,  this  Caucasian  type  of  feature  and  figure,  with,  of 
course,  certain  national  modifications,  he  also  retains.  It 
was  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree  among  the  old  Greeks, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  busts  of  some  of  their  handsome 
men,  and  stiU  more  remarkably  in  their  heau  ideal  of  beauty, 
as  exemplified  in  the  statues  of  their  gods.  We  see  it  also, 
though  dashed  with  a  shade  of  severity  in  the  strong  forms 
and  stern  features  of  monarchs  that  reigned  of  old  in 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  brought  to  light  in  their  impres- 
sive effigies  by  the  excavations  of  Bawlinson  and  Layard, 
and  further,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  Afincan  dash, 
we  detect  it  in  the  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.  Nor  as  shown 
by  Egyptian  paintings  still  fresh  in  color  and  outline,  was 
it  less  traceaole  in  the  ancient  Jewish  countenance  and 
figure."t    Again,  "  in  circumstances  such  as  obtained  in  the 

♦  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  Sectiona  80,  81,  164. 
t  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  267. 
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earlier  ages  of  the  human  family,  all  the  existing  nomades 
and  paupers  of  our  country  would  have  passed  into  distinct 
races  of  men.  For,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  their 
forms  and  complexions  would  begin  to  tell  of  the  self-induced 
degradation  that  had  taken  place  in  their  minds ;  and  in  a 
few  ages  more  they  would  have  become  permanent  varieties 
of  the  species.  There  are  cases  in  which  not  more  than 
from  two  to  three  centuries  have  been  found  suflBcient 
thoroughly  to  alter  the  original  physiognomy  of  a  race."  * 

Dr.  J.  MUller,  the  great  physiologist  of  Berlin,  cited  by 
Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos  as  the  very  highest  authority, 
says: — "No  necessity  exists  for  deriving  all  the  black 
people  on  the  globe,  or  all  the  brown,  or  all  the  white  races 
from  the  same  root ;  on  the  contrary,  since  we  have  seen 
that  varieties  may  arise  among  the  progeny  of  one  stock,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  nature  to  produce 
similar  forms  in  nations  which  are  far  removed  from  each 
other,  and  according  to  the  records  of  history  have  never 
mingled."  f 

The  learned  and  cautious  Dr.  Prichard,  the  greatest  of 
ethnologists,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  all  the  endless 
diversities  of  the  human  race  to  natural  causes.  His  testimony 
is  as  clear  as  his  reputation  is  high.  On  the  point  at  present 
in  dispute  he  gives  the  following  conclusion  as  the  result  of 
all  his  life-long  researches : 

"  With  respect  to  color,  it  is  still  more  easy  to  trace  the 
greatest  variations  within  the  limits  of  one  race.  There  is, 
perhat)s,not  one  great  family  of  nations,  having  its  branches 
spread  through  difterent  climates,  which  does  not  display  in 
this  particular  the  most  strongly  marked  varieties.  It  is 
true  that  among  European  colonists  settled  in  hot  climates 
such  varieties  are  not  preceptible  within  a  few  generations ; 
but  in  many  well  known  instances  of  earlier  colonization 
they  are  very  clearly  manifested.  We  have  traced  them  in 
the  instances  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  in  the  tribes  of  Hindus, 
or  rather  of  India,  compared  with  those  of  the  Himalayan 
countries.  We  might  add  innumerable  facts  tending  to 
bring  out  the  same  result.    Under  this  head,  it  would  be 

*  Testimonj  of  the  Rooks,  p.  272. 

t  Voliime  n.,  p.  1670.    London  Edition. 
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quite  fair  to  take  the  whole  Indo-European  family  of  nations 
as  one  example,  since  from  one  identical  stock  must  have 
sprung  the  Gothic,  the  Iranian  races,  and  the  Arian  stem  of 
India,  including  the  xanthons  Siah-Posh  of  Kafiristan,  the 
yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  villagers  of  Jumnotri  and  Gan- 
gotri  and  the  black  Hindus  of  Anu-gangam. 

"  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  native  tribes  of  America 
present  an  exception  to  the  general  observation  deduced 
from  a  survey  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  the 
complexion  of  the  Americans  displays  no  relation  to  climate. 
We  have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  tribes  alike  belong- 
ing to  the  American  stock  manifest  the  influence  of  external 
agencies  not  less  distinctly  than  do  the  white  nations  of 
Europe  compared  with  the  dark  races  of  Africa.  Witness 
the  comparison  of  the  white  Americans  of  the  north-east  coast 
with  the  black  Californians. 

"  If  any  one  should  call  in  question  that  the  color  of  human 
races  has  any  relation  to  the  climates  of  different  countries, 
we  have  only  need  to  appeal  to  the  most  general  and  broadly 
marked  facts  wnich  the  history  of  mankind  presents. 

"  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  the 
earth  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  black  races  of  men,  and  the 
region  remote  from  the  tropics  that  of  the  white  races,  and 
that  the  climates  approaching  to  the  tropics  are  generally 
inhabited  by  nations  which  are  neither  of  the  darkest,  nor 
of  the  fairest  complexion,  but  of  an  intermediate  one.  To 
this  observation  it  may  be  added  that  high  mountains,  and 
countries  of  great  elevation,  are  generally  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  lighter  color  than  those  where  the  land  is  low,  such 
as  sandy  or  swampy  plains  on  the  sea  coast.  Thus,  if  we 
begin  with  Africa,  we  shall  find  a  great  number  of  distinct 
races,  as  far  as  a  total  diversity  of  languages  can  be  thought 
to  distinguish  men  into  separate  races,  spread  over  that 
great  continent ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  those  whose 
abode  is  between  the  tropics,  though  differing  from  each 
other  in  many  peculiarities,  agree  in  the  darkness  of  their 
complexion.  In  fact,  if  we  divide  Africa  into  three  portions, 
we  may  define  by  the  tropics  the  extent  of  the  black  com- 
plexion of  its  inhabitants."* 

The  distinguished  Humboldt,  while  admitting  that  the 
extremes  of  color  and  form  did,  before  the  matter  was  fully 
investigated;  seem  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  plurality  of  species, 

*  Prioliard*B  Natural  HUtoiy  of  Man,  London  edition,  1855.  Vol.  II., 
pp.  646-647. 
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holds  that  later  and  fuller  researches  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  species  of  mankind  and  that  all  the 
diversities  of  the  race  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
forces* 

Dr.  Smyth,  of  Charleston,  who,  though  not  of  great  scien- 
tific authority,  is  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  Negro 
Slavery,  says,  "  We  have  ourselves  no  diflSculty  in  supposing 
that  every  present  variety  of  the  races  of  men  may  have 
originated  through  the  working  of  natural  causes  upon  the 
naturally  susceptible  constitution  of  primitive  man."t     Dr. 
Cabell,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  also  an  apologist  for  Negro 
Slavery,  though  not  on  the  ground  maintained  by  this 
book,  has  recently  adduced  a  vast  array  of  witnesses  from 
the  various  departments  of  modem  science,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  natural  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  diver- 
sities of  men.    He  expressly  says  *'  that  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  man  has  the  power  of  undergoing  acclima- 
tion in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  had  the  means  of 
facilitating  his   migrations  from   his   original   birth-place, 
while  moreover,  he  is  constitutionally  susceptible  of  under- 
going variations  in  bodily  structure,  and  in  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies,  which  variations  once  acquired,  are  subse- 
buently  perpetuated  by  descent,  it  is  contrary  to  the  observed 
ways  of  Providence  to  multiply  miracles,  and  especially  the 
highest  of  all  miracles,  in  order  to  achieve  a  result  which 
was  clearly  practicable  by  natural  processes.":|:    Again: 
"  No  one  can  point  out  at  this  day  the  actual  lineal  descendants 
of  the  individual  men  oj  the  negro  and  other  races  depicted  on 
them,  (the  Egyptian  monuments.)    For  aught  that  can  be 
proved  to  the  contrary,  the  actual  descendants  of  the  blacTcs 
who  lived  contemporaneously  with  the  authors  of  the  in- 
scriptions may  now  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  any  other 
type,"  (p.  300).     Dr.  Prichard  shows  that  a  people  now 
residing  in  Nubia  have  undergone  a  transition  from  negro 

*  Cosmos.  Harper's  edition.    1861.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  351-359. 

t  Unity  of  the  Human  Race. 

t  Unity  of  Mankind,  New  York,  1859,  pp.,  296,  297. 
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characteristics  to  Caucasian  features.*  Professor  Cabell  also 
shows  that  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  originally  beyond  all 
doubt  Mongolian,  are  now,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  so  changed  in  structure  and  appearance  as  to  be 
classed  with  Caucasians.  To  the  remark  that  Negroes  in  this 
country  have  not  changed,  Prof.  Cabell  replies,  first,  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  acute  observers  that  a  change  is  already 
observable ;  and  secondly,  that  ''  the  fact  that  dark-skinned 
people  do  not  lose  their  characteristic  hue  by  living  for 
many  successive  generations  in  temperate  climates,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  this  hue  might 
have  been  originally  acquired  as  the  eflfect  of  climatic  or 
other  external  conditions.  For  a  positive  mark  once  ac- 
quired is  apt  to  be  perpetuated  by  hereditary  transmission, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  lost  by  the  mere  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
fluences under  which  it  was  originally  formed,"  (p.  133.) 

Now,  without  multiplying  evidence,  as*  we  might  easily 
do,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  that  Mr.  Sloan's  posi- 
tion as  to  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  in  relation  to  the 
diversities  of  complexion,  and  the  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  phenomena  of  color,  is  utterly  unwarranted.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  of  a  miracle  in  order  to  account  for 
the  variety  of  complexions,  unless  it  be  the  necessity  of 
those  who  are  determined  at  every  hazard  to  find  a  scriptu- 
ral warrant  for  inflicting  a  curse  on  their  fellow-men. 
Science,  through  her  most  eminent  savans,  almost  without 
exception,  declares  that  natural  causes  afford  a  su£Scient  ex- 
planation of  the  endless  hues  of  the  face  of  man. 

Having,  as  he  supposes,  found  the  "  origin  of  color"  in 
Noah's  family,  aud  having  asserted  that  all  Ham's  posterity 
are  black,  our  author  feels  prepared  to  show  us  the  *'  origin 
of  slavery,"  or,  as  he  softly  phrases  it,  "  the  subordination  of 
one  portion  of  the  human  family  to  that  of  another."  We 
do  not  stop  to  inquire  what  is  the  force  of  "  that  of"  in  the 
above  phrase,  though  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
it  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Sloan.  The  proof  of  his 
pofition,  he  thinks,  is  found  in  Genesis  ix.  25-27.  "  Cursed 

*  Unity  of  Mankind,  p.  116-122. 
28 
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be  Canaan :  a  servant  of  servants  snail  he  be  unto  his  bre- 
thren. And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ; 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Jap- 
heth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant." 

"  These  verses,"  says  Mr.  Sloan,  "  evidently  contain  the 
true  and  authentic  record  of  the  origin  of  the  subjection  of 
the  children  of  Ham  to  the  rule  of  his  two  other  brothers 
and  their  descendants.  Here  also  is  the  destruction  of  the 
fevorite  theory  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.  *  * 
The  declaration  of  Noah  was  not  merely  prophetical — that 
IB,  foretelling  what  would  be  the  condition  of  Ham's  posterity 
— but  it  was  the  announcement  of  a  judicial  decree  of  Jeho- 
vah against  Ham  and  his  posterity,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
sins.  Slavery,  then,  is  the  result,  consequence,  or  more 
properly,  the  judicial  punishment  of  Ham's  sin,  not  a  sin  in 
Itself,  {per  se,)  but  the  punishment  of  sin,"  (pp.  67,  68.) 

In  plain  words,  Mr.  Sloan's  position  is,  that  every  Hamite 
was  cursed  ;  that  the  nature  of  that  curse  was  everlasting 
bondage  to  Shem  and  Japheth ;  that  the  Shemites  and  Jeph- 
ethites  are  the  innocent  executives  of  the  terrible  judicial 
decree.  This  is  the  tap-root  of  the  tree  that,  in  Mr.  Sloan's 
eyes,  is  so  fair  in  its  greatness,  in  the  length  of  its  branches, 
that  the  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  cannot  hide  it.  K  we 
can  cut  this  root,  the  tree  falls  never  to  sprout  again.  The 
slaveholder,  he  says,  "'claims  the  right  to  hold  slaves  from 
the  fact  that  God,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  subjected  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  to  those  of  Shem  and  Japheth,"  (p.  163,) 
and  hence,  ''  in  holding  the  descendants  of  Ham  in  bondage, 
there  is  no  sin,"  and  this  on  the  principle  that  "  an  execu- 
tive o£Scer  is  not  chargable  with  crime  for  hanging  a  mur- 
fierer  who  has  been  tried  and  condemned  by  the  proper 
authority,"  (p.  85,  86.) 

Our  first  inquiry  here  concerns  the  extent  of  the  curse. 
Mr.  Sloan  affirms  that  all  the  children  of  Ham  were  de- 
graded and  judicially  placed  under  the  yoke.  But  Canaan 
alone  of  all  Ham's  sons  is  named.  How,  then,  does  our 
author  make  it  include  every  Hamite?  He  has  three 
arguments.  (1.)  '*  That  a  large  majority  of  the  descendants 
of  Canaan  were  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  when  they 
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entered  Palestine  under  Joshua,  so  that  if  they  were  exter- 
minated  they  could  not  become  servants  to  the  posterity  of 
Shem  and  Japheth ."  But  certainly  if  the  prophecy  could 
not  be  realized  in  Canaan  when  a  part  of  the  Canaanites 
were  cut  off,  it  could  not  be  realized  in  Ham  when  a  part 
of  the  Hamites  were  cut  off.  Many  nations  descended  from 
Ham  have  become  extinct,  and  cannot  now  be  servants  to 
Shem  and  Japheth,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Sloan,  the 
prophecy  or  curse  of  Noah  cannot  be  realized !  (3.)  The 
next  argument  '*is  founded  on  the  fact  that  all  Ham's 
posterity  are  either  llach,  or  dark-colored,  and  thus  bear  the 
mark  of  inferiority  which  God  put  upon  the  progenitor," 
(p.  78.)  We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Sloan's  assertion  that 
Ham's  descendants  were  all  black,  has  not  a  whit  of  evidence 
in  its  favor.  His  second  argument,  therefore,  having  no' 
foundation,  must  totter  to  the  ground.  (2.)  His  last  reason 
for  extending  the  curse  so  far,  is  another  striking  philologi- 
cal argument.  From  the  Hebrew  names  of  Ham's  four 
sons  he  concludes  that  all  were  cursed.  He  says  that  Gush 
signifies  llackf  Mizraim  restrained.  Phut  despised,  and  Ca- 
naan bowed  doum.  Therefore  they  were  all  blackened  and 
doomed  to  slavery.  "Bearing  the  mark  of  degradation  on 
their  skin,  they  are  restrained  from  being  on  an  equality 
with  their  more  favored  brethren ;  they  are  often  despised 
and  prevented  from  intermarrying  or  mingling  with  the 
white  or  red  races ;  and,  finally,  they  are  bowed  down  to 
the  authority  of  their  superiors  without  successfiil  resistance," 
(p.  80.)  A  very  little  consideration  will  show  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  this  reasoning.  On  this  principle  a  man  might 
make  an  eqally  good  argument  for  the  wildest  dream  of  the 
theorist.  Laban  means  white,  and  therefore,  although  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sloan's  former  philological  argument,  Laban, 
being  a  Shemite,  was  red,  he  must  have  been  a  Japhethite, 
or  an  albino.  To  prove  that  Canaan  means  bowed  down  as 
a  slave,  Mr.  Sloan  refers  us  to  1  Kings  xxi.  29,  where  the 
Lord  says :  "  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  hath  humbled  himself 
before  me  7  Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me  I  will 
not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days."  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
term  here  presents  Ahab  as  a  penitent.    So,  also,  good 
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King  Josiah  was  of  a  tender  heart,  and  "  humbled  himself 
before  the  Lord."  Hence  Mr.  Sloan  should  have  rather  in- 
ferred that  the  Canaanites  were  a  humble,  penitent  people ! 
Nothing  characteristic  can  be  learned  from  Phut  as  a  pro- 
per name.  The  word  Mizraim  is  of  doubtful  etymology, 
though  Gesenius  says  it  was  probably  used  as  signifying, 
"  border,  limitP  Gush  is  often  said  to  mean  black.  But  we 
cannot  argue  conclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
rendered  by  the  term  Ethiopia.  The  fact  that  our  trans- 
lators render  Mizraim^  by  the  word  Egypt,  (Aigyptos,  Gypt, 
Copt,)  does  not  prove  that  the  etymological  signification  of 
the  former  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  Moses'  wife  was  a 
Cushite,  (Num.  xii.l.);  will  Mr.  Sloansay  she  was  a  Negress? 
Was  Gush,  the  Benjamite,  a  Negro  ?  Geographically,  the 
term  was  applied  in  various  ways  from  the  Indus  to  the 
unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa.  Rawlinson  and  Loftua 
hold  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  were  un- 
questionably Cushites*  (Gen.  x.  8,  10.) ;  and  it  seems  these 
were  not  negroes.  Granting  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  some  cases  to  denote  a  country  inhabited  by 
blacks,  it  would  be  still  unfair  to  make  it  expressive  of 
negro  characteristics.  Very  probably  there  was  in  time  as 
great  a  diversity  among  the  Cushites  as  among  those  of  the 
Aryan  stock,  from  whom  came  the  Persians  and  the  Hin- 
doos, the  latter  being  so  dark  that  their  country^is  called 
by  the  former  Hindostan,  L  e.,  Negrohnd,  or  land  of  the 
blacks.    We,  therefore,  reject  this  third  argument. 

Mr.  Sloan,  therefore,  has  failed  to  fasten  the  curse  on  all 
the  Hamitic  nations.  The  malediction  is  pronounced  upon 
Canaan  alone.  How,  then,  dare  any  man  go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  curse  whom  God  has  not  cursed  7 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  Canaan,  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the 
18th  and  22d  verses,  we  find  the  phrase,  Sam  the  father  of 
Canaan.    He  is  named  thrice  in  Noah's  prediction.    Does 

♦  Rawlinson's  Hiatorical  Evidenoes,  pp.  71,  279 ;  Loftus*   Travels  in 
Clxaldea  and  Susiana,  pp.  96 — ^99. 
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not  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Hebrews  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  this  prominence  ?  Shem  is  called  "the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Heber,"  (Gen.  x.  21.)  to  show  the  ancestry 
of  the  Hebrews.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  historical  impor- 
tance to  record  the  genealogy  of  the  Hebrews,  so  it  was 
desirable  to  point  out  the  ancestry  of  the  Canaanites  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  had  so  much  to  do. 

But  the  curse,  what  was  it  ?  Pro-slavery  writers  assume 
that  the  servitude  mentioned  by  Noah  is  slavery,  that  kind 
of  servitude  which  involves  the  loss  of  personal  liberty  to 
the  enslaved,  and  regards  and  treats  him  as  the  property  of 
the  master.  Now,  is  there  any  evidence  in  Noah's  predic- 
tion that  slavery  is  the  kind  of  servitude  intended  ?  We 
answer,  no,  not  at  all.  The  phrase,  "  servant  of  servants," 
is  idiomatic,  like  "holy  of  holies,"  and  means  simply  a  very 
great  servant,  or  one  that  is  in  an  exceedingly  servile  con- 
dition. The  word  evedhis  generic,  not  specific;  it  is  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  servitude  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  may  denote  a  servant,  surety,  hostage,  hired  man, 
laborer,  farmer,  soldier,  officer,  believer,  minister,  magis- 
trate or  the  Messiah.  How,  then,  can  the  slave-master, 
from  a  term  so  general,  argue  that  the  particular  thing  here 
intended  was  degradation  to  the  condition  of  chattel  pro- 
perty ?  Esau  was  to  be  the  servant,  evedh,  of  Jacob.  "  The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger,"  said  the  Lord  to  Eebekah. 
Did  this  authorize  Jacob  to  buy  and  sell  Esau,  provided,  of 
course,  that,  like  Mr.  Sloan,  he  would  not  abuse  the  lash  ? 
Joshua  was  the  minister,  evedh,  of  Moses — was  he,  therefore, 
Moses'  property?  Was  Elisha  the  slave  of  his  master, 
Elijah  ?  Evidently,  the  word  evedh,  like  our  English  term 
'*  servant,"  was  general,  and  cannot  fairly  be  limited  as 
Mr.  Sloan's  assumption  does.  Paul  was  the  servant,  not 
the  slave,  of  all.  But  suppose  that  we  admit  that  the  thing 
contemplated  by  Noah  was  slavery;  Has  Mr.  Sloan  a  war- 
rant for  Negro  slavery  ?  (1.)  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  curse  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Canaanites.  Hence, 
unless  our  friend  will  produce  proof  that  his  slaves  are 
Canaanites,  he  lacks  all  authority  to  degrade  and  curse  his 
Negroes.    But  this  proof  he  will  hardly  attempt.    This 
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consideration  alone  destroys  his  favorite  theory.  (2.)  Mr. 
Sloan  holds  that  the  words  of  Noah  were  a  judicial  curse,  a 
judicial  decree,  not  a  mere  prophecy.  His  whole  argument 
depends  on  a  supposed  distinction  in  this  case  between  a  judi- 
cial decree  and  a  prophecy.  Mr.  Sloan  says  that  "  in  fulfill- 
ing a  prophecy,  the  instruments  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
guilty  of  the  most  heinous  sin.  While  those  who  carry  a  judi- 
cial sentence  into  execution  cannot  be  chargable  with  sin,  un- 
less they  go  beyond  and  abuse  the  power  confided  to  them." 
"An  executive  oflScer  is  not  chargeable  with  crime  for 
hanging  a  murderer  who  has  been  tried  and  condenmed  by 
the  proper  authority."  (p.  85.)  Mr.  Sloan,  accordingly, 
claiming  that  the  Hamites  were  universally  blackened, 
degraded,  and  cursed  with  slavery  imder  Shem  and  Japheth, 
argues  that  the  enslaver  of  the  Negro  is  as  innocent  as  the 
aheriflf  who  executes  the  penalty  of  death  upon  a  murderer. 
But  is  not  this,  in  this  case,  at  least,  a  distinction  without  a 
difference  ?  Is  the  passage  in  dispute  not  a  prophecy  ?  Cer- 
tainly all  the  writers  whom  we  have  consulted  speak  of  it 
as  a  prediction.  Mr.  Sloan  regards  the  part  which  refers  to 
Shem  and  Japheth  as  a  prophecy ;  how  then  can  he  make 
the  part  relating  to  Ham  so  totally  different  ?  "  God  shall 
enlarge  Japheth  and  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem : 
and  Canaan  shall  be  His  servant."  Now  says  this  Mississip- 
pian  divine,  the  first  part  of  these  words  is  prophecy,  but 
the  second  is  not ;  it  is  a  judicial  decree,  with  a  commission 
for  Japheth  to  enslave  not  Canaan  only,  but  also  Phut, 
Mizraim  and  Cush.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  and 
certainly  the  slave-driver  is  hard  pushed  when  he  resorts  to 
such  an  opiate  for  his  uneasy  conscience. 

But  suppose  we  grant  that  the  words  of  Noah  are  a  judi- 
cial sentence  of  God.  Does  it  follow  that  the  degrader  and 
enslaver  of  the  Negro  is  innocent  ?  Mr.  Sloan  says  that  the 
person  or  thing  *'  cursed  "  falls  under  the  wrath  and  indig- 
nation of  God.  (p.  75.)  His  argument  then  is  that  where 
God  pronounces  wrath  against  a  person  or  a  nation  at  the 
hand  of  others,  the  latter  have  a  divine  commission  to  pour 
out  the  vials  upon  the  cursed.    But  the  argument  that 
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proves  too  much,  proves  nothing.  On  this  principle,  every 
instance  of  persecuting  and  oppressing  the  Jews  from  the 
days  of  Titus  till  now  would  be  justified.  They  are  plainly 
under  the  curse  recorded  in  Deuteronomy ;  they  have  fallen 
"  under  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God."  If  Canaan  was 
under  a  judicial  sentence,  so  has  Israel  been ;  and  hence  if 
the  executioner  of  the  curse  in  the  one  case  is  innocent,  he 
must  be  equally  so  in  the  other.  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  many  infatuated  men  in  different  lands, 
England  not  excepted,  attempted  to  justify  the  outrageous 
wrongs  that  were  for  centuries  inflicted  upon  the  peculiar 
people.*  Of  course,  the  better  class  of  persecutors,  like  Mr, 
Sloan,  held  that  the  Jew  should  be  "cursed "in  a  polite 
and  Christian  way.  Another  illustration.  God  pronounced 
His  woes  upon  Israel,  and  said  of  the  Assyrian,  "  I  will  send 
him  against  an  hypocritical  nation  and  against  the  people 
of  my  wrath  will  I  give  him  a  charge."  (Isa.  x.  6.)  Here 
the  Assyrian  was  the  appointed  instrument  to  execute  the 
judicial  sentence.  Yet  God  threatens  punishment  against 
him  for  his  wickedness  in  this  very  thing.  According  to 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Sloan,  the  Assyrian  was  as  sinless  as  the 
hangman  of  the  court  who  hangs  the  murderer.  K  it  should 
be  said  that  the  Hebrew  innocently  drove  out  the  Canaanites 
and  possessed  their  land,  we  answer  that  their  justification 
is  found  in  the  special  command  of  God.  Besides,  the  curse 
pronounced  by  Noah  is  never  once  referred  to  as  the  reason 
of  the  Hebrews  dealing  as  they  did  with  the  Canaanites. 
The  Lord  said  that  the  land  is  defiled :  *'  therefore  I  do  visit 
the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it."  If  the  slave-dealer  will  pro- 
duce such  a  command  against  Ham  as  Joshua  had  against 
Canaan,  or  Saul  had  against  Amalek,  we  will  grant  that  he 
is  the  innocent  executive  of  Heaven's  wrath,  but  until  this 
is  done,  he  by  his  own  showing,  places  himself  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Assyrian,  the  wicked  instrument  of  afflic- 
tion to  his  fellow  men. 
The  consequences  that  legitimately  flow  from  Mr.  Sloan's 

*  See  Maoaolay'B  Essay  on  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews. 
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main  doctrine  are  absurd,  and  therefore  the  doctrine  itself  Li 
to  be  rejected.  We  name  the  following :  1.  All  Hamites, 
Copts,  Moors,  &c.,  should  be  enslaved  by  the  yellow  and  white 
races.  2.  Shem  and  Japheth  sin  if  they  do  not  enslave 
Ham.  Just  as  the  "  executive  officer"  who  may,  without 
sin,  hang  a  murderer,  is  a  transgressor  if  he  fails  to  execute 
the  law,  so  must  Shem  and  Japheth  be  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  God  if  they,  being  duly  commissioned,  refuse  to 
carry  out  his  judicial  decree.  God  found  fault  with  Saul 
because  he  did  not  enforce  the  sentence  against  Amalek. 
8.  It  is  wrong  to  liberate  any  slave,  and  all  who  have  been 
freed  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  their  appointed 
bondage.  4.  The  attempt  to  set  up  the  free  republic  of 
Liberia  is  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  judicial  sentence  of 
God.  5.  The  slave  trade,  whether  inter-state  or  interna- 
tional, is  lawful.  Evidently,  if  the  curse  is  put  into  execu- 
tion, millions  of  Hamites  must  be  carried  to  the  tents  of 
Shem  and  Japheth,  for  otherwise  the  execution  would  be 
impossible.  Hence,  Negro-breeding  in  Virginia  for  the 
Mississippi  market,  or  buying  ship  loads  from  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  is  as  lawful  as  trading  in  sugar  or  cotton.  While 
sending  our  missionaries  to  the  Copts,  we  might,  with  pro- 
priety, bring — nay,  rather  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  bring — 
cargoes  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  home  and  stock  our  farms 
with  them,  and  grow  rich  on  the  product  of  their  brains, 
their  hands  and  their  reproductive  energy.  These  and 
other  conclusions  equally  absurd  or  revolting  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  our  better  nature  follow,  of  necessity,  from  the  doc- 
trine that  Ham  was  judicially  blackened,  degraded,  and 
cursed  with  everlasting  bondage,  Shem  and  Japheth  being 
appointed  the  "  executive  officers"  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Sloan  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this  judicial 
sentence,  as  he  calls  it,  has  never  been  repealed,  neither  by 
Moses  nor  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  But  certainly 
it  would  be  strange  to  find  a  repeal  of  what  never  had  an 
existence.  We  will  not,  therefore,  notice  the  passives  which 
he  cites  to  prove  that  Moses,  and  Christ  and  his  apostles 
sanction  the  views  he  maintains.    These  have  often  been 
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considered  and  shown  to  give  no  countenance  to  human 
bondage.  There  is,  however,  one  consideration  that  he 
flaunts  in  our  face  with  such  an  air  of  satisfection  that  it 
may  deserve  a  moment's  notice.  He  alleges  that  the  apostles 
found  slavery  in  the  countries  where  they  preached,  but 
never  denounced  the  custom  of  depriving  men  of  liberty  as 
sinful.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  Paul  and  others  sanc- 
tioned slavery — not  its  abuses,  but  the  thing  itself.  To  this 
we  answer,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much  for 
Mr.  Sloan.  The  slaves  of  the  regions  where  Paul  preached 
were  principally  white,  Japhethites  and  Shemites.  The 
Greeks  (Javan)  sold  their  slaves,  doubtless  from  their  own 
countries  and  their  own  stock,  in  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Ham  was  uppermost  then,  and  did  to  his 
brethren  what  they  have  so  often  done  to  him.  Hence, 
if  any  slavery  was  sanctioned  by  Paul,  it  was  white,  not 
Negro  slavery.  But  Mr.  Sloan  holds  very  properly  that 
God  never  took  away  the  liberty  of  Shem  or  Japheth. 
Hence,  he  makes  Paul  sanction  what  most  white  men,  when 
applied  to  themselves,  regard  as  one  of  the  blackest  of 
crimes.  "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death,"  said  Patrick 
Henry. 

The  idea  of  confining  slavery  to  a  black  skin  is  a  modem 
refinement.  Aristotle  thought  that  men  of  superior  intellect 
should  be  masters,  and  the  rest  slaves.  Plato,  who  was 
once  sold  under  the  hammer  as  a  slave,  held  that  no  Greeks 
should  be  put  under  the  yoke.  Millions  of  the  Caucasian 
race  were  in  slavery  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  if  he  sanctioned 
any  deprivation  of  liberty,  the  Caucasian,  rather  than  the. 
Negro,  is  by  him  doomed  to  suffer. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  inferiority  and  degradation  of 
the  Hamites  are  continually  presented,  displaying  gross 
ignorance  of  history.  Nothing  is  better  established  than 
the  fact  that  the  early  Cushites  of  the  East  were  second  to 
none  of  their  Asiatic  contemporaries  of  the  same  region. 
Egypt  stands  out  as  the  great  wonder  of  antiquity,  greater 
in  genius,  more  marvelous  in  achievement,  than  Gtreece,  or 
Bome,  or  Babylon.    "  Egypt  1 — ^the  land  which,  next  to 
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Palestine,  fills  the  noblest  niche  in  history."*  The  Ethio- 
pians of  the  Upper  Nile  were  once  powerful  and  highly 
civilized.  The  Phoenicians,  another  Hamite  people,  were 
long  unrivalled  as  the  mathematicians,  the  astronomers,  the 
artists,  the  merchants,  navigators  and  colonists  of  the  world. 
Ham  gave  Greece  her  letters.  Phenician  architects  and 
mechanics  were  employed  in  building  David's  palace  in 
Jerusalem.  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.)  Solomon  freely 
confessed  their  mechanical  superiority,  (1  Kings  v.  6,)  and 
Hiram's  skilful  seamen  led  the  fleets  of  Solomon  to  distant 
Ophir.  And  what  is  especially  interesting,  the  genius  of 
Ham  was  employed  to  furnish  the  highest  decorations  of  the 
temple  of  God,  (1  Kings  vii.  18,  40.)  Nor  did  the  He- 
brews look  down  upon  the  Hamitic  nations  as  degraded, 
fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Abraham  paid  marked 
honors  to  Melchisedek  a  Canaanite.  Moses  married  a  Cush- 
ite ;  Joseph  and  Moses  both  chose  daughters  of  Ham,  and 
the  latter  when  led  astray  took  additional  wives  from  Phoe- 
nicia and  Canaan,  as  well  as  from  the  pure  Semitic  stock. 
No  doubt,  through  various  causes,  chiefly  moral,  most  of 
the  descendants  of  Ham  greatly  degenerated,  like  many  of 
the  other  nations,  but  to  assert  that  they  were  from  the  be- 
ginning, intellectually  and  socially  inferior  to  their  brethren, 
is  to  belie  all  history ;  and  to  assert  that  even  now  they  are 
naturally  inferior  to  other  varieties,  is  to  contradict  the 
testimony  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists.  True,  the 
modern  Negro  is  degraded.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Trodden  in  the  dust  for  many  generations,  it  would  be 
strange  if  he  were  now  found  on  a  level  with  more  favored 
races.  The  same  process  would  debase  the  Anglo-Saxons 
as  it  did  many  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  an  old 
Greek  saying,  that,  to  make  a  man  a  slave,  is  to  deprive 
him  of  half  his  reason.  The  slave-master  chains  the  eagle 
to  the  rock  and  then  reproaches  him  because  he  does  not 
soar  to  the  skies. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  fo  make  any  formal  rejoinder  to 
his  attack  on  the  position  of  our  church  on  slavery.    It  is 
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with  a  poor  grace  that  he  charges  United  Presbyterians  with 
"  teaching  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  vio- 
lating openly,  and  in  their  collective  capacity,  the  plain 
laws  of  the  Bible,"  (p.  268.)  Recent  events  have  shown 
what  a  profound  regard  the  slave-masters  of  the  Cotton 
States  have  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Loyal- 
ists can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  anathemas  of  traitors,  of  men 
who  have  meanwhile  made  war  upon  a  free  government, 
— ^the  admiration  of  the  World, — ^for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  government,  with  Negro  bondage  for  its  chief  corner- 
stone! David  did  well  in  refusing  to  retort  the  curse  of 
Shimei. 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  this  pitiful  book. 
Our  only  apology  is,  that  if  the  book  does  not  deserve  so 
much  attention,  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  unspeakably 
important.  We  hold  that  Mr.  Sloan  has  foiled  to  make 
good  his  point.  It  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  philology,  history,  science,  and  the  plainest 
principles  of  exegesis  and  logic.  We  thank  him  for  the 
admission  that  all  Shemites  and  Japhethites  have  an  equal 
claim'  to  liberty.  We  thank  him,  too,  for  the  admission  that 
xmless  God  has  taken  away  the  right  of  the  Hamites  to  firee- 
dom,  that  slavery  is  a  flagrant  iniquity.  And  hence,  since 
we  feel  that  we  have  shown  that  this  has  not  been  done,  we 
must  regard  Mr.  Sloan,  and  all  who  like  him  claim  the  right 
to  lord  it  over  the  Negro,  as  arrogant  usupers.  The  right  to 
enslave  a  black  skin  is  not  a  whit  greater  or  clearer  than  to 
degrade  and  put  under  the  yoke  a  white  or  a  yellow  one. 
The  Turk  of  Constantinople,  who  sends  to  the  OEiucasus  for 
rosy  skins  to  supply  his  harem,  has  precisely  the  same  right 
that  a  Mississippi  planter  or  divine  has  to  add  to  his  wealth 
by  importations  from  Guinea.  In  so  doing,  the  Turk 
ministers  to  one  lust,  and  the  Mississippian  to  another,  and 
both,  when  they  wish  it,  can,  by  specious  logic,  make  the 
Bible  sanction  what  they  would  blush  to  advocate  on  their 
own  responsibility. 
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Abticle  ni. — ^Thb  Hebrew  Servant. 

In  a  former  article  notice  was  taken  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  persons  were  brought  into  bondage  among  the  He- 
brews, and  this  chiefly  designed  to  show  that  the  servitude 
of  such  was  not  in  all  cases  voluntary.  To  understand  their 
condition,  and  the  laws  relating  to  them,  some  of  which  it 
is  proposed  to  consider,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
diflTerent  kinds  of  servants  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Some  who  have  written  on  this  subject  have  confiised  both 
themselves  and  their  readers  by  applying  what  has  been 
said  of  one  class  of  servants  to  servants  generally.  Thus 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  Abraham  and  the 
Israelites  had  any  slaves,  then  all  their  servants  were  slaves ; 
and  if  they  could  not  all  be  managed  as  slaves,  according 
to  our  modem  system  of  slavery,  then  they  had  no  slaves 
at  all.  Now,  this  reasoning,  though  advanced  with  good  de- 
sign, does  not  rest  on  a  good  foundation ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  grades  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vants, and  in  this  respect  the  modem  system  has  nothing 
analogous  to  it.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  light  the  Scriptures 
will  give  us  on  this  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  bondage  is  often  used  figuratively  for 
great  affliction  of  any  kind,  and  the  terms  lord  and  servant 
are  often  used  in  the  way  of  courtesy.  Without  attending 
to  this  use  of  these  terms,  it  may  be  noticed  that  all  the 
subjects  of  a  prince,  and  especially  those  who  were  in  the 
highest  honor  and  nearest  his  person  were  called  his  ser- 
vants. The  soldiers  of  David  were  called  his  servants  by 
Uriah,  and  all  his  subjects  were  so  called  by  Joab.  The 
Moabites,  Philistines,  and  other  nations  subdued  by  David 
became  his  servants.  So  Goliath  called  the  Israelites  the 
servants  of  Saul.    But  especially  those  who  occupied  the 
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most  honorable  places  under  a  king  were  so  called.  Pha- 
roah  made  a  feast  for  his  servants — ^that  is,  for  his  chief 
men.  Joshua  was  the  servant  of  Moses,  David  the  servant 
of  Saul,  Jeroboam  the  servant  of  Solomon,  Tobiah  a  chief 
man  among  the  Ammonites  was  called  "  the  servant."  This 
usage  appears  to  have  descended  to  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
and  all  who  were  in  any  way  in  their  employment  were 
designated  by  this  as  an  honorable  title.  Elisha  was  the 
servant  of  Elijah ;  Ziba,  who  had  himself  twenty  servants, 
was  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth.  There  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  referring  to  these  cases  to  illustrate  the  bond  ser- 
vice which  prevailed  in  Israel,  than  v^  citing  the  case  of  the 
prime  minister  or  servant  of  the  king  of  England  to  illustrate 
the  system  of  servitude  in  that  country. 

There  is  also  a  national  servitude  or  bondage  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Scriptures.  There  were  those  in  different  na- 
tions who  were  kept  in  a  comparatively  degraded  condition, 
but  were  not  the  property  of  particular  masters.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  They  were  bond- 
men, yet  they  had  a  territory  of  their  own ;  they  had  their 
homes,  their  cattle  and  other  possessions ;  their  elders  or 
rulers  also,  who  met  to  deliberate  about  their  aflEairs.  They 
were  subjects  greatly  oppressed  and  persecuted,  but  not 
slaves.  They  were  not  sold  to  individuals,  separated  from 
their  families,  scattered  through  the  land,  and  treated  as 
mere  chattels.  Such  also  was  the  condition  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  and  others  who,  under  the  general  name  of  Nethinims, 
were  made  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  but 
did  not  become  the  property  of  masters. 

There  was  also  a  domestic  servitude  among  the  Hebrews 
which  was  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  first  kind  of  ser- 
vants of  which  we  read  is  designated  by  the  Talmudists  the 
melug,  or  ustuilis,  a  servant  of  whom  one  has  the  use  with- 
out the  right  of  ownership.  Such  was  Hagar  in  the  house 
of  Abraham.  She  belonged  to  Sarah,  and  was  under  her 
control.  Abraham  was  bound  to  maintain  her,  and  had  the 
use  of  her  services,  but  might  not  sell  her.  The  same  was 
the  situation  of  the  handmaids  of  Jacob's  wives.    And 
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Buxtor^  in  his  Rabbinical  lexicon,  pp.  1206-7,  mentions 
that  the  Jews  allege  that  their  Gentile  servants  were  some- 
times held  in  the  same  way. 

Amongst  the  domestic  servants  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  such  as  were  hired,  and  these  were  either  Israelites  or 
strangers.  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  These  were  probably  hired  for 
different  periods  of  time,  as  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
as  yearly  hired  servants.  The  bond  servant  was  worth 
double  of  a  hired  servant,  not  because  of  the  length  of  the 
time  of  service,  but  because  he  was  bought  for  about  half 
what  was  paid  as  wages,  and  became  more  completely 
identified  with  his  master's  family.  Another  class  of  do- 
mestic servants  consisted  of  those  who  were  held  in  bond- 
age ;  and  these,  also,  were  of  diflferent  kinds.  There  were 
females  who  were  not  to  go  out  in  the  seventh  year  as  the 
men-servants  did ;  probably  in  consequence  of  their  minority, 
or  their  marriage,  by  which  their  masters  had  been  exposed 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  their  children.  There 
were  again  Hebrew  bond-servants,  both  men  and  women, 
who  obtained  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  six  years.  There 
was  also  in  this  class  a  branch  of  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  (Deut.  xv.  17,)  who  wished  not  to  go  out,  and  whose 
masters  were  obliged  to  keep  them ;  although  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  master  was  voluntary  in  bringing  him- 
self under  this  necessity.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the 
master's  having  provided  for  their  marriage  that  this  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  him.  And  no  doubt  if  he  found  them  of 
such  a  character  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  keep  them, 
he  would  decline  such  a  step  as  would  oblige  him  to  do  it. 
Another  class  of  bond-servants  consisted  of  the  heathen. 
These  were  evidently  held  on  different  terms  from  those 
who  were  Hebrews.  They  were  not  treated  with  equal 
respect,  and  were  to  be  a  possession  forever. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  consideration  of  the  di£ferenoe 
between  these  classes  of  servants,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
much  caution  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  lest  we  found 
general  propositions  upon  fiacts  which  relate  only  to  parti- 
cular classes.    For  instance,  in  settling  the  question  whether 
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such  servants  as  were  bought  with  money  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  master,  and  in  judging  of  the  condition  of  such 
in  Israel,  it  is  not  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning  to  quote  the 
case  of  Eliezer,  Ziba,  Joshua,  David,  Elisha,  and  others  who 
were  called  servants,  unless  we  have  evidence  that  they 
were  bond-servants,  bought  with  money.    It  does  not  fol- 
low because  some  servants  were  in  honorable  standing  that 
all  were  so.    Some  servants  might  not  only  eat  with  their 
masters,  but  make  feasts  for  them.    Yet,  that  this  was  not 
the  case  with  servants  of  another  class,  is  perfectly  obvious. 
The  usages  of  society  would  have  been  outraged  by  such 
familiarity.     "  Which  of  you,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  having 
a  servant  plowing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by 
and  by,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field.  Go,  and  sit  down  to 
meat  ?     And  will  he  not  rather  say  unto  him.  Make  ready 
wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me  till  I 
have  eaten  and  drunken ;  and  afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and 
drink  ?     Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the 
things  which  were  commanded  him  ?    I  trow  not."    If  it 
were  inferred  from  some  cases  that  servants  were  allowed 
to  eat  with  their  masters,  we  might  with  equal  fairness  in- 
fer from  the  words  of  our  Lord  the  very  opposite.    It  is 
evident  that  it  was  altogether  unusual  for  masters  to  sit  at 
the  table  with  their  laboring  servants.     "  Which  of  you," 
says  our  Saviour,  '*  will  do  it  ?" 

The  condition  of  bond-servants  was  evidently  more 
humiliating  than  that  of  those  who  were  hired.  It  was  en- 
joined that  Hebrew  servants  should  "not  be  sold  as  bond- 
men,"— ^that  is,  with  such  humiliating  circumstances  as  at- 
tended the  sale  of  bondmen ;  nor  when  sold,  were  they  to 
serve  as  bond-servants,  but  as  hired  servants  and  sojourners. 
Lev.  XXV.  89-42.  It  is  true  the  hired  servant^  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  the  family,  and  was  not  allowed  to  par- 
take  with  them  of  the  passover  and  other  feasts,  yet  his 
situation  was  more  independent.  He  had  not  forfeited  his 
freedom,  and  if  harshly  treated  could  change  his  situation. 
The  reason  why  the  prodigal  son  proposes,  under  his  deep 
humiliation,  to  ask  a  place  among  the  hired  servants  instead 
of  the  bond-servants,  appears  to  be  that  he  felt  unworthy  to 
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be  admitted  as  a  member  of  tlie  family,  even  in  the  lowest 
grade,  and  therefore  mentions  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
obtain  bread  without  any  claim  upon  the  family  as  a  member 
of  it. 

The  whole  of  the  laws  of  Israel  relating  to  servitude  show 
that  servants  of  every  kind  must  have  been  treated  with 
great  mildness.  These  laws,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were 
made  to  protect  the  servant  rather  than  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  master.  The  people  were  not  to  rule  over 
their  brethren  with  rigor ;  they  were  to  show  compassion 
to  the  stranger,  and  surely  would  not  be  released  from  this 
duty  when  the  stranger  became  a  servant  and  member  of 
their  family. 

What  the  food  and  clothing  of  servants  were  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  said  of  the  virtuous  women  that  "  She  giveth 
meat  to  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens ;  and 
she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  with  scarlet,"  or  double  garments.  That 
no  special  law  is  given  on  this  subject  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  very  necessity  of  some  laws  is  a 
severe  reproach  to  those  who  live  under  them.  The  He- 
brews did  not  need  a  law  requiring  them  to  give  a  suit  of 
clothing,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  to  their  servants  every  year, 
and  a  peck  of  rice  or  corn  every  week.  They  were  taught 
not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fullness  of  everything  they  would  hardly  think 
of  putting  their  servants  on  allowance.  The  prodigal  son 
describes  what  was,  no  doubt,  the  general  state  of  servants 
in  Israel :  "  How  many  hired  servants  in  my  father's  house 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare  I" 

That  they  treated  their  servants  with  mildness  we  may 
also  infer  from  the  fact,  that  we  never  read  of  any  servile 
insurrections  among  them,  or  of  any  precautions  to  prevent 
them.  This  does  not  prove  that  some  of  their  servants  were 
not  involuntary.  It  may  be  that  this  class  was  not  nume- 
ous ;  and  being  well  treated,  and  many  of  them  having  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom,  either  by  redemption 
or  the  lapse  of  time,  the  inducement  to  rebel  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  any  serious  apprehension,  not  even  when  all 
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the  males  were  required  three  times  in  the  year  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  leaving  their  lands  and  their  families  exposed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  earnings  of  the  ser- 
vant went  to  the  master.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments represent  it  as  highly  iniquitous  to  use  the  service  of 
any  one  without  wages.  See  Jer.  xxii.  48 ;  Col.  iv.  1 ; 
James  v.  4.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  God 
could  never  sanction  such  injustice  as  our  requiring  the 
service  of  others  without  rendering  an  equivalent.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain  with  certainty  all  the  laws  and 
customs  which  regulated  the  compensation  of  servants  in 
Israel,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  masters  were  required  to 
do  that  which  was  "just  and  equal."  Much  might  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  master,  especially  in 
the  presents  to  be  made  to  his  servants  when  their  time  was 
expired.  Yet  the  moral  law  gave  the  master  no  liberty  to 
take  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the  servant  to  exact  of 
him  labor  without  an  equivalent.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
bond-servants  were  not  paid  wages  as  those  that  were  hired. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  bond  servants,  what  was 
equivalent  to  wages  was  paid  when  they  were  bought.  We 
may  suppose  the  credit  of  a  debtor  would  be  according  to 
the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  six  years  for  which  he  might 
be  sold,  or  of  the  time  intervening  before  the  jubilee,  when 
it  was  at  hand ;  so  that,  when  he  had  incurred  a  debt  equal 
in  amount  to  the  value  of  his  services  for  that  period  of 
time,  his  creditor  would  forbear  no  longer,  and  the  price  of 
the  debtor  would,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the  debt.  If  the 
time  were  greater  in  value  than  the  debt,  compensation 
might  be  made  in  the  presents  given  when  the  servant  was 
released.  In  the  case  of  the  thief  nothing  is  said  of  the 
length  of  time  for  which  he  was  to  be  sold.  Probably  he 
was  sold  for  a  time  equal  in  value  to  the  sum  he  was  bound 
to  restore.  In  the  case  of  the  heathen,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  price  was  paid  for  them,  it  would  have  been  placing 
the  master  under  a  great  disadvantage  to  require  of  him  a 
full  payment  for  their  labors.  This  would  render  the  pur- 
chase money  a  total  loss.    How,  then,  may  we  suppose  the 
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master  to  have  remunerated  such  senrants  after  a  fsdr  de- 
duction for  the  price  paid  ?  It  may  be  that  in  the  spirit  of 
liberality  which  pervades  the  Judaical  law  much  time  was 
allowed  to  the  servant  himself,  and  what  he  might  earn 
during  this  time  was  his  own.  Even  the  Boman  servants 
were  allowed  to  own  property.  They  were  to  receive  five 
denarii  a  month,  and  were  permitted  to  have  what  was 
called  their  peculium,  out  of  which  they  were  expected  to 
make  presents  to  their  masters.  That  the  Hebrew  servants 
might  likewise  acquire  property  is  evident  from  the  law 
allowing  them  to  redeem  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the 
strict  slave  code  makes  the  slave  property,  and  denies  to 
him  the  owning  or  owing  of  anything ;  yet,  where  masters 
are  not  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  honor,  it  is 
allowed  even  in  our  own  country  that  the  slave  may  both 
earn  and  keep  something  of  his  own. 

It  was  ordained,  (Exodus  xxi.  20,  21,)  that  "  if  a  man 
smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under 
his  hand,  {nakam  yinnakem,)  avenging  he  shall  be  avenged, 
or,  he  shall  be  surely  punished;"  his  death  must  be  avenged 
by  the  death  of  his  murderer.  There  was  one  manner  of 
law  in  respect  to  trespasses,  assaults,  and  murder  both  for 
strangers  and  Hebrews.  This  alone  would  determine  the 
punishment  for  killing  a  servant  to  be  death,  and  not,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a  punishment  according  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  judge.  It  appears  that  masters  were 
accustomed  to  punish  their  servants  by  beating  them,  but 
if  even  with  a  rod  such  severity  were  used  that  the  servant 
died,  it  was  to  be  accounted  and  punished  as  murder.  But 
if  the  servant  should  continue  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was 
not  to  be  pimished,  "for,"  it  is  said,  "he  (the  servant)  is 
his  money."  If  the  weapon  were  a  deadly  one,  this  law  did 
not  shield  the  master ;  but  if  only  a  rod  were  used,  and  the 
servant  survived  a  day  or  two,  considering  the  weapon 
used,  and  the  master's  temporal  interest  in  the  life  of  his 
servant,  these  things  would  be  strong  presumptive  evidences 
of  no  intention  to  murder. 

If  the  master  in  any  way  were  guilty  of  maiming  a  ser- 
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vant — as,  for  example,  causing  an  eye  to  perisb,  or  smiting 
out  a  tooth — ^the  servant  was  to  have  his  liberty.  Exodus 
xxi.  26,  27.  This  law  must  be  undeirstood  in  a  general 
sense  of  the  maiming  of  any  part  of  the  body.  And  it 
shows  how  carefully  the  interests  of  servants  were  guarded, 
when  so  small  a  loss  as  that  of  a  tooth  secured  their  free- 
dom. How  different  from  the  laws  of  most  other  ancient 
nations,  which  gave  the  power  of  life  and  death  into  the 
hands  of  the  master  I  How  different  from  our  own  laws ; 
and  what  midtitudes  among  us  would  soon  be  restored  to 
freedom  if  this  law  of  the  Hebrews  were  revived  I  Yet  it 
is  very  evident  from  this  law  that  servitude  was  far  from 
being  regarded  as  a  desirable  state,  that  freedom  from  it 
was  a  privilege,  and  that  servants  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  free  themselves  when  they  pleased.  To  say  that  this  law 
freed  them  both  from  the  authority  of  the  master  and  from 
their  debt,  whilst  they  might  at  any  time  free  themselves 
from  the  authority  of  the  master,  is  not  fairly  meeting  the 
case,  unless  it  were  proved  that  all  servants  were  debtors. 

Servants  were  to  be  instructed  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  household.  God's  testimony  respecting  Abraham 
was,  that  he  would  command  not  only  his  children  but  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  should  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment;  and  the  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham's example  pervades  the  laws  given  to  his  children. 
Servants  were  as  entirely  exempt  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath 
as  their  masters ; — ^  Thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant, — ^that  thy  man- 
servant and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou," 
Deut.  V.  14.  The  same  law  was  given  in  respect  to  sacred 
feasts,  Deut,  xvi.  11.  Some  have  considered  that  servants 
were  exempt  from  labor  nearly  one-half  of  their  time.  This 
estimate  is  undoubtedly  extravagant.  To  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  years  of  absolute  idleness,  which  they 
were  not.  The  land  was  to  rest,  but  the  people  might  at- 
t^d  to  various  avocations  not  ccnmected  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fields.  The  whole  time  of  tiiie  difSarent  fioasts 
is  also  inolnded ;  wheveas  it  was  only  during  one  or  two 
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days  of  the  most  solemn  of  these  that  the  people  were  to 
have  a  holy  convocation,  and  to  do  no  servile  work.  So 
that,  instead  of  nine  weeks,  as  some  have  supposed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  so  many  as  nine  days  would  be  lost 
to  labor  in  this  way.  Yet  this  much  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  servants  were  in  this  respect  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  their  masters,  and  were  not  required  to  work  when 
the  masters  were  required  to  rest.  It  would  seem  neither 
advantageous  to  masters  nor  servants,  nor  creditable  to  the 
law  of  God,  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  were  all  required 
to  spend  about  half  their  time  in  idleness,  instead  of  labor- 
ing six  days  out  of  the  seven,  with  those  few  exceptions 
which  the  observing  of  divine  ordinances  must  always  re- 
quire. Servants  were  to  partake  with  their  masters  in  the 
tithes  of  the  corn,  the  wine,  the  oil,  and  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock,  Deut.  xii.  17,  18.  They  were  equally  bound  to  par- 
take of  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  circumcision,  and  the 
passover.  In  a  word,  as  to  all  religious  duties,  rights  and 
privileges  the  law  made  no  distinction  between  them  and 
their  masters. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  master  was  bound  either 
to  marry  his  maid-servant,  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his 
son,  or  provide  some  other  for  a  husband.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  such  law  given,  and  the  incidental  hint  of  such  a 
custom  supposed  to  be  given  in  Exodus  xxi.  8,  is  founded 
on  a  different  reading  of  the  text.  The  Keri  or  margin  has 
Li,  to  himself,  the  Ketib  has  Lo,  not.  Our  translators  here, 
as  is  usual,  read  according  to  the  Keri,  ''If  she  please  not 
her  master  who  hath  betrothed  her  to  himself. ^^  A  few  pre- 
fer the  Ketib,  "  If  she  please  not  her  master  who  hath  not 
betrothed  her."  The  opinion  of  some  Jewish  critics  in 
fkvor  of  this  latter  reading,  and  their  assertion  that  the  mas- 
ter was  obliged  to  marry  his  maid-servant,  or  give  her  to 
his  son,  are  of  little  weight,  as  they  are  wont  to  feign  cus- 
toms to  'explain  texts  which  they  do  not  understand.  K 
such  had  been  the  law,  it  is  unaccountable  tnat  there  should 
be  no  mention  of  it.  The  purchaser  might  have  wives 
enough  already  and  no  sons.  In  this  case  it  would  be  rather 
hard  that  he  oould  not  have  a  maid -servant  without  adding 
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her  to  the  number  of  his  wives.  Besides,  this  law  wotdd 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  that  Hebrew  bond-maids 
should  go  out  in  the  seventh  year.  If  the  bond-maid  were 
necessarily  the  wife  of  her  master  or  his  son  this  would  be 
a  most  iniquitous  disregard  to  the  marriage  relation.  In 
respect  to  the  master  being  obliged  to  provide  a  husband 
not  belonging  to  his  own  family,  this  is  still  more  improba- 
ble, seeing  he  had  not  the  control  of  the  will  of  others,  and 
could  not  be  obliged  to  do  what  it  depended  on  the  will  of 
others  whether  it  should  be  done  or  not. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  Hebrew  bond-servant  continued 
with  his  master  six  years,  and  this  without  any  respect  to 
the  Shemitta  or  Sabbatical  year,  which  was  not  a  year  of 
release,  but  only  of  rest  for  the  land.  However,  when  the 
time  of  sale  was  within  less  than  six  years  of  the  jubilee, 
the  time  of  service  was  rendered  somewhat  shorter.  The 
law  was  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  liberty  was 
to  be  proclaimed  ''  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof,"  (Lev.  xxv.  10,  89-41.)  The  question  has 
been  a  good  deal  debated,  whether  this  included  any  other 
than  the  Hebrew  bond-servants.  In  the  chapter  where  this 
law  occurs,  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  He- 
brew bond-servants,  and  those  who  might  be  bought  of  the 
heathen.  The  Hebrews  were  not  to  be  reduced  to  perpetual 
servitude,  but  if  not  previously  redeemed,  were  to  regain 
their  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heathen  servants  were  held  on  different  terms ;  of  them  it  is 
said,  "  They  shall  be  your  possession ;  and  ye  shall  take 
them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you,  to  in- 
herit them  for  a  possession ;  they  shall  be  your  bond-men 
forever."  It  is  true  the  proclamation  made  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  appears  to  be  in  very  general  terms.  It  extends  to 
"  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land."  But  it  must  be  well  known 
to  all  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Bible,  that  such  gen- 
eral terms  are  often  to  be  imderstood  in  a  limited  sense. 
The  land  of  Israel  was  called  the  land  and  the  habitation  by 
eminence,  and  the  Israelites  were  called  the  people,  and  the 
inhabitants.  Those  of  other  nations,  even  when  residing  in 
the  land,  were  called  strangers  and  sojourners.  These  terms 
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are  repeatedly  applied  to  them  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
(see  verses  6th,  85th,  45th,  and  47th.)  That  the  liberty 
proclaimed  at  the  jubilee  extended  only  to  the  Hebrews  is 
dvident  from  its  being  accompanied  with  a  return  to  the 
possessions  which  were  permanently  invested  in  their  fami* 
lies,  and  could  not  be  finally  alienated  to  the  heathen.  "Ye 
shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  it  shall  be 
a  jubilee  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  family." 
How  could  this  apply  to  the  heathen  servants  who  had  no 
such  possessions  in  the  land  ?  That  Hebrew  servants  alone 
are  intended  in  this  text  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gill,  Le  Clerk, 
and  commentators  generally,  if  not  universally.  Lightfoot 
says  of  the  Libertines  mentioned.  Acts  vi.  9,  that  the  text 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  servants  that  were  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  for  it  was  a  rule  amongst  them,  "  It  is  not 
lawful  to  make  a  Ganaanite  (or  Gentile)  servant  free ;  and  if 
any  one  doth  make  such  a  one  free,  he  trangresseth  the  law, 
'  They  shall  be  your  bond-men  for  ever,'  (Lev.  xxv.  26.)  But 
if  any  one  do  make  him  free,  he  is  made  firee."  Lightfoot  adds, 
"There  is  a  dispute  about  this  matter  in  Sotah.  B.  Ishmael 
saith,  '  There  is  only  a  license  granted,  if  you  have  a  mind,  of 
keeping  a  Ganaanite  as  bondsman  for  ever.  But  B,  Akibah 
saith.  It  is  a  binding  command  that  every  one  that  hath  a 
Ganaanite  servant  is  bound  to  keep  him  in  his  service  and 
never  to  make  him  free."* 

Gussetius,  in  his  comment  on  the  Hebrew  word  oJam,  ob- 
serves that  it  denotes  eternity,  and  also  time  of  a  shorter 
duration.  On  its  application  to  the  time  of  service  in  Israel 
he  says,  "If  the  servant  had  not  declared  his  wish  to  serve 
his  master  forever,  then  he  was  to  serve  seven  years,  al- 
though the  Sabbatical  year  should  intervene ;  yet,  if  the 
year  of  jubilee  should  intervene  before  the  end  of  the  seventh 
[sixth]  year,  then  his  servitude  was  to  cease,  according  to 
Lev.  xxv.  40.    And  the  following  reason  of  this  difference 

*  Lightfooty  ToL  Tiii.,  p.  413. 
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may  be  given:  In  the  Sabbatical  year  bis  possessions  did 
not  return  to  bim.  On  tbis  account  be  migbt  be  left  to 
want,  and  compelled  again  to  return  to  bondage,  so  tbat  be 
would  be  liberated  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  to  bis  own 
damage  upon  the  Sabbatical  year.  He  was,  however,  most 
seasonably  and  properly  liberated  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and 
before  it,  also,  if  he  were  able  to  liberate  himself,  and  had 
enough  for  his  support  till  he  returned  to  his  farm  when 
that  year  arrived.  K  the  servant  declared  that  he  wished 
to  remain  in  perpetual  servitude,  then,"  says  Qussetius,  "  I 
do  not  think  that  he  went  out  in  the  jubilee,  and  I  judge 
tbat  the  force  of  the  terms  ebed  olam  [a  servant  for  ever] 
will  not  allow  this,  because  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  46, 
leohm  [for  ever]  is  opposed  to  the  termination  of  the  jubi- 
lee." In  other  words,  Gussetius  thinks  that  the  Hebrew 
bond-servants  served  for  seven  years  without  any  reference 
to  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  only  went  out  in  the  50th,  or 
year  of  jubilee,  when  the  period  of  their  service  happened 
to  be  near  that  time ;  so  that  if  the  heathen  bond-servants 
went  out  at  the  jubilee,  there  would  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  classes,  contrary  to  the  plain  import  of  the 
law  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Calvin,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  this  law,  says,  "What  God  here  permitted 
towards  foreigners  was  common  among  all  nations,  that  the 
power  of  masters  should  continue  over  servants,  not  only 
till  death,  but  in  a  constant  succession  over  their  children. 
For  this  is  the  force  of  the  expression,  'Ye  shall  take  them 
as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you.'  The  right  of 
dominion  passes  to  the  heirs.  Nor  is  the  difference  alone 
in  the  perpetuity  of  the  bondage,  but  also  in  the  mode  of 
exercising  dominion ;  for  the  antithesis  is  to  be  observed, 
&c."  Munster,  Spanheim,  Diodati,  Henry  and  others  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

Another  law  respecting  servants  occurs  in  Deut.  xxiii. 
15, 16;  "Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant 
who  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell 
with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou 
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shalt  not  oppress  bim."  It  was  not  unusual  among  the 
heathen  to  allow  of  certain  places  such  as  temples  and 
statues  of  the  Boman  Emperors  to  be  sanctuaries  for  slaves. 
When  they  were  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters  they  had 
the  privilege  of  flying  to  these,  and  if  it  were  proved  <mi 
trial  that  they  had  been  abused  they  might  choose  for  them- 
selves a  more  merciful  master.  It  would  seem  from  the  law 
just  cited,  that  the  whole  land  of  Israel  was  made  an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  other  nations.  The  law,  like  others 
connected  with  it,  is  addressed  to  Israel  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  not  to  individuals.  It  is  intended  for  stran- 
gers who  fled  to  them,  and  who  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  in 
their  gates,  which  implies  that  they  had  not  dwelt  in  the 
gates  of  Israel  before.  If  this  law  be  interpreted  as  ex- 
tending to  such  as  were  bond-servants  in  Israel,  and  who 
might  escape  to  their  next  neighbors,  whenever  they  thought 
proper,  and  claim  their  liberty,  it  will  be  found  attended 
with  great  and  insuperable  diflSculties.  To  what  purpose 
were  servants  to  be  set  free  in  the  seventh  year,  at  the  jubi- 
lee, in  consequence  of  abusive  treatment,  or  by  redemption, 
if  they  might  at  any  time  set  themselves  free  by  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  family  of  a  neighbor  ?  If  it  be  said  that  their 
escape  might  free  them  from  bondage  but  not  from  their 
debt,  we  answer  that  they  were  not  all  debtors ;  and  if  they 
were,  how  was  the  creditor  to  recover  the  debt  ?  Is  it  said, 
The  servant  must  be  sold  again  ?  If  he  were  idle  and  worth- 
ies as  soon  as  he  was  set  to  work,  he  might  walk  to  his  next 
neighbor  and  be  free.  Then  he  must  be  sold  again ;  but 
again  he  prefers  walking  away  to  another  neighbor,  rather 
than  remain  in  bondage ;  and  he  will  hardly  weary  so  soon 
of  walking  away  from  his  work,  as  the  creditor  will  weary 
of  such  useless  sales.  If  this  had  been  the  law  of  Israel  the 
servants  of  Shimei  needed  not  to  have  fled  to  Oath ;  for  any 
Hebrew  neighbor  would  have  been  as  safe  a  refuge ;  and 
Shimei  needed  not  to  have  hazarded  his  life  to  recover  his 
fugitives,  for  the  thing  was  impossible.  The  Jewish  Bab- 
bins  understand  this  law  as  relating  to  the  heathen  who  fled 
to  the  Hebrews  and  embraced  their  religion.  Onkelos  has 
it  ebid  ammin,  the  servant  of  the  Gentiles.    And  Jonathan 
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says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  the  stranger  into  the  hands  of 
the  worshipers  of  idols,  but  he  shall  be  free  among  you." 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  which  remained 
in  his  time,  to  which  if  the  servants  of  any  man  flying  took 
sacred  marks  devoting  himself  to  the  god,  it  was  then  un- 
lawful to  touch  him ;  which  law,  says  he,  continues  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning  even  to  the  present  time.  So  those  who 
fled  to  Israel  took  the  sacred  mark  of  circumcision,  and  then 
were  safe  from  such  as  might  attempt  to  recover  them.  Cal- 
vin seems  hardly  satisfied  with  this  law  in  its  naked  form, 
even  when  restricted  to  the  servants  who  fled  to  Israel  from 
the  heathen  nations.  He  thinks  it  would  have  occasioned 
a  ruinous  influx  of  all  the  filth  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Thieves,  adulterers,  and  murderers,  he  thinks  would  have 
left  their  masters,  and  fled  to  Israel  as  an  asylum  for  all 
kinds  of  crimes.  He  observes  that  there  is  often  more  in  a 
law,  than  the  bare  words  would  intimate,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  such  an  asylum  afforded  to  any  with- 
out a  judicial  investigation  of  their  case ;  and  he  thinks  also 
that  this  is  hinted  by  the  liberty  granted  to  dwell  in  any  of 
the  gates  of  Israel  of  which  the  servant  might  make  choice. 
These  remarks  have  not  been  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
laws  of  Israel  respecting  servants,  but  chiefly  such  as  show 
the  leniency  with  which  they  were  treated,  and  a  few  also 
which  appear  to  have  been  frequently  misunderstood.  It 
imght  be  usefril  to  contrast  with  these  the  laws  and  usages 
of  other  ancient  nations,  and  show  the  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel in  meliorating  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  finally  root- 
ing out  the  evil  of  slavery.  These  subjects,  however,  em- 
brace a  field  quite  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  the  pres- 
ent article. 
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Abtiolk  IV. — The  Euling  Elder. 

In  the  article  with  this  heading,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  we  presented  what  seemed  to  be  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the  Ruling  Elder. 
The  proposition  there  affirmed  is  'Hhat  the  ruling  power  in 
the  Church  is  a  spiritual  function,  derived  from  Christ  her 
Head,  through  courts  constituted  in  his  name."  It  is  there 
shown  that  in  its  nature^  sourcCj  mode  of  invesiiiurej  and 
mamier  of  eQcerdsej  this  power  is  the  same  whether  held  by 
the  ministry  in  addition  to  preaching  the  word  and  dispens- 
ing the  sacraments,  or  by  those  who  are  called  and  ordained 
merely  to  the  eldership.  The  point  aimed  at  was  to  sus- 
tain the  office  of  ruling  elder  against  attempts,  of  late  quite 
common,  and  by  those  who  claim  to  be  Presbyterians,  to 
make  the  elder  a  mere  representative  of  the  people. 

We  resume  the  subject  to  fulfill  an  implied  promise  in  the 
close  of  that  article,  that  we  would  present  the  teachings  of 
history  on  this  subject.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  no  ar- 
guments drawn  from  this  source,  will  avail  against  direct 
proof  from  the  word  of  God.  If,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  practice  of  the  church  as  presented  in  authentic  history, 
should  prove  to  be  diflerent  from  what  we  have  shown  the 
Scriptures  require,  our  position  is  still  safe  ;  if  on  the  other, 
it  be  made  appear,  that  the  church,  in  her  purest  times, 
had  the  function  of  ruling  execised  equally  and  the  same  in 
all  respects  by  ministers  and  elders,  the  correctness  of  the 
views  contended  for  will  be  rendered  still  more  apparent. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  apostles  understood  fully 
the  government  of  the  church,  employed,  and  endowed  as 
they  were  with  spiritual  gifts,  to  bring  it  into  actual  exer- 
cise.   From  the  explicitness  of  the  directions  on  this  sub- 
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ject  given  by  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  he  already  detected  the  entrance  of  er- 
roneous  views  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  officers  and  their 
duties.  And  as  John  survived  all  the  other  apostles,  and 
lived  to  see  heresies  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  taught  and 
received  in  the  church,  we  might  expect  that  he  would  not 
be  less  watchful  in  regard  to  anything  that  would  tend  to 
subvert  her  government. 

Many  of  the  evils  pointed  out  and  condemned  in  the  Asi 
atic  churches  addressed  in  the  2d  and  8d  chapters  of  the 
Revelation,  arose  from  relaxed  discipline,  and  this  no  doubt 
was  the  fruit  of  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  ecclesias- 
tical rule.  Let  church  governors  once  conceive  the  idea 
that  they  are  mere  deputies  of  the  people,  and  rule  for  them, 
and  the  purity  of  discipline  is  endangered,  and  will  soon  be 
gone.  It  is  not,  therefore  without  its  significance  that  im- 
mediately after  the  transmission  of  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches,  containing  commendation,  counsel,  warning  and 
reproof,  the  apostle  is  made  to  see  in  vision,  set  forth  by  ap- 
propriate and  instructive  symbols  the  divinely  established 
order  of  the  New  Testament  church.  The  scriptural  model 
fVom  which  there  had  already  been  a  departure  is  there 
again  exhibited  so  as  to  be  seen  and  copied  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages  by  those  who  claim  for  Christ  the  exclusive  right 
to  institute  the  government  of  the  church  which  he  has 
purchased  with  his  blood. 

Prophecy  is  prospective  history.  We  do  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  introduce  in  an  argument  drawn  from  history, 
materials  taken  from  the  declarations  of  Him  who  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  in  relation  to  the  fhture.  And 
in  more  than  one  respect  the  record  written  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration  before  the  events  take  place  has  the  advantage 
of  that  written  afterwards  by  the  mere  historian,  in  that  it 
is  in&Uibly  true,  and  besides  the  doctrine  and  preoepts  con- 
tained in  it  have  the  sanction  of  divine  authority, — ^a  con* 
sideration  of  weight  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  demand 
a  divine  warrant  for  whatever  in  the  church  claims  a  place 
among  her  institutions. 
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The  first  vision  of  the  future  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse 
is  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter.  It  opens  with  an  invita- 
tion to  John  in  these  words,  "  Come  up  hither  and  I  will 
show  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter,"  (verse  1.)  Imme- 
diately there  opens  to  his  view  a  sight  of  overpowering  gran- 
deur and  glory.  "  A  throne  was  set  in  heaven  and  one  sat 
on  the  throne,"  (verse  2d.)  That  this  was  God  the  Father  re- 
vealed in  the  Mediator,  we  presume  none  will  question.  The 
emerald  rainbow  that  surrounded  the  throne,  exhibited  him 
through  the  new  covenant  of  which  the  bow  in  the  cloud  was 
the  divinely  appointed  emblem.  It  is  next  stated  that ''  round 
about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats,  and  upon  the 
seats  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  rai- 
ment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold,"  (verse 
4th.)  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  explain  this  imagery 
beyond  what  bears  on  the  point  in  hand.  Here  were  elders 
sitting  on  "thrones."*  Their  title — "presbyters."  Ttpta- 
^uTepoe,  and  their  position — sitting  on  thrones,  both  show 
that  they  were  persons  in  authority.  As  the  term  elder,  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  used  as  an  official  ti- 
tle of  one  who  ruled  in  the  church,  we  are  warranted  to  as- 
sume that  such  is  its  import  in  this  place.  Their  clothing 
of  white  and  crowns  on  their  heads  were  also  insignia  of 
their  office.  They  sat  round  about  the  throne,  the  proper 
position  for  those  who,  as  judges,  under  Christ,  the  only  King 
of  the  church,  decide  according  to  his  law  and  under  his 
eye. 

As  the  vision  is  unfolding,  emblems  of  another  agency 
in  the  church  come  to  view.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  beasts,  (living  beings,) 
full  of  eyes  before  and  behind/'  (verse  6.)  That  these  were 
representatives  of  the  ministry  of  the  church,  without  wait- 
ing to  prove,  we  assume  as  granted*  We  have  to  do  now 
with  their  position,  both  in  relation  to  the  throne,  and  to  the 
elders  that  surrounded  it.    They  were  in  the  midst  of  and 


*  The  original  word  is  thranoi,  the  singular  of  which  is  rendered  'Hhrone" 
in  the  immediately  preceding  part  of  the  rerse. 
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round  about  the  throne.  The  former  position  shows  their 
nearness  to  Christ  in  the  ministration  of  the  word  and  sa- 
craments, and  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  own  de- 
claration accompanying  his  commission  to  his  disciples,  to 
preach  and  baptize,  "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,"  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  And  the  same 
declaration  was  renewed  to  Paul,  for  his  encouragement, 
when  exposed  to  danger  in  Corinth,  "  Be  not  afraid,  but 
speak  and  hold  not  thy  peace,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,"  (Acts  viii.  9, 10.) 

They  were  also  "round  about  the  throne."  This  presents 
them  as  identical  in  position  with  the  elders.  It  is  likely 
that  to  John's  view  they  formed  an  inner  ring  or  circle. 
They  appeared  at  once  to  be  in  the  throne  and  round  about 
it.  In  the  latter  position  they  are  presented  as  acting  in 
common  with  the  elders,  sustaining  the  same  relation  with 
him  who  sat  on  the  throne,  (Matt,  xviii.  20.)  Now  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  this  is,  that  while  ministers  have  an  office 
peculiar  to  themselves,  in  which  they,  in  a  singular  manner, 
identify  with  Christ,  they  have  also  in  common  with  the  el- 
ders, ruling  power,  the  same  in  its  nature,  source,  and  ex- 
ercise. 

We  are  informed  further,  (verse  8,)  that  the  ministers, 
(we  drop  the  symbolical,  and  use  the  literal  term,)  "  rest  not 
day  nor  night  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty, 
who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  Their  great  work  is  to 
exhibit  and  proclaim  officially  and  audibly  the  glory  of  God. 
This  is  done  when  by  the  faithful  exercise  of  the  key  of 
doctrine  they  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  make 
full  proof  of  their  ministry.  Faithful  preaching  leads  to 
futhful  discipline.  The  elders  in  their  place  cooperate  in 
the  work  and  conduce  to  the  same  end.  Their  response  to 
the  ministry  is  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory 
and  honor  and  power."  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  in  doing 
so,  they  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne  in  token  of  their 
homage  to  him  who  sits  on  it.  They  thus  acknowledge  that 
from  him  they  have  received  their  authority,  of  which  the 
crown  is  an  expressive  emblem,  (verses  10,  11.) 
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In  chapter  v.,  6-8,  the  ministers  and  elders  are  presented 
in  their  relation  to  their  Head.  A  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain,  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  took  the  seven-sealed 
book  out  of  the  Father's  hand.  This  display  of  his  media- 
torial fitness  to  imfold  the  counsels  of  God  awakes  emotionif 
of  admiration  and  holy  joy  in  the  surrounding  and  deeply 
interested  beholders.  Both  classes,  ministers  and  elders  at 
the  same  time  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  present 
tiiesame  offerings,  and  celebrate  his  praise  in  the  ^atTiesong 
"  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having, 
every  one  of  them,  harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odors, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.  And  they  sang  a  new 
song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book  and  open 
the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us 
to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation."  And  we  mark  as  especially  pertinent  to 
our  purpose  the  conclusion  of  the  song  in  the  10th  verse : 
'*  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we 
shall  reign  on  the  earth."  In  this  song  of  praise  these  per- 
sons honored  with  ofl&cial  power  and  position  in  the  church 
unite  in  ascribing  the  authority  which  they  possess  in  com- 
mon, to  the  same  source :  "  Thou  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests."  And  in  response  to  the  grand  cho- 
rus of  praise  in  which  all  join,  (from  the  highest  angel,  to 
the  invisible  animalculae)  these  favored  occupants  of  thrones 
are  again  heard,  (verse  14.) ''  And  the  four  beasts  said  Amen. 
And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped 
him  that  liveth  forever  and  ever." 

Thus  £Eur,  from  these  emblems,  we  have  seen  what  was  to 
be  the  organization  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  by  the 
will  of  her  Head.  She  must  have  a  living,  intelligent,  and 
energetic  ministry,  receiving  their  commission  from  Christ ; 
and  she  must  have  a  judicious  and  devoted  eldership,  deri- 
ving their  office  from  the  same  source,  and  acting  by  the 
same  authority.  When  she  has  these  employed  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  and  cooperating  in  doing  the  work  as- 
signed them,  she  is  instituted  according  to  the  will  of  her 
alone  King  and  Law-giver. 
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After  a  lapse  of  years  the  church,  as  thus  organized,  is 
again  introduced  to  notice.  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation contains  an  account  of  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of 
Gted.  We  assume  that  this  refers  to  the  times  of  Constan- 
tine  after  the  subversion  of  Paganism  in  the  Boman  Empire. 
Multitudes  of  the  redeemed  are  heard  ascribing  salvation 
to  God,  who  sits  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  (verse  10.) 
Holy  angels  join  in  these  ascriptions  of  praise,  (verse  11.) 
And,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  they  are  described  by  their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  ministry  and  the  eldership.  They 
"  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  about  the  elders,  and 
the  four  living  beings."  Might  not  this  express  the  angelic 
guardianship  of  those  who  constituted  the  Council  of  Nice 
that  met  in  825,  and  decided  the  great  question  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  Council  was  composed 
of  about  three  hundred  bishops  or  ministers,  and  nearly  as 
many  laymen  or  elders.  And  the  judicial  decision  of  the 
great  question  on  which  depend  the  hopes  of  the  redeemed 
for  eternity,  is  made  known  by  one  of  the  elders  to  the 
apostle,  in  connection  with  the  unspeakable  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it,  (vers.  18-17.)  It  is  one  of  the  elders  that 
puts  the  suggestive  question  respecting  the  multitude  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  waving  the  palms  of  victory,  and  that 
answers  it.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  church  in  her  highest 
council,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders,  that  settled, 
judicially,  the  great  doctrine,  that  salvation  is  secured  to  all 
God's  redeemed  by  the  obedience  to  the  death  of  the  Divine 
Surety. 

In  chapter  xi.  16,  the  elders  are  again,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, brought  to  view.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on 
this  occasion  they  are  unaccompanied  by  the  ministry.  It 
is  after  the  seventh — the  last  woe — ^trumpet  is  sounded  that 
they  occupy  a  place  in  the  prophetic  history  of  the  church. 
This  £act  is  important,  as  it  tends  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  show  the  importance  for  the  church's 
existence  in  trying  times  to  have  a  &ithful  eldership.  The 
seventh  trumpet  sounds  contemporaneously  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  two  witnesses.  By  these  being  put  to  death, 
and  lying  unburied,  is  evidently  meant  the  suppression  of  a 
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public  testimony  for  the  truth  uttered  by  a  faithful  and 
zealous  ministry.  By  seductive  influences  in  part,  and  also 
by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power,  they  will  be  silenced. 
But  the  church  shall  still  exist — she  will  have  her  elders. 
The  power  which  they  have,  in  common  with  the  ministry, 
preserves  her  a  living  organization,  when  by  force  and 
cruelty  the  mouths  of  her  ministers  are  closed.  And  these 
rulers  watch  closely  the  movements  of  Providence.  They 
have  discernment  to  see  that  a  great  work  is  about  to  be 
accomplished,  and  they  listen  with  eagerness  to  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  done.  Voices  in  heaven  succeed  the  sound 
of  ^the  seventh  angel's  trumpet,  with  the  cheerful  and  ex- 
ultant exclamation  I — ^'  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  And  then  the  church,  by 
her  living  and  faithful  eldership,  will  respond  to  the 
heavenly  acclaim  in  words  befitting  those  who  have  the 
deepest  personal  interest  in  the  great  era  now  inaugurated. 
"  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat  before  God  on 
their  seats,  fell  upon  their  £aces  and  worshiped  God ;  saying, 
we  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  art  and 
wast,  and  art  to  come,  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy 
great  power  and  hast  reigned,"  (vers.  16,  17.)  Surely  these 
are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  people  deriving  their  authority 
from  them,  or  through  them,  but  divinely  appointed  officers, 
acting  in  the  name  of  their  Head,  and  supported  and  directed 
by  him. 

The  vision  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Bevelation 
carries  us  back  to  the  times  that  preceded  the  Reformation. 
Though  the  church,  generally,  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
apostacy,  yet  Christ  had  still  his  hidden  and  sealed  ones, 
who  stood  with  him  in  a  church  state,  and  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  his  peculiar  people,  by  having  his  Father's 
name  written  on  their  foreheads.  All  this  time  the  church 
had  an  organic  existence,  small  and  concealed  though  she 
was,  remote  from  public  view  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont. 
Thence  she  uttered  her  testimony  against  the  great  apostacy ; 
and  thencC;  too,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  to  heaven  in  songs 
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of  praise  that  none  else  could  hear  or  sing.  We  are  in- 
formed, (ver.  8,)  that  those  "  who  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth"  sung  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
four  living  beings,  and  the  elders.  The  Waldensian  church 
had  her  ministry  and  her  eldership,  and  thus  organized  they 
were  owned  of  God,  and  they  owned  and  acknowledged 
him  before  men.  Her  ministers  and  elders  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  spiritual  power  of  rule  received  from  her 
Head.    They  were  round  about  the  throne. 

We  find  these  two  oflSicial  characters  referred  to  once 
more  in  the  Eevelation,  The  nineteenth  chapter,  beyond  all 
dispute,  introduces  the  millenium.  On  account  of  the  over- 
throw of  mystical  Babylon,  and  the  just  vengeance  in- 
flicted on  her,  ascriptions  of  praise  ascend  to  God.  In 
verse  5,  the  ministry  and  the  eldership  unite  in  humble 
and  adoring  worship.  "  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
and  the  four  living  beings,  fell  down  and  worshiped  God 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  saying  Amen,  Alleluia."  What  else 
will  this  be  but  the  church  in  her  judicature,  composed  of 
ministers  and  elders,  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
terrible  judgments  by  which  papal  Rome  with  all  its  sup- 
porters shall  be  destroyed,  giving  her  earnest  approval  of 
the  great  work,  and  calling  on  all  to  praise  God.  The  four 
and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  living  beings,  said  "  Amen. 
Alleluia.  So  be  it.  Praise  ye  Jehovah."  And  the  order  in 
which  this  is  done  is  not  without  meaning.  The  ruling 
power  first,  and  then  the  teaching.  The  church  in  her  ju- 
dicatories, and  then  by  her  ministry  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  ascribing  to  God  the  glory  of  her  great  deliverance. 

We  have  been  the  more  lengthy  in  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  church  as  prospectively  laid  down 
in  prophecy,  partly  because  we  have  seen  scarcely  any  use 
made  of  it  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  eldership ;  and 
partly  because  in  our  view  it  is  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  argument,  a  priori.  From  xmques- 
tionable  data  we  draw  our  inferences  of  what  should  be  the 
organization  of  the  church,  the  officers  by  which  her  in- 
ternal afiairs  are  managed;  and  the  duties  and  functions  of 
25 
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her  respective  officers.  And  we  are  greatly  mifltaken  if, 
from  what  has  been  written,  it  does  not  appear,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  she  should  have  a  min- 
istry and  an  eldership — ^both  joining  in  ruling  by  virtue  of 
authority  of  the  same  kind,  and  derived  from  the  same  ori- 
gin, and  that  her  ministry  besides  should  have  and  exercise 
the  additional  functions  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  dis- 
pensing the  sacraments.  We  will  now  adduce  from  authen- 
tic history  the  proof  that  this  was  actually  the  case. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  give  quotations  from  histories 
of  the  church  that  are  conceded  to  be  authentic.  The  first 
is  from  Neander,  vol.  1,  p.  187,  Boston  Edition. 

"  It  is  clear  of  itself,  however,  that  this  faculty  of  teach- 
ing is  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  the  talent  for  administer- 
ing the  outward  concerns  of  the  community — the  gift  of 
government  which  was  particularly  required  for  the  office 
of  assessor  in  the  church  council — ^the  office  of  presbyter  or 
bishop.  These  gifts  so  different  in  their  kind,  could  not  al- 
wajrs  DC  united  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  earljr  apos- 
tolic church,  to  which  all  arbitrary  and  idle  distinctions  of 
ranks  were  so  alien,  and  where  every  office  was  considered 
simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  was  to  subserve,  and 
circumscribed  by  an  inner  necessity,  the  ftmction  of  teach- 
ing and  that  of  church  government,  the  function  of  a  doc- 
tor and  that  of  a  shepherd,  as  also  the  gifts  requisite  for 
both,  (the  gift  of  teaching  and  the  gift  of  government)  were 
hence  also  originally  distinguished  and  held  separate  from 
each  other." 

In  a  note  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  the  historian  says : 

''  Compare  for  instance  Bom.  xii.  7,  8,  and  the  passages 
already  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  one  who  teaches  and  the  one  who  rules." 

Origen,  who  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, says: 

"They  who  have  been  but  lately  introduced,  and  have 
not  received  the  symbol  of  purification,  (baptism),  are  as- 
signed to  a  different  place  from  the  rest,  who  have  already 
given  fall  proof  of  their  sincere  resolution  to  addict  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  Christian  doctrine  and  way  of  life. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  ordained  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and 
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conversation  of  those  who  present  themselves  to  be  cuimitted,  in 
order  to  prohibit  pro&ne  and  vile  persons  from  oominginto 
this  assembly." 

Hear  Ambrose  of  the  fourth  century : 

''As  amon^  all  nations  age  is  honorable,  so  both  the 
synagogue  and  afterwards  the  church  had  elders  without 
whose  counsel  nothing  was  done  in  the  church,  which  by 
what  negligence  this  became  violate  I  know  not,  unless, 
perhaps,  through  the  idleness,  or  rather  the  pride  of  the 
teachers,  while  they  alone  wished  to  appear  something."  * 

Mosheim  informs  us  that  the  '*  Waldensian  Church  was 
governed  in  the  12th  century  by  bishops,  and  presbyters,  and 
decu:ons,"  We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
to  their  scriptural  and  primitive  mode  of  worship  that  there 
is  a  reference  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Revelation.  When  the 
church  elsewhere  was  prostrated  under  the  feet  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny,  it  was  matter  of  joy  in  heaven  that  there 
were  some  who  had  not  defiled  themselves  with  the  spiritual 
adultery  of  those  who  by  rejecting  CJhrist's  institutions,  and 
substituting  those  that  were  human  in  their  place,  received 
into  the  church's  embrace  another  than  her  Head  and  Hus- 
band. 

The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  effected  a  salu- 
tary change,  not  less  in  the  government  of  the  church,  than 
in  doctrine  and  worship.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Reformers 
to  conform  her  government  to  the  scriptural  mode,  from 
which,  under  priestly  domination,  it  had  far  departed.  This 
was  begun  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  and  was  thence  transferred 
to  Scotland,  where  by  Knox,  Melville,  and  others  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  a  perfected  form  in  the  first  and  second  Books  of 
Discipline.  And  as  Presbyterians,  both  on  this  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  claim  to  conform,  in  the  government 
of  the  church,  to.  the  standard  of  the  Scottish  church  in  the 
times  of  reformation,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  the  point 
in  hand,  to  ascertain  what  that  standard  was  in  relation  to 


*  This  and  the  preceding  extraot  Is  copied  from  the  "  P  resbyteiy.' 

We  have  no  doubt  of  their  accuracy. 
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the  office  and  duties  of  ruling  elders.  This  we  will  present 
in  a  few  quotations  from  the  books  named  above,  and  also 
from  the  Form  of  Church  Government. 

"  Men  of  the  best  knowledge,  judgment,  and  conversation, 
should  be  chosen  for  elders.  Their  office  is  to  assist  the 
minister  in  the  execution  of  discipline,  in  all  great  and 
weighty  matters.  The  elders  shall  watch  upon  all  men's 
manners,  religion  and  conversation,  that  are  within  their 
charge,  correct  all  licentious  livers,  or  else  accuse  them  be- 
fore the  session," — Sum  of  First  Book  of  Discipline,  chap- 
ter 1. 

"The  word  *  elder'  in  the  scriptures  is  sometimes  the 
name  of  age,  sometimes  of  office.  When  it  is  the  name  of 
office  it  is  sometimes  taken  largely,  comprehending  as  well 
the  pastors  and  doctors  as  those  who  are  called  seniors  and 
elders.  In  this  our  division  we  call  those  elders  whom  the 
apostles  call  presidents  or  governors.  Their  office  as  it  is 
ordinary,  so  it  is  perpetual  and  always  necessary  in  the  kirk 
of  God.  The  eldership  is  a  spiritual  function,  as  is  the 
ministry. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  elders  be  teachers  of  the 
word,  albeit,  the  chief  ought  to  be  such,  and  so  are  worthy 
of  double  honor.  Their  office  is  as  well  severally  as  con- 
junctly, to  watch  diligently  over  the  flock  committed  to 
their  charge,  both  publicly  and  privately,  that  no  corrup- 
tion of  religion  or  manners  enter  them." — Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  diap.  6. 

"  Christ,  who  hath  instituted  a  government  and  governors 
ecclesiastical  in  the  church,  hath  furnished  some  in  his 
church,  besides  the  ministers  of  the  word,  with  gifts  for 
government,  and  with  commission  to  execute  the  same  when 
called  thereunto,  who  are  to  join  with  the  ministers  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  which  officers  reformed  churches 
commonly  call  elders." — Form  of  Church  Government. 

With  such  an  array  of  proof,  of  which  we  have  given  no 
more  than  a  few  samples,  as  to  the  position  of  the  church  in 
relation  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the  ruling  elder,  it  is 
strange  that  there  is  now  found  any  claiming  the  Presbjte- 
rian  name  who  would  brand  as  an  innovation  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  officer  into  the  church  in  the  exercise  of  a  pow- 
er purely  spiritual,  and  flowing  directly  from  Christ.    It  is 
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the  attempt  to  degrade  the  office  as  a  power  delegated  by  the 
people,  that  is  an  innovation.  And  this  movement,  in  so 
fiur  as  successful,  is  injurious  to  the  church.  The  tendency 
is  to  her  secularization.  Rulers  who  acknowledge  no  higher 
source  of  power  than  the  people,  will  be  very  likely  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  be  satisfied  that 
they  have  done  right  when  they  receive  their  approval. 
How  unworthy  a  motive  is  this  to  do  Christ's  work,  and 
how  false  the  standard  by  which  to  know  when  it  is  done  ? 
The  church  must  not  let  either  ignorance  or  treachery  de- 
prive her  of  one  of  the  arms  of  her  strength  with  which  her 
Head  has  endowed  her  to  fulfill  the  mission  on  which  he  has 
sent  her.  With  her  ministers  and  her  elders  in  their  re- 
spective places,  and  each  doing  his  appropriate  work,  she 
will  approve  herself  to  him  and  evince,  to  the  glory  of  her 
name,  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  instituting  and  endowing 
her  with  fitness  for  the  great  mission  that  he  designed  she 
should  accomplish. 
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Articb  V. — Early  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and 
THE  General  Atsembly  of  1560. 

It  is  association,  the  recollections  suggested  and  the 
thoughts  stirred  up,  that  invests  persons  and  places  with 
interest,  more  than  anything  now  peculiar  to  themselves. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  are,  in  our  day,  the  great 
cities  of  the  world — ^great  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
talent,  refinement,  enterprise,  happiness  and  misery,  virtue 
and  vice.  The  great  arteries  leading  out  from  them  convey 
animation  and  strength  to  the  remotest  extremities.  But 
the  mention  of  their  names  stirs  up  no  such  feelings,  and 
awakens  no  such  thrilling  emotions,  as  when  Athens,  Bome, 
Carthage,  the  cities  of  the  Nile,  and  Jerusalem,  are  named. 
These  are  in  ruins ;  their  visible  glory  has  departed.  Yet 
the  school-boy  wearies  not  of  their  story ;  the  scholar  de- 
lights to  explore  their  history ;  and  pilgrims  from  every 
land  come  to  look  upon  their  ashes.  And  multitudes  listen 
with  eyes  and  ears  intent,  as  the  returned  traveler  recites  his 
wanderings — ^what  his  eyes  have  seen — what  his  heart  has 
felt — and  what  his  mind  has  thought,  as  he  loitered  among 
buried  cities,  broken  arches,  prostrate  columns,  and  wide 
desolations. 

Scotland  is  a  small  country,  a  mere  speck  on  the  earth. 
The  climate  is  not  hospitable.  Mellow  beauties  of  sky 
and  balmy  breezes  are  not  given  her.  Yet  what  remem- 
brances of  endurance,  of  bravery,  of  learning,  and  of  piety, 
does  the  word  Scotland  call  up  ?  And  as  we  have  some- 
thing of  honest  pride  in  tracing  the  race  to  which  we  be- 
long, and  of  which  we  boast  so  much,  back  to  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin, — though  somewhat  rude  and  cruel, — should 
we  not  take  unfeigned  pleasure  in  tracing  the  history  of 
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that  churcli  to  which  we  belong — which  we  love  so  much — 
to  which  the  world  is  so  greatly  indebted,  and  which  is 
capable  of  such  great  things  in  the  future,  through  Scotland, 
when  800  years  ago  it  stood  forth  boldly, — strong  only  in 
the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might, — in  opposition  to 
popery,  prelacy,  and  worldliness,  and  in  favor  of  an  open 
Bible  for  all  the  people,  of  the  public  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  &om  an  unfettered  pulpit,  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  scriptural  form  and  meaning,  of  sound 
doctrine,  of  a  godly  life,  of  the  care  of  the  poor,  of  the  edu- 
cation of  all,  and  of  fireedom  from  political  tyranny. 

The  limits  of  a  single  article  will  permit  only  the  notice 
of  a  few  leading  incidents  and  principal  personages  that 
exerted  a  controling  influence,  and  the  great  principles  ad- 
vocated and  established.  That  we  may  have  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Gteneral  Assembly  that  met  at  Edinburg,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1560,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  great 
work  it  accomplished,  we  must  take  a  glance  at  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
and  at  the  long  train  of  events  leading  lo  this  consum- 
mation. 

For  none  must  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  only  intro- 
duced to  that  country  some  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  or 
that  Presbyterianism  there  can  date  no  further  back  than 
800  years.  The  Gospel  found  its  way  thither  at  an  early 
day,  and  Presbyterianism  was  soon  developed.  And  never 
afterwards  was  the  Gospel  altogether  silenced,  or  the  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism  entirely  crushed.  Notwithstanding  fire 
and  sword,  defection  and  poverty,  the  remains  of  both  stiU 
clung  to  the  bleak  hills,  took  refuge  in  the  deep  dells,  or 
nestled  in  the  schools.  To  take  away  the  Gospel  altogether 
from  a  people  upon  whom  it  has  once  taken  a  firm  hold  is 
not  easy;  and  to  utterly  quench  Presbyterianism  where 
the  fire  has  been  once  kindled,  is  a  most  diflScult  thing.  To 
the  taunting  question  sometimes  put  by  Romanists  and  their 
natural  allies,  High-Churchmen,  "  Where  was  your  church 
before  Luther  ?"  we  can  reply  by  pointing  to  Scotland,  as 
also  to  the  Waldenses  hidden  among  the  Alps.    In  both 
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places  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church  was  still  preserved  by 
a  remnant.    Of  this  there  is  indubitable  evidence. 

The  rage  of  men  against  God  defeats  itself.  In  the  per- 
secution that  arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen  the  intention 
was  to  root  out  the  Gospel  and  destroy  the  church  forever. 
But  this  built  up  the  church,  by  sending  the  Gospel  im- 
mediately— much  sooner  than  it  would  have  otherwise  gone 
— throughout  all  Judea,  and  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
then  accessible  to  commerce  or  military  adventure;  to  Syria, 
Parthia,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 
It  is  not  precisely  known  how  soon  the  people  of  Scotland 
received  the  message  of  salvation,  but  it  must  have  been  at 
a  very  early  day,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century.  Imperial  Home  was  never  able  to  conquer  this 
country  by  force  of  arms ;  but  Tertullian  says,  that  "  those 
parts  of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Bomans  had  become 
subject  to  Christ."  And  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  Christianity  had  made 
considerable  progress,  which  it  maintained  throughout  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  the  next  century  we  find  it 
strongly  entrenched  at  lona — ^hallowed  spot.  This  was  the 
great  seat  of  secular  learning  and  theological  training,  in 
Scotland,  for  ages.  Here  were  all  the  essential  features  of 
Presby terianism  in  full  activity.  The  doctrines  of  the  entire 
suflBciency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  most  clearly  taught.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  there  was 
purity  in  the  ministry ;  ruling  elders  were  found  in  all  the 
churches ;  and  church  courts  were  held.  From  this  place 
the  Gospel  "  sounded  out"  over  Caledonia,  to  England  and 
to  Ireland.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Pagan  Saxons. 
And  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  who  him- 
self had  been  educated  at  lona,  afterwards  sent  to  the  elders 
there  asking  for  an  ordained  minister,  by  whom  his  subjects 
might  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  St.  Patrick,  Ire- 
land's patron  saint,  of  whom  so  many  fabulous  legends  have 
been  reported  by  monks  who  claim  that  he  was  one  of  them- 
selves, had  no  connection  whatever  with  Bome.  Wher- 
ever the  place  of  his  birth  may  have  been,  and  however 
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devious  the  path  by  which  he  may  have  been  led,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  came  to  Ireland  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
from  lona,  and  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  churches  of 
Scotland;  and  of  no  others.  WonderM  success  attended  his 
ministry.  He  founded  865  churches,  and  ordained  865 
bishops,  (pastors,)  and  8,000  ruling  elders.  Hetherington 
well  remarks,  "  What  kind  of  bishops  these  were,  is  suf- 
^ciently  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  was  one  for  each 
church,  and  also  from  the  number  of  elders — about  eight  to 
each  bishop."  lona  was  a  small  islet  on  the  outer  shore  of 
Mull,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands. 
The  religious  institutions  to  which  this  little  spot  owes  its 
celebrity  were  founded  by  Oolumba,  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  of  royal  extraction.  He  had  with 
him  twelve  companions,  over  whom  he  exercised  no  other 
kind  of  authority  than  that  of  being  president  for  life. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  known  either  the  office  or  the 
designation  of  bishop,  in  its  prelatical  sense.  The  institu- 
tion  at  lona  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  regular  pres- 
bytery such  as  is  known  among  ourselves,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  Moderator  held  his  office  for  life,  and  not 
temporarily,  as  at  present.  But  he  was  nothing  more  than 
"  the  first  among  his  equals."  So  different  was  his  office 
from  anything  recognized  by  Popery  or  diocesan  and  pre- 
latic  Episcopacy,  that  the  "  venerable  Bede"  styles  him — 
"  Presbyter- Abbott,"  and  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
there  as  being  so  different  from  what  he  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to,  that  he  calls  it  "an  unusual  constitution,"  {ardo 
instisitatus.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bede  was  familiar, 
in  his  day,  only  with  Popery  and  Episcopacy.  But  it  is 
time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  people  who  rendered  lona  fiEunous 
and  made  for  themselves  an  immortal  name. 

The  name  Ouldee  is  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  piety  and 
devoted  self-denial.  Different  explanations  had  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  term.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two  Latin 
words,  OuUorea  Dei,  worshipers  of  God ;  others  from  the 
G»lic  words  CHlle  De,  servants  of  God ;  and  others  from 
the  Gaelic  Ouil  or  Oeal,  a  sheltered  place,  or  retreat.  How- 
ever, the  strong  probability  is  that  the  name  is  a  combina- 
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tion  of  the  latter  two  opioions.  ThiB  would  make  the  name 
Ouldee  to  signify  that  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given  were 
refugees,  and  dwelt  generally  in  protected  or  sheltered  places 
They  were  refugees  because  they  fled  &om  persecution ;  and 
they  sought  hiding  places  that  they  might  be  free  from  pur- 
suit, lona  was  their  stronghold.  From  this  place  went 
forth  their  most  learned  men,  and  their  most  courageous 
missionaries.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  true  religion,  not  only 
for  Scotland,  but  also  for  England  and  Ireland.  And  as 
piercing  the  heart  will  destroy  at  once  the  life  of  the  entire 
body,  so  to  destroy  lona,  would  be  to  destroy,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  single  blow,  the  pure  Gospel  in  those  countries. 
This  was  well  understood  by  Bome  when  she  had  forsaken 
the  true  faith,  introduced  her  abominations,  and  begun  her 
striving  by  force  and  fraud  for  supremacy.  Bome  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  the  Saxons  of  England,  the 
Oelts  of  Ireland,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  Scotland,  were 
to  be  made  subject  to  her,  she  must  gain  possession  of  lona 
and  subdue  the  Ouldees,  by  argument  or  artifice,  by 
diplomacy  or  the  sword,  or  by  all  these  combined.  Accord- 
ingly, Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  the  Monk  Augustine, 
(not  the  celebrated  Latin  &ther  of  the  same  name,)  with  forty 
missionary  attendants  to  England ;  when  at  a  Synod,  held 
in  603,  they  immediately  commenced  their  attack,  by  setting 
forth  how  Eome  differed  from  the  Culdees  with  respect  to 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  And  at  a  Synod  held  at  Whitby, 
in  662,  the  Bomish  party  triumphed.  Most  of  the  Culdees 
that  remained  firm  in  their  ancient  faith  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  clustered  around  their  beloved  lona. 

But  now  the  assault  is  to  be  made  in  Scotiand  itself.  The 
want  of  a  prelacy  among  the  Ouldees  was  the  great  cause  of 
Bomish  animosity  against  them.  In  the  eyes  of  Bome  the 
want  of  a  prelacy  was  a  greater  crime  than  all  the  Culdee 
opposition  to  her  rites  and  ceremonies.  And  the  introduc- 
tion of  prelacy  was  the  direct  means  by  which  the  pure  and 
scriptural  worship  of  the  early  Scottish  church  was  over- 
thrown. In  doing  this  Bome  had  much  assistance  from  the 
residence,  for  a  time,  in  England,  of  some  of  Scotiand's 
most  powerful  kings.    These  returned  home  having  their 
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minds  filled  with  prejudices  in  behalf  of  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  Bomish  prelacy  as  they  had  seen  it  in  England, 
and  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  erect  buildings  and 
organize  and  endow  a  hierarchy  that  would  equal  that  of 
England  in  magnificence. 

What  a  sad  history  is  that  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
old  Culdee  Church  1  In  716  the  family  of  lona  was  ex- 
pelled beyond  Drum-Albin  by  Nectan,  king  of  the  Picts, 
that  he  might  introduce  Popery  as  it  then  existed  in  Eng- 
land. After  a  time  they  were  restored.  But  when  the 
Danes  began  their  piratical  invasions  of  the  Western  Isles 
in  801,  lona  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  many  of  the 
Culdees  were  slain.  In  877  they  fled  to  Ireland,  from  an- 
other Danish  invasion.  In  905  the  Danes  again  pillaged 
lona,  along  with  the  neighboring  islands.  Li  this  afiGair 
many  of  the  ministers  were  put  to  death.  And  in  1059 
their  buildings  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  But  still 
the  pious  Culdees  lingered  around  the  ruins  of  their  tem- 
ples, until  1203,  when  Ceallach  took  possession  and  erected 
a  Bomish  monastery  1  Thus  the  very  citadel  was  taken. 
The  remnants  of  the  persecuted  flock  were  entirely  driven 
from  lona,  and  Bome  was  victorious, — ^yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  other  establishments  similar  to  that  in 
lona  were  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  One  after 
another  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bomish  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews  did  not  yield  until  1297. 
That  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Culdees  may  be 
clearly  seen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
many  particulars  in  which  they  differed  from  Bome.  They 
rejected  auricular  confession,  and  its  consequents  penance  and 
absolution,  they  rejected  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
of  the  worship  of  angels  and  relics,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  works  of  supererogation.  And  that 
they  were  essentially  Presbyterian  in  government  and  dis- 
cipline has  been  already  shown.  But  though  the  Culdees 
were  dispersed,  and  their  churches  destroyed  or  in  the  hands 
of  others,  many  of  them  still  lived  scattered  through  the 
western  counties  of  Scotland.  Though  their  name  had  be- 
come almost  extinct,  their  tenets  were  in  a  great  measure 
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preserved  pure,  till  the  time  of  the  Lollards  and  the  followers 
of  Jerome,  Huss,  and  Wickliffe,  when  a  few  scattered  streaks 
of  the  day-break  of  the  Reformation  began  to  appear. 

Great  and  blessed  was  the  work  of  Wickliffe  in  giving 
the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  Truly  its 
leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Rome  hated  him  so  intensely  as  to  order  his  bones  that 
had  lain  quietly  in  the  grave  for  thirty  years,  to  be  taken 
but  and  burned.  For  Wickliffe's  Bibles  were  the  beginning 
of  Rome's  downfall.  His  ashes  were  cast  into  a  little  river 
that  passes  near  the  church  of  Luttenworth ;  and  as  quaint 
Thomas  Fuller  remarks,  "  This  river  took  them  into  the 
Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas, 
they  into  the  main  ocean ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe 
are  the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  dispersed  all  over 
the  world." 

The  year  1525  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation, of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Culdee  faith.  The 
writings  of  Luther  had  found  their  way  to  Aberdeen,  and 
were  exciting  discussions  among  the  educated,  concerning 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  Rome.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  against  their  further  introduction ;  and  a  warrant 
was  secured  from  the  boy  King,  James  V.  to  seize,  confiscate, 
and  appropriate  to  the  King's  use  the  goods  of  all  persons 
found  engaged  in  the  work  of  bringing  these  publications  to 
the  country.  But  this  only  caused  the  roots  of  the  truths 
to  strike  deeper  in  that  renowned  University.  For  here  as 
in  Germany,  the  revival  of  learning  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Reformation.  At  this  time  pride  and  arrogance  ruled 
among  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  the  church.  The  people 
were  oppressed  with  burdensome  exactions.  Religious  or- 
dinances were  degraded  by  unmeaning  mummeries.  The 
souls  of  the  people  were  uncared  for,  and  every  effort  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laity.  The 
government  of  the  country  was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cardinal  and  his  priesthood,  and  cruelty,  treachery  and 
vice  abounded. 

But  the  interest  in  the  Reformation  then  taking  place  in 
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Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  not  confined  to  Aberdeen. 
The  sea-port  towns,  Montrose,  Dundee,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Leith,  were  infected  with  it.  Merchants  and  traders  making 
their  annual  voyages  to  the  ports  of  Flanders,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany,  met  Lutheran  books  and  ideas  every- 
where, and  imported  many  of  them  along  with  their  usual 
cargoes  of  goods.  But  more  than  this,  William  Tyndale, 
who  had  declared  that  he  would  multiply  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  until  every  plough-boy  should  have  one,  had  his 
markets  for  his  English  Testaments  at  Antwerp,  in  Middle- 
burg,  and  in  Hamburg.  These  were  bought  up  in  great 
quantities  by  English  traders  and  brought  to  England  and 
Scotland,  where  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  was  found.  The 
wide-spread  military  organization  of  the  Boman  Empire  and 
the  general  prevalence  of  trade,  did  much  to  assist  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era ;  and  at  the  Beformation  commerce  did  much  to  spread 
abroad  the  old  truths  that  had  been  again  brought  to  light. 
In  later  days  the  East  India  Company  unwittingly  opened 
the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  to  India,  China,  Af- 
rica, and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  In  this  way  Luther  and  Tyn- 
dale were  at  the  very  gates  of  St.  Andrews,  the  seat  of  the 
Primacy,  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, where  Cardinal  James  Beaton  reigned.  As  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Gospel  attacked  first 
the  places  where  the  enemy  was  most  strongly  fortified,  as 
Jerusalem,  Corinth,  Home,  and  Athens,  so  now  the  great 
enemy  of  the  truth  in  Scotland  was  assailed  in  his  strongest 
fortress ;  for  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  circulation  of 
the  writings  of  Luther  was  still  illegal,  nevertheless  great 
numbers  of  them  were  sold  and  read. 

Now  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  must  be 
wielded  by  strong  arms,  impelled  by  large  and  brave  hearts 
warmed  with  love  to  God.  To  bring  before  the  mind  of 
our  readers,  in  this  brief  and  hurried  sketch,  all  the  actors 
who  appeared  on  the  stage  and  performed  so  well  their  parts 
in  this  great  drama,  is  manifestly  impossible.  Nor  will  it 
be  possible  to  consider  in  detail  the  many  and  artful  schemes 
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invented  to  retard  and  destroy  the  rising  Beformation,  the 
cmelties  and  butcheries  that  were  practised,  the  selfish  aims 
of  worldly  politicians,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of 
France  against  Protestantism  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 
From  this  time  until  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Church,  on  the  20th  of  December  1560,  the  Beformation  in 
Scotland,  was  shaped  and  directed  principally  by  these  men, 
in  succession,  each  performing  a  different  part,  and  each 
part  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  whole. 

The  voice  of  the  living  teacher  was  required.  Luther^s 
tracts  and  Tyndale's  Testaments  had  done  much.  But  the 
evangelical  preacher,  the  godly  confessor,  and  the  heroic 
martyr  for  Christ's  Gospel,  must  speak  to  the  people  before 
the  heart  of  the  nation  can  be  thoroughly  stirred  up.  This 
is  God's  plan,  "After  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  Schools  and  the 
press  are  powerful,  but  they  can  never  be  substituted  for  the 
living  preacher.  It  was  the  public  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, of  Luther  and  Calvin,  of  John  Knox  and  the  Puritans, 
that  was  so  much  dreaded  by  their  enemies.  Nothing  does 
Popery  now  dread  so  much  as  the  apprehension  that  the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  may  be  established  through- 
out Italy,  as  it  has  been  at  Naples.  Popery  hates  the  Bible 
and  would  gladly  keep  it  out,  yet  with  the  Bible  alone  the 
breaking  forth  of  the  fire  may  be  restrained.  But  with  the 
Bible  in  the  heart,  and  the  preacher  blowing  upon  it  with 
the  warm  breath  of  life,  nothing  can  restrain  the  outburst- 
ing  of  the  flame.  And  nothing  does  infidelity  desire  so 
much  as  the  overthrow  of  the  pulpit  in  Protestant  lands ; 
hence  the  pulpit  is  the  target  for  its  most  envenomed  darts. 
Wo  unto  that  people  when  it  shall  be  successful. 

A  preacher  was  found  in  the  person  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
a  man  of  noble  birth,  spotless  character,  exalted  talents,  and 
high  expectations.  While  a  student  at  Paris  he  met  with 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  close  and  enduring  friendship,  and  to  whom  he 
was  partly  indebted  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
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And  when  he  left  that  city  he  was  considered,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  an  Erasmian  not  only  in  his  love  for  learning, 
but  also  in  his  conviction  that  a  great  reform  was  surely 
needed  in  the  Church.  While  Erasmus  hated  the  corrup- 
tions of  Popery,  he  always  clung  to  the  idea  of  Beformation 
within  the  pale  of  the  Bomish  Ohurch.  He  neyer  was  bold 
enough  to  leap  over  its  enclosures.  Hamilton  was  ordained 
priest  in  1526.  Soon  the  report  reached  Cardinal  Beaton 
that  he  was  preaching  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther.  The  primate  was  filled  with  alarm.  Such 
a  preacher,  with  such  gifts,  supported  by  such  family  con- 
nections, was  more  to  be  dreaded  in  Scotland  than  Luther 
himself.  Hamilton  seeing  the  storm  that  was  about  to  burst 
on  him,  acceded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  retired  to 
Germany.  At  both  Wittemberg  and  Marburg  his  talents 
and  his  blameless  and  holy  life,  won  the  admiration  of  all. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  returned  home  and  be- 
gan immediately  to  preach  with  great  power  and  success, 
to  his  own  relations  and  their  dependants  at  Linlithgow ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  preached  to  large  assemblages  all 
over  the  country  round  about.  The  attention  of  all  classes 
was  awakened.  The  indignation  against  Bome  was  in- 
creased by  his  exposure  of  her  corruptions.  But  the  great 
burden  of  his  preaching  was  **f<Hth  in  Christ  as  the  only  liv- 
ing root  of  hope  and  charity P  By  making  the  root  good  he 
sought  to  make  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  good.  So  that 
the  main  effect  of  his  preaching  was  to  make  men  anxious 
for  their  souls,  and  to  lead  them  to  accept  Christ  as  their 
only  Saviour.  But  notwithstanding  his  high  rank  and 
blameless  life,  his  days  were  numbered.  He  was  suddenly 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  was  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  prelates,  abbots, 
priors  and  doctors.  Noble  was  the  protestation  he  made 
against  the  errors  of  Bome,  and  glorious  was  his  confession 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  condemnation  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  predetermined  sentence  was  passed ;  and 
on  that  very  day  he  must  suffer.  As  his  family  was  pow- 
erful, and  since  he  was  the  darling  of  that  family,  his  ene- 
mies feared  a  release,  if  the  least  delay  should  be  allowed. 
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Two  hours  after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  his  ex- 
ecutioners were  preparing  the  stake  at  which  he  was  to  be 
burned.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  he  un- 
covered his  head,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed  to 
God  for  a  martyr's  strength  and  a  martyr's  victory.  His 
last  words  were — "  How  long,  Lord,  shall  darkness  over- 
shadow this  kingdom  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyr- 
rany  of  men?  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  Thus  died, 
on  the  15th  of  Febuary,  1528,  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  noble 
martyr  in  a  holy  cause.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church :  such  a  death  had  more  awakening 
power  than  the  labors  of  an  entire  .ife.  It  was  for  Hamil- 
ton to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  was  the  first  sftep 
in  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

Since  Hamilton  had  appealed  to  the  Bible  for  confirmation 
of  what  he  taught,  the  enemies  of  the  truth  thought  it  best 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  word  of  Grod  as  far  as  possible, 
lest  the  obnoxious  doctrines  might  continue  to  spread. 
Accordingly  the  sale  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
authoritatively  prohibited.  But  this  was  one  step  too  far. 
The  people  would  not  put  away  their  Bibles,  and  the  mer- 
chants could  not  refuse  to  supply  their  customers.  This 
was  followed  by  persecutions,  flights,  imprisonments,  and 
martyrdoms,  until  the  nobles  and  men  of  wealth  became 
alarmed  at  the  arrogance  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  priests, 
at  the  opulence  they  were  acquiring,  and  at  the  political 
power  to  which  they  had  attained.  Consequently  they  be- 
gan to  combine  for  their  own  protection,  as  well  as  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  general.  In  this  way 
many  afforded  very  substantial  aid  to  the  Reformation,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  had  no  love  for  its  saving  truths  in 
their  own  hearts ;  as  Henry  Viil.  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  made  himself  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  of  England,  not  from  any  genuine  love  to  the 
Gospel,  but  to  accomplish  a  purpose  of  his  own.  At  length 
King  James  V.  dies;  the  first  Reforming  Parliament  as- 
sembles, and  permission  is  given  the  people  to  read  the  word 
of  God  for  themselves.    Long,  stoutiy,  and  bitterly  did  the 
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Bomiflh  clergy  oppose  this  privilege,  bat  they  were  at  length 
oompelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Here  a  great  point  was 
gained.  The  blood  of  Hamilton,  and  others,  struggles,  con- 
fiscations, and  imprisonments  had  not  been  in  vain. 

But  the  conflict  is  by  no  means  ended :  the  thickest  of 
ihe  fight  is  yet  to  come.  Patrick  Hamilton  had  declared 
ihe  great  cardinal  doctrine  of  salvation  by  &ith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  now  the  people  have  the  Bible.  But  the 
truth  that  Hamilton  preached  is  yet  to  be  set  forth  fully  in 
all  its  relations  and  applications  in  a  systematic  form.  This 
is  a  great  work  requiring  great  abilities,  and  accompanied 
with  appalling  dangers.  But  one  of  high  birth  and  won- 
derful attainments,  for  his  day,  is  found  to  stand  in  the 
breach.  This  was  Gtoorge  Wishart  Of  him  John  Knox, 
who  fiattered  men  as  little  as  he  feared  them,  said,  "  He  was 
a  man  of  such  graces  as  before  him  were  never  heard  within 
this  realm,  and  are  rare  to  be  found  yet  in  any  man,  not- 
withstanding the  great  light  of  Ood  that  since  his  days  has 
shined  unto  us;  a  man  singularly  learned,  as  well  in  godly 
knowledge  .as  in  all  honest  human  science."  In  1640  he 
visited  the  reformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  by  this  time 
fiir  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  There  he  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Bullinger,  the  successor  of  Zwingle  and  CBco- 
lampadius,  and  made  the  Helvetic  Catechism  a  subject  of 
carefiil  study.  The  efEect  of  this  visit  was  to  give  him  the 
theological  views  of  Zwingle,  which  were  identical,  for  the 
most  part»  with  those  held  by  Calvin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Qerman  or  Lutheran  system.  And  this  too  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Protestant  theology  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  this  time  onward  it  is  Calvinistio  rather  than 
Lutheran.  Wishart  returned  to  Scotland  at  a  portentous 
time ;  the  cause  of  Protestantism  seemed  lost.  The  Begent, 
at  first  fiivorable  to  the  Beformation,  vacillated,  and  at  last 
went  over  altogether  to  Bome,  subjecting  himself  entirely 
to  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  violating  his  league  and  covenant 
with  England.  The  folly  <^  trusting  in  princes  was  again 
apparent  Men  stood  amazed.  A  dark  cloud  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  temple  of  God.  The  boldest  b^gan  to  be  filled 
26 
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with  painful  apprehensions.  But  just  then  the  clarion  yoioe 
of  Wishart  was  heard  in  Montrose,  one  of  the  plaoes  where 
Greek  learning  had  made  some  progress.  Here  Wishart 
was  well  known,  and  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were 
graciously  received.  His  voice  was  the  sound  of  the  trump- 
et reviving  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  of  the  host.  From  Mont- 
rose he  went  to  Dundee,  where  he  preached  and  lectured  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  by  chapter,  as  Zwingle 
had  done  in  Switzerland,  and  as  he  had  seen  Bullinger,  his 
successor,  do.  This  is  the  first  example  of  the  expository 
lecture  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  continued  in  such  high 
&vor  among  the  people  to  this  day.  In  Ayreshire  crowds 
follow  him  from  place  to  place.  He  was  the  first  field 
preacher  in  Scotland  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  ablest  pul- 
pit orator  that  country  had  seen  for  centuries.  Wherever 
he  went|  powerful  and  lasting  effects  were  produced ;  the 
Word  spoken  by  him  was  in  administration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  divine  power  ac- 
companying the  truth  to  an  unusual  degree,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Reformation  to  have  succeeded  at 
ihis  time.  For  nowhere  else  was  the  Romish  Church  so 
powerful  and  rich  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  wealth  of 
the  entire  country,  as  in  Scotland. 

Wishart  was  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  When 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  he  learned  that  the  plague  had  bro- 
ken out  at  Dundee,  he  hastened  thither  to  carry  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel,  and  minister  to  the  suffering  by  re 
lieving  the  wants  of  their  bodies;  as  in  apostolic  times,  he 
who  ministered  grace  to  the  heart,  did  not  forget  the  body. 
After  preaching  a  sermon,  his  assassination  was  attempted 
Dy  a  hireling  priest ;  and  it  required  all  his  strength  and 
authority  to  keep  the  people  from  tearing  the  defeated  and 
affrighted  servant  of  the  papacy  to  pieces.  But  his  work 
was  done.  The  blood-hounds  so  long  on  his  track  had  nearly 
overtaken  him ;  they  were  raging  with  thirst  for  his  blood. 
He  was  taken  by  stealth  on  the  night  oi  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1546,  and  contrary  to  the  solemn  pleas  of  the  noblemen 
who  had  seized  him,  he  was  carried  before  the  infSunous  Bea- 
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ton ;  charges  were  laid,  his  trial  was  a  mere  form,  and  sen- 
tence was  given  against  him.  On  the  following  day  he  wai 
burned  at  the  stake.  Thus  sadly  ended  the  life  and  ministry 
of  George  Wishart,  one  of  the  holiest  of  men,  and  one  of 
the  truest  evangelists  of  Christ  that  Scotland  has  ever  given 
to  the  world,  though  her  gifts  in  this  way  have  been  many 
and  great.  It  was  he  that  first  molded  the  reform  of  Scot- 
land, upon  the  principles  that  gave  a  distinction  to  the  re- 
form Zwingle  began  in  Zurich  and  Calvin  perfected  in  Ge- 
neva. As  Zwingle  preached  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ, 
80  Wishart  gave  it  form  and  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments. 

We  have  now  reached  the  second  st€Lge  in  the  progress  of 
the  Beformation.  The  next  will  be  its  outward  form  aiMl 
consistency,  the  structure  in  which  these  doctrines  are 
to  work.  This  culminating  point  will  be  reached  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1560. 

Wishart  left  behind  him  one  to  take  his  place,  one  upon 
whom  his  mantle  fell,  and  who  had  followed  him  and  at- 
tended him.  He  left  behind  him  a  pupil  to  take  up  the 
Bword  that  had  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  wield  it  with  a 
vigor  and  power  superior  to  that  of  the  master— one  of  the 
boldest  hearts,  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers,  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  souls  that  has  ever  been  lent  to  the  church  mil- 
ilant.  This  was  no  other  than  John  Knox.  After  the  death 
of  Beaton,  when  St.  Andrews  was  besieged  by  the  Regest 
and  his  forces,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1547,  the  gates  w^re 
open  to  receive  him,  that  he  might  teach  the  youth,  and  at 
the  same  time  preach  the  everlasting  Gbspel.  In  a  shoft 
time  he  was  called  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people  to  be 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St  Andrews.  His  preaching  was  of 
great  fulness  and  power.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  were 
silenced,  and  those  who  received  it  were  melted  to  penitence. 
In  controversy,  no  defender  of  Popery  was  able  to  stand 
before  him ;  and  so  greatly  did  God  bless  his  labors  that  all 
the  casUe  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  town  openly  pro- 
fessed feith  in  Christ,  and  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  through  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet,  the  castle 
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was  at  length  taken  and  all  within  it  were  transported  to 
Franoe,  Knox  along  with  the  rest.  For  twenty  months  he 
was  a  captive  on  board  the  French  galley.  The  next  five 
years  were  spent  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  promoting  the 
Beformation  in  England.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  he 
repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  in- 
struction of  Calvin.  Subsequently,  through  the  advice  of 
Calvin,  he  vras  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  English  refli- 
gees  at  Frankfort.  After  this  he  made  another  visit  to  Ge- 
neva.  And  thus  vras  completed  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  all  future  ages  with  re- 
gard to  doctrine,  government  and  disciplinci  in  Knox  at 
Geneva,  what  had  been  begun  in  Wishart  at  Zurich.  At 
the  end  of  1666,  Knox  returned  to  Scotland  at  a  most  favor- 
able season.  It  was  a  time  of  great  spiritual  awakening; 
men  were  repenting  of  their  sins  and  crying  for  mercy.  For 
in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Geneva,  the  Befor- 
mation was  not  merely  a  throwing  off  of  the  yoke  of  Po- 
pery ;  but  there  was  a  new  spiritual  activity — a  remarkable 
outpouring  of  Gk)d's  spirit.  The  day  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  decisive  measures  must  be  taken.  After  another 
temporary  absence  fit>m  the  country,  Kjiot  took  charge  of 
the  Tolbooth  church,  Edinburg,  where  for  thirteen  years  he 
labored  in  the  Gospel  as  few  men  did. 

And  now  the  seed  so  long  sown  in  divers  places  by  men 
of  fiEuth  and  prayer,  b^an  to  take  root.  The  matftrials  so 
long  in  preparation  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  b^in- 
ning  to  be  brought  together.  That  which  formerly  existed 
in  principle  merely,  now  took  to  itself  form.  That  which 
had  hitherto  lived  only  by  sufferance  vras  about  ready  to 
demand  its  rights  and  assert  its  privileges.  Just  as  certainly 
as  the  acorn  in  which  the  germ  of  the  tree  is  found,  will  at 
length  grow  up,  rear  its  head,  and  stretch  out  its  branches 
to  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  rain,  so  certainly  will  the  im. 
mortal  principles  of  divine  life  conveyed  to  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers develop  themselves.  Sooner  or  later,  into  a  church 
and  its  ordinances,  upon  which  the  life-giving  rays  of  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness  may  &11,  and  the  .precious  dews  of 
heaven  descend* 
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And  the  progressive  charaoter  of  the  outward  organi- 
sation of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  its  resuscitation 
in  Scothind  is  worthy  of  attention.  "The  First  Cove* 
nant"  signed  by  the  great  Protestant  Earls,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  other  distinguished  men  among  the  lesser 
Barons  and  country  gentlemen,  was  subscribed  at  Edinburg 
on  the  8d  of  December,  1667.  This  was  merely  a  common 
bond  or  covenant,  in  which  they  engaged  for  mutual  sup* 
port  in  defence  of  each  other  and  of  the  Gh)6pel.  And  du* 
ring  the  existence  of  this  covenant,  or  until  another  was 
firamed  and  adopted,  the  chief  Protestant  ministers  were  re- 
ceived  into  the  houses  of  the  signers  and  confined  their 
preaching  mostly  to  these  households. 

"The  Second  Covenant '^  was  signed  at  Perth,  on  the  81st 
<tf  July,  1669,  by  the  Earls  and  lords  in  behalf  of  all  the 
signers  of  the  "  First  Covenant,"  and  of  all  who  agreed  in 
sentiment  with  them.  Under  this  covenant  bolder  claims 
were  put  forth.  It  was  now  demanded  that  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  against  the  ministers  should  be  rescinded,  and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  preach  to  any  willing  to  hear 
them.  And  John  Knox  was  openly  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Tolbooih  on  the  7th  of  July  following,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  hurling  his  weapons  with  terrible 
earnestness  at  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  priests,  and  the 
devil ;  but  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  the  way  of  salva* 
tion  through  Christ  with  great  plainness  and  pathos,  travail* 
ing  in  pain  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  influence  of 
that  pulpit  was  felt  all  over  Scotland,  and  a  cry  came  up  to 
Parliament,  asking  that  the  Bomish  religion  be  no  longer 
the  religion  of  the  State.  From  so  many  quarters  did  this 
loud  cry  come  that  it  must  no  longer  be  unheeded.  "  The 
Confession  of  Faith '^  prepared  by  the  Reformers,  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted.  And  on  the  24th  of  August,  1660, 
Parliament  abolished  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland, 
prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  rescinded  all 
laws  in  support  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  against 
the  Beformed  faith.  Thus  the  great  achievement  so  long 
desired  was  accomplished.  The  Beformers  had  advanced 
step  by  step  until  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  complete 
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success.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  Parliament 
abolished  Popery  not  the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  or  to  any  other  convocation.  Presbyte- 
lianism  claimed  entire  independence  of  State  control.  Yet 
every  obstacle  had  been  taken  out  of  the  way ;  all  that  had 
been  asked  was  obtained ;  and  the  Church  was  now  free  to 
assume  her  scriptural  form,  and  the  developed  life  given  it 
from  above. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1560,  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  mst  at  Edinburg.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  gathering  was  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, but  what  an  influence  has  gone  out  from  that  little  As- 
sembly. Only  six  ministers  and  thirty-four  elders  were 
present.  Indeed  the  whole  number  of  Protestant  ministers 
then  in  Scotland  was  only  twelve.  But  the  members  of  that 
Assembly  were  men  of  great  learning,  eminent  abilities,  and 
deep  personal  piety,  exactly  fitted  for  their  responsible  sta- 
tion. The  ministers  could  converse  almost  as  fluently  in 
French  as  English,  and  at  family  worship  their  sons  would 
be  heard  reading  the  holy  Scriptures  in  French,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  in  their  na- 
tive language.  To  say  anything  of  the  wonderful  intellect 
and  mighty  heart  of  John  Knox  is  unnecessary,  since  this 
is  a  theme  with  which  all  are  familiar ;  and  the  remaining 
five  ministers  were  men  of  distinction  as  to  learning  and 
abilities,  while  among  the  laymen  were  some  of  the  ablest 
minds  in  the  kingdom.  The  leaders  and  those  in  whom  the 
evangelical  spirit  was  strongest,  saw  at  once  the  need  of  a 
thorough  church  discipline  and  well-regulated  government, 
and  set  themselves  prayerfrdly  to  this  great  work.  It  was 
committed  mainly  to  the  persons  who  had  drawn  up  the 
"  Confession  "  presented  to  Parliament.  These  were  John 
Winram,  John  Spottswood,  John  Willock,  John  Douglas, 
John  Bow,  and  John  Knox :  Knox  being  admitted  on  aU 
hands  to  be  "  first  among  his  equals."  In  due  time  "  The 
First  Book  of  Discipline"  was  presented.  After  some 
emendations  and  condensations  it  was  adopted,  not  however, 
without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
lay  members,  who  objected  to  its  strictness  of  discipline,  and 
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its  unworldly  aims.  For  it  oannot  be  denied  that  some 
of  these  laymen  expected  no  small  advancement  and  no 
small  amount  of  gain  from  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
Oatholio  Church.  And  when  they  discovered  that  no  such 
ideas  were  entertained  by  those  who  controlled  the  move- 
ment, they  threw  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  In  Par- 
liament, Maitland,  of  Lethington,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
scoffingly,  ''we  may  now  ibrget  ourselves  and  bear  the 
barrow,  to  build  the  house  of  God."  This  ''  First  Book  of 
Discipline"  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  system  of  church 
government  and  discipline  now  held  by  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  framed.  The  experience  of  three  hundred 
years  has  given  the  strongest  confirmation  to  its  excellence, 
to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  framed,  and  to  its  adapt- 
edness  to  the  greatest  purity  and  usefulness  of  the  Church. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  as  then  constituted  had  office- 
bearers of  four  kinds:  1.  The  pastor,  to  whom  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
belonged.  2.  The  doctor,  or  teacher,  whose  business  was  to 
give  instruction  in  theology,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  refute  errors.  8.  The  elders,  who  were  to  assist  the  min- 
ister in  exercising  discipline  and  government ;  and  4.  The 
deacons,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  for  the  poor.  The  subject  of  education  received 
special  attention.  It  was  made  imperatively  necessary  to 
have  a  school  in  every  parish.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  school 
and  the  kirk  was  fully  developed  in  Scotland  sixty  years 
before  the  Puritans  set  foot  on  New  England.  Means  were 
taken  to  provide  funds  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor ;  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  parents  should 
not  be  permitted  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  was  proposed  to  have  a  college  in  every  "notable  town," 
Thus  we  see  that  the  system  was  Scriptural,  consistent  and 
compact  in  all  its  parts.  Surely  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
men  who,  under  God,  framed  such  a  system  of  opposition 
to  all  tyranny,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political;  based  it  en- 
tirely on  the  Word  of  God ;  declared  so  ftdly  Christ's  sole 
Headship  in  the  Church;   and  laid  down  a  broad  and 
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floriptural  platform  upon  which  all  evaDgelioal  Christiaiui 
that  hold  Christ  to  be  the  Head  can  meet.  Upon  this  plat- 
form the  great  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  Xreland, 
and  the  United  States  now  stand,  and  will  stand  while  time 
endures. 

Certainly  this  is  a  vine  that  Qod  has  planted.  Look* 
ing  up  to  him  we  can  say,  ''Thou  preparedst  room  be- 
fore it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled 
the  land.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and 
the' boughs  thereof  are  like  goodly  cedars.  She  sends  out 
her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river  J* 


Abticlb  VI.— Thx  Obkat  Bbbsluok  Traced  to  its 

SOUBGS. 

New  England  was  originally  settled  by  Puritans  from 
South  Britain,  who,  during  the  civil  wars,  were  called 
''Bound-heads''  by  the  King's  party,  or  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  extending  the  royal  prerogative.  The  first  settlers 
in  Eastern  Virginia  and  some  portions  of  the  more  South- 
em  States  were  of  the  royal  party,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the 
northern  districts  of  South  Carolina,  the  western  section  of 
North  Carolina,  and  in  East  Tennessee,  a  large  portion  of 
the  early  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  whose 
ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Puritans.  Hence  the  Mecklenburgh  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  was  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  North 
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Carolina  Presbyteriaiui,  and  of  which  the  fiunons  Declara- 
tion of  76  is  litUe  more  than  a  revised  copy.  Bnt,  in  the 
seaboard  parts  of  the  Sonth — ^where  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth,  and,  of  course,  the  greatest  amount  of  political  in* 
fluence,  always  existed,  society  received  its  tone  chiefly  from 
those  of  the  Gavalier  school,  together  with  some  French 
emigrants,  who,  though  Protestants  in  name^  had  not  yet 
embraced  those  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
the  Puritans  brought  with  them  to  the  New  World. 

That  jealousies  and  dislikes  should  exist  between  two 
sections  of  country  whose  modes  of  thinking,  habits  and 
tastes  were  so  different,  is  what  all  may  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect.  Hence  it  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  some  of 
our  readers,  that  one  reason  assigned  by  some  early  writers 
for  the  appointment  of  General  Washington  as  Oommander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  army  was,  to  enlist  the  great 
State  of  Virginia  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  induce  her  to 
cooperate  more  cheerfolly  with  the  Northern  States. 

The  traditional  jealousies  and  dislikes  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  our  country 
were  not  wholly  buried  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Oc- 
casional articles  still  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  both 
sections,  whose  tendency  was  to  produce  irritation  and  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  discord.  Nor  were  exhibitions  of  the  old 
prejudice  wholly  xmknown  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in  later 
years.  The  reader  may  pbssibly  remember  the  fSeimous  re- 
mark of  John  Bandolph^of  Boanoke,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  union 
between  a  ''  Puritan  and  a  Black-l^.** 

About  the  year  1816,  Congress,  in  order  to  encourage 
domestic  manufiictures,  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on  cer- 
tain articles  of  foreign  manufiacture,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  ''tariff''  or  the  ''protective  policy.''  It  was 
not  at  first  r^;arded  with  much  &vor  by  the  Statesmen  of 
New  England.  They  feared  that  it  would  operate  against 
the  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  the  North.  South- 
em  Statesmen  were  generally  its  friends ;  in  particular,  the 
Statesmen  of  South  Carolina  advocated  it,  because  they 
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hoped  it  would  open  a  home  market  for  their  great  staple, 
cottcm.  Bat  die  fears  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  of  the  other, 
were  destined  to  meet  with  disappointment.  New  England 
became  the  advocate  of  the  tariff;  the  South  began  to  op- 
pose it.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  opinion  which  be- 
gan to  disturb  the  minds  of  many  Southern  people,  that 
they  had  to  su£Ebr  grievous  wrongs  from  the  North ;  and 
which,  at  length,  became  a  settled  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  sections  are  irreconcileable. 

The  ''tariff"  was  long  the  topic  of  the  day.  Again  and 
again  it  was  brought  up  in  Congress  for  discussion,  and 
amendments  were  made*  During  the  pending  of  these  dis- 
cussions, Mr.  Foote,  of  Connecticut  offered  a  resolution 
(Dec.  29,  1829)  in  relation  to  the  western  lands.  Plain,  un- 
practised men  might  have  been  excused  for  thinking  that  it 
was  rather  a  harmless  resolution;  but  it  was  long  and 
earnestly  debated.  By  such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  it  was 
for  a  time  regarded  as  rather  a  "  pointless  discussion ;"  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  it  opened  a  wide  field  for  that  class  of 
orators  who  are  at  a  loss  for  ''  ideas  for  their  words,"  to  dis- 
play themselves.  It  also  opened  a  wide  door  for  personal 
invective,  and  for  the  introduction  of  topics  irrelevant  to  the 
question,  but  powerful  to  produce  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
ill-will.  Whether  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  no 
other  kind  of  discussion  is  more  to  be  eschewed,  because  no 
other  kind  of  discussion  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
pure  evil,  without  a  particle  of  good.  In  one  of  his 
speeches,  Mr.  Hayne,  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina, — 
young,  ardent,  talented,  adventurous, — ^took  occasion  to  say 
offensive  things  of  New  England,  and  also  to  broach  some 
opinions  which  were  afterwards  called  the  "doctrines  of 
nullification."  The  gist  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification  may 
be  given  in  few  words — "It  assumes  the  right  of  a  State, 
when  she  deems  herself  oppressed  by  an  imconstitutional 
act  of  Congress,  to  declare  by  State  ordinance  such  act  of 
Congress  null  and  void,  and  to  discharge  the  citizens  of  the 
State  from  the  duty  of  obedience."  It,  therefore,  author- 
izes the  Legislature  of  a  State  to  assume  the  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States,    It  does  more — ^it 
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assumes  the  right  of  a  State,  to  authorize  by  an  act  of  her 
L^islature,  her  citizens  to  trample  on  a  law  of  Congress, 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  her  interests  or 
her  safety  requires  it.  It  looked  towards  rebellion.  It  was 
secession  under  another  name ;  though  at  first  it  aimed  at 
follo¥ring  Gtovernor  Wise's  original  plan,  of  fighting  for  the 
Union  in  the  Union. 

The  discussion  was  now  no  longer  "pointless;"  and 
Daniel  Webster  buckled  on  his  armor.  He  replied  to  Mr. 
Hayne's  arguments  and  invectiyes,  in  a  speech  which  was, 
perhaps,  more  admired,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe, 
than  any  other  speech  which  had  been  made  in  Ciongress. 
He  defended  New  England,  and  exposed  the  fallacy  and  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Mr. 
Hayne.  For  a  moment,  it  was  supposed  that  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  had  received  its  quietus.  But  the  hydra  was 
not  slain.  The  ambitious  aspirants  to  power  and  &me  in 
the  South  were  only  wounded  in  a  tender  point.  The  poison 
continued  to  work,  though,  as  yet,  the  doctrine  of  ntdlifica- 
tion  was  abhorred  by  the  mass  of  the  honest  yeomanry  of 
the  South. 

In  the  year  1882  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed 
the  "ordinance  of  nullification."  Happily,  the  ''hero  of 
New  Orleans"  occupied  the  Presidential  chair;  no  irre« 
solute  man  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind,  and  was  afraid 
to  follow  it  when  he  did  know.  He  immediately  issued  his 
proclamation  against  the  nullifiers,  and  began  to  take  mea- 
sures for  maintaining  the  laws  of  Congress  in  South  Caro- 
lina, by  force,  if  necessary.  The  Scotch-Irish  population 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  not  yet  greatly  weakened 
by  emigration,  nor  brought  under  by  the  oligarchy,  nor 
corrupted  by  negro-driving,  generally  stood  up  for  the 
Union,  and  a  strong  union  party  was  formed.  But  Gover- 
nor Hayne,  (the  late  Senator,  was  now  Governor  of  the 
State,)  to  assure  the  nullifiers,  issued  a  counter  proclamation. 
The  President  laid  the  matter  before  Congress  which  met 
soon  afterwards.  Congress  passed  what  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Force  Bill,"  otherwise  styled  "  a  law  to  make  fiurther 
provision  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue."    The  necessary 
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means  were  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  Mr. 
Calhonn^  who  had  left  the  CSabinet  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  President,  and  was  now  the  sncoessor  <^ 
Mr.  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions, 
''affirming  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul,  as  &r  as  her  citi- 
zens were  concerned,  any  act  of  Congress  which  she  may 
deem  oppressive  and  unconstitutional."  He  sustained  his 
resolutions  by  a  speech  which  contained  all  the  power  of 
argument  of  which  he  was  master,  and  which,  the  reader 
may  be  assured,  was  not  small.  Perhaps  among  American 
Statesmen,  alive  or  dead,  a  more  intellectual  man  has  not 
arisen,  than  John  C.  Calhoun.  In  defence  of  the  right,  such 
a  man  is  an  host.  But,  let  him  take  a  £Etlse  position,  and 
set  out  firom  it  as  a  premise,  and  he  will  bring  forth  an 
error  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  may  work  a  latitude 
of  ruin  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  man. 
Mr.  Webster,  (in  some  respects  Calhoun's  superior,  for  he 
was  less  addicted  to  abstractions,  and  therefore  had  more  in* 
fluence  on  the  popular  mind,)  was  his  principal  opponent. 
He  sent  a  copy  of  his  speech,  in  reply  to  CUhoun,  to  ex- 
President  Madison,  perhaps  the  most  talented  President  we 
have  ever  had.  In  acknowledging  its  receipt^  Madison 
said:  ''I  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  late  very  powerful 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  crushes  nulli- 
fication, and  must  hasten  the  abandonment  of  seceesian.^ 
Secession,  we  see,  is  neither  a  new  term  nor  a  new  idea. 
But  Mr.  Madison's  hopes  were  too  sanguine.  He  erred 
from  supposing  that  mankind  are  more  generally  influenced 
by  reason  and  truth  than  they  are — an  error  into  which  all 
men  are  liable  to  fall,  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
were  formed  in  a  more  plain  and  unsophisticated  state  of 
society,  while  as  yet  the  thirst  for  wealth,  and  for  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  office,  had  not  wrought  out  its  full 
efEscts. 

Madison  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  framing  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  he  maintains,  what  has  never  be^ 
disputed  by  any,  except  politicians  of  the  nullification 
school,  that  the  Union  is  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  States, 
or  a  compact  between  sovereign  States,  but  a  union  of  the 
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people  of  the  several  States  in  one  nation.  Hence,  in  the 
very  outset,  the  Federal  Constitution, — a  document  with 
which  all  educated  American  people  should  be  £Euniliar,-^ 
declares  that,  ''  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  *  * 
do  ordain  and  eetabUah  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  oi  America."  That  is,  we  the  people  as  the  sove- 
reigns, ordain  and  establish  it,  not  only  as  the  Constitution 
by  which  we  agree  to  be  governed,  but  "  for  (to  control 
and  govern)  the  United  States  of  America,"  as  States,  as 
organized  States ;  over  these  States,  '*  we  the  people"  claim, 
and  do  hereby  exercise,  the  sovereignty.  Hence,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Madison  &rther  says:— ''The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  being  established  by  a 
competent  authority, — by  thai  of  the  sovereign  people  who 
were  parties  to  it, — ^it  remains  only  to  inquire  what  the 
Constitution  is;  and  here  it  speaks  for  itself.  It  organizes 
a  government  into  the  usual  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments;  invests  it  with  specified  powers, 
leaving  others  to  the  parties  to  the  Constitution.  It  makes 
the  government,  like  all  other  governments,  to  operate 
directly  on  the  people;  places  at  its  command  the  needM 
physi<^  means  of  executing  its  powers ;  and  finally  pro- 
dfldms  its  supremacy,  and  that  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
of  it,  over  the  QmstUuHon  and  laws  <f  tJvi  States;  the  powers 
of  govemmet  being  exercised,  as  in  other  elective  and  re- 
sponsible governments,  under  the  control  of  its  constituents, 
the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States;  and  subject 
to  the  revolutionary  rights  of  the  people,  in  extreme  cases." 
Here  observe — 

1.  The  Constitution  organizes  a  government  into  the 
usual  legislative,  executive^  and  judicial  departments.  Con- 
sequently, no  individual,  no  combination  of  individuals,  no 
State,  has  any  right  to  interfere  so  as  to  hinder  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  in  any  of  these  departments  while  it  keeps 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  Nor, 
should  it  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  transgress  these 
limits,  has  any  State  a  right  to  o£Eer  resistance  till  all  the 
constitutional  methods  of  obtaining  redress  have  fidled.  If 
the  people  of  any  State  oome  forth  and  tell  the  world  that 
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our  fdthers  fell  into  a  great  error  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  they,  having  obtained  more  light,  have  risen 
up  to  set  the  Cionstitution  aside,  and  frame  a  government  on 
a  better  foundation,  they  are  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  a 
solemn  compact. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  his  oath  binds  him, 
"  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  Consequently,  he  is  to  use  "  all  the  physical  means 
which  the  Constitution  places  at  his  command"  for  this 
purpose.  Had  some  Northern  men  duly  considered  this, 
they  woidd  not  have  joined  with  the  Southern  rebels  in 
crying  out  against  President  Lincoln,  as  if  he  acted  the 
despot,  when  he  adopted  energetic  measures  to  defend  the 
government  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies. 

8.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  any  State  to  pass  laws  contrary  to  it,  or  to  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it.  And  any  State  which  at- 
tempts to  execute  such  laws  by  force  is  guilty  of  the  overt 
act  of  treason. 

4.  The  Constitution  expressly  provides  that,  "No  State 
shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation."  The 
language  is  unrestricted — ^it  forbids  any  alliance  with  an- 
other State  which  may  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
Greneral  Government,  as  well  as  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  first  effort  at  confederation  among  the  seceding  Sti^ies 
was  traitorous.  The  Hartford  Convention  was  traitorous  in 
its  design. 

5.  The  Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  revo- 
lution. This  is  a  natural  right,  and  is  never  to  be  classed 
with  those  ctin7  or  poUtioal  rights,  which  it  is  the  design  of 
a  constitution  to  secure  to  a  people.  It  is  sufficient  that  a 
constitution  leaves  it  untouched.  The  framers  of  a  consti- 
tution are  not  to  suppose  &at  an  emergency  will  ever  arise 
which  will  call  fi>r  its  exercise.  Their  business  is  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  utmost  of  their  wisdom,  against  the  possibility 
of  the  oceurrmioe  of  such  a  crisis  in  the  afEurs  of  the  na- 
tion, as  will  call  for  its  exercise.  And  it  is  the  duly  of  all  good 
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citizens  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  so  faithfully  administered,  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  so  cheerfully  submitted  to,  that  such  a  crisis 
may  never  arise.  For  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  our  young 
men,  in  many  of  our  colleges,  have  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  harangue,  and  hear  harangues  on  the  virtues  of 
revolution.  People  are  always  disposed  to  be  restive  enough 
under  constitutional  restraints.  No  wise  men,  in  framing  a 
system  of  government,  would  think  of  inserting  a  provision 
which  would  keep  the  people  in  mind  that  they  have  a  right 
to  revolutionize. 

While  the  subject  of  nullification  was  under  discussion, 
Henry  Clay  offered  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  reduce  the 
"tariff,"  so  as  to  render  it  less  objectionable  to  some  South- 
em  men.  It  was  called  a  "compromise,"  and  was  finally 
voted  for  as  such  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  Daniel  Webster 
was  not  consulted,  because  it  was  known  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  "  necessary  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Constitution."  He  thought  it  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  might  be 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  a  State  which  had  assumed  an 
attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  government.  And  it  is 
known  that  Calhoun  was  afterwards  rather  fond  of  having 
it  regarded  as  a  concession  which  had  been  extorted  by  the 
formidable  attitude  which  South  Carolina  had  assumed. 

During  these  discussions,  Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  which  contained  the  modem 
secession  doctrine  in  its  fullness.  The  principle  on  which 
his  doctrine  was  founded,  and  which  it  affirmed,  was,  that 
the  Union  is  only  a  confederacy  of  different  States  as  so 
many  sovereignties,  and  that  the  people  of  these  States  were 
never  united  as  one  people  or  one  nation.  In  his  speech, 
he  appealed  to  ancient  history,  and  argued  the  right  of  se- 
cession from  the  &ct  that  the  Plebeians  seceded  from  the  city 
of  Rome  when  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  from  the 
Patricians  such  concessions  as  they  desired,  and  from  the 
secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  general  government  of 
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Israel;  but  said  nothing  about  Gataline.  He  ¥ra8  opposed 
by  Davis  and  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Grundy  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  others.  Their  arguments,  and  the  ''compro- 
mise," it  was  hoped  by  many,  would  silence  or  satisfy  the 
nullifiers.  But  no.  Benton  and  others  tell  us,  that  though 
Calhoun  voted  for  the  ''compromise,'*  which  induced  Clay 
and  others  to  hope  that  he  would  be  content,  he  continued 
to  harp  on  the  wrongs  done  to  the  South,  and  on  the  dangers 
to  the  Union,  and  on  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  Union, 
except  by  pursuing  some  line  of  conduct  or  policy  such  as 
he  marked  out.  His  language,  the  language  of  his  co- 
workeis,  and  the  language  of  his  followers  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  vras  and  is : — ^If  you  would  preserve  the  Union, 
do  as  we  tell  you.  The  truth  is,  they  had  frequently  found 
measures  carried  against  them  by  such  men  as  Clay,  and 
Webster,  and  Van  Buren,  The  first  two  could  move  the 
house  and  the  galleries  against  them ;  Van  Buren  was  too 
foxy  for  them.  Their  only  remaining  hope  of  reaching  a 
high  political  eminence  was  in  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  anti-slavery  societies  b^an  to 
be  formed  in  the  North.  In  1886  Mr.  Buchanan  presented 
the  petition  of  the  "  Friends"  in  Pennsylvania,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
said  that  the  Friends  were  not  "&natics,"  but  they  were  a 
society  of  Christians,  whose  aim  had  always  been  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good- will,  though  he  dissented  from  the 
views  expressed  in  their  petition.  The  right  of  petition — 
the  question  whether  such  petitions  should  be  received,  be- 
gan to  be  discussed.  The  more  cavalierly  the  petitioners 
were  treated,  the  more  the  petitions  multiplied.  Slavery 
agitation  grew  day  by  day.  Complaints  were  made  of  "  in- 
cendiary" publications  being  sent  through  the  mails  into 
the  Southern  States.  The  President,  in  his  Message  to 
Congress,  recommended  some  action  to  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  such  publications.  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  on  that  part  of  the  message.  Being 
made  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  report  set  forth  the 
doctrines  of  the  nuUifiers  or  secessionists  in  bold  relief.  In 
his  speech  he  contended  that  if  the  report  was  not  adoptedi 
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Congress  would  justly  be  regarded  as  the  ally  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. And,  as  he  could  have  no  hope  that  the  report 
would  be  adopted,  the  only  fair  inference  is,  that  he  wished 
to  create  an  occasion  which  would  justify  secession.  Mr. 
Benton  says  that  it  now  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  right  in  refiising  to  support  the  "  compromise,"  and 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  induced  to  say  that,  ''  in  looking  back 
over  the  whole  case,  he  had  seriously  doubted  the  policy  of 
his  interference."  Much  more  may  we  doubt  it,  who  have 
lived  to  see  its  bitter  fruits  come  to  maturity.  Had  there 
been  no  "  interference" — had  the  "  old  hero"  been  left  to 
handle  nullification  and  the  nuUifiers, — as  he  knew  how  to 
handle  them,  and  as  he  was  disposed  to  handle  them, — ^the 
painful  solicitudes  and  anxieties,  and  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  are  now  expended  to  preserve  the  Union,  might  have 
^been  saved.  But  men — honest  and  good  Statesmen,  who 
were  relied  on  as  guides — were  apprehensive  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  to  give  such  a 
man  as  the  "old  hero,"  the  command  of  such  an  armament 
as  would  be  necessary  to  crush  out  nullification. 

It  would  trespass  on  the  Editor's  space,  and  on  the  read- 
er's patience,  and  be  otherwise  unprofitable,  to  dwell  on  the 
slavery  "  agitation" — so  incessantly  deprecated,  and  yet  so 
industriously  provoked — the  demand  that  the  Northern 
States  should  "  suppress"  the  anti-slavery  societies — the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  and  how  the  Union  was  to  be  dissolved  if 
Texas  were  not  admitted — the  policy  of  some  Southern 
Statesmen  to  form  a  vast  Southern  Confederacy  by  taking 
a  slice  off  Mexico — the  "Free-soil  party" — ^the  "Wilmot 
proviso,"  &c.  We  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  year  1847, 
Mr.  Calhoun  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  the 
ground  was  taken  that  any  law  which  would  prohibit  the 
citizens  of  any  of  the  States  firom  emigrating  with  their 
property  into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
would,  in  effect,  deprive  those  States  of  equal  rights  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  On  these  resolutions  he  made  a 
speech ;  but  Mr.  Benton  says  he  never  insisted  that  a  vote 
should  be  taken  on  them,  neither  was  a  vote  ever  taken. 
27 
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They  were  mere  abstractions,  like  the  questions  which  are 
sometimes  discussed,  in  thesis  in  ecclesiastical  assemblieSi 
and  which  are  seldom  followed  with  any  other  effects  than 
some  improfitable  agitation.  Mr.  Benton  remarks  in  sub- 
stance, and  with  much  truth,  that  instead  of  emigrating  with 
their  property,  Mr.  Calhoun  should  have  written,  emigrating 
with  the  laws  of  their  States  ; — ^for  the  right  of  carrying  with 
them  the  kind  of  property  intended,  implied  the  right  of 
carrying  with  them  such  local  laws  as  created  this  kind  of 
property.  But,  here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  grievous 
complaint,  that  the  Southern  States  are  deprived  of  equal 
rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  of  the  demand, 
that  the  Constitution  must  be  construed,  or  amended,  as  to 
make  it  sanction — nationalize  slavery,  which  has  brought 
on  the  present  "  irrepressible  conflict." 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  '*  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Souths  In  this 
letter,  he  insists  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  safety 
of  their  institutions,  the  South  should  "court  the  issue  wiA 
the  North  on  the  slavery  question."  He  laments  that  not 
even  his  own  State  had  "backed  him,"  when  he  would 
have  "  forced  the  issue  on  the  North  in  1835."  He  recom- 
mends the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  South  against  the  ves- 
sels of  those  States  which  would  not  do  as  the  South  thought 
they  should,  but  took  care  to  say  that  *'  sea-going  vessels" 
only  should  be  excluded.  The  North- West  was  to  have 
access  to  Southern  ports  by  the  river,  or  by  railroads,  "  to 
detach  the  North- Western  from  the  North-Eastem  States." 
He  knew  how  much  men  are  influenced  by  interest ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  commerce  with  the  South,  the 
North- Westerns  would  lend  themselves  as  tools  to  an 
oligarchy  which  was  seeking  to  lord  it  over  the  entire 
Union. 

On  later  events  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  They  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  The  slavery  question  became 
a  leading  one  in  political  platforms.  The  last  Democratic 
Convention  met  in  Charleston  to  nominate  a  candidate,  to 
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be  supported  by  the  party  for  the  Presidency.  The  Southern 
wing  would  not  act  with  the  Northern  wing,  and  the  party 
was  divided.  They  would  have  a  Southern  Democratic 
President,  or  they  would  see  the  Eepublicans  triumph.  If 
a  Republican  President  was  chosen  it  would  present  an  oc 
casion  for  raising  the  secession  flag  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  It  is  stated,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  authority, 
that,  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's  election  reached  Charles- 
ton, there  were  great  rejoicings  in  the  streets. 

Now,  some  of  our  readers  may  say.  Why  all  this  ?  The 
question  before  us  is  not,  How  did  we  get  into  our  pre- 
sent diflBculties  ?  but,  How  are  we  to  get  out  of  them  ?  Not 
so  fast,  good  friends.  We  should  seek  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience. K  by  unwise  counsels — if  by  too  much  tempor- 
izing— if  by  not  standing  forth  and  confronting  the  foe — if 
by  not  adopting  eflBcient  measures  to  remove  an  evil  from 
the  body  politic  before  it  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable,  our  present  difficulties  have  come 
upon  us,  it  is  right  that  we  should  know  it,  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  course  proper  to  be 
pursued,  now  that  the  crisis  is  upon  us ;  and  that,  if  once 
delivered,  we  may  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Grant,  as  we  all 
should  grant,  that  we  are  suffering  the  righteous  judgments 
of  God  for  our  sins ;  still,  God  may  inflict  his  judgments 
on  a  people  by  taking  away  the  "  prudent  counsellor,"  or 
by  withholding  the  gift  of  good  counsel.  And  this  should 
lead  us  to  consider  that,  as  our  salvation  must  come  from 
Him,  we  should  earnestly  beseech  Him  to  teach  our  Senators 
wisdom,  and  our  executive  officers  righteousness. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  course  our  Statesmen  should 
pursue  in  the  present  crisis,  or  to  answer  the  questions 
which  now  do,  or  soon  will,  press  themselves  on  their  at- 
tention.   But  we  may  mention  a  few  of  these  questions. 

1.  Is  a  peaceable  separation  possible  7  Will  the  North- 
West  ever  consent  that  the  lower  Mississippi  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  a  foreign  power,  whose  people  are  ready 
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to  hiss  on  the  mob  to  attack  a  citizen  of  the  North,  and 
hang  him  on  a  tree,  whenever  a  cry  is  raised  against  him  as 
an  Abolitionist  ? 

2.  Is  there  any  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  secession 
States  can  ever  again  become  peaceable,  law-abiding  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  ?  May  we  still  cherish  the  hope,  that, 
when  the  sober,  second  thought  returns,  and  the  day  comes, 
if  it  ever  come,  when  the  people  at  large  will  feel  them- 
selves free  to  speak  out  their  minds,  enough  of  the  Union 
spirit  can  still  be  aroused  to  control  the  politics  of  the 
South? 

8.  Can  this  hope  ever  be  realized  unless  the  ambitious 
men  who  have  forced  the  South  into  her  present  position 
are  put  down — humbled;  and  unless,  to  say  the  very  least, 
the  slaveholders  are  taught  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  mere  tolerance  of  their  **  institution "  by  the  General 
Government,  and  with  such  protection  as  they  can  give  it 
by  their  local  laws  7 

What  is  our  duty  as  Christians  7 

1.  We  should  confess  our  sins  and  be  humbled  before  God 
on  account  of  them. 

Our  sin,  in  not  prizing  our  liberties  as  we  should ;  in  not 
being  thankful  to  the  Governor  among  the  nations  for  them ; 
and  in  not  improving  the  opportunities  which  we  have  en- 
joyed of  profiting  by  the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances,  and  in 
not  endeavoring,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  them. 
Our  sin,  in  not  taking  care  to  choose  able  and  God-fearing 
men  for  our  rulers.  We  have  too  often  suffered  a  desire  for 
the  success  of  our  political  party  to  banish  from  our  minds 
all  considerations  of  duty  to  God.  We  have  too  often  acted 
as  if  we  held  ourselves  not  accountable  to  God  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  discharge  our  civil  duties.  Our  sin  is  in  not 
committing  the  keeping  of  our  country  to  God  as  we  should 
have  done.  We  have  relied  too  much  on  our  excellent  form 
of  government,  and  on  the  wisdom  of  our  Senators,  and 
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have  refused  to  acknowledge  God  as  our  Befuge  and  our 
High  Tower  of  defence.  The  sin  of  our  people,  North  as 
well  as  South,  is  our  treatment  of  our  fellow-creatures  of 
the  African  race.  For  the  sake  of  some  "  navigation  laws  " 
which  it  was  the  interest  of  New  England  to  preserve,  and 
that  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  might  be  furnished  with 
some  slaves,  it  was  provided  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that, 
previous  to  the  year  1808  Congress  should  make  no  law  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade.  And  to  this  day 
this  abominable  traffic,  the  execration  of  the  civilized  world, 
has  been  extensively  carried  on  by  vessels  fitted  out  by 
Northern  men,  and  sailing  from  Northern  ports — we  cannot 
say,  in  open  defiance  of  the  Jaw;  for  such  has  often  been  the 
indifference  of  the  executors  of  the  law,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  law  to  defy. 

2.  Christians  should  not  doubt  whether  their  allegiance  is 
due  to  the  government  under  which  we  have  lived  and  en- 
joyed so  much  peace,  and  so  many  inestimable  privileges, 
ever  since  we  have  had  an  existence  on  God's  foot-stool. 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  past 
year  must  have  seen  and  felt  that  some  influence  must  have 
been  studiously  brought  to  bear  on  the  people  of  the  South 
to  prepare  them  to  rise  up  with  such  unanimity  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  the  moment  their  leaders  gave  the 
word  of  command.  The  preceding  narrative  shows  how  long 
they  have  been  under  a  process  of  training  for  rebellion, 
and  what  means  have  been  used  to  disaffect  their  minds  to- 
wards the  Government.  None  need  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deluded  into  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  election  of  a  Northern 
President,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  secession.  One  of 
their  most  honorable  men  tells  us  that  it  was  not ;  nor  was 
it  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  they  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  were  moreover  of  opinion  that 
their  "  habits  and  institutions  "  were  so  different  from  those 
that  prevail  in  the  North,  as  to  call  for  a  separation.  It  is 
the  duty — clearly  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  to  stand 
by  and  defend  the  Federal  Government  in  the  exercise  of  all 
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its  coDstitutional  powers,  against  all  opposition.  It  may 
cost  much  treasure  and  blood  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  It 
will  do  so,  if  such  is  the  will  of  God.  But  it  is  our  duty  to 
say — good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord.  He  has  holy  and  wise 
purposes  to  fulfill  by  suflFering  all  this  evil  to  come  upon  us ; 
this,  we  are  not  to  doubt ;  nor  are  we  to  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  he  means  nothing  but  good  to  his  people.  How 
do  we  know  but  that,  by  scattering  to  the  winds,  the  trea- 
sures which  we  have  been  laying  up  for  ourselves  on  earth, 
while  we  have  not  been  seeking  to  glorify  Him  as  our  Cre- 
ator, Preserver,  and  Eedeemer,  he  may  teach  thousands  of 
us  a  lesson  which  we  were  slow  to  learn,  but  which,  it  was 
necessary  for  our  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  we  should 
learn? 
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Article.  VII — Sabbath-Schools:*  Their  Origin  and 

Progress. 

— ^Teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  Saepe 
Absierrent  Vitiis. 

EASTERN   CHAPTER. 

Education,  or  the  cultivation  of  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  that  could 
.engage  our  attention.  It  is  the  culture  of  the  intellect  and 
the  soul  that  makes  the  civilized  to  differ  from  the  savage 
— the  Christian  from  the  Pagan,  In  the  one,  there  is  light 
and  knowledge  ;  in  the  other,  there  is  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance ;  in  the  one,  there  is  politeness  and  refinement ,  in  the 
other,  there  is  rudeness  and  vulgarity ;  in  the  one,  there  is 
thrifty  independence,  in  the  other,  there  is  absolute  helpless- 
ness. Want  of  educational  development  brings  the  savage 
down  almost  to  a  par  with  the  inferior  animals.  He  is  una- 
ble to  unlock  and  explore  the  store-houses  of  nature,  and 
has  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  works  and  wonders  of 
creation.f 

The  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  on  the 
other  hand,  enables  us  to  comprehend  and  unfold  the  beau- 
ties of  the  universe  in  the  present ;  and  to  dwell,  in  raptur- 
ous contemplation,  upon  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  future.  It  is  by  re- 
ligious education  alone  that  we  can  be  lifted  in  our  contem- 

*  The  writer  wiU  feel  obliged  to  all  persona  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
notice  this  article,  either  in  a  public  or  private  way,  if  they  will  forward  a 
copy  of  their  remarks  or  criticisms  to  the  Rev,  Jolin  Douglas,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  It  has  been  compiled  from  scanty  materials,  and  as  he  contemplates 
writing  another  edition  he  would  like  to  have  this  want  supplied  as  far  as 
possible.  Documents  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  most  earnestly  so- 
licited. 

t  Kncyclopsedia. 
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plationa  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God — be  made  to  recline 
on  the  arm  of  omnipotence — ^be  taught  our  dependence  on 
the  wisdom — caused  to  repose  in  the  goodness  of  Deity,  and 
stretch  our  thoughts  into  the  blessed  regions  of  an  unending 
and  glorious  immortality.  There  is  one  period  in  their  ex- 
istence in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  civilized  and 
savage  have  no  points  of  difference.  In  the  morning  of  life 
they  arc  the  same.  The  new-born  child  of  the  savage  is  as 
perfect  in  all  respects,  as  the  new  bom  child  of  the  most  re- 
fined, civilized  and  erudite  christian.  They  have  the  same 
corporeal  parts  and  the  same  intellectual  faculties.  How, 
then,  are  they  made  to  differ  in  after  years  ?  The  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  by  their  educa- 
tion.* 

It  is  not  within  our  province,  however,  to  give  a  history 
of  education.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively 
to  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools,  and  endeavor  to  give,  so 
far  as  the  scanty  materials  with  which  we  are  supplied  will 
enable  us,  a  succinct  account  of  their  Rise  and  Progress. 

There  was  no  regular  system  of  scholastic  education 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  And  when  schools  were 
invented  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  education  was  a 
domestic  institution.  Children  were  educated  at  home  ex- 
clusively. Whatever  instructions  they  received  were  im- 
parted beneath  the  paternal  roof.  In  the  Patriarchal  age, 
the  father  was  prophet,  priest  and  king  in  the  family  organ- 
ization. There  was  no  other  system  of  government  or  ed- 
ucation prior  to  this.  Now,  if  by  Sabbath-schools  we  are 
to  understand  institutions  in  which  religious  instruction  is 
communicated  on  the  Sabbath  day,  certainly  such  institu- 
tions were  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Abraham.f  In  the 
18th  chapter  of  Genesis  and  19th  verse,  God  says  of  this 
distinguished  patriarch.  For  I  know  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment. 

♦  Ibid, 
t  Brown. 
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This  "command"  embraced  all  needful  instruction.  And 
there  is  not  room  for  a  doubt;  that  Abraham  taught  his 
children  and  his  household  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on 
other  days.  Indeed;  it  is  claimed  for  modern  Sabbath 
Schools  that  thej  have  restored  the  patriarchal  system  of 
religious  instruction.  In  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  American  Sabbath-school  Union;  we  find  the 
following  language :  "  The  Sabbath-school  *  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  family  that  human  wit  has  yet  devised.  It 
separates  groups  of  children  into  small  companies;  and  gives 
to  each  of  them  one  whO;  it  is  supposed;  will  act  the  part  of 
a  faithful,  intelligent;  Christian  parent;  or  elder  brother,  or 
sister.  The  instruction  drawn  from  this  fountain  of  light  is 
for  the  most  part  elementary;  but  embodies  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  God  has  revealed  as  his  holy  will;  and 
what  duties  and  obligations  man  owes  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow-man.  It  brings  each  child  into  such  relations  with 
others,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  every  well-taught 
lesson  may  be  tested  at  once."  Most  unquestionably  all  this 
was  taught  in  Abraham's  house  and  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Indeed;  unless  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  nothing  more  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Sabbath-school  than  that  it  is  an  auxiliary  to 
family,  religious  instruction. 

It  is  not  difficxdt  to  see  that  the  patriarchal  system,  either 
of  government  or  education,  could  not  long  exist.  Lust  for 
power  would  cause  some  to  break  off  and  establish  separate 
patriarchal  societies,  and  in  proportion  as  these  multiplied 
did  the  ties  which  bound  them  together  become  feeble  and 
insecure.  At  length,  through  various  causes,  the  patriarchal 
was  changed  into  the  regal  form  of  government.  And,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  a  change  took  place  in  the  system  of 
education.  Schools  were  now  established.  These,  however, 
were  not  for  the  generol  advantage  of  the  masses.  They 
were  designed  only  for  the  children  of  monarchs,  and  of  men 
of  wealth  and  afSuence.  The  number  of  children  winck 
could  avail  themselves  of  them  was  very  smalL 

*  We  use  the  tenn  Sabbath-sohool  in  preference  to  Sondaj-sohool,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  substituting  it  wherever  the  latter  ooours. 
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Among  the  Jews  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  schools  of 
the  Kabbis,  schools  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  synagogues 
in  which  young  men  who  were  designed  for  the  prophetic 
office,  children  and  others,  received  religious  instruction,  at 
the  New  Moon  and  on  the  Sabbath  day.  11.  Kings,  iv.  23, 
*'  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  It  is  neither  new 
moon,  nor  Sabbath."  "  The  first  seminaries  or  places  of  in- 
struction among  the  Jewish  people  were  the  cities  of  the 
Levites.  In  every  tribe  these  Levitical  cities  were  found, 
and  the  means  of  education  for  the  Levitical  office  existed  ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  others  did  not  share  in  the  advantages 
of  instruction  with  the  sons  of  Levi.  After  the  race  of  the 
prophets,  there  arose  also  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  in 
divers  places  both  in  Israel  and  Judah."*  In  the  time  of 
Samuel,  the  prophet,  one  of  these  schools  flourished  at  Nai- 
oth.  Others  were  established  at  Bethel,  Jericho  and  Gilgal. 
Now  whilst  these  schools  were  chiefly  intended  for  training 
such  young  men  as  were  designed  for  the  prophetic  office, 
it  is  not  certain,  as  Howe  remarks  in  regard  to  the  semina- 
ries in  the  Levitical  cities,  that  others  did  not  share  in  their 
advantages ;  for  all  were  not  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
who  passed  through  these  schools,  neither  was  it  limited  to 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  them.  Amos  says :  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I  was  a  herds- 
man and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit :  and  the  Lord  took 
me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.  By  which  he  means  that 
he  had  not  received  a  theological  education  in  one  of  the 
prophetic  seminaries.  And  to  these  seminaries,  or  "  schools, 
devout  persons  repaired  for  instruction  on  the  Sabbathf  and  at 
new  moon  festivals."!  The  number,  however,  either  of 
children  or  adults  (for  it  is  not  essential  to  our  argument 
whether  they  were  children  or  adults)  who  could  avail  them- 
selves of  the  religious  privileges  which  these  schools  af- 
forded, was  comparatively  small.  Those  scholastic  institu- 
tions fell  far  short  of  that  general  system  of  Sabbatical  ed- 

♦  Howe, 
t  Brown. 
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ucation  which  we  enjoy  in  these  days,  and  through  which  so 
many  young  prophets  receive  the  first  impulse  towards  the 
sacred  office  of  the  holy  ministry. 

We  know,  also,  that  Sabbath-schools — schools  in  which 
religious  instruction  was  imparted  on  the  Sabbath-day — 
were  established  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  synagogues; 
and  these  places  of  worship  came  into  existence,  at  least, 
after  the  return  of  the  nation  from  its  captivity.  The  Jews 
assure  us  that  there  were  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  synagogues  at  one  time  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
supposed  that  Ezra  received  a  commission  from  heaven  for 
the  organization  of  synagogues,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  be  made  more  familiar  with  the  law,  and  that  there- 
by the  evils  of  idolatry  might  be  more  effectually  counter 
acted.  And  children  would  not  be  overlooked,  certainly,  in 
the  synagogic,  sabbatical  instructions.  There  could  not  be 
better  subjects  for  instruction.  Nor  could  the  evils  aimed 
at  be  so  effectually  counteracted  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  religious  education  of  the  youth.  For,  if  the  young 
mind  is  brought  early  under  the  influence  of  moral  culture, 
it  "may  be  made  to  produce  anything."  It  is  soft  and 
pliable,  and  is  easily  moulded  into  any  shape.  This  is  just 
what  the  Sabbath-school  of  our  day  aims  to  perform.  It 
endeavors  to  fortify  the  minds  of  youth  against  the  evils 
and  corruptions  that  abound  in  the  world — to  perpetuate 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  prepare  souls  for  glory. 
And  at  no  time  can  this  be  so  effectually  accomplished  as  in 
the  morning  of  life.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

If  we  are  not  allowed  to  say  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Sab- 
bath-school teacher,  we  can  say  that  he  taught  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  Mat.  ix.  35.  "  And  Jesus  went  about  aU  the 
cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom."  We  would  be  very  sorry 
to  say  that  any  man  had  invented  a  way  of  instructing  and 
reclaiming  children  that  was  unJcnoum  to  our  Saviour.  The 
youth  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Jewry  were  taught,  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  to  greater  advantage  on  the  Sabbath 
day  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  by  any  Sabbath-school 
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teacher.  Christ  has  dignified  the  work  of  sabbatical  teach- 
ing, and  none  should  view  it  as  humiliating  or  degrading. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  passage  quoted,  and  others  to 
which  we  might  direct  attention,  refer  to  Christ  merely  as 
a  preacher.  It  is  said  plainly  that  he  both  taught  and 
preached.  He  taught  in  the  synagogue  long  be/ore  he  preached 
in  it.  And  the  interest  which  he  uniformly  manifested  in 
children  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  were  not  neglected 
in  his  synagogic  teachings.  What  did  the  Saviour — ^the 
Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep — mean  when  he  said,  feed  my 
lambs  ?  Unquestionably,  that  they  were  to  be  made  the 
recipients  of  spiritual  knowledge.  And  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  they  would  be  taught  religion  during  the  days  of  the 
week  and  be  neglected  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Indeed,  there  are 
too  many  injunctions  laid  upon  parents,  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
to  attend  to  the  religious  education  of  their  o£&pring,  and 
those  committed  to  their  care,  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  neglect  of  the  Jews  in  the  sabbatical  religious 
culture  of  children. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  Egyptian  schools  (the  earliest  on 
record)  in  which  Moses  and  others  were  educated.  The  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Egyptians  in  science  and  letters  is  well  known 
by  every  reader  in  history. 

The  Greeks  at  a  comparatively  early  period  paid  great 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth.  Five  centuries 
before  Christ,  private  schools,  at  which  children  of  both 
sexes  received  all  the  elements  of  a  modem  education,  were 
established  in  the  principal  cities  of  Greece.  But,  alas! 
the  system  of  Lycurgus  was  one  merely  of  military  train- 
ing; it  possessed  nothing  that  was  calculated  to  expand 
and  elevate  the  human  intellect — ^nothing  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  to  activity  the  noblest  desires,  affections,  and  as- 
pirations of  our  nature.  Two  hundred  years  after  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  in  Greece,  similar  institutions 
were  founded  in  Boman  cities  "for  boys."*  Yet,  there  was 
nothing  in  all  the  scholastic  education  of  antiquity  that 
would  compare  with  that  systematic  course  which  we  now 

*  American  Bnojclopsdia. 
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enjoy.  But  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  argue  that  because 
the  ancient  nations  had  no  organized  system  of  education 
like  that  which  obtains  amongst  us,  that  therefore,  they 
were  entirely  destitute  of  secular  learning.  And  it  is  just 
as  wa&LiT  to  argue  that  because  there  were  no  Sabbath-schools 
corresponding  in  all  their  details  to  that  system  which  now 
obtains  in  Britain,  America,  and  other  places,  that  therefore 
the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  like  noxious  weeds  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard — without  receiving  any  religious  cul- 
ture on  the  Sabbath  day  I 

No  sooner  did  Christianity  dawn  upon  our  world  than  a 
complete  revolution  was  effected,  through  its  influence,  in 
the  scholastic  system  of  education.  We  have  already  seen 
that  our  Saviour  himself  taught  regularly  on  the  Sabbath 
and  other  days  of  the  week  in  the  cities,  villages  and  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews.  In  the  East,  at  an  early  period,  the 
clergy  had  the  control  of  the  education  of  the  young.  Schools 
were  established  for  the  elementary  education  of  such  men 
as  designed  becoming  Christian  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
Catechumens.  These  institutions  flourished  from  the  second 
till  the  fifth  century.  After  this  period,  they  seem  to  have 
declined  greatly,  until  they  finally  gave  way  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical or  church  schools  which  were  established  in  connec- 
tion with  congregations,  and  in  which  proselytes  and  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  received  their  education.  The 
"  Catechetical"  and  "  Catechumenical"  schools  of  this  period 
differed  in  this : — ^In  the  former,  Christianity  was  taught  as 
a  science ;  in  the  latter,  all  the  elements  of  a  popular  educa- 
tion were  inculcated.* 

Schools,  secular  and  religious,  flourished  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany,  at  Armagh,  Clogher,  Canter- 
bury, York,  Westminster,  Paris,  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne, 
Utrecht,  Bremen,  and  many  other  places,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  does  it  not  seem  strange,  if  in 
those  times  the  religious  education  of  children  was  entirely 
confined  to  secular  days  ?  This  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  case. 

*  Bncyclopedia. 
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A  new  impulse  was  given  to  scholastic  education,  of 
every  kind,  in  the  days  of  the  Eeformation.  "In  all  coun- 
tries where  the  Reformation  became  general  it  had  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  schools.  It  had  even  a  considerable 
influence  in  several  Roman  Catholic  countries;  but  its 
effects  were  most  decided  in  Germany,  where  schools  for 
girls  were  founded,  and  instructors  appointed  to  teach  the 
catechism  in  villages ."* 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  modem  Sabbath-schools, 
and  enter  the  arena  of  scholastic  combat.  Many  nations 
claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  present  system  of 
sabbatical  instruction.  Guided  by  such  historical  light  as 
we  possess,  we  shall  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  umpire,  and 
endeavor  to  decide  the  controversy  among  them. 

We  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
Raikes  nor  England  is  entitled  to  the  honor.  Sabbath-schools 
have  been  in  existence  in  Scotland  since  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation from  Popery.  The  first  witness  which  we  call  to 
the  proof  here  is  Ihe  Free  Church  Magazine  for  June,  1844. 
It  says : 

"  The  object  of  the  Free  Church  is  not  the  support  of  a 
sect,  but  the  regeneration  of  Scotland.  For  this  she  pos- 
sesses many  advantages;  and  one  of  these  is,  that  she  has 
at  her  command  an  immense  amounj  of  unpaid  agency.  If 
the  Establishment  had  to  set  agoing  a  sustentation  scheme, 
she  would  have  to  pay  her  collectors.  But  to  the  Free 
Church  the  willing  hearts  and  hands  of  thousands  are  say- 
ing, '  Here  am  I,  send  me.'  The  unpaid  laborers  have  al- 
most all  '*come  out."  Thus,  while  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  ministers  left  the  Establishment,  at  least  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  Sabbath-school  teachers  did  so. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  sap  and  flower  of  congre- 
gations— ^young,  ardent,  intelligent,  full  of  love,  not  easily 
frightened  bv  diflBculties;  and  as  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strained them  to  work  without  wages  before,  they  are  ten 
times  more  ready  to  do  so  now.  For  the  due  employment 
of  these  laborers  the  Church  is  under  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  God. 

"Sabbath-school  teaching  is  of  no  recent  origin  in  Scot- 
land.   The  system  of  Sabbath-school  teaching,  through  the 

♦Ibid. 
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instnimentality  of  "  readers,"  was  devised  and  employed  by 
John  Knox  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  always  been,  to  some  extent,  practiced  in  Scotland  ever 
since.  John  Brown,  the  godly  carrier,  had  in  his  day  a 
Sabbath-school  at  Priesthill.  Even  as  a  modem  system,  it 
was  not  borrowed  from  England,  (as  some  imagine) ;  for 
schools  were  in  existence  at  Glasgow  and  other  places  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century — both  at  an  earlier  date  and 
on  a  better  plan,  than  Robert  Raike's  experiment  at  Glou- 
cester. They  did  not  become  common,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Vital  religion,  and  the  '  godly 
upbringing  of  the  young, '  have  ever  gone  hand  in  hand.  As 
moderatism  rose,  godly  parents  and  school-masters  became 
scarce,  and  accordingly  those  who  were  at  that  time  alive  to 
eternal  realities,  resorted  to  Sabbath-school  teaching  as  a 
means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  ungodliness.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  revival  and  increase  of  Sabbath-schools  in 
Scotland.  Moderatism  and  Sabbath-schools  have  ever  been 
deadly  enemies.  Yet,  though  denounced  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1799,  and  encountering  the  frowns  of  some 
ministers  and  the  cold  looks  of  others,  they  were  attended 
evidently  with  a  blessing  from  on  high.  Every  year  has 
the  system  and  the  blessing  been  increased.  What  God 
has  done  it  should  be  ours  to  own.  The  Sabbath-school  has 
been  a  nursery  for  the  Church,  and  though  an  humble,  yet 
an  honored  means  of  bringing  souls  to  Jesus." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Free  Church  Magazine  in 
1844.  It  is  corroborated  by  many  surrounding  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  pen  of  John  Knox  that  drew  up  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline.  In  that  instrument  it  is  ordained 
that  "  every  several  kirk  have  one  school-master  appointed," 
not  merely  for  the  secular,  but  also  for  the  religious  training 
of  the  youth.  In  the  same  section  it  is  added :  "  K  it  be  in 
the  country  where  the  people  convene  to  the  doctrine  but 
once  in  the  week,  then  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minis- 
ter there  appointed  take  care  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  parish,  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments,  espe- 
cially in  the  Catechism,*  as  we  have  it  now  translated  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Order,  called  the  Order  of  Geneva."  The 
estates  are  earnestly  admonished  not  to  overlook  "the  chief 

*  CalYin'8  Catechism. 
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towns  "  in  the  appointment  of  "  superintendents,"  lest  their 
youth  should  lack  "  the  profound  interpretation  of  Scripture," 
and  it  might  be  long  before  the  "garden  send  forth  many 
plants."  And  again  the  importance  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  of  Scotland  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
words: 

"Of  necessity  it  is  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for 
the  vertuous  education  ana  godly  upbringing  of  the  youth 
of  this  realm,  if  either  ye  now  thirst  unfainedly  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  glorie,  or  yet  desire  the  continuance 
of  his  benefits  to  the  generation  following ;  for  as  the  youth 
must  succeed  to  us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have 
knowlege  and  education  to  profit  and  comfort  that  which 
ought  to  be  most  deare  to  us,  to  wit,  the  kirk  and  spouse  of 
our  Lord  Jesus." 

In  these  quotations  there  is  evidence  suflBcient  to  satisfy 
every  reasonable  mind,  that  schools  for  religious  instruc- 
tion on  the  Sabbath  day,  have  existed  in  Scotland  since  the 
year  1560.  But  we  find  additional  corroboration  in  the 
laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1647  the  Com- 
missioners of  Universities  represented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly that  the  overtures  of  1643  '*  for  the  visitation  of 
schools  and  the  advancement  of  learning  were  very  much 
neglected;"  whereupon,  the  Assembly  recommended  to  "all 
universities  to  be  careful  to  take  account  of  their  scholars 
on  the  Sabbath-day  of  the  sermons  and  of  their  lessons  of  the 
Catechism."* 

But  farther,  in  1799  an  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Ab- 
erdeen was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  respecting 
"  Vagrant  Teachers  and  Sabbath-schools."  This  overture 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  "  inquire  into  the  existing 
laws  which  place  school-masters  and  teachers  of  youth  un- 
der the  inspection  and  control  of  the  established  church,  and 
to  report  to  the  Assembly  a  statement  of  those  laws."  The 
Committee  reported,  that  they  did  "not  judge  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  more  ancient  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  the  church  over  all  schools  and  teach- 
ers of  youth."    The  General  Assembly  as  early  as  the  year 

*  Laws  of  the  Churoli  of  Scotland,  page  163. 
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1665,  claimed  it  as  their  right  that  none  should  be  permitted 
to  teach  publicly  or  privately,  but  such  as  were  tried  by  the 
superintendents,  or  visitors  of  the  kirk,  and  found  quali- 
fied. This  claim  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  was  passed  in  the  year  1567,  and  provided,  that  the 
youth  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  none  be  permitted  to  instruct  the  youth  privately 
or  openly,  but  such  as  shall  have  been  tried  by  the  superin- 
tendents or  visitors  of  the  kirk.* 

Here  then  we  see  that  the  laws  of  1566  were  deemed  ad- 
equate in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  Sabbath-schools  in  1799,  or  in  other  words, 
that  Baike's  plan  which  had  been  in  operation  for  eight  or 
nine  years  had  not  suggested  to  the  Scottish  Assembly  any 
improvement  in  the  "  more  ancient "  laws  regarding  reli- 
gious instruction  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

We  shall  now  come  down  to  about  the  year  1707.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bev.  John  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Lang- 
ton,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  for  saying,  that  Sabbath-schools 
were  known  to  exist  in  Glasgow  and  other  places  at  this 
time,  and  that  Baikes  admitted  that  he  was  not  their  found- 
er.    Writing  in  18S7,  Dr.  Brown  says : 

*^  The  name  of  Baikes  will  long  be  remembered  through- 
out future  ages  with  veneration  and  gratitude,  as  a  distin- 
guished benefactor,  not  only  of  his  native  country,  but  of 
uie  human  race.  Though  not  the  founder  of  Sabbath-schools, 
strictly  speaking,  as  he  himself  mentions  in  very  modest  terms 
in  a  letter  to  m'.  Fox,  July  Vith,  1787,  and  as  is  asserted  by 
his  able  and  excellent  biographer,  and  by  the  Sabbath-school  So- 
ciety, he  was  honored  to  be  the  instrument  of  introducing 
them  into  England,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their 
having  existed  previously  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island."  Dr.  Brown  adds :  "  My  ven- 
erable firiend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bums  of  the  Barony  rarish 
Glasgow,  now  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  wrote  to  me 
in  a  letter  dated  12th  Mav  1826,  '  I  remember  that  in  1782 
the  Sabbath-schools  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  Barony  Parish, 
were  established,  and  I  believe  they  were  begun  before  we 
had  received  the  information  of  what  was  done  by  Mr. 

*  Laws  of  the  Chmoh  of  SooUand,  page  873. 
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Baikes.  I  know  I  regularly  attended  those  in  the  Caltonin 
1782.'  And  immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  ser- 
mon,* I  received  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Ulbster,  Baronet,  in  which  he  mentioned  th^t  a  school-master 
at  Banchory,  Devinick,  in  Aberdeenshire,  established  a  Sab- 
bath-school as  far  back  as  1782,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  schools  at  Gloucester.  But  the  principal  &cts  on 
which  I  rest  my  opinion  of  the  prior  existence  of  the  Scot- 
tish schools  are  the  following : 

'•  In  the  year  1829, 1  happened  to  mention  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Chartres,  merchant  in  Berwick,  and  lately  mayor,  the  ^n- 
eral  impression  which  prevailed  in  England  that  Mr.  Baikes 
was  the  founder  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  that  he  had 
commenced  them  in  the  end  of  1781,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1782.  He  said  that  it  was  a  mistake,  for  he  knew  of  a  school 
which  had  been  taught  at  Norham  before  the  schools  of 
Mr.  Baikes,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  minister  of  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  congregation ;  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  old  persons  who  had  attended  it.  And 
upon  my  begging  him  to  procure  for  me  the  particular  in- 
formation respecting  that  school,  he  put  into  my  hands,  a 
short  time  after,  the  following  letter : — 

Norham,  Nov.  6, 1829. 

Mr.  Chartres,  Sir: — At  your  request  I  have  made 
enquiry  about  the  Sabbath-schooL  I  went  to  Bobert  Bobi- 
son,  but  he  could  not  remember  of  being  there ;  but  his  wife 
told  me  that  she  attended  some  time,  but  could  not  say  ex- 
actly at  what  age.  I  went  to  her  brother  Bobert  Hall,  he 
told  me  he  was  there  when  it  commenced ;  he  was  then 
about  nine  years  of  age,  and  is  at  present  near  eighty-two 
years  old.  According  to  his  account  it  will  be  full  seventy- 
two  years  ago.  I  have  had  information  from  tioo  others,  who 
gave  me  the  same  account.        I  am  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Jakbs  Gilchrist. 

"  This  important  document  proves  the  existence  of  the 
Scottish  Presbvterian  Sabbath-schools  in  1767,  or  twenty- 
four  years  berore  those  of  Mr.  Baikes ;  but  I  delayed  the 
publishing  of  it  till  I  received,  a  few  days  ago,  an  unexpected 

*  <*  The  Tesiimonj  of  Ezperienoe  to  the  Neoessitj  and  UtUitj  of  Sab- 
bath-8ohool8,"  delirered  in  St.  Andrews  Choroh,  Edinbnrg,  on  the  28th  of 
Blaj,  1826,  on  behalf  of  the  Edinbnrg  Gratis  Sabbath-sohool  Sooietjr,  and 
of  the  Sabbathrschool  Union  for  Scotland/ 
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testimony  to  the  establisliment  of  another  school  at  a  more 
early  period  in  a  Scottish  parish  near  to  Norham,  which,  if 
it  did  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Morrison  the  idea  of  his  school, 
might  probably  stimulate  him  to  his  labours  of  love  among 
the  young  of  his  congregation.  The  parish  to  which  I  refer 
was  that  of  Simprin,  the  scene  of  the  early  laoors  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  successor,  the  pious  Mr.  David  Landert,  a  native 
of  my  own  parish,  taught  for  a  long  time  a  Sabbath-school, 
which  was  celebrated  throughout  Berwickshire  for  its  blessed 
effects.  I  have  not  ascertained  the  particular  year  in  which 
he  began  it,  but  as  he  succeeded  Mr.  Boston  soon  after  his 
translation  to  Ettrick  in  1707,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
it  might  not  be  long  afterwards.  One  of  my  elders,  Peter 
Lillie,  a  respectable  individual  in  humble  life,  and  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  informs  me,  that  about  sixty  years  ago 
he  lodged  for  some  months  with  an  aged  widow  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Simprin,  who  used  often  to  speak  of  the  good  which 
Mr.  Landert  had  communicated  to  the  younff  for  many  years 
by  his  Sabbath-school.  And  he  mentions  that  when  he  be- 
gan business  at  Coburn,  in  the  Parish  of  Dunse,  three  years 
afterwards,  an  exceedingly  well  informed  and  serious  Chris- 
tian of  the  name  of  John  Fairbairn,  then  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  used  often  to  come  to  his  shop,  and  talkea  of  the 
benefit  which  ho  had  derived  from  the  school  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years- of  age ;  and  he  gave  my  elder  a 
reading  of  some  books  which  he  got  from  Mr.  Landert  when 
he  attended  it.  I  may  add,  that  John  Fairbairn's  daughter, 
who  resides  in  a  neighboring  parish,  rather  more  than  three 
miles  ft"om  my  house,  confirms  this  statement ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  early  existence  of  many  other  schools." 

This  testimony  of  Dr.  Brown  is  most  conclusive.  But  it 
is  questionable  whether  Raikes  is  entitled  even  to  the  honor 
of  introducing  Sabbath-schools  into  England.  The  follow- 
ing statement  appeared  in  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate, 
which  is  published  at  Auburn,  New  York,  sometime  during 
the  summer  of  1860 : — 

"It  is  now  definitely  known  that  a  Sabbath  school  was 
originated  in  England,  as  early  as  1688,  by  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Alleine,  author  of  the  '  Alarm  to  the  Unoonverted,'  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Raikes'  school.'' 
There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  above  dates,  for  Joseph 
Alleine  was  bom  in  the  year  16SS,  and  died  in  the  thirty 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  or  in  the  year  1668,  that  is  one  hun* 
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dred  and  fourteen  years  before  Baikes  established  his  school 
at  Gloucester.* 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  life  of  Alleine  to  find 
something  corroborative  of  the  statement  made  in  the  New- 
York  paper,  and  after  duly  weighing  the  evidence  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  its  correctness.  The  following  are 
our  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion :  Alleine  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  eminent  piety.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oidbrd,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  "Scholar"  of  Corpus  Ckristi  College. 
His  zeal  for  religion  appeared  to  have  developed  itself  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  age.  About  this  time  he  was  found 
to  engage  diligently  in  private  prayer.  He  had  an  eye  sin- 
gle to  the  divine  glory,  and  labored  most  assiduously  to  pro- 
mote it.  In  October,  1655,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  a 
most  pious  and  amiable  lady.  About  two  years  afterwards, 
his  wife  and  he  rented  a  house  in  Taunton,  and  established 
a  boarding  and  day-school,  "  hoping  "  to  make  themselves 
more  useful.  He  catechised  the  scholars,  of  whom  there 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty,  once  or  twice  each  week,  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  biographer  says :  "  His  Lord's- 
days  work  was  great.  In  his  repetitions  in  public,  as  well 
as  catechising,  his  own  family  came  all  in  their  turns,  to 
answer  in  the  congregation,  both  scholars  and  servants."  It 
can  hardly  be  suppose  that  such  a  man  under  such  circum- 
stances would  allow  the  Sabbath  to  pass  over  without  com- 
municating religious  instructions  to  the  youth  committed  to 
his  care.  And  the  week-day,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
Sabbath-day  school. 

In  addition  we  have  the  following  statement  in  PutnatrCs 
Some  Uncychpoedia,  taken  from  the  North  of  Scotland  (Ga- 
zette :  "  Sabbath-schools  were  partially  in  operation  previous 
to  the  great  effort  of  Mr.  Baikes,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Miss  Walker,  a  Quaker  lady  of  Tottenham,  near  London, 
and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  wife  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire." 

With  this  cumulative  testimony  to  the  contrary,  we  can 

*  We  would  rather  saj  that  if  a  school  was  established  by  Alleine,  it 
most  have  been  about  1658,  or  124  years  before  the  Raiket  experiment. 
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no  longer  accord  to  Bobert  Baikes  the  honor  of  having  in- 
stituted Sabbath-Bchools  in  England,  yet  his  name  is  worthy 
of  a  grateful  remembrance  for  having  given  a  new  impulse 
to  a  system  so  fraught  with  blessing  to  the  church  and  the 
world. 

Robert  Baikes  was  the  son  of  a  printer  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  weekly  newspaper  entitled,  the  Gloucester  Jour- 
naif  published  in  Gloucester,  England.  He  was  bom  in 
Gloucester  in  the  year  1785,  and  died  April  5th,  1811,  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age.  "  He  was  brought  up  to  the  occu- 
pation of  a  printer,  and  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  and 
publishing  of  the  journal  first  owned  and  published  by  his 
fisither."  The  circumstances  which  led  him  to  establish  Sab- 
bath-schools in  his  native  town  are  well  known.  Let  him 
relate  them  himself.  In  a  letter  written  to  Col.  Townly,  of 
Lancashire,  he  says : 

"  Gloucester,  Nov.  25,  1788. 

''Sir: — ^My  friend,  the  Mayor,  has  just  communicated  to 
me  the  letter  which  you  have  honored  him  with,  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath-schools.  The  beginning  of 
this  scheme  was  entirely  owin^  to  accident.  Some  business 
leading  me  one  morning  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed  in 
the  pin  manufactory,)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  con- 
cern at  seeing  a  group  of  children,  wretchedlv  ragged,  at 
play  in  the  streets.  I  asked  an  inhabitant  whether  those 
children  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  town,  and  lamented 
their  misery  and  idleness.  '  Ah !  sir,'  said  the  woman  to 
whom  I  was  speaking,  '  could  you  take  a  view  of  this  part 
of  the  town  on  a  Sabbath,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed ; 
for  then  the  street  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  these  wretches, 
who,  released  on  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their 
time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and 
swearing  in  a  manner  so  horrid  as  to  convey  to  any  serious 
mind  an  idea  of  hell,  rather  than  any  other  place.  We  have 
a  worthy  clergyman,'  said  she,  '  minister  of  our  parish,  who 
has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but  upon  the  Ssibbath,  they 
are  idl  given  up  to  follow  their  inclinations,  without  restraint, 
as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned  themselves,  have  no  idea 
of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children  principles  to 
which  they  themselves  are  entire  strangers.' 

"  This  conversation  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be,  at 
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least,  a  harmless  attempt,  if  it  were  productive  of  no  good, 
should  some  little  plan  be  formed  to  check  this  deplorable 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  I  then  inquired  of  the  woman 
if  there  were  any  decent,  well-disposed  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  kept  schools  for  teaching  to  read.  I  presently 
was  directed  to  four.  To  these  I  applied,  and  made  an 
agreement  with  them  to  receive  as  many  children  as  I  should 
send  upon  the  Sabbath,  whom  they  were  to  instruct  in  read- 
ing, and  in  the  church  catechism.  For  this,  I  engaged  to 
pay  them  each  a  shilling  for  their  day's  employment-  The 
women  seemed  pleased  with  the  proposal.  1  then  waited  on 
the  clergyman  before  mentioned,  and  imparted  to  him  my 
plan.  He  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  he  en- 
gaged to  knd  his  assistance,  by  going  round  to  the  schools 
on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  to  examine  the  progress  that  was 
made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  decorum  among  such  a  set 
of  little  heathens. 

"  This,  sir,  was  the  commencement  of  the  plan.  It  is  now 
about  three  years  since  we  began,  and  I  could  wish  you 
were  here  to  make  inquiry  into  the  effect.  A  woman  who 
lives  in  a  lane  where  I  had  fixed  a  school,  told  me  some 
time  ago,  that  the  place  was  quite  a  heaven  upon  Sabbaths, 
compared  to  what  it  used  to  be.  The  numbers  who  have 
learned  to  read  and  say  their  catechism  are  so  great  that  I 
am  astonished  at  it.  Upon  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  mis- 
tresses take  their  scholars  to  church,  a  place  into  which 
neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  ever  entered,  with  a  view 
to  the  glory  of  God.  But  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
within  this  month,  these  little  ragamuffins  have  in  great 
numbers  taken  into  their  heads  to  frequent  the  early  morn- 
ing prayers,  which  are  held  every  morning  at  the  cathedral, 
at  seven  o'clock.  I  believe  there  were  near  fifty  this  morn- 
ing. They  assemble  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mistresses, 
and  walk  before  her  to  church,  two  and  two  in  as  much  or- 
der as  a  company  of  soldiers.  I  am  generally  at  church, 
and  after  service  they  all  come  around  me  to  make  their 
bow ;  and  if  any  animosity  have  arisen,  to  make  their  com- 
plaint. 

"  The  great  principle  I  inculcate,  is,  to  be  kind  and  good 
natured  to  each  other ;  not  to  provoke  one  another ;  to  be 
dutiful  to  their  parents ;  not  to  offend  God  by  cursing  and 
swearing ;  and  such  little  plain  precepts  as  all  may  compre- 
hend.      ♦  *♦♦*♦* 

"  With  regard  to  the  rules  adopted,  I  only  require  that 
they  come  to  the  school  on  Sabbath  as  clean  as  possible. 
Many  were  at  first  deterred  because  they  wantea  decent 
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clothing,  but  I  could  not  undertake  to  supply  this  defect.  I 
argued,  therefore,  if  yon  can  loiter  about,  without  shoes, 
and  in  a  ragged  coat,  you  may  as  well  come  to  school,  and 
learn  what  may  tend  to  your  good  in  that  garb.  I  reject 
none  on  that  looting.  AH  that  I  require  are  clean  hands, 
clean  face,  and  the  hair  combed ;  if  you  have  no  clean  shirt, 
come  in  that  which  you  have  on.  The  want  of  decent  ap- 
parel at  first  kept  great  numbers  at  a  distance,  but  they  now 
Degin  to  grow  wiser,  and  all  are  pressing  to  learn.  I  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  procure  places  for  some  that  were  de- 
serving, which  has  been  of  great  use.  You  will  imderstand 
that  these  children  are  from  six  years  old  to  twelve  and 
fourteen.  Boys  and  girls  above  this  age,  who  have  been 
totally  undisciplined,  are  generally  too  refractory  for  this 
government.  A  reformation  in  societv  seems  to  me  only 
practicable  by  establishing  notices  of  auty  and  practicable 
habits  of  order  and  decorum  at  an  early  stage. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir, 
"  Yours,  &c., 

"R  Raizes." 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  no  less  than  three  thousand 
children  received  their  education  in  Raikes'  schools  at 
Gloucester,  and  after  visiting  the  city  and  county  jaols,  he 
only  found  one  *  of  these  that  had  been  guilty  of  criminal- 
ity. And  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  have  met  with,  so 
far,  that  convinces  me  that  they  were  much  more  than  sec- 
ular or  literary  schools  which  Raikes  established.  They 
were  far  less  of  a  religious  kind  than  the  parochial  schools 
of  Scotland  which  were  established  by  the  Reformers.  It 
is  said,  *'that  the  time  of  th«  pupils  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied principally  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  in  a 
few  instances  to  do  accounts."  Children  were  taught  to  write 
in  many  schools  in  the  British  Isles,  within  the  memory  of 
the  writer,  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Shortly  after  Raikes  established  his  school  at  Gloucester, 
other  schools  were  founded  in  different  places.  Many  of 
them  soon  declined  for  want  of  support.  Their  straitened 
circumstances  led  to  the  establishment,  in  1785,  of  the  "Sab- 
bath-school Society,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote,  * 

*  Lancaster  says  **  none.** 
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by  correspondence  and  pecuniary  assistance,  the  establish- 
ment of  Sabbath-schools  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry.  A 
preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the  British  Metropolis  to 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  society  for  establishing  and  promoting  Sabbath-schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  was  then 
adopted,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  of  September 
and  an  institution  formed,  entitled,  "  A  Society  for  the  Sup- 
port and  Encouragement  of  Sabbath-schools  in  the  Different 
Counties  in  England^  The  formation  of  this  society  proved 
highly  beneficial — it  inspired  public  confidence — quickened 
public  benevolence  and  stimulated  the  people  to  greater  zeal 
and  activity.  The  Bishops  did  not  think  the  work  beneath 
their  notice.  They  lent  a  helping  hand,  ''and  cast  the 
weight  of  their  mitres  into  the  scale  of  the  good  cause." 
Honorable  mention  may  be  made  in  this^onnection,  of  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Uandaff,  and  the  deans  of  Canter- 
bury and  Lincoln.  So  mighty  was  the  impulse  that  the 
moral  "  Archimedes "  gave  to  the  work  of  Sabbatical  in- 
struction, and  so  great  was  the  increase  of  the  schools,  that 
it  is  thought  that  no  less  than  250,000  children  were  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  them  at  the  close  of  1786. 

The  schools  were  conducted  at  first  on  the  "  paid  system." 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Sabbath- 
school  Society  expended  in  salaries  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  expense  was  not  the  worst  feature 
of  the  case.  It  was  thought  that  teachers  who  performed 
so  much  work  for  so  much  pay  lacked  both  mterest  and  zeal. 
A  writer  in  the  Sabbath-school  Repository  says :  "  If  we 
were  asked,  whose  name  stood  next  to  that  of  Robert  Baikes 
in  the  annals  of  Sabbath-schools,  we  should  say,  the  person 
who  first  came  forward,  and  voluntarily  proflfered  his  exer- 
tions, his  time  and  his  talents,  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
and  the  poor ;  since  an  imitation  of  his  example  has  been 
the  great  cause  of  the  present  flourishing  state  of  these  in- 
.stitutions,  and  of  all  that  future  additional  increase  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  At  what  precise  period  this 
was  first  introduced,  does  not  appear,  or  when  it  commenced, 
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80  that  the  award  of  this  second  honor  is  reserved  for  the 
decision  of  the  last  day.  About  the  year  1800,  this  plan 
became  very  general  throughout  the  kingdom." 

Sabbatical  instruction  in  a  systematic  though  secular-re- 
ligious way,  generally  prevailed  throughout  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Almost  every  city,  town 
and  village  became  enlisted  in  it.  **  Still  there  was  one 
thiuG^  wanting  to  raise  the  system  to  the  highest  degree  of  effi* 
ciency,  and  that  was  union."  It  was  thought  that  if  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  good  and  laudable  work  would 
only  unite  their  counsels  and  labors  and  put  forth  a  com- 
bined and  united  effort  it  would  greatly  aid  the  cause.  At 
length,  after  considerable  conversation  on  the  subject  a  pub* 
lie  meeting  was  held,  July  8d;  1808,  in  the  school-rooms 
connected  with  the  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  and  "  1  he  Sah- 
lath'School  Union,^^  was  formed.  The  following  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union : 

1.  The  objects  of  this  Union  shall  be — First,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  Sabbath-school  teachers,  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  greater  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  religious  education. 
Secondly,  by  mutual  communication  to  improve  the  meth- 
ods of  mstruction.  Thirdly,  to  ascertain  those  situations 
where  Sabbath-schools  are  most  needed,  and  promote  their 
establishment.  Fourthly,  to  supply  the  books  and  station- 
ery suited  for  Sabbath-schools,  at  reduced  prices.  In  car- 
rying these  objects  into  effect,  this  Society  shall  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  private  concerns  of  Sabbath-schools. 

2.  This  Union  shall  consist  of  the  ministers  and  teachers 
of  those  Sabbath-schools  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  whose 
conductors  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  who 
have  subscribed  during  the  preceding  ^ear,  endine  March 
8l8t,  to  either  of  the  metropolitan  Auxiliaries  not  less  than 
5s  per  annum,  together  with  individual  subscribers  to  this 
Union  of  a  like  amount.  A  donation  of  ten  guineas  at  one 
time  shall  constitute  the  donor  a  member  for  me. 

8.  The  afibirs  and  funds  of  this  Union  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  general  Committed,  consisting  of  a  President, 
the  Treasurer,  the  Secretaries,  and  twenty  members,  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  together  with  representatives  from 
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the  oommittee  of  eaoli  metropolitan  Auxiliary ;  each  met- 
ropolitan Auxiliaiy  having  not  less  than  600  teachers  con- 
nected therewith  to  send  one  representative,  and  an  addi- 
tional representative  for  every  500  additional  teachers  so 
connected.  The  Committee  thus  constituted  shall  meet  once 
in  each  month,  or  oftener  if  requisite,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  be  fixed  by  themselves— 3/if;c  members  to  form  a 
quorum.  A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  five  members 
communicating  their  request  in  writing  to  the  Secretaries. 
The  Oommittee  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

4.  Country  Sabbath-school  Unions,  annually  subscribing 
and  reporting  to  this  Society,  may  be  aided  as  the  Committee 
shall  judge  expedient. 

6.  Three  auditors  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  examine 
the  balance-sheet  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  report  the 
result  of  such  examination  to  the  annual  meeting. 

6.  An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  shall  be  held  in 
April  or  May,  when  the  reports  of  the  Committee  and  Audi- 
tors shall  be  read,  and  the  President,  Treasurer,  Secretaries, 
Committee  and  Auditors  elected.  Special  meetings  of  the 
members  may  be  called  by  the  Committee,  or  by  a  requisi- 
tion in  writing  signed  by  not  less  than  250  members,  and 
stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  shall  be  held  within 
one  month  after  the  receipt  of  tne  requisition. 

7.  All  meetings  of  this  Union  shall  be  opened  with  prayer. 

This  Union  also  exerted  a  most  happy  influence.  It 
breathed  new  life  into  the  schools,  whilst  it  scrupulously 
abstained  from  all  interference  with  their  internal  manage- 
ment and  arrangements.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  man  can 
perfect  his  plans  at  once.  The  Union  was  crippled  in  its 
efforts  and  was  seriously  affected  in  its  interests  from  want 
of  method.  This  want  was  soon  felt,  and  it  led  to  the  pub- 
lication, in  1806,  of  "A  Plan  for  the  Formation  and  Regu- 
lation of  Sabbath-schools." 

London  was  now  the  grand  centre  from  which  Unions 
radiated  in  every  direction.  In  a  short  time  Unions  were 
formed  in  many  places  and  yielded  much  fhut:  they  es- 
tablished schools  in  destitute  regions  in  cities,  rural  districts 
and  country  villages. 

Modem  Sabbath-schools,  we  believe,  were  instituted  in 
Ireland  about  the  year  1798,  but  the  "  Sabbath-school  Society 
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far  IrelancC^  was  not  formed  until  1809.  The  last  was, 
therefore,  the  "  Jubilbb  Ybab"  of  the  society.  Its  "  funda- 
mental principles"  are :  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
facilitate  the  conducting  of  Sabbath-schools  in  Ireland — ^by 
disseminating  the  most  approved  plans  for  the  management 
of  such  schools — ^by  supplying  them  with  suitable  books, 
and  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  extracts,  without 
note  or  comment — either  gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices. 
It  pledges  itself  not  to  assume  any  control  over  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  it — ^nor  use 
any  interference  in  their  concerns,  than  that  of  kind  ad- 
monition and  advice — nor  disseminate  amongst  the  schools 
any  book  relating  to  religious  instruction,  except  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  first  modem  Sabbath-school  that  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  Asia  was  established  by  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries in  Ceylon,  June  4, 1815. 

In  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  London  Sabbath-sohool 
Union  for  1818,  we  are  told  that  Sabbath-schools  were 
then  in  successful  operation  in  Bordeaux  and  La  Garde, 
near  Montauban,  France;  also,  in  Holland,  in  Rotter- 
dam and  Zeist;  also,  in  Sidney,  Bichmond,  and  seven 
other  places  mentioned  in  New  South  Wales.^  And,  in 
addition  to  the  Union  in  Canada,  we  are  informed  in  the 
Beport  for  1860  of  the  same,  society,  that  there  is  a  Union 
in  South  Australia  and  another  in  Victoria — ^and  that  Sab- 
bath-schools have  been  established  in  Cuba,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  at  Calle  Victoria,  Co- 
quimbo,  and  Loto.  They  are  numerous  in  India,  China, 
and  other  places. 

We  regret  deeply,  that  with  all  our  efforts  to  obtain 
them,  we  are  not  in  the  possession  of  such  statistical  tables 
as  will  enable  us  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  progress 
of  Sabbath-schools  in  those  countries  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. We  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  made  up 
by  some  one  else.  In  the  meantime,  we  present  such  statistics 
as  we  could  obtain.    In  1837,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
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Sabbath-schools  of  Qreat  Britain  alone  was  one  million,  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  ninety. 
But,  with  Ireland  and  the  colonies,  they  amounted  to  about 
two  millions.  The  Beport  of  the  Glasgow  Union  for  1836 
shows  that  there  were  then  25,000  children  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  that  city.  In  1860  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  with  a  population  of  170,000  souls,  there 
were  160  Sabbath-schools,  taught  by  1800  teachers  and 
attended  by  18,000  pupils,  of  whom  8,000  were  young 
men  and  women,  and  about  15,000  under  14  years  of  age. 

In  regard  to  the  progress  of  Sabbath-schools  in  England 
we  have  any  amount  of  statistics,  but  they  are  given  in  such 
a  confused  way  that  it  is  impossible  almost  to  give  anything 
but  the  aggregate.  Id  the  last  Annual  Beport  of  the  Lon- 
don Sabbath-school  union  we  have  immense  columns  of 
figures,  but  they  are  not  footed  up.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  the  best  of  these  and  oth^r  tables.  In  1855,  the  num- 
ber of  Sabbath-school  children  in  England  was  2,369,039 ; 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  Welsh  children  who 
attended  the  Sabbath-schools,  the  total  is  about  2,407,642.* 
England  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  education,  until  about  the  year  1818,  when  Lord 
Brougham  became  its  warm  and  strenuous  advocate.  When 
the  educational  returns  of  that  year,  and  those  of  1838, 
which  were  obtained  through  Lord  Kerry,  are  compared 
with  the  returns  of  Mr.  Mann,  in  1851,  the  progress  of  sab- 
batical instruction  is  such  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  ''godly  upbringing  of  the 
young." 

In  1818,  when  the  population  of  England  amounted  to 
11,642,683,  there  were  19,230  day-schools,  with  674,888 
scholars,  or  one  in  every  17.25  of  the  population ;  and 
6,468  Sabbath-schools,  with  477,225  scholars,  or  one  in 
24.40  of  the  population. 

In  1833,  when  the  population  was  estimated  at  14,400,000, 
there  were  88,971  day-schools,  with  1,276,947  scholars,  or 
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one  in  11.27 ;  and  16,828  Sabbath-schools,  with  1,548,890 
scholars,  or  one  in  9,28. 

In  1851,  when  the  population  was  17,927,609,  there  were 
46,042  day-schools,  with  2,144,378  scholars,  or  one  in  8.36; 
and  23,514  Sabbath-schools,  with  2,407,642  scholars,  or  one 
in  7.46. 

These  figures  make  the  progress  of  Sabbath-schools  in 
England  to  appear  almost  fabulous.  Their  increase  has 
been  nearly  ten  times  greater,  in  proportion,  than  that  of 
the  population.  The  population  only  increased  fifty-four 
per  cent,  between  1818  and  1851,  whilst  the  increase  of 
Sabbath-schools  was  about  504  per  cent.  And  yet,  much 
has  to  be  done  for  the  youth  of  England.  In  1851,  accord- 
ing to  a  little  work  entitled,  **  The  Census  and  Sabbath- 
schools,"  the  youthful  population  of  the  country  amounted 
to /our  millions,  nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand^  six  hundred 
and  ninety-six.  There  being,  children  under  5  years  of  age, 
2,348,107;  above  5,  and  under  10,  2,092,359;  between  8 
and  7  years,  1,765,420, — (Of  this  latter,  the  proportion  of 
working-class  children  is  estimated  to  be,  1,324,065,) — ^while 
the  number  between  3  and  15,  is  4,908,696, — (of  which  the 
proportion  of  working-class  children  is  estimated  to  be, 
3,681,522.)  Of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  there 
were  at  work,  599,829 ;  between  the  same  ages  at  school, 
2,046,848 ;  between  the  same  ages  neither  at  work  nor  at 
school,  2,262,019.    Total,  4,908,696. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  strike  those  who  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  statistics  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that 
is,  that  there  are  generally  more  scholars  in  the  Sabbath 
than  in  the  day-schools.  We  had  formed  erroneous  con- 
clusions on  this  subject.  We  had  supposed  the  reason  to 
be  that  they  were  earning  a  livelihood  for  themselves.  So 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  above  figures  have  disabused 
our  minds  on  this  subject.  The  number  at  work  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  only  a  little  more  than  the  one-fifth 
of  those  who  are  receiving  secular  instruction. 

Another  thing  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  total  num* 
ber  of  children  in  England,  proper,  who  attend  Sabbath- 
schools,  is  2,369,039,  only  935,892  of  them  attend  schools 
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connected  with  the  Established  Church.  "  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  the  poor  go  to  the  church  day- 
Bchool  and  to  the  dissenting  Sabbath-school.  The  real  reason 
of  the  success  of  dissenting  Sabbath-schools  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  English,  lies  in  the  &ct,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  dissenting  bodies  is  better  adapted  to  lay  agency, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  Sabbath-school,  than  that  of  the 
church  is."* 

We  will  mention  another  fistct  in  connection  with  this 
educational  census  of  1851,  it  reveals  to  us  that  there  are 
818,135  teachers  employed  in  giving  instruction  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or,  in  other  words,  that  every  fifty-sixth  person  in 
England  and  Wales  is  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  that 
there  is  one  teacher  for  about  every  seven  children,  "as 
gratifying  a  circumstance  as  it  is  marvelous." 

We  had  intended  to  present  some  minor  statistics,  but  we 
have  exceeded  our  limits.  Let  the  following  suffice : — In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  consisting  of  88  min- 
isters, 108  churches,  and  9,500  communicants,  there  are 
1,445  teachers,  and  14,100  scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school. 

Under  the  care  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  there 
are  4,476  Sabbath-schools,  and  454,183  scholars. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Ireland.  In  1815,  six  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  Sabbath-school  Society  for  Ireland,  with  a 

population  of ,  there  were  only  252  schools, 

with  25,000  children,  under  the  care  of  the  Union. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1847,  when  the  population  of  the 
country  amoxmted  to  8,175,288,  the  Union  had  under  its 
care  2,982  schools,  245,608  scholars,  and  22,720  gratuitous 
teachers. 

In  1852  the  statistics  were  as  follows : — (the  population 
being  6,515,794,  being  1,659,444  less  than  in  1847— so  much 
for  the  ravages  of  the  famine,)  schools  3,056,  scholars 
222,628,  with  19,712  gratuitous  teachers.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars,  this  year,  135,048  were  reported  to  be  read- 
ing the  Bible  or  Testament,  and  58,210  to  be  adults  above 
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the  age  of  15.  Of  222,628  scholars,  only  84,136  were  re- 
ceiving instructions  in  week-day  schools,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  100,000  of  them  did  not  attend  daily 
schools,  and  that  many  of  them  were  dependent  entirely  on 
the  Sabbath-school  for  their  education. 

In  1856,  (population  the  same  as  in  1852,)  there  were 
2,851  schools,  containing  213,909  scholars,  and  19,677  gra- 
tuitous teachers.  About  100,000  of  the  scholars  did  not 
attend  week-day  schools. 

From  the  report  of  this  society  for  1860,  we  learn  that  in 
the  Province  of  Ulster,  with  a  population  of  2,004,289,  there 
are  1,823  schools,  179,388  scholars,  and  15,739  gratuitous 
teachers ;  in  Leinster,  with  a  population  of  1,667,771,  there 
are  412  schools,  29,864  scholars,  and  2,928  gratuitous 
teachers ;  in  Munster,  with  a  population  of  1,831,817,  there 
are  253  schools,  12,463  scholars,  and  1,410  gratuitous 
teachers ;  and  in  Connaught,  with  a  population  of  1,011,917, 
there  are  198  schools,  8,953  scholars,  and  796  gratuitous 
teachers.  There  are  26  Sabbath-schools  in  Connaught  under 
the  care  of  the  Mission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  aggregate,  the  population  amounts 
to  6,515,794,  the  schools  to  2,686,  scholars  to  230,668,  and 
the  gratuitous  teachers  to  20,873.  Of  the  total  number  of 
scholars,  151,315  were  reported  to  be  reading  the  Bible  or 
Testament,  69,909  to  be  adults  above  the  age  of  15.  Re- 
turns from  2,222  schools  show,  that  84,703  scholars  in  these 
schools  were  receiving  instruction  in  week-day  schools.  And 
taking  these  as  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  remaining  464 
schools,  from  which  no  return  was  received,  it  is  estimated 
that  of  230,668  scholars,  only  102>499  were  receiving  in* 
struction  in  week-day  schools,  thus  leaving  128,169  attend- 
ing Sabbath-schools  only. 

The  Union  felt  the  blessed  influences  of  the  ^^  Irish  Be^ 
vival"  of  1859.  For  there  were  no  less  than  128  schools 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  year.  In  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  where  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  more  visibly 
manifested,  there  was  an  increase  of  29  schools,  16,329 
scholars,  and  1,889  teachers. 
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Modern  Sabbath  sohools  are  of  very  recent  origin  in 
France*.  It  is  only  about  nine  or  ten  years  since  "  the 
Sabbath'School  idea  became  so  far  familiar  and  popular  in 
France,  that  a  small  committee  was  organized  in  Paris  for 
their  introduction  and  improvement."  Since  that  time^ 
Sabbath-schools  have  made  considerable  progress,  especially 
in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  only  ''about  1600  Protestant  assemblies,  or 
authorizations  for  worship,"  in  all  France,  a  great  many  of 
which  are  of  doubtful  othodoxy.  But,  by  the  Mthful, 
pious  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Monods  and  Grandpierres, 
evangelical  religion  has  flourished  greatly  within  the  last 
few  years.  There  are  at  present  in  Paris,  says  the  Christian 
Press  for  June,  1860,  19  Protestant  churches  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  97  Protestant  clergymen,  and  2,500  children  regidarly 
attending  Protestant  Sabbath-schools. 

Sabbath-schools  have  been  established  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  and  many  other  places  on  the 
Continent,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them  beyond  the  mere 
feet  of  their  existence.  We  have  the  authority  of  New- 
combe  for  stating  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  in  Greece, 
issued  an  order,  some  years  since,  requiring  all  common- 
school  masters  to  hold  a  school  on  the  Sabbath,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures. 

In  noticing  the  progress  of  Sabbath-schools  in  Europe, 
there  is  one  feet  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Sabbath-school  gave  birth  to  the  Bible  Society. 
It  is  said  there  did  not  exist  any  Bible  Society  until  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  180^ 
which  had  for  its  sole  object  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  among  the  people 
generally.  A  society  entitled  the  "  French  Bible  Society," 
was  formed  in  France  in  1792,  but  it  did  not  accomplish 
much  and  was  dissolved  in  1808.  There  bad  been  an  as- 
sociation also  in  London  for  several  years,  whose  object  it 

*  For  a  more  extensive  aocoont  of  French  and  Parisian  Sabbath-schools, 
see  Appendix  to  the  Forty  second  Report  of  tke  New  York  Sabiulth- 
80B00L  Uviov. 
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was  to  supply  soldiers  and  sailors  with  the  Scriptures. 
But  neither  of  these  was  so  wide  in  its  range  or  its  object 
as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  following 
circumstance  led  to  its  formation:  Shortly  after  Sabbath- 
schools  were  established  in  Wales,  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  committee  of  Sabbath-school 
teachers  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  by  which  Bibles  might  be  procured  for  the  supply 
of  the  schools.  This  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Bible 
Society,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  British  and  Foreign 
was  founded.  And  the  Bible  Society,  grateful  for  the  useful 
suggestion,  has  made  the  Sabbath-school  one  of  the  honored 
instrumentalities  by  which  its  golden  leaves  are  scattered 
broad-cast  over  the  nations. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  cannot  tres- 
pass &rther  at  present.  We  purpose,  however,  to  give  the 
'*  Wbstbrn  Chaptkb"  in  a  future  Number,  in  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  even  the  United  States  were 
not  dependent  upon  Robert  Raikes  for  the  suggestion  of  tl^^ 
idea  of  Sabbath-schools. 
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A.ltTiCLs  tm.— The  Thibi>  OfeirsBAL  Absskblt. 

'^e  Third  Oeneral  Assembly  of  tlie  XJoited  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  North  America  met  in  Monmouth,  Tils, 
Wednesday,  May  15th,  1861,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  u.  The  open- 
ing  sermon  was  preached  by  Kev.  John  T.  Pressly,  D.  D, 
ifrbm  the  text — "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another."  1  John  iv.  11. 

On  the  roll  are  the  names  of  seventy-seven  ministers 
and  seventy-one  ruling  elders.  This  very  noticeable  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  commissionera  was  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  preceding  Assembly,  ordering  the  pre- 
sent one  to  be  constituted  on  the  enlarged  basis  of  repre- 
sentation recommended  in  the  proposed  Book  of  Govern- 
ment and  Discipline.  Of  the  commissioners  appointed  only 
sixty-nine  ministers  and  forty-three  ruling  elders  appear  to 
have  been  present.  This,  however,  was  quite  as  full  an  at- 
tendance as  could  have  been  expected  in  times  of  such  ex- 
citement and  derangement  as  we  have  had  in  our  country 
this  year. 

The  Assembly  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  Moderator. 
Eev.  R.  D.  Harper,  who  was  called  to  preside,  is  well  known 
to  have  rare  qualities  for  such  an  office ;  and,  we  doubt  not, 
by  his  suavity,  dignity  and  promptness,  did  much  to  fEtcUi- 
tate  the  dispatch  of  business. 

The  reports  of  Presbyteries  were  of  ordinary  interest 
The  material  &cts  in  these  reports  as  collated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Narrative  are  as  follows: — Thirty  young  men 
have  been  licensed,  and  sixteen  ordained  during  the  year; 
during  the  same  time  the  church  suffered  the  severe  loss  by 
death  of  Bevs.  T.  H.  Beveridge,  J.  A.  Campbell,  A.  Murray, 
D.  M'Lane,  R.  E.  Stewart,  J.  A.  Duff,  I.  Law,  J.  P.  Smart, 
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W.  Blain,  Dr.  S.  Irvine;  in  some  of  the  Presbyteries  there 
was  believed  to  be  a  revived  state  of  religion,  bat  in  i^ 
majority  of  them  there  were  no  marked  indications  of  |t 
general  revival ;  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  confereno^ 
had  been  of  ordinary  interest  in  the  congregations,  but  wer9 
not  of  such  a  character  as  the  Assembly  should  aim  to  have 
universal.  Altogether,  there  would  seem  to  be  much  need 
of  more  regular,  more  earnest,  more  self-denying  devotion 
to  every  religious  duty. 

THE  BOABDS. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  an  apportionment 
to  the  different  Presbyteries  of  seventy  one  missionaries ; 
special  appointments  for  the  whole  year  of  thirty-seven ;  and 
such  an  apportionment  of  funds  as  would  require  at  least 
$16,000  for  home  missionary  purposes  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Oregon,  Elansas,  Minnesota,  and  the  city  of  Chicago, 
received  such  special  attention  as  to  indicate  a  determination 
to  occupy  them  as  largely  and  effectively  as  possible. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  report  of  rather  painful  in- 
terest; it  is  in  the  large  number  of  unsettled  ministers  re- 
ported. 

The  pastoral  is  the  normal  relation  of  the  Chria- 
tian  minister.  There  are  other  relations  to  the  church  m 
which  he  may  do  important  service,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional. It  is  important  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  un- 
settled men  to  do  missionary  work  proper.  But  where  there 
is  an  undue  proportion  of  unsettled  men,  and  missionary 
service  is  sustained  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  churoh, 
where,  if  not  separately,  by  suitable  grouping,  there  might  be 
self-sustaining  congregations  in  the  enjoyment  of  pastoral 
service — ^where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  it  is  an  elemeot 
of  weakness  which  calls  for  some  speedy  and  effioieni 
remedy.  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  our  ohurdi  is 
suffering  just  now  from  such  a  state  as  this  7  Is  not  an  un- 
due proportion  of  our  ministry  dependent  upon  the  mission^ 
ary  fund  7  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of  missionary  S(dr* 
vice  done  where  there  might  be  aadought  to  be  pastoral  7  Wie 
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• 

are  glad  to  observe  that  the  attention  of  the  Assemblj  was 
tamed  to  the  necessity  of  remodelling  oar  plan  of  Home 
Missions,  and  that  a  committe  was  appointed  to  report  there- 
on at  the  next  Assembly.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
committee  will  be  able  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  very 
serious  evil  which  has  been  noticed. 

In  connection  with  Home  Missions,  it  may  be  farther 
noticed,  that,  by  the  adoption  of  various  reports  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  Board  of  Home  Missiom,  the  Assem- 
bly ordered  a  more  strict  compliance  with  its  appointments 
by  Presbyteries  and  missionaries,  and  provided  for  a  more 
prompt  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  for  the  support 
of  missionaries.  On  recommendation  of  the  same  com- 
mittee, special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Jews  in  our 
land,  and  a  committee,  previously  appointed,  was  directed 
to  continue  their  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of 
reaching  and  influencing  the  Jews,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to 
disseminate,  as  far  as  possible,  such  Christian  literature 
as  would  be  likely  to  benefit  them.  And  in  answer  to  a 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  the  operations  of  that  society  were 
commended  to  the  liberality  of  the  church,  and  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  directed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  request  of  the  society  for  two  of  our  ministers  to  be  em- 
ployed onder  its  auspices  in  South  America  or  Mexico. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  made  a  long  and  most  in- 
teresting report  of  operations  and  events  in  its  department 
daring  the  last  year.  We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  satis* 
.  factory  view  of  this  part  of  the  church's  work,  without  quot- 
ing largely  from  the  report,  which  we  do: — 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — Under  a  strong  impression  tliat0od 
was  calliDg  oar  church  to  a  great  work  in  the  Foreigii  field,  and  that 
the  chnrches,  if  properly  appealed  to,  would  famish  the  means  for  car- 
rying it  on,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  asked  the  Assembly,  at  its 
last  meeting,  for  $20,560  to  meet  the  estimates  for  existing  expenses, 
and  those  also  of  new  missionaries  to  go  oat,  daring  the  ensaing  year. 
The  appeal  was  made,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  devoat  thanksgiving  this 
day  that  it  has  been  so  responded  to,  that  all  the  appropriations  woaM 
have  been  promptly  and  folly  met,  bot  for  unexpected  drafts  on  the 
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Treasury  to  meet  the  expenses  of  retarning  missionaries,  and  by  which 
the  Board  is  now  left  in  debt  to  the  India  Mission  about  $2000.  During 
the  financial  year  ending  with  April  30th,  1861,  the  Treasurer  received 
from  all  sources,  including  moneys  for  the  Syrian  sufferers,  and  for  the 
Building  Fund,  $21,274  68,  and  paid  out  by  remittances  to  the  Missiona- 
ries, and  on  orders  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
$20,464  26;  leaving  a  balance  of  $810  42  in  the  Treasury.  This  pleas- 
ing fact  has  greatly  encouraged  the  Board  to  believe  that  our  churches, 
as  a  whole,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  sympathy  and  effort  in  them  on  its  behalf. 

Operations. — In  Syria,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  we  had 
a  promising  Mission  in  operation  at  Damascus,  and  stations  at  Nebk 
and  Yabrud.  On  the  20th  of  May,  however,  an  unexpected  and  disas- 
trous war  broke  out  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  thence  extended  over  the 
country  until  hundreds  of  villages  were  laid  waste,  thousands  of  lives 
destroyed,  and  several  of  the  most  prosperous  Missions  of  evangelical 
Boards  and  churches  were  well  nigh  or  utterly  broken  up.  At  length, 
on  the  9th  of  July,  Damascus  itself  became  the  theatre  of  a  terrible 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation.  The  premises,  libraries,  school  books, 
and  apparatus  of  our  Mission  were  mostly  destroyed,  the  missionaries  were 
made  to  flee  for  their  lives,  the  religious  services  entirely  suspended,  and 
the  schools  disbanded.  From  Yabrud  the  missionary  (Rev.  John  Craw- 
ford) and  his  family  were  compelled  to  remove,  but  with  a  noble  devo- 
tion to  his  work,  under  trying  circumstances,  he  fixed  himself  at  Beirut, 
and  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  useful  there  in  administering  to  the  bod- 
ily and  spiritual  wants  of  the  members  of  our  Mission  church  in  Da- 
mascus, who  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  their  houses  bereft  of  their  all. 
He  waits  there  an  opportunity  of  returning  and  renewing  his  Mission 
work  in  that  ancient  city.  At  Nebk,  Gibran  Shehady,  a  native  teacher 
of  piety  and  talent,  has  been  generally  permitted,  as  far  as  his  health 
would  allow,  to  prosecute  his  work  in  the  Mission  school,  and,  it  is  be- 
lied, good  has  been  done.  The  Board  have  hope,  that,  under  the  per- 
severing endeavors  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  associate,  (Rev.  Smylie 
Robson,  of  the  Irish  Mission  in  Syria,)  some  indemnity  may  yet  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Gk>vernment  for  the  losses  we  have  sustained — amount- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  to  nearly  $4000 — and  that  ere  long  the  way  will  be 
opened  up  for  a  resumption  of  our  labors.  In  the  meantime,  the  Board 
affectionately  commend  our  brethren  of  the  Mission  church  in  Damas- 
cus, desolated  and  scattered  as  they  are,  to  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
of  the  whole  church. 

In  Trinidad,  the  Mission  enjoyed,  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Gleorge  Brown,  but  we  regret  to  inform  the  As- 
sembly, that  early  in  the  last  Autumn,  he  was  laid  aside  for  some  time 
by  a  violent  fever,  and  was  at  length  forced  to  leave  the  island,  and  thus 
retire  from  our  service.  The  Board  cordially  bear  testimony  to  his  de- 
aires  and  efforts  to  do  good,  and  are  deeply  pained  that  we  have  not 
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been  able  to  respond  to  the  call  wbicb  be  baa  repeatedly  pressed  npon 
ns  for  some  one  to  take  his  place  m  caltiyatiDg  a  field,  where,  as  ft 
ehorch,  we  have  a  good  foundation  laid,  and  a  great  and  effectaal  door 
df  Qsefalness  opened  np.  The  Rev.  George  Brodie,  of  Port  of  Spain, 
has  laid  ns  nnder  many  obligations  by  his  generoos  occasional  snpplj 
of  this  Mission's  wants.  The  Board  cannot  refirain  from  earnestly 
nrging  the  Assembly  to  make  an  immediate  appointment  of  some  one, 
or  to  authorize  the  Board  to  do  so,  to  engage  as  a  preacher  or  catechist 
in  that  early  and  still  interesting  Mission  of  oar  church. 

In  China,  God  has  continued  to  open  more  and  more  widely  a  field  in 
every  sense  apparently  white  for  the  harvest  With  a  truly  devoted 
and  zealous  spirit,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Nevin,  our  first,  and,  we  are  pained 
to  say,  our  only  missionary  yet,  in  that  vast  empire,  has  been  steadilj 
engaged  in  preparing  himself  for  his  great  work.  Ag^in  and  again  he 
has  appealed  for  one  jor  more  persons  to  be  sent  out  as  co-laborers  witli 
him,  and  as  earnestly  have  the  Board  prayed  and  sought  to  respond  to 
his  appeal  While,  for  reasons  that  were  deemed  sufficient,  the  Assem- 
bly, at  the  last  meeting,  changed  the  appointment  of  one  who  was 
originally  designated  to  that  field,  it  was  then,  and  is  still,  a  source  of 
painful  regret  to  the  Board  that  the  Assembly  did  not  immediately  ap- 
point some  suitable  person  to  take  his  place,  or  authorize  the  Board  to 
do  it  As  neither  of  these  things,  however,  was  done,  the  Board- could 
not  send  out  any  one  during  the  year.  But  now,  as  deeply  impressed 
as  ever  with  the  importance  of  that  Mission,  the  Board  most  earnestly 
ask  the  Assembly  to  take  a  decided  course  in  regard  to  it,  and  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
not  to  rise  until  a  suitable  man  and  the  adequate  means  are  secured  for 
its  vigorous  prosecution.  Herewith  the  Board  lay  before  the  Assembly 
a  recent  document  from  Mr.  Nevin,  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  Missions, 
and  invite  special  attention  to  it. 

In  Northern  India,  the  work  has  been  steadily  prosecuted  at  Sei^ 
kote.  Preaching  has  been  regularly  maintained,  and  the  labors  in  the 
schools  have  been  continued  with  encouraging  success.  In  view  of  the 
wide  field  around  them,  and  of  the  vast  numbers  of  souls  sitting  in 
darkness  and  having  no  saving  light,  the  brethren  of  this  Mission  have 
earnestly  besought  the  Board  to  give  the  authority  and  the  means  for 
forming  a  second  Mission  at  a  place  about  thirty  mOes  distant  firom 
Bealkote,  and  in  the  Biidst  of  a  crowded  population.  The  Board  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  force  of  their  appeals,  and  if  there  could 
be  any  ground  upon  which  the  adequate  means  for  a  new  Mission  could 
be  expected,  as  they  would  be  imperatively  called  for,  the  Board  would 
gladly  authorize  the  work,  and  confidently  look  for  the  happiest  re- 
sults. But,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  our  country,  and  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  Board  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so  without 
some  special  direction  of  the  Assembly. 

In  Egypt,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  without  interruptioB.    !■ 
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Oftiro  and  Alexandria,  divine  service  has  been  regnlarly  held  in  Eng- 
lish and  Arabic  every  Sabbath.  Both  the  boys*  and  girls*  schools  have 
been  in  thorough  operation.  In  Alexandria,  these  schools  have  nam^ 
bered  nearly  two  hundred  yonng  persons,  and  the  Qcriptares  have 
lormed  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  daily  instmctions.  Many  Jewessaf 
are  found  in  the  girls'  school,  and  many  Moslems  in  the  boys'  schoolf 
earnest  and  interested  learners  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  Bible 
truth.  Through  the  want  of  regular  teachers,  the  schools  in  Cairo 
have  not  been  as  numerously  attended,  but  arrangements  are  now  mah- 
ing  for  greatly  increasing  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Besides 
preaching  and  teaching,  the  brethren  of  the  Egyptian  Mission  have 
done  much  during  the  year  in  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  botl^ 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  a  Bible  depot  has  been  opened  under  their  care, 
and  thence  the  Word  of  Qod  is  widely  scattered  abroad.  Led  also  by 
the  special  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  they  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  passing  up  the  Nile  and  supplying  the  large  population 
q>read  out  in  its  valley  with  the  Scriptures.  With  a  truly  noble  spirit 
of  seal  and  liberality,  our  brethren  have  united  in  the  purchase  of  a 
boat  out  of  their  own  limited  means  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  on 
this  work ;  and  already,  within  nine  months  since  they  engaged  in  it» 
they  believe  they  have  realized,  in  the  good  done,  a  rich  return  for  all 
their  expenditure  and  their  toil.  Thus  far  their  labors  of  this  kind  hai« 
extended  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  Esfieh  or  Assaam  on  the  borders  of  No*- 
biiL  In  some  places,  as  at  Thebes  and  Esneh,  they  have  had  preach- 
ing ;  at  Osiont  aud^uxor  they  have  opened  school^;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Minyeh,  Osiout,  Kineh,  and  perhaps  in  Esneh,  they  have  appointed 
agents  to  act  as  colporteurs ;  and  in  all  of  these,  and  some  other  places, 
they  have  distributed  more  or  less  of  Bibles.  The  Board  commend  th^. 
seal  of  our  brethren  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  and  congratulate 
our  church  in  being  called  of  God  to  the  honor  of  being  the  only  church 
now  thoroughly  engaged  in  suj^lying  the  land  of  Egypt  with  the  Wor4 
of  God.  The  kindness  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  and  the  American 
Bible  Societies,  in  granting  our  brethren  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
material  aid  for  this  service,  deserves  the  special  gratitude  of  the  Ae- 
•embly,  and  of  our  whole  church. 

Changts.'-OvL  the  5th  of  July,  the  Bev.  James  A.  Frazier,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  laboriously  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Mission 
in  Damascus,  was  forced,  under  painfol  ciscumstances,  to  flee  with  his 
fhmily  firom  that  city.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  a  place  of  safo^ 
when  word  reached  them  of  the  fearfbl  outbreak  and  massacre  in  Da- 
mascus, the  destruction  of  his  house  and  property,  and  the  temporary 
breaking  up  of  the  Mission.  In  the  trying  state  of  his  family,  and  of 
the  times,  it  was  felt  by  his  brethren  and  himself  to  be  his  duty  to  retun^ 
to  this  country,  and  accordingly  he  is  now  here  waiting  the  leadings  of 
Divine  Providenee. 
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.  At  the  same  time»  Dr.  Alexander  fiattie,  who  had  been  employed  a* 
the  physician  of  the  Mission  in  Damascus,  left  the  field  of  his  labors, 
aiid  subsequently  tendering  his  resignation,  he  was  released  from  oar 
^nrice,  and  has  no  longer  any  connection  with  us. 
, .In  the  month  of  March  last,  also,  the  Bev.  Thomas  M*Gagae  and 
&mily  were  constrained  by  painful  necessity  to  relinquish  their  mis- 
iionary  labors  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  seek  for  a  restoration  of  health 
in  their  native  land.  The  enerrating  character  of  the  climate,  and  the 
unremitting  and  wearying  labors  of  many  years  in  their  particular  part 
of  Egypt,  gradually  undermined  their  health  and  seriously  threatened 
their  lives.  By  the  positive  injunction  of  their  physician,  therefore, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  their  Presbytery,  they  lefL  A  merciful 
Providence  brought  them  in  safety  to  our  shores,  and  there  are  already 
indications  of  an  early  renewal  of  their  health  and  strength.  On  finally 
reaching  his  home,  Mr.  M'Gague  will,  at  his  own  request,  cease  to  be 
under  the  pay  of  the  Board,  and  will  cordially  be  at  the  call  of  any  por* 
tion  of  the  church  that  may  desire  his  services — it  being  understood 
tibat  he  will  receive  proper  remuneration  for  any  expenses  to  which  he 
may  be  subjected.  He  also  will  carefully  study  the  indications  of  the 
Divine  will  as  to  his  duty  her^fter  to  the  land  of  Egypt 

New  Missionaries, — According  to  the  appointment  of  the  Assembly, 
the  Bev.  8.  0.  Ewing  and  wife,  and  Miss  M.  J.  McKown,  have  entered 
u^n  their  work  during  the  year.  On  the  6th  of  October  last,  they 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  on  reaching  Egypt,  Mr.  Ewing  proceeded 
with  his  family  at  once  to  Cairo,  and  promptly  engaged  in  preaching  as 
opportunity  offered  in  the  English  language,  and  in  studying  Arabic 
fbr  his  future  usefulness.  Miss  McKown  remained  in  Alexandria,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  her  work  in  the  girls'  school  This  she  was 
able  to  do  with  encouraging  prospects  from  her  very  arrival,  as  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  school  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  her 
native  tongue,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  French. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Watson  and  James  S.  Barr,  not  having  completed 
iheir  allotted  course  of  study,  and  not  being  able  to  leave  for  the  fields 
to  which  they  were  respectively  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  are  still  in 
this  country,  and  the  Board  are  happy  to  inform  the  Assembly,  are 
teady  to  be  sent  out  at  the  earliest  moment  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for 
them  to  depart  During  the  winter  they  have  sought  to  increase  their 
fitness  for  greater  usefulness  by  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — a  privilege  that 
i^as  generously  granted  them  by  the  Faculty  of  that  institution  free  of 
charge. 

Estimates, — As  far  as  the  Board  are  able  to  ascertain  it  is  believed 
the  following  sums  will  be  required,  as  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  to 
enable  us  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  year,  viz ; — For  In- 
dia, about  $7,500 ;  for  China,  $2,500;  for  Egypt,  including  the  Missions 
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in  Alexandria,  Oairo,  and  up  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile,  $8,750;  for  Syria, 
$1,200;  for  Trinidad,  in  case  a  missionary  is  sftnt  ont,  $900— making  a 
total  of  about  $23,200,  including  the  balance  dae  the  India  Mission  of 
$2,000,  and  an  allowance  to  them  for  aid  in  consequence  of  the  present 
famine  of  $300. 

The  following  resolutions  reported  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  embody  the  final  action  on  this  subject.  A 
separate  resolution  was  afterwards  offered  and  adopted,  ex- 
pressing unabated  interest  in  the  China  mission,  but  not 
directing  any  different  action  from  that  recommended  in  the 
first  of  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolvedf  Ist  That  in  view  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  fi- 
nances and  the  troubled  state  of  our  country,  it  would  not  be  expedient 
at  present,  to  reinforce  the  Mission  in  China;  but,  should  the  funds  be 
proTided  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  be  authorized  to  sei\d  out  such  missionary  as  they 
may  deem  qualified  to  labor  in  that  field. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  the  Board  be  directed  to  send  out  Messrs.  Andrew 
Watson,  and  Jas.  S.  Barr,  to  their  respeoti?e  fields  of  labor,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  last  Assembly,  (vis.,  Mr.  Watson,  to  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Barr 
to  Northern  India,)  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  and  that  coUec- 
tions  be  taken  in  all  our  Ghurches  on  the  1st  Sabbath  of  July,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  practicable,  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 

Resolved  3d.  That  the  subject  of  appointing  a  missionary  to  Trinidad 
in  place  of  Mr.  Brown,  be  left  discretionary  with  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  Board  of  Ptiblicatum  submitted  a  report,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  sufficient  to  show  what  has 
been  done  in  the  work  committed  to  this  Board,  and  the 
means  at  its  command.    The  Board  say : — 

"We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  report  much  done  through  the  year  in 
the  way  of  publishing.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  to  our. 
permanent  fund,  but  not  any  more  than  we  found  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  our  increase  of  business,  demanding  a  proportionate  increase 
of  capital — so  that  at  no  time  through  the  year  have  we  found  the  state 
of  our  funds  such  that  we  could  safely  undertake  the  publishing  of  a 
single  book  without  running  the  risk  of  becoming  embarrassed.  Be- 
sides this,  a  large  portion  of  our  funds  have  been  donated  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  finally  to  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose  differ- 
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«iit  from  the  general  pablioation  of  books.  This  vfll  appear  from  the 
kiOamng  statement,  wliich  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
eharaeter  of  our  permanent  fnnd.  In  onr  last  report  giren  in  to  the 
Assembly,  May,  I860,  it  was  stated  that  thte  f^nd  then  amounted  to 
$3,103  99.  To  this  there  has  been  added  by  contributions  from  con- 
gregations and  indiyidaals  throagh  the  year  $3,174  2l«  making  a  snm 
totiftl  of  $6,278  20— but  of  this  snm  $3,000  have  been  contributed  by  one 
Hberal-mittded  indiTidaal,  and  although  he  is  willing  that  it  should  be 
employed  as  at  present  in  o%rrying  on  the  business  of  the.  Depository, 
yet,  when  that  business  will  permit,  it  is  Ids  wish  that  it  be  used  in  ste- 
reeling  and  publishing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  Psalms  in  Metre, 
and  in  this  laudable  wish  he  certainly  should  be  gratified. 

*'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  when  we  include  the  sum  borrowed 
at  our  commencement  from  the  Book  Ooncem  of  the  Associate  Synod, 
the  whole  amount  contributed  to  our  permanent  fund  during  the  two 
years  of  our  existence  is  but  $2,978  20 — a  sum  totally  inadequate  to 
warrant  us  in  undertaking  the  work  of  Publication  to  any  extent.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  have  done  through  the  year  is  to  publish  the  revised 
Psalm  Book  ordered  by  the  last  Assembly,  and  an  edition  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  with  Scripture  proofe.  We  have  contracted  for  editions  of 
a  few  other  Books,  which  we  expect  to  get  out  early  the  coming  year. 

**  The  business  of  the  Depository  has  continued  steadily  to  increase. 
Our  sales  since  the  15th  of  May  last,  that  is  for  eleven  and  a  half  months, 
have  amounted  to  $8,282  06.  We  have  not  only  conducted  the  busi- 
ness without  expense,  but  it  will  be  seen  firom  the  statement  in  the  an- 
nexed paper  that  a  small  balance  remains  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
paying  all  expenses. 

"  We  have  cdleoted  from  different  societies  and  pi:^lishing  houses  in 
this  country  and  Britain  a  large  selection  of  books  suitable  for  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  firom  the  number  of  libraries  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  up,  we  would  judge  that  the  Ghurch  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  Depository,  where  all  good  books  nuiy  be  obtained,  and 
where  they  are  safe  from  that  pernicious  class  consisting  of  religious 
fiction,  secular  matter,  and  defective  theology,  which  constitute  such  a 
}Mg%  proportion  of  the  Sabbath-school  literature  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  is  exerting  such  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

''  But  however  Important  the  supply  of  Sabbath-schools  and  families 
with  religious  reading  may  be,  until  the  Church  place  in  our  hands  a 
sufficiency  to  commence  and  Scarry  on  the  work  of  publication,  we  re- 
gard the  leading  objects  of  our  organization  unaccomplished." 

There  is  no  other  Board  of  the  church  more  entitled  to 
her  fostering  care  than  this  one.  The  good  it  may  do  is 
▼arious,  bat  too  obvious  to  every  ihoughtfU  mind  to  need 
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detail.  It  is  an  agency  that  may  be  made  to  act  most  hap- 
pily on  every  interest  of  the  church;  especially  for  the 
maintenance  of  truth  and  the  animation  of  the  hearts  of  our 
people  with  a  becoming  interest  in  all  our  active  operations 
for  Education,  Church  Extension,  and  missions  Domestic 
and  Foreign.  And  it  is  all-important  this  Board  be  speedily 
put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  doing  its  work  more  ex- 
tensively and  vigorously. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  oommittee  which  took 
charge  of  the  report  of  this  Board  we  notice  those  directing 
it  to  secure  the  records  of  the  Associate,  Associate  Eeformed, 
and  17.  P. Churches;  to  arrange,  and  publish,  as  means  may 
be  had,  so  much  of  these  records  as  may  be  of  general 
utility ;  and  to  collect  all  the  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  a  complete  history  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and,  we 
trust,  will  receive  due  attention  from  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  that  its  attention  had 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  aiding  young  men  in  their 
education  for  the  ministry ;  that  aid  had  been  granted  to 
sixteen  young  men  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  $1,400 ;  and 
that  at  least  $2,500  ought  to  be  raised  for  its  fund  for  the 
next  year.  It  also  reported  a  revision  of  its  regulations  and 
this  important  suggestion: — *'Much  valuable  information 
might  be  communicated  to  the  church,  were  the  various 
academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  under  ihe  care  of  our 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  required  to  report  annually  to  die 
Board,  as  to  their  history,  condition,  and  prospects,  and  the 
Board  directed  to  embody  this  information  in  a  condensed 
form  in  their  annual  report." 

The  Committee  on  this  Board  reported  a  preamble  and 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
and  which,  if  they  receive  the  due  attention  of  Synods,  Pres- 
byteries, and  congregations,  will  do  much  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  this  cause  throughout  the  church. 

2*he  Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  that  the  contri- 
butions to  its  fund  had  been  but  from  a  fow  congregations 
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and  was  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  and  asked  for  in  a 
previous  report,  to  carry  on  its  operations  advantageously. 
The  whole  amount  received  was  short  of  $1,000.  The  in- 
terests entrusted  to  this  Board  are  surely  not  appreciated 
by  the  church ;  if  they  were,  there  would  be  a  more  general 
and  liberal  contribution  of  the  needed  funds. 

The  Committee  on  this  Board  recommended  that  each 
pastor  be  requested  to  bring  the  claims  of  this  interest  of 
the  church  before  his  people,  and  that  the  Board  itself  be 
requested  to  issue  an  address  for  the  same  purpose. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COHHITTEBS. 

The  Committee  en  Bills  and  Overtures  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  amended  version  of 
the  Psalms: — 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  labors  of  this  committee, 
and  hereby  send  their  amended  version  in  overtare  to  the  Presbyteries 
under  their  care. 

Resolved,  2.  That  in  reporting  on  this  overture,  the  Presbyteries  are 
instmcted  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  first,  on  the  over- 
ture, ay  or  no ;  second,  that  should  any  Presbytery  have  objections  to 
the  amended  version,  they  shall  specify  partibnlarly  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  grounds  of  their  objection,  and  should  they  desire  any 
amendments  or  alterations,  they  shall  make  them  in  their  own  language. 

Resolved,  3.  That  Presbyteries  having  objections  or  desiring  alter- 
ations or  amendments,  shall  communicate  them  to  the  committee  on  an 
improved  version  of  the  Psalms,  (directed  to  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Bodgers,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,)  before  the  first  of  February,  1862 ;  and  that 
the  committee  be  directed  to  take  such  suggestions  into  their  careful 
consideration,  and  embody  such  as  meet  their  approbation  into  their 
report  in  full,  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  adoption,  should  the 
Assembly  approve  them. 

This  action  had  reference  simply  to  verbal  amendments 
of  the  old  version.  Another  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  prepare  a  new  version.  This  committee  reported  in  part ; 
and  on  its  report  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  1st  That  the  new  and  improved  version  of  a  portion  of 
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the  Book  of  Psalms  prepared  by  the  Gommittee  appointed  by  th^ 
General  Assembly  of  1860  be  overtared  to  the  Presbyteries  under  our 
care. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  Presbyteries  be  instmcted  to  examine  it  carefbUy, 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

On  a  memorial  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in 
relation  to  the  formation  of  matrimonial  connections,  by 
professors  of  religion,  with  irreligious  persons,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures  submitted  a  report,  closing 
with  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  counsel  and  warn  their 
children  against  the  formation  of  such  matrimonal  connections,  and 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  show  from  the  Scriptures  their 
dangerous  tendency,  with  a  diligence  proportioned  to  the  danger  to  which 
young  people  are  exposed  from  the  social  influences  with  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

On  a  memorial  from  members  of  Calcutta  congregation, 
who  had  inherited  money  partially  derived  from  the  sale  of 
slaves,  and  through  their  session  asked  direction  as  to  its 
use,  the  same  committee  very  wisely  reported,  ''that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  never  directly  legislated 
upon  this  question,  and  it  is  unwise  to  multiply  enactments 
on  questions  of  little  importance,  and  rarely  occuring  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  church.''  But  as  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  could  not  be  effected,  and  as  the  persons  making  the 
inquiry  were  in  doubt  of  their  right  to  use  the  money  re- 
ceived for  personal  benefit,  and  as  it  is  important  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,  the  case 
was  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  the  foiling  resolution 
with  which  the  committee  closed  its  report : — 

Resolved,  That  those  members  of  Calcutta  congregation,  who  have 
received  money  derived  from  the  sale  of^slaves,  be  directed  to  devote  it 
according  to  their  best  judgments  to  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race. 

The  Judicial  OammiUee  appears  to  have  had  the  con* 
sideration  of  but  a  single  case ;  but  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  important  that  came  before  this  Assembly — that  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Sealkote  and  Bev.  B.  A.  Hill.    From  all  that 
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appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly  we  may  not  be  able 
lo  judge  rightly  of  the  nature  of  this  case.  Mr.  Hill  ap- 
pears to  have  been  virtually  suspended  by  his  Presbytery 
on  the  charge  of  irregularities  in  respect  to  Psalmody  and 
Communion.  His  case  had  been  before  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Its  judgment  in  the  matter  had  been  expressed  in 
the  following  resolutions: — 

Besdved,  1.  That  the  board  hafre  heard,  with  grent  sorpriie,  and 
deep  jegret,  the  actioo  of  the  Sealkote  Presbytery  Id  this  matter. 

Resolved,  2.  That  without  expreasiog  any  opiaion,  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  qaestioQ  at  issue  between  the  Presbytery  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  Board 
as  (kr  as  can  be  seen  from  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery 
in-^is  matter,  deem  the  final  action  as  unwarranted  by  the  standards  of 
oar  church,  both  as  to  the  form  which  said  action  assumed,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  based. 

Resolved,  3.  That  without  assuming  any  authority,  oyer  the  Presby- 
tery as  such,  this  Board  earnestly  recommend  and  beseech  those 
brethren,  as  missionaries  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  to  reconsider 
their  action  in  the  matter. 

The  case  came  before  the  Assembly  by  a  memoral  of  Mr. 
Hill  and  the  report  of  the  Presbytery  of  Sealkote.  All  the 
papers  connected  with  the  case  were  referred  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee.  This  committee  submitted  a  report 
approving  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
recommending  still  more  strongly  and  in  more  detail  a 
change  of  action  by  the  Presbytery.  For  this  report  a  sub- 
stitute was  adopted,  closing  with  the  following  resolutions : 

Reaolvedf  1.  That  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  view  of 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Hill,  on  the  question  for  which  he  was  suspended  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Sealkote,  this  Assembly  deem  the  action  of  said  Presby- 
tery in  suspending  Mr.  Hill,  when  he  had  declared  that  he  would  net 
agitate  the  question,  or  preach,  or  teach,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  U.  P.  Church,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  her  connection,  as  irregular 
and  unwarrantable,  and  therefore,  that  the  suspension  should  be 
remoTed. 

Resolved,  2.  That  the  Assembly  direct  the  said  Presbytery  to  furnish 
the  Rey.  R.  A.  Hifl,  at  his  request,  with  an  attested  copy  of  their  whole 
minutes  in  this  case. 

Reaolvedt  3.  That  the  Assembly  recommend  the  Presbytery  in  case 
ReT.  R.  A.  Hill  should  cone  to  the  oooclusion  that  it  is  his  daty  to 
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unite  with  another  branch  of  the  charch,  to  take  no  farther  action  in 
hiB  case  than  to  atrike  hia  name  from  their  roU 

Resolved,  4.  That  this  Assembly  is  not  prepared  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Hill,  subsequent  to  the  10th 
of  April,  which  charges  the  Presbytery  expressly  declare  are  not  men- 
tioned in  their  final  action  asjproved»  Imt  as  ckargea  to  whi<^  he  wwi 
lidhle. 

Reeolved,  &  That  should  Mr.  EQll  eontinae  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Sealkote,  he  be  specially  enjoined  to  pursue  the  things  that 
make  for  peace. 

Resolved,  6.  That  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  be 
construed  as  giving  any  countenance  to  unrestricted  communion. 

This  case  appears  to  hare  elicited  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
Bion,  and  the  decision  of  it  was  bo  misatisfociorj  to  a  ro- 
spectable  number  of  members  as  to  cause  them  to  enter 
their  dissent  on  the  minutes.  There  may  have  been  some 
aggravations  connected  with  the  case,  known  to  individuals, 
which  were  not  known  to  the  entire  Assembly,  or  there 
may  have  been  some  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  account  for  the  feeling  of  the  brethren  who  dissented ; 
buty  so  far  as  the  case  was  in  form  before  the  Assembly,  we 
cannot  see  how  its  action  could  have  been  materiallv  differ- 
ent. Whatever  irregularities  there  may  have  been  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  HiU,  there  was  evident  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  Presbyt^y  was  led  to  his  suspension. 
Besides,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  charge  was  relevant 
under  our  law  of  forbearance.  Even  here,  in  our  own 
country,  where  our  distinctive  principles  are  forced  into 
more  prominence  than  is  needed,  or  would  be  proper  in  a 
heathen  land,  a  man  who  might  not  be  prepared  to  approve 
some  things  in  our  Testimony  would  be  undisturbed  in  his 
ecclesiastical  relations  if  he  would  not  "agitate,  teach,  or 
preach"  different  views,  as  Mr.  Hill  appears  to  have 
promised.  Aud  whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  such 
forbearance  at  home,  they  are  ten-fold  stronger  in  missionary 
work  among  the  heathen. 
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BOOK  OF  DISCIPLIKS,  AND  DIBSCTOBT  FOB  WOBSHIP. 

The  draft  of  a  Book  of  Discipline  which  had  been  in 
overture,  and  of  which  some  of  the  Presbyteries  asked  vari- 
ous amendments,  was,  with  the  reports  of  Presbyteries 
thereon,  and  any  amendments  of  Presbyteries  or  of  indi- 
viduals which  may  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  November,  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  to  mature  and  publish  the 
work.  Thus  matured  and  published,  it  was  to  be  again  in 
overture  to  the  Presbyteries,  to  be  reported  on,  ay  or  no, 
to  the  next  Greneral  Assembly. 

The  Directory  far  Warship,  which  had  also  been  in  over- 
ture, and  also  objectionable  to  some  of  the  Presbyteries,  was 
recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  same  effect  as  those 
given  in  respect  to  the  Book  of  Discipline. 

The  action  in  respect  to  both  of  these  overtures  was  wise. 
There  was  no  particular  urgency  for  a  final  adoption  of 
either  of  them.  And  whatever  improvements  may  be  needed 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  can  be  made  now  much  more  easily, 
and  at  much  less  peril  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  than  at 
any  future  time.  Let  these  parts  of  our  Standards  be  as 
perfect  as  possible  before  they  are  adopted. 

STATE  OF  THE  COUNTBT. 

A  was  to  be  expected,  this  subject  received  early  and 
earnest  attention  of  the  Assembly.  Its  final  action  was  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  well-conceived  and  admirably- 
arranged  report,  recognizing  the  varied  and  terrible  evils 
tmder  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  now  suffering,  recognizing 
the  hand  of  God  in  their  infliction,  and  confessing  the  sins 
by  which  we  have  justly  incurred  his  righteous  displeasure. 
Among  the  latter  the  report  details : — 

1.  Pride  and  self-safficiency ;  glorying  in  onr  snpposed  wifdom  and 
greatness. 

2.  Inordinate  and  accessire  ambition. 

3.  Contempt  of  the  unspeakable  grace  of  God  in  Gbrist,  for  which 
Bethsaida  and  Chorasin  were  doomed  to  wo,  and  Jemsalem  was  made 
an  ntter  desolation. 
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4.  Sabbath  desecration. 

5.  ObstiDacy  and  iDcorrigibleness  nnder  fonner  providential  rebukes. 
We  have  been  visited  with  drought  and  partial  famine— with  pestilence 
and  maiignant  diseases—but  we  have  not  heard  the  rod.  We  have  not 
returned  to  the  Lord ;  and,  therefore,  his  hand  is  laid  more  heavily 
upon  us. 

6.  Slaveholding,  the  great  and  immediate  cause  of  the  present  trouble, 
though  seldom  thought  of  as  an  evil  by  those, who  are  directly  con- 
cerned in  it  Slavery  must  be  exceedingly  flagrant  in  the  sight  of  the 
Great  Parent  and  Ruler  of  men.  If  it  is  murder,  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
to  violate  the  image  of  God  enstamped  on  man,  what  is  it  to  debase 
and  trample  on  that  image,  and  treat  it  as  a  brutual  thing  ?  To  tear 
asunder  the  tender  ties  of  nature  and  affection — what  is  it  but  horrible 
cruelty  ?  To  work  a  man,  and  give  him  no  wages,  or  no  suflBcient 
wages,  is  nothing  but  robbery  and  oppression.  To  forbid  the  great 
God  to  speak  to  his  own  creatures,  that  they  may  be  saved,  is  bidding 
defiance  to  the  very  heavens.  To  deprive  a  people  of  the  ordinance  and 
privileges  of  marriage,  is  to  keep  them  in  beastly  concubinage.  It 
should  not  be  thought  that  we,  in  the  Free  States,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  monstrous  iniquity.  Have  we  not  countenanced  those  who 
practised  it  ?  Have  we  not  contributed  to  extend  and  establish  and 
fortify  it  ?  Paul  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Stephen,  though  he  did 
not  cast  a  single  stone.  With  regard  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  also  have  had  cause  to  complain 
of  injustice  and  cruel  rapacity. 

In  view  of  these  things  the  Assembly,  on  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  ordered  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer,  to  be  observed  by  its  own  people ;  and  arranged  to 
have  the  subject  called  to  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  through  his  call  the  observance 
might  be  made  general. 

Altogether  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  were  of  a 
nature  to  command  the  respect  of  the  church.  The  usual 
amount  of  business  was  transacted  with  more  than  ordinary 
dispatch,  and,  except  in  the  judicial  case  noticed,  with  entire 
harmony.  The  entire  action,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  former  Assemblies,  shows  the  United  Church 
to  be  moving  on  in  becoming  devotion  to  her  proper  work. 
In  this  she  has  the  best  assurance  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  three  years  past  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  critical 
of  her  history.  She  has  been  passing  through  what  has 
been  not  inaptly  designated,  ^'  the  process  of  unition."  This 
80 
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process,  it  may  be,  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  it  is  progressing 
hopefully.  But  some  care  is  still  needed.  There  is  one 
danger,  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert,  that  it 
may  be  watched.  It  is  well  known  that  the  articles  of  our 
union  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  who  entered  into 
it.  To  some  individuals  some  of  the  articles  appeared  too 
stringent ;  to  others  they  did  not  appear  stringent  enough. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  that  the  brethren  of  either  ex- 
treme should  desire  to  see  the  United  Church  assume 
the  peculiarities  which  they  thought  she  ought  to  have  as- 
sumed at  first.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  disposed 
to  act  themselves,  and  have  her  act,  in  accordance  with  their 
peculiar  views,  ^nd  the  danger  is,  that  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  church  may  be  disturbed,  not  only  by  the 
separate  acting  of  these  extremes,  but  by  their  reacting  upon 
each  other.  Possibly  something  has  been  suffered  from  this 
source  of  trouble  already.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  unduly  swerved  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other;  but  to  stand  firmly  on  the  basis  of  our  union  as  it 
was  adopted,  and  maintain  its  doctrines,  and  administer  its 
order,  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  intent  for  which  it  was 
adopted — ^never  losing  sight  of  the  inscription  on  our  ban- 
ner:— Thb  Truth  of  God:  Forbbarance  in  Love. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 


I.  The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  Or  the 
Political  Sermons  of  1776,  with  an  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Wingate  Thorn- 
ton, A.  M.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1860.  12mo., 
pp.537. 

We  relish  a  book  of  this  kind  exceedingly.  It  is  the 
product  of  extraordinary  men  in  an  extraordinary  age.  The 
American  mind,  during  the  period  in  which  these  discourses 
were  preached,  was  excited,  was  at  a  white  heat.  The  soul 
of  New  England  was  poured  into  such  productions.  No 
people  were  more  favorably  situated  for  obtaining  clear 
views  of  civil  and  religious  rights  than  the  Americans  du- 
ring the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Coming  to 
this  country  with  the  most  advanced  and  enligntened  opin- 
ions on  these  subjects,  and  having  been  continually  forced 
to  the  discussion  of  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  dis- 
courses, both  of  their  theologians  and  statesmen  should  con- 
tain masterly  exhibitions  of  doctrines  of  universal  and  per- 
manent importance,  as  well  as  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  era.  Those  men  were  not 
insensible  of  the  responsibilities  that  rested  upon  them. 
They  felt  that  they  were  contending  not  for  the  liberties  of 
America  only,  but  for  the  liberties  of  the  world  itself. 

The  dates  and  the  leading  contents  of  these  are  as  follows : 
— ^I.  A  Discourse  Concerning  Unlimited  Submission  and 
Non- Resistance  to  the  Higher  Powers :  With  some  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Resistance  made  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  on  the 
Anniversary  of  his  Death :  In  which  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  that  Prince's  Saintship  and  Martyrdom  is  unriddled. 
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By  Jonathan  Mahew,  A.  M.  Boston.  1760.  11.  Thanksgiv- 
ing Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1766 : — The 
News  of  the  Eepeal — Reasons  for  Rejoicing  and  Thanks- 
giving— The  Proper  Use  to  be  made  of  the  Good  News. 
By  Br.  Charles  Chauncey.  Boston.  1766.  III.  An  Election 
Sermon :  Civil  Government  is  for  the  good  of  the  People — 
The  Character  of  good  Rulers,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Citi- 
zens. By  Samuel  Cooke.  Boston.  1770.  IV.  Thanksgiv- 
ing Sermon : — The  Christian  Duty  of  Resistance  to  Tyrants 
— Prepare  for  War — Appeal  to  Heaven.  By  William  Gor- 
don. Boston.  1774.  V.  Election  Sermon  at  Watertown : — 
The  Right  of  Self-Government  is  from  Grod — The  Divine 
Right  of  Kings  exploded.  By  Dr.  S.  Langdon.  1775.  VI, 
Election  Sermon : — The  True  Principles  of  Self-Govern- 
ment— The  Magistrate's  Authority — Arbitrary  Power  sub- 
versive of  the  Design  of  Civil  Polity — Obedience  to  the 
Will  of  God.  By  Samuel  West.  1776.  VII.  Election  Ser- 
mon : — Popular  Government — The  True  Spirit  of  Liberty 
— Requisites  to  a  Free  Government — Its  Dangers — The  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Rulers  and  Citizens.  By  Phillip  Payson. 
Boston.  1778.  VIII.  Election  Sermon :— The  Necessity  of 
Civil  Government  to  the  Happiness  of  Mankind — The  Right 
of  the  People  to  Choose  their  own  Rulers — The  Duties  and 
Qualifications  of  Christian  Rulers.  By  Simeon  Howard. 
Boston.  1780.  IX.  Election  Sermon :— The  United  States 
Elevated  to  Glory  and  Honor.  By  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles.  New 
Haven.  1788. 

In  these  discourses  will  be  found  the  prevailing  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's historical  introduction  gives  many  interesting  facts  of 
the  times,  and  his  biographical  sketches  of  the  preachers 
with  numerous  illustrative  notes  to  the  sermons  are  very 
valuable.  He  displays  a  bitterness  towards  Episcopalians 
which  we  cannot  altogether  appreciate,  though  perhaps  we 
are  not  suflSciently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  con- 
duct. Mr.  Thornton  also  seems  to  us  unduly  to  exalt  New 
Englanders.  Their  heroism,  intelligence,  piety  and  love  of 
liberty  are  unquestionable ;  but  there  were  many  outside  of 
New  England  whose  character  is  as  illustrious  as  that  of  the 
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Oongregationalists  of  tlie  North.  The  Haguenots  and  the 
Scotch-Irish,  for  example,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the 
New  Englanders,  were  second  to  none  in  revolutionary  times. 
The  descendants  of  the  New  England  Puritans  have  out- 
stripped all  others  in  keeping  fresh  the  memory  of  illus- 
trious fathers,  and  it  is  hardly  strange  that  they  should  be 
prone  to  over-estimate  the  character  and  the  deeds  of  men 
whose  praises  are  sounded  continually. 

The  "  Election  Sermon  "  is  a  New  England  peculiarity  of 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  a  brief  account.  In 
the  charter  of  "  the  Governor  and  companie  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England "  provision  was  made  that 
"  one  governor,  one  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  assist- 
ants, and  all  other  oflBcers  of  the  said  companie  "  should  be 
chosen  in  "  their  general  court,  or  assemblie  "  on  *•  the  last 
Wednesday  in  Easter  Terme,  yearely,  for  theyeare  ensuing." 
About  the  year  1688  the  governor  and  his  assistants  began 
to  appoint  one  to  preach  on  the  day  of  election,  and  this 
was  the  first  ot  the  famous  "  Election  Sermons."  The  same 
custom  was  observed  and  perhaps  still  is  in  some  other  New 
England  States.  In  Massachusetts  an  Election  Sermon  is  to 
this  day  annually  delivered  before  the  Legislature,  the 
preacher  having  been  previously  chosen  by  that  body.  A 
similar  custom  is  also  there  kept  up  called  the  "  Artillery 
Sermon,"  a  discourse  preached  before  certain  military  com- 
panies on  the  day  of  their  annual  election  of  officers.  These 
"  Election  Sermons  "  always  had  a  politico-religious  cast, 
and  no  doubt  had  great  influence  on  the  State.  Thus  in 
early  days  these  Puritans  were  accustomed  to  associate  reli- 
gion with  civil  aflEeiirs.  They  "began  their  civil  year  and 
its  responsibilities  with  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  recognized 
Christian  morality  as  the  only  basis  of  good  lawsP  Religion 
was  their  first  great  design.  Higginson  observed  in  an 
Election  Sermon,  *'  if  any  man  among  us  make  religion  as 
twelve,  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  such  an  one  hath  not  the 
spirit  of  a  true  New  England  man." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  volume  is  one  of  much 
historical  interest  and  permanent  value.  The  book  cannot 
fail  to  kindle  the  old  revolutionary  fire  in  every  reader  who 
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loves  liberty.  We  make  one  or  two  extracts  from  President 
Stile's  sermon  on  "  The  United  States  Exalted  to  Glory  and 
Honor."  The  pain  of  separation  from  the  mother  country 
is  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 

"  We  may  find  it  a  wise  policy,  a  few  years  hence,  under 
certain  exceptions,  to  settle  an  amnesty  and  circulate  a  broth- 
erly affection  amooff  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  glorious  re- 
public. We  should  live  henceforward  in  unitv,  as  brothers 
inspired  with  and  cultivating  a  certain  national  benevolence, 
unitedly  glorying  in  the  name  of  a  Columbia  or  America, 
and  in  the  distinguished  honor  and  aggrandizement  of  our 
country; — like  that  ancient  national  affection  which  we 
once  had  for  the  parent  state  while  we  gloried  in  being  a 
part  of  the  British  empire,  and  when  our  attachment  grew 
to  an  unexampled  vigor  and  strength.  This  appeared  in 
the  tender  distress  we  felt  at  the  first  thoughts  of  the  disso- 
lution of  this  ancient  friendship.  We  once  thought  Britain 
our  friend  and  gloried  in  her  protection.  But  some  demon 
whispered  folly  into  the  present  reign,  and  Britain  forced 
upon  America  the  tremendous  alternative  of  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty or  the  last  appeal,  either  of  which  instantly  alienated 
and  dissolved  our  affection.  It  was  impossible  to  hesitate, 
and  the  affection  is  dissolved,  never,  never  more  to  be  re- 
covered ;  like  that  between  Syracuse  and  Athens  it  is  lost 
forever.  A  political  earthquake  through  the  continent  hath 
shook  off  America  from  Great  Britain.  Oh !  how  painful 
and  distressing  the  separation  and  dismemberment  I  Wit- 
ness, all  ye  patriotic  breasts,  all  ye  lovers  of  your  country, 
once  lovers  of  Great  Britain — witness  the  tender  sensations 
and  heart-felt  violence,  the  reluctant  distress  and  sorrow 
with  which  ye  were  penetrated,  when,  spurned  from  a  pa- 
rent's love,  ye  felt  the  conviction  of  the  dire  necessity  of  an 
everlasting  parting  to  meet  no  more — ^never  to  be  united 
again  I 

O,  England  I  how  did  I  once  love  thee !  how  did  I  once 
glory  in  thee !  how  did  I  once  boast  of  springing  from  thy 
bowels,  though  at  four  descents  ago,  and  the  nineteenth 
from  Sir  Adam  of  Knapton  1  In  the  rapturous  anticipation 
of  thme  enlargement  and  re-fiourishing  in  this  western 
world,  how  have  I  been  wont  to  glory  in  the  future  honor 
of  having  thee  for  the  head  of  the  Britanico- American  em- 
pire for  the  many  ages  till  the  millenium,  when  thy  great 
national  glory  should  have  been  advanced  in  then  becoming 
a  member  of  the  universal  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I 
And  if  perchance  in  some  future  period  danger  should  have 
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arisen  to  thee  from  European  states,  how  have  I  flown  on 
the  wings  of  prophecy,  with  the  numerous  hardy  hosts  of 
thine  American  sons,  inheriting  thine  ancient  principles  of 
liberty  and  valor,  to  rescue  and  re-enthrone  the  hoary,  ven- 
erable head  of  the  most  glorious  empire  on  earth  I  But 
now,  farewell — a  long  farewell  to  all  this  greatness.  And 
yet  even  now,  methinks,  in  such  an  exigency  I  could  leap 
the  Atlantic,  not  into  thy  bosom,  but  to  rescue  an  aged  pa- 
rent from  destruction,  and  theQg|eturn  on  the  wings  of  tri- 
uniph  to  this  asylum  of  the  i^Uld,  and  rest  in  the  bosom 
of  Liberty." 

The  following  passages,  in  which  Dr.  Stiles  gratefully  re- 
cognizes the  hand  of  Ood  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  is 
timely,  now  that  our  liberties  are  again  imperilled : — 

"  While  oppressed  by  the  heavy  weight  of  this  combined 
force.  Heaven  inspired  us  with  resolution  to  cut  the  gordian 
knot,  when  the  die  was  cast  irrevocable  in  the  glorious  act 
of  Independence.  This  was  sealed  and  confirmed  by  God 
Almighty  in  the  victory  of  General  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton, and  in  the  surprising  movement  and  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, by  which  astonishing  eflfbrt  of  generalship  General 
Howe  and  the  whole  British  army,  in  elated  confidence,  and 
in  open-mouthed  march  for  Philadelphia,  was  instantly  stop- 
ped, remanded  back,  and  cooped  up  for  a  shivering  winter 
in  the  little  borough  of  Brunswick.  Thus  God  *  turned  the 
battle  to  the  gate,'  and  this  gave  a  finishing  to  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  American  republic.  This,  with  the  Burgoyn- 
ade  at  Saratoga  by  General  Gates,  and  the  glorious  victory 
over  the  Earl  of  Comwallis,  in  Virginia,  together  with  the 
memorable  victory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  and  the  triumphant 
recovery  of  the  southern  States  by  General  Greene,  are 
among  the  most  heroic  acts  and  brilliant  achievements 
which  have  decided  the  fate  of  America.  And  who  does 
not  see  the  indubitable  interposition  and  energetic  influences 
of  Divine  Providence  in  these  great  and  illustrious  events  ? 
Who  but  a  Washington,  inspired  by  Heaven,  could  have 
struck  out  the  great  movement  and  manoeuvre  at  Prince- 
ton ?  To  whom  but  the  Buler  of  the  winds  shall  we  ascribe 
it  that  the  British  reenforcement,  in  the  summer  of  1777, 
was  delayed  on  the  ocean  three  months  by  contrary  winds, 
until  it  was  too  late  for  the  conflagrating  General  Clinton  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Saratoga?  What  but  a  providential  mir- 
acle detected  the  conspiracy  of  Arnold,  even  in  the  critical 
moment  of  the  execution  of  that  infernal  plot  in  which  the 
body  of  the  American  army,  then  at  West  Point,  with  his 
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Excellency  General  Washington  himself,  were  to  have  been 
rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Doubtless  inspired 
by  the  Supreme  Illuminator  of  great  minds,  were  the  joint 
counsels  of  a  Washington  and  a  Rochambeau  in  that  grand 
effort  of  generalship  with  which  they  deceived  and  aston- 
ished a  Clinton,  and  eluded  his  vigilance,  in  their  transit  by 
New  York  and  rapid  marches  for  Virginia.  Was  it  not  of 
God  that  both  navy  and  army  should  enter  the  Chesapeake 
at  the  same  time  ?  Who  but  God  could  have  ordained  the  crit- 
ical arrival  of  the  Gallic  fleet,  so  as  to  prevent  and  defeat  the 
British,  and  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  combined  armies 
in  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Yorktown  ?  Should  we  not 
ever  admire  and  ascribe  to  a  Supreme  Energy  the  wise  and 
firm  generalship  displayed  bj  General  Greene  when,  leaving 
the  active,  roving  Cornwallis  to  pursue  his  helter-skelter, 
ill-fated  march  into  Virginia,  he  coolly  and  steadily  went 
onwards,  and  deliberately,  judiciously,  and  heroically  recov- 
ered the  Carolinas  and  t&e  southern  States  7 

**  How  rare  have  been  the  defections  and  apostasies  of  our 
capital  characters,  though  tempted  with  all  the  charms  of 
gold,  titles,  and  nobility  ?  Whence  is  it  that  so  few  of  our 
army  have  deserted  to  the  enemy  ? — Whence  that  our  brave 
sailors  have  chosen  the  horrors  of  prison-ships,  and  death, 
rather  than  to  fight  against  their  country  ? — Whence  that 
men  of  every  rank  have  so  generally  felt  and  spoken  alike, 
as  if  the  chords  of  life  struck  unison  through  the  continent  7 
What  but  a  miracle  has  preserved  the  union  of  the  States, 
the  purity  of  Congress,  and  the  unshaken  patriotism  of 
every  General  Assembly  ?  It  is  God,  who  has  raised  up 
for  us  a  great  and  powerful  ally, — an  ally  which  sent  us  a 
chosen  army  and  a  naval  force ;  who  sent  us  a  Bochambeau 
and  a  Chastelleux,  and  other  characters  of  the  first  military 
merit  and  eminence,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  a  Washing- 
ton and  a  Lincoln,  and  the  intrepid  Americans  in  the  siege 
and  battle  of  Yorktown.  It  is  God  who  so  ordered  the 
balancing  interests  of  nations  as  to  produce  an  irresistable 
motive  in  the  European  maritime  powers  to  take  our  part. 
Hence  the  recognition  of  our  independence  by  Spain  and 
Holland,  as  weU  as  France.        ***** 

"  But  the  time  would  fidl  me  to  recount  the  wonder-work- 
ing providence  of  God  in  the  events  of  this  war.  Let  these 
serve  as  a  specimen,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that  God  will  not 
forsake  this  people  for  whom  he  has  done  such  marvellous 
things — whereof  we  are  glad  and  rejoice  this  day — having 
at  length  brought  us  to  the  dawn  of  peace.  O  Peace,  thou 
welcome  guest,  all  hail !    Thou  heavenly  visitant,  calm  the 
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tumult  of  nations,  and  wave  thy  balmy  wing  to  perpetuity 
over  this  region  of  liberty !  Let  there  be  a  tranquil  period 
for  the  unmolested  accomplishment  of  the  Magnalia  Dei — 
the  great  events  in  God's  moral  government  designed  from 
eternal  ages  to  be  displayed  in  these  ends  of  the  earth : 

The  following  graceful  tribute  to  Washington  receives 
fresh  interest  from  the  times  in  which  we  live : — 

"  0  Washington  I  how  do  I  love  thy  name  I  How  often 
have  I  adored  and  blessed  thy  God  for  creating  and  forming 
thee  the  great  ornament  of  human  kind.  Hpneld  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Omnipotent,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  thou  hast 
been  sustained  and  carried  through  one  of  the  most  arduous 
and  most  important  wars  in  all  historv.  The  world  and 
posteritv  will  with  admiration  contemplate  thy  deliberate, 
cool  and  stable  judgment,  thy  virtues,  thy  valor,  and  heroic 
achievements,  as  far  surpassing  those  of  a  Cyrus,  whom  the 
world  loved  and  adored.  The  sound  of  thy  fame  shall  go 
out  into  all  the  earth,  and  extend  to  distant  ages.  Thou 
hast  convinced  the  world  of  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  for  in 
thee  this  beauty  shines  with  distinguished  lustre.  Those 
who  would  noi  recognize  any  beauty  in  virtue  in  the  world 
beside,  will  yet  reverence  it  in  thee.  There  is  a  glory  in 
thy  disinterested  benevolence  which  the  greatest  characters 
would  purchase,  if  possible,  at  the  expense  of  worlds,  and 
which  may  excite  indeed  their  emulation,  but  cannot  be  felt 
by  the  venal  great,  who  think  everything,  even  virtue  and 
true  glory,  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  trace  our  every 
action  to  motives  terminating  in  self, — 

Find  virtue  looal,  all  relation  soorn ; 
See  aU  in  seU^  and  but  for  self  be  bom. 

But  thou,  O  Washington!  forgettest  thyself  when  thou 
lovedst  thy  bleeding  country.  S^ot  all  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
nor  a  world  filled  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  could  eflFect  or 
purchase  the  sublime  and  noble  feelings  of  thine  heart  in 
that  single  self-moved  act,  when  thou  renouncedst  the  re- 
wards of  generalship,  and  heroically  tookest  upon  thyself 
the  dangerous,  as  well  as  arduous,  ofiSce  of  generalissimo, 
and  this  at  a  solemn  moment,  when  thou  didst  deliberately 
cast  the  die  for  the  dubious — the  very  dubious — alternative 
of  a  gibbet  or  a  triumphal  arch.  But,  beloved,  enshielded, 
and  blessed  by  a  great  Melchisedec, — ^the  King  of  righteous- 
ness as  well  as  peace, — thou  hast  triumphed  gloriously. 
Such  has  been  thy  military  wisdom  in  the  struggles  of  this 
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arduous  conflict, — such  the  noble  rectitude,  amiableness  and 
mansuetude  of  thy  character, — something  is  there  so  singu- 
larly glorious  and  venerable  thrown  by  Heaven  about  thee, 
— that  not  only  does  thy  country  love  thee,  but  our  very 
enemies  stop  the  madness  of  their  fire  in  full  volley,  stop 
the  illiberality  of  their  slander  at  thy  name,  as  if  rebuked 
from  Heaven  with  a  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
hero  no  harm.'  Thy  fame  is  sweeter  perfume  than  Arabian 
spices  in  the  gardens  of  Persia.  A  Baron  de  Steuben  shall 
waft  its  fragrance  to  the  monarch  of  Prussia ;  a  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  shall  waft  it  to  a  far  greater  monarch,  and  diffuse 
thy  renown  throughout  Europe;  *  listening  angels  shall 
catch  the  odor,  waft  it  to  heaven,  and  perfume  the  universe." 

II.  Discourses  on  Sacbambntal  Occasions.  By  Rev.  J. 
S.Spencer,  D.D.,  Author  of  "a  Pastor's  Sketches,"  &c. 
With  an  Introduction.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1861.    12mo.,  pp.  468. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  publica- 
tions of  many  of  our  leading  publishers  consists  of  dis- 
courses that  have  been  first  preached  to  congregations  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  pulpit.  This  fact  proves  in  the 
first  place  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  this  kind  of  read- 
ing ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ability 
employed  in  the  modem  pulpit.  Dr.  Spencer,  the  author 
of  these  sermons,  is  favorably  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
by  his  "  Pastor's  Sketches."  He  was  a  devoted  preacher, 
learned  and  pious,  vigorous  in  thought  and  interesting  in 
style.  These  sacramental  discourses,  doubtless,  present  the 
sweetest  and  richest  portion  of  his  pulpit  efforts ,  for  what 
day  is  so  sweet,  so  full  of  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings, 
as  the  communion  Sabbath?  Dr.  Spencer  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  customarily  observed  the  excellent  method 
of  taking  up  some  important  doctrine  as  the  burden  of  his 

*  The  author  (Dr.  Stiles)  does  not  doabt  but  that  the  capital  events  in 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  on  earth  into  which  angels  desire  to  look,  es- 
peciaUj  those  which  respect  the  Protestant  Zion,  are  subjects  of  extensive 
attention  in  heaven,  and  that  characters  of  real  and  eminent  merit  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  virtue  are  echoed  and  contemplated  with  great  honor 
in  the  celestial  realms. 
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communion  discourse,  and  then  applying  it  in  his  service  at 
the  table.  For  example,  in  his  sermon  named  "  The  Lord's 
Supper  a  Covenant,"  founded  on  Ex.  xxiv.  6-8,  he  makes 
the  following  divisions : — I.  Show  that  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  the  Israelites  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  he  makes  with  us.  II.  Consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made.  in.  The  nature  of  it.  IV.  Its 
voluntary  pledge.  V.  Its  extensive  obligation.  VI.  Its 
bloody  seal.  The  last  head  is  not  written  out ;  only  an  out- 
line is  given  of  the  remarks  delivered  at  the  table  of  the 
Master.    It  is  as  follows : — 

THE    BLOODY    SEAL. 
[a  seal.]  Blood :  the  victim  is  slain. 

ON  THE  PABT  OF  GOD. 

1.  Oi  forgiveness, — Call  upon  all  sinners — Do  you  say  too 
humiliating? — bitter  herbs. 

2.  Of  grace-. — ^Israel  had  yet  to  travel,  to  suffer,  to  fight, 
to  conquer — weak,  then  strong. 

3.  Of  redemption :  for  thou  wast  slain. — All  that  sin  de- 
served fell  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  Saviour — soul  troubled 
— oh,  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible !    In  short — 

4.  Of  heaven. — ^Isaiah  liv.  10,  and  li.  6 — ^to  him  that  hath 
loved  us. — Then  where  will  those  be  who  have  no  covenant? 
Ashamed. 

ON  THE  sinner's  PART. 

1.  Of  trust  in  Ghrists  righteousness. — Act  of  faith. 

2.  Of  relia/nce  on  his  grace. 

8.  Of  obedience  to  his  laws:  of  fidelity. — Faithful  unto 
death. — Awful !  see  the  consoling. — Why  require  this  ?  Be- 
cause he  would  have  us  unite  ourselves  to  him  in  the  same 
close,  constant,  perfect  manner  as  he  unites  himself  to  us. 
In  short — 

4.  Of  entire  surrendry — not  his  own — bought — ^first  time — 
no  half-way  Christians — sacred  host. 
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m.  Evenings  with  the  Doctrines.  By  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Friends  of  Christ,"  "Christ  a 
Friend,"  "Communion  Sabbath,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston: 
Gould  k  Lincoln.    1861.    12mo.,  pp.  415. 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  familiar  lectures 
delivered  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Essex-street  Church, 
Boston,  on  successive  Tuesday  evenings  in  the  winter  of 
1858-9.  It  treats  of  God,  Divine  Eevelation,  the  Trinity, 
Deity  of  Christ,  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Man,  the  Atone- 
ment, Election,  Regeneration,  Perseverance,  Christian  Per- 
fection, the  Intermediate  State,  and  Retribution.  The 
author  is  argumentative,  but  always  calm  and  charitable. 
0  si  sic  omnes  !  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  his  views  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  sound.  He  believes  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  and  justly  says  that,  "as  to  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  the  degree  in  which  the  Bible  is  in- 
spired, we  shall  find  that  the  highest  theory  of  inspiration 
is  most  easily  maintained."  That  theory  is,  that  a  benevolent 
God,  who  from  the  beginning  communicated  directly  with 
men  by  word  of  mouth,  has  given  to  men,  at  the  with- 
drawal of  his  visible  presence  and  audible  words,  a  written 
Word,  which  is  a  divinely  authorized  and  infallible  exposi- 
tion of  his  will.  It  is  implied  in  this  proposition  that  the 
Bible  is  as  really  a  communication  from  God  as  though  it 
were  written  on  his  throne  with  his  own  hand,  and  been 
conveyed  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  sight  of  men."  Sub- 
sequently he  observes  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Bible  were  necessarily  under  divine  guidance 
wherever  and  however  employed.  *  *  *  * 
As  writers  of  the  Bible  they  claim  to  speak  for  God ;  and 
when  they  do  not  speak  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority, 
we  are  informed  that  they  speak  '  by  permission  and  not  by 
commandment.' "  This  last  statement,  if  we  understand  it 
correctly,  is  erroneous.  When  Paul  in  speaking  of  mar- 
riage in  1  Cor.  7th  chapter,  says,  "I  speak  this  by  permis- 
sion, and  not  of  commardment,"  we  are  not  to  understand 
him  as  disclaiming  divine  authority.    From  the  context  it 
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is  clear  tbat  his  meaning  is,  tbat  he  gives  a  certain  permis* 
sion  to  the  Ck)rinthians,  without  laying  down  an  absolute 
command.  The  declaration  is  not  an  intimation  that  what 
he  bad  here  spoken  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
inspired  word,  or  that  be  was  not  then  writing  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  that  his  language  im- 
plies is,  that  the  matter  in  question  is  permitted,  not  com- 
manded. But  the  whole  passage  is  inspired  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  here  from  the  apostle's  pen  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  moved  him  to  write  touching  this  subject. 

"Is  the  nature  of  things  the  foundation  of  virtue?"  is  a 
question  sometimes  debated  by  metaphysicians.  Dr.  Adams 
gives  the  following  answer: — 

''  It  is  said  that  things  are  right  and  wrong  in  themselves, 
not  merely  because  God  has  so  ordained,  and  tbat  these 
things  would  be  right  and  wrong  if  there  were  no  God. 
Hence,  the  impression  is  made  that  there  is  a  constitution 
of  nature  to  which  God  was  obliged  to  conform  himself, 
some  eternal  laws  were  in  existence  and  in  operation  con- 
temporaneously with  God,  not  created  by  Him,  having  an 
existence  of  necessity ;  so  tbat  they  would  have  existed, 
even  if  there  were  no  God.  Here  we  have  the  foundation 
of  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  of  all  those  theories  and  dreamy 
notions,  whose  object  is  to  remove  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  or  by  exciting  a  belief  in  something  which  is  eternal 
besides  God,  to  abate  the  power  which  the  thought  of  God 
naturally  has  upon  the  mind. 

"  But  what  is  the  nature  of  things,  when  things  themselves 
do  not  exist?  If  God  existed  before  all  things,  of  course 
there  were  no  laws  antecedent  to  Him.  Laws  are  the  rules 
and  orders  by  which  things  act.  It  is  delusive,  therefore, 
to  think  of  anything  as  existing  independently  of  the 
Great  First  Cause.  He  existing  from  eternity,  these  laws 
and  this  nature  of  things  exist  contemporaneously  with 
Him,  but  not  independently  of  Him.  iNow  we  can  make 
impossible  hypotheses,  but  the^  are  absurd,  and  then  ask 
questions  in  view  of  them  which  are  useless ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample :  suppose  that  God  should  cease  to  be ;  Would  not 
right  and  wrong  be  the  same  as  now  ?  Bight  and  wrong 
have  gained  an  existence  because  there  is  a  God :  they  are 
eternal  with  Him ;  but  they  were  not  before  Him ;  He  ne- 
cessitated them,  not  they  Him,  nor  any  of  his  attributes  nor 
ways." 
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On  the  extent  of  the  atonement  he  holds  that  Christ 
"died  for  all  mankind  past,  present,  or  to  come,  saved  or 
lost."     "  Whoever  Christ  was,  and  whatever  his  death  'vras 
intended  to  effect,  all  that  He  was  and  is,  and  all  that  He 
did,  was  for  every  individual,  as  well  as  for  the  race,  and 
all  this  is  as  necessary  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
one  as  of  the  race."    And  yet,  he  holds  that  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement.    ''  But  the 
death  of  Christ,  suflBcient  for  all  men,  had  special  reference 
to  his  covenanted  people.     If  some  were  given  to  Him  that 
He  might  give  them  eternal  life,  He  must  have  had  a  design 
in  dying  for  them  which  he  had  not  in  dying  for  Judas." 
He  argues  that  the  design  of  the  atonement  is  to  be  '^  learned 
from  its  result,  which  is  the  salvation  of  God's  elect." 

In  regard  to  election,  he  lays  down  and  defends  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 1.  All  men,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
continue  to  sin,  and  therefore  will  perish.  2.  God  has  re- 
solved that  he  will  rescue  a  part  of  mankind  from  perdition 
by  persuading  and  enabling  them  to  do  their  duty.  8.  His 
influence  on  those  who  are  saved  is  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  freedom.  4.  No  injustice  is  done  to  those  who 
are  left,  salvation  is  consistently  offered  to  them,  and  their 
state  is  no  worse  than  though  all,  like  them,  had  perished. 
5.  God  had  purposed  from  all  eternity  to  do  that  which  He 
has  actually  done  and  is  to  do. 

The  volume,  we  presume,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  views 
taught  in  the  better  class  of  Congregational  pulpits  in  Bos- 
ton. It  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  isms  in  theology  for  which  that  city  has 
been  so  much  noted — a  consideration  that  gives  interest  to 
the  work.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  book  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Adams  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Northern  apologist  for  slavery,  or  as  he  would, 
perhaps,  rather  express  it,  for  slaveholders.  But  we  should 
remember  that  a  person  may  be  an  able  expounder  and  de- 
fender of  some  things  while  going  astray  on  others.  If 
every  author  was  to  be  condemned  because  he  is  wrong  on 
some  important  point,  who  could  stand  ? 
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IV.  Martin's  Natural  History:  Translated  from  the 
thirty-fifth  German  Edition.  By  Sarah  A.  Myers.  Con- 
taining 262  beautifully  colored  illustrations.  Second 
Series.  New  York :  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.  1861 
12mo.,  pp.  490. 

It  would  display  great  ignorance  of  natural  history  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  subject  in  its  several  departments 
could  be  treated  of  with  fullness  in  two  volumes  of  this  size. 
But  we  suppose  that  a  clearer  or  more  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation could  not  easily  be  made  than  this  in  the  limits. 
The  matter  here  found  might  easily  be  made  to  fill  several 
volumes.  The  colored  illustrations  are  admirable.  The 
two  volumes,  giving  a  condensed  view  of  all  presently  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  animal,  vegetable)  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  are  offered  at  the  price  of  $1  50  each. 

V.  A  Concise  System  of  Theology  on  the  Basis  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  By  Alexander  Smith  Patter- 
son. Pittsburg :  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.    1861. 

This  we  are  confident  is  one  of  the  very  best  works  on 
that  excellent  summary  of  Christian  Doctrine  contained  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  It  is,  as  the  title  sets  forth,  a  com- 
plete system  of  theology,  after  the  order  of,  and  founded  on, 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  exercise  under  each  question 
and  answer  consists  of  three  parts : — 1st.  The  Analysis  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  answer,  together  with  the  Scripture 
proofs  of  the  same.  2d.  The  Explanation  of  each  part, 
confirmed  as  before  by  pertinent  texts  of  Scripture.  8d. 
Inferences  naturally  deducible  from  the  same. 

To  those  who  wish  to  learn  what  a  wonderful  store  of 
Scripture  truth  is  laid  up  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  we 
would  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  this  excellent  little 
work.  It  has  been  a  considerable  time  before  the  public, 
but  has  never  yet  had  that  extensive  circulation  which  its 
merits  deserve.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  published  by 
our  Board,  and  that  at  such  a  price  as  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 
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VI.  The  Crook  in  the  Lot  ;  or,  A  Display  of  the  Sove- 
reignty and  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  afflictions  of  men,  and 
the  Christian's  deportment  under  them.  By  Rev.  Thos, 
Boston.  Pittsburgh :  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  of  Boston's  works.  It 
was  the  last  of  one  of  his  valued  writings,  finished  a  little 
before  his  death,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  embody- 
ing much  of  the  maturity  of  his  experience.  Although  one 
of  the  best  of  men.  he  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction, 
and  at  length,  like  David,  he  felt  that  it  was  very  good  for 
him  that  he  had  been  afflicted. 

This  precious  little  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
his  experience ;  and  while  all  may  be  profited  by  its  perusal, 
to  the  afflicted  people  of  God,  it  will  be  found  to  yield  songs 
of  rejoicing  in  this  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage. 

Vn.  The  Benefits  of  Christ's  Death:  Or,  The  Glorious 
Riches  of  God's  Free  Grace,  which  every  true  Believer 
receives  by  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified.  Originally 
written  in  Italian  by  Aonio  Paleario,  and  now  reprinted 
from  an  Ancient  English  Translation.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Rev.  John  Ayer,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Hampstead,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Roden.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1860. 

A  very  full  notice  of  the  merits  of  this  work  and  the 
history  of  its  remarkable  author  appeared  in  this  Review 
some  time  ago,  when  noticing  the  edition  of  it  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.  It  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  on  these  points  now.  The  edi- 
tion by  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln  is  characteristic  of  their 
publications  generally — ^that  is,  it  is  accurate,  tasteful  and 
substantial.  The  preciousness  of  the  matter  and  the  re- 
markable history  of  the  author  and  the  work  render  this 
little  volume  interesting  and  valuable. 
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Abticlb  I.— Sabbath   Schools:    Thbie   Obigin   and 

Pbogbess. 

[OONTnaTEP   FBOM  OUR  LAST  HUMBBB.] 

WESTBBN  OHAPTEB. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  American  chapter,  in 
the  history  of  Sabbath-schools,  we  have  to  encounter  as 
much  controversy  as  we  encountered  in  the  European  chap- 
ter. Many  states  and  cities  are  contestants  for  the  honor  of 
having  instituted  the  first  Sabbath-school.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  controversy  among  them.  And 
although  our  own  State — ^Pennsylvania — ^may  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  first,  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  we  are  able  to 
say  that  it  comes  in  for  the  second,  honor. 

Here  we  must  refer  again  to  the  Advocate,  published  at 
Auburn,  New  York.  After  stating  that  a  Sabbath-school 
had  been  established  by  Joseph  Alleine  in  England,  as  early 
as  1688,  (which  date  we  have  shown  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
Alleine  died  in  1668,)  it  adds,  "  a  Sabbath-school  was  started 
in  America  before  this — ^in  1674 ;  or  one  hundred  and  seven 
81 
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years  before  Mr.  Raikes'  school."  The  Advocate  seems  to 
have  been  misled,  either  by  a  mistake  or  a  typographical 
error  made  in  another  periodical.  The  Sabbath-school  Times 
says  in  regard  to  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  America : — 
"  We  have  various  accounts.  Ellis,  in  his  history  of  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  says  of  the  church*,  *In  1674,  (14  years  before 
Alleine  in  England,)  6th  day,  11th  month,  is  the  first  record 
of  a  Sabbath'SchooV  The  record  adds: — 'This  day  we 
restored  a  primitive  practice  for  retraining  up  our  youth. 
The  male  and  female  meet  in  separate  places,  and  stay  every 
Sabbath  after  morning  exercise,  and  the  elders  examine 
their  remembrance  in  the  Catechism,  and  whatever  else  may 
convene.  A  Catechism  was  printed  in  1641.' "  There  is 
evidently  a  mistake  in  the  above  date  of  1674.  It  could 
not  be  fourteen  years  "  before  Alleine  in  England,"  because 
it  was  six  years  after  his  death.  That  a  Sabbath-school  was 
instituted  in  Massachusetts  at  this  early  period  is  highly 
probable,  but  we  have  no  corroborative  testimony  on  the 
subject.  The  only  traces  of  it  which  we  have  seen  are  in 
the  history  of  Ellis,  as  quoted  by  the  Sabbath-school  Times. 
But  Boston  herself  claims  the  honor  of  having  established  a 
school  in  1791.  The  Norwich  Packet,  of  29th  April,  1791, 
says : — "  A  Sabbath-school  has  been  established  in  Boston 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Dutch  Manufactoiy,  intended  for 
the  young  daughters  of  industry  employed  in  said  factory." 
The  next  candidate  for  this  scholastic  honor  is  Pennsyl- 
vania. "  There  is  good  evidence,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Teacher  Taught,  quoting  from  the  Sabbath  Journal  of  March 
4, 1835,  '*  that  a  school  of  this  description  was  known  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
Eaikes  introduced  the  grand  system  in  England."  Of  this 
school,  the  Sabbath-school  Times  gave  an  extended  ac- 
count, sometime  during  the  summer  of  1860,  which  we  here 
present  in  full: — 

"  But  the  first  Sabbath-school,  of  which  vc  have  any  very 
definite  account,  was  established  before  the  year  1747, — 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
Robert  Raikes'  first  school — ^by  a  common  school  teacher, 
named  Ludwig  Hacker,  in  Ephrata,  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
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sylvania.  We  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  regular 
continuance  of  this  school  for  a  period  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  years,  until  the  year  1777,  or  within  four  years 
of  the  time  of  Robert  Raikes. 

"  That  this  school  inculcated  in  its  instruction  the  religi- 
ous element  as  truly  as  it  is  contained  in  our  Sabbath-schools 
of  the  present  day,  we  are  assured  by  a  letter  from  William 
M.  Fahnestock,  M.D.,  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brantley,  dated  Ephh 
rata,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1835.  Dr.  Fahnestock 
says: — 'It  flourished  many  years,  and  was  attended  with 
some  remarkable  consequences.  It  produced  an  anxious 
inquiry  among  the  juvenile  population  who  attended  the 
school,  which  soon  displayed  itself  in  what  is  now  termed 
a  revival  of  religion.  The  scholars  who  also  attended  the 
regular  day  schools,  were  found  meeting  together  daily, 
between  school  hours,  to  pray  and  exhort  one  another. 
On  this  discoverv,  a  temporary  room  was  provided,  where 
they  met  regularly  twice  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  of  the  brethren.  The  excitement  increased  to  ex- 
cess, and  the  pastor,  Bbisee,  considering  it  a  zeal  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  discouraged  the  building  of  a  house 
for  meeting  separate  from  the  society,  which  had  been  com- 
menced and  partly  under  way,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  society  in  the  year  1749.  Ludwig  Hacker,  who  was  the 
projector,  in  union  with  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  society, 
conducted  the  school,  (without  pay,  it  is  believed,)  to  give 
instruction  to  the  indigent  children  who  were  kept  from  the 
regular  school,  by  the  employment  which  their  necessities 
obliged  them  to  be  engaged  at,  as  well  as  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  those  in  better  circumstances.  Hacker  came 
to  Ephrata  in  the  year  1789,  and,  it  is  presumed,  that  the 
Sabbath-school  was  commenced  soon  after.' 

"  After  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  Sabbath-school  room,  with  others,  was  given  up 
for  an  hospital,  which  was  occupied  as  such  for  a  long  time; 
and  the  school  was  never  afterwards  resumed. 

**  I  have  ascertained  from  an  aged  brother,  (72  years,) 
Thomas  Davis,  who  now  resides  in  Chester  county,  that  he 
went  to  the  Sabbath-school  in  Ephrata,  and  that  he  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  originals  in  this 
case,  but  the  testim<Hiy  is  conclusive.  The  records  of  the 
society  prove  that  the  pastor  was  very  much  afraid,  in  1749, 
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that  the  independence  of  the  church  was  about  to  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  a  new  society.  Thomas  Davis  was  bom 
about  the  year  1763,  and  would  be  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was 
fought  in  1777 ;  and  being  about  72  years  old  in  1835  he 
was  well  qualified  to  bear  testimony  in  the  matter. 

Virginia  next  presents  her  claim.  Francis  Asbury  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  England,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1745.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1771,  in  the  capacity  of  a  preacher,  and  in  1784  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Dr. 
Coke.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  same  year,  (1784,)  Bishop 
Asbury  established  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  house  of  Thomas 
Crenshaw,  in  Hanover,  Virginia.  This  was  only  three  years 
after  Eaikes'  experiment  in  England.  It  is  said  that  to 
Asbury  "  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  brought  across 
the  great  water  the  Robert  Raikes  idea  of  Sabbath-schools." 
This  was  impossible,  for  he  arrived  in  this  country  ten 
years  before  Raikes  instituted  his  school  at  Gloucester ;  so 
that,  if  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  Raikes,  it  must  have  been 
communicated  to  him  or  been  learned  from  some  public  re- 
port. It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  ''first"  Sabbath-school 
in  the  United  States.  But,  if  we  can  credit  Ellis'  history, 
as  quoted  in  the  Sabbath-school  Times,  a  Sabbath-school 
existed  in  Maabfechusetts  about  one  hundred  years  before 
this  time ;  and  we  have  seen  upon  evidence,  which  to  us 
seems  entirely  credible,  that  a  Sabbath-school  existed  in 
Pennsylvania  thirty-seven  years  before  this  date. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period  in  which  there  is  not  so 
much  uncertainty,  as  we  have  public  documents  to  guide 
us.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1790,  a  meeting  of  some 
twelve  persons  was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  establishment  of 
Sabbath-schools  in  that  city,  in  which  instructions  might 
be  given,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  "to  such  persons  as  from  in- 
digence, or  other  causes,  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  in  week-day  schools."  The 
following  are  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
preliminary  meeting : — The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  White,  D.D., 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin  Say,  Dr.  William  Currie, 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas  Mendenhall,  Peter 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Matthew  Carey,  Joseph  Sharpless,  Isaac 
Price,  Caleb  Atmore,  and  Captain  Nathaniel  Falconer. 
Bishop  White  was  chosen  chairman,  and  a  committee  was 
at  once  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution.  On  that  day 
week  following,  December  26,  1790,  a  constitution  was  re- 
ported and  adopted  for  the  **  First-day,  or  Sabbath-school 
Society P  We  shall  here  present  the  preamble  and  a  few  of 
the  principal  sections : — 

Whebeas,  the  good  education  of  youth  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  society,  and  numbers  of  children,  the  ofiF-apring 
of  indigent  parents,  have  not  proper  opportunities  of  in- 
struction, previously  to  their  being  apprenticed  to  trades. 
And  whereas,  among  the  youth  of  every  large  city,  various 
instances  occur,  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called  Sabbath 
— a  day  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religious  improve- 
ment, being  employed  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  the  depra- 
vation of  morals  and  manners ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  opinion 
of  the  subscribers,  that  the  establishment  of  First  day,  or 
Sabbath-schools,  in  this  city  and  liberties,  would  be  of  es- 
sential advantage  to  the  rising  generation ;  and  for  efiecting 
that  benevolent  purpose,  they  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  society,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  "  The  Society  for 
the  Instruction  and  Support  of  First-day,  or  Sabbath-schools^ 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  districts  of  Southwark  and 
the  Northern  Liberties,  and  have  adopted  the  following 
constitution : — 

SECTION  1. 

The  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  schools  shall  be  con- 
fined to  reading  and  writing  from  the  Bible,  and  such  other 
mq^ral  and  religious  books  as  the  society  may,  from  time 
to  time,  direct. 

SECTION  II. 

This  society  shall  consist  of  all  those  persons  who  have 
subscribed,  or  may  hereafter  subscribe  to  this  constitution, 
and  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  at  the  time  of  such  subscription, 
and  annually  afterwards,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Institution.  But  any  person  having  paid,  or 
who  shall  hereafter  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  ten 
dollars  and  sign  the  constitution,  shall  receive  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  membership  during  life,  without  being  sub- 
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jected  to  any  annual  payment.  Any  member  who  shall  for 
two  years  discontinue  his  annual  payments,  shall  cease  to 
belong  to  the  said  society. 

SECTION  III. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  ofl5cers ;  also,  of  twelve 
visitors,  three  of  whom  shall  be  relieved  from  duty  at  each 
quarterly  meeting,  by  the  appointment  of  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  supply  their  places. 

SECTION  VII. 

Provides  that  the  Board  of  visitors,  or  a  committee  of 
them,  shall  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  month. 

SECTION  XI. 

Provides  that  all  the  income  of  the  society  shall  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  institution,  and  support  of  Sabbath-schools 
within  the  prescribed  limits  and  their  vicinities,  "  and  to 
the  free  instruction  therein  of. the  off-spring  of  indigent 
parents  in  reading  and  writing,  which  shall  be  from  the 
Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the  so- 
ciety may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  as  aforesaid." 

This  society  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  in  1796. 

"The  "First-day,  or  Sabbath-school  Society,"  was  fully 
organized  on  the  11th  of  January,  1791,  and  its  first  schools 
were  opened  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  February,  or  March, 
1791.  The  hours  set  apart  for  instruction  were  from  eight 
till  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  or  from  four  and-a-half  until  six  and- 
a-half  in  the  evening,  whichever  was  more  convenient.  On 
the  second  Sabbath  of  their  existence,  there  were  sixty-one 
in  the  boys'  and  sixteen  in  the  girls'  department.  A  Mr. 
John  Ely,  for  the  consideration  of  £30,  or  eighty  dollars, 
conducted  the  school  at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  Third 
streets ;  and  a  Mr.  John  Poor  for  an  equal  salary  conducted 
another  in  Front,  near  Arch  street.  In  April  following,  the 
increase  was  such  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
initiated  the  enterprise.  At  this  period  there  were  one 
hundred  boys  and  sixty  girls  in  attendance.  The  duties 
had  now  become  so  onerous  that  the  wages  of  the  teachers 
were  advanced  to  £45  ($120)  per  annum.    In  addition  to 
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the  two  already  mentioned,  another  school  had,  by  this  time, 
been  organized,  and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing them  was  about  two  hundred.  The  idea  had  never  yet 
occurred  to  the  managers  of  these  schools,  nor  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  bodies,  that  each  congregation  should  either 
support  a  school  or  schools  connected  with  itself,  or  make 
contributions  for  the  support  of  Sabbath-schools  generally, 
wherever  established.  The  means  for  their  support  were 
chiefly  derived  from  annual  subscriptions  and  contributions 
of  ten  dollars  made  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  becoming 
life  members.*  But  the  system  grew  &st  in  popular  favor. 
An  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  in  September,  1791.  Some  benevolent  individual 
had  placed  fifty  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  he  thought  proper.  As  a  wise  man,  he  looked 
upon  the  First-day  Society  as  the  most  benevolent  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  to  it  he  presented  the  sum 
mentioned  above. 

This  institution  suggested  the  idea  of  another,  from  which 
our  children  are  deriving  at  present  so  much  worldly  bene- 
fit— it  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  free  schools.  In 
"  October  11th,  1791,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  praying  them  to 
establish  free  schools  throughout  the  State.  On  the  29th 
of  December,  1791,  the  petition  was  presented  which  set 
forth : — "-That  the  proper  education  of  youth  is  an  object 
of  the  first  importance,  particularly  in  free  countries,  as  the 
surest  preservative  of  the  virtue,  liberty,  and  hi^piness  of 
the  people." 

'*  That  the  salutary  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the 
Sabbath-schools,  established  In  this  city,  by  affording  the 
means  of  education  to  numbers  who  would  be  otherwise 
entirely  debarred  therefrom,  having  frirnished  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  schools  established  at  the  public  expense,  are 

*  For  the  fnots  connected  with  the  eBtAblishment  and  progress  of  this 
society  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  smaU  pamphlet  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1847,  entitled,  ''  A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Society  for  the  support 
of  First-day,  or  Sabbath-schools,  in  Philadelphia." 
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the  moat  effectual  means  of  dififusing  the  blessings  of  illumi- 
nation among  the  mass  of  the  people."    It  farther  set  forth : 
*•  that  as  the  three  Sabbath-schools  in  this  city  and  district, 
though  a  general  benefit,  by  imparting  education  to  nearly 
two  hundred  persons,  at  hours  not  interfering  with  Divine 
worship,  are  supported  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  burden  thus  operating  very  unequally,  whence 
the  funds  are  precarious,  and  inadequate  to  the  extensive 
object  contemplated  by  your  memorialists ;  they,  therefore, 
further  pray,  that  the  Legislature  would  be  pleased    to 
make  such  provision  by  law,  for  their  support,  as  in  their 
wisdom  may  seem  fit."    In  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  this 
suggestion  or  petition.  Art.  Y 11.,  Sec.  1,  of  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  declares  that  "the  Legislature  shall, 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such 
manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis,^^  was  more 
speedily  carried  into  effect. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  First- 
day  Society  was,  that  the  scholars  should  "attend  some 
place  of  worship ;"  and  on  some  occasions  they  went  to 
church  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  the  teachers. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  connected  with  this  society 
was  seriously  retarded  for  want  of  pecuniary  means.  At 
times  some  of  them  had  to  be  suspended  entirely  for  lack  of 
aid.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  necessarily  subjected 
to  great  fluctuations,  the  attendance  varying  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

In  1794  an  important  era  was  inaugurated  in  the  history 
of  Sabbath-school  teaching.  It  is  said  that  in  that  year  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  Hardy  volunteered  his 
services  to  teach,  gratuitously,  for  half  a  year,  a  school  to  be 
made  up  of  children  whose  parents  had  been  taken  away  by 
the  yellow  fever  that  prevailed  the  year  previous.  This 
school  was  established  in  the  Friends'  Academy,  South 
Fourth-street, — it  rather  proved  a  failure. 

In  about  the  space  of  four  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  society,  the  schools  connected  with  it,  not  more,  per- 
haps, than  three  or  four  in  number,  and  subject  to  some 
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temporary  suspensions  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid,  gave  in- 
struction to  954  children.  And  at  the  close  of  that  period 
there  were  100  males  and  80  females  in  attendance.  In 
nine  years,  from  January,  1791,  till  January,  1800,  the  so- 
ciety was  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000.  The  whole  num- 
ber taught  in  that  period  was  2,127 ;  1,224  of  whom  were 
males  and  903  females.  By  this  time  the  society  had  re- 
ceived some  legacies  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  it  by 
different  benevolent  individuals,  and  had  on  its  roll  870 
annual  subscribers. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  Society  began  to  give  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  decline  in  1815,  owing  to  the  fact,  as 
stated,  "that  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  had 
opened  schools,  similar  to  those,  on  the  Sabbath-day,"  and 
gave  their  services  gratis.  Many  schools  were  formed  in 
the  city  at  this  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  union"  prin- 
ciple, in  which  the  teachers  volunteered  their  services, 
receiving  no  remimeration  therefor.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  last  of  these  schools  was  given  up  in  1819.  And 
on  the  28th  of  July,  in  that  year,  a  "  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  applying  the 
fands  of  the  institution  more  efficiently."  This  committee 
reported  that  inasmuch  as  their  schools  were  superseded,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  organization  of  others  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  religious  denominations,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  should  be  authorized  to  apply  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  use  of  Sabbath-schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
them  would  seem  advisable.  From  its  organization  till 
October,  1847,  the  society  expended  $17,855  68.  It  is  still 
in  existence.  "Its  chief  office  at  present,  is  to  take  care  of 
a  small  fund  which  has  accumulated  from  legacies  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  distribute  the  income,  (about  $300  per 
annum,)  in  appropriate  donations  of  books,  to  needy  Sab- 
bath-schools in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs." 

The  great  object  of  this  society  seems  to  have  been  to 
foster  and  encourage  "the  religious  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath."  And  yet,  the  education  received  by 
those  who  attended  its  schools  was  of  a  mixed  kind — partly 
secular  and  partly  religious.    But  "the  exercises  of  the 
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scholars  were  restricted  to  reading  in  tlie  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  in  writing  copies  from  tlie  same."  Such 
children  as  could  not  read  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "  al- 
lowed  the  use  of  spelling-books  and  primers "  The  re- 
stricted use  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  however,  was  confined 
to  the  school  and  school  hours.  For  at  a  meeting  held  ou 
the  10th  of  April,  1792,  "the  Board  submitted  to  the  So- 
ciety the  propriety  of  printing  a  number  of  small  moral 
books,  to  be  lent  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  or  the  masters 
of  the  schools,  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  will  peruse  them 
at  home,  and  to  be  given  as  premiums  at  such  examina- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Visitors  may  think  proper  to  hold. 
Whereupon,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Board  be  authorised 
to  procure  such  a  number  of  small  moral  books  for  the  ob- 
ject above  stated  as  they  may  think  proper,  provided  the 
expense  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,"  or  about 
twenty-five  dollars. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  referred  to  .above.  The  regulations  of  the  So- 
ciety '*  required  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors  of 
twelve  members,  who  were  directors  for  the  time  being — 
these  were  divided  into  four  committees,  and  some  one  of 
these  committees  regularly  visited  the  schools  to  ascertain 
their  condition,  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  scholars, 
&c.,  and  regularly  reported  to  the  society."  Such  commit- 
tees are  highly  beneficial ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable they  should  be  appointed.  For  this  purpose  Sab- 
bath-schools should  form  "Unions,"  or  organize  district 
"  Associations." 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  this  society  which 
is  worthy  of  attention,  especially  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  and 
soholars  to  attend  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
during  the  summer,  and  as  late  as  half-past  seven  during  the 
winter  months.  "  For  some  years  the  schools  were  com- 
menced as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  at  half-past  seven  in  the  winter,  thus  showing  an  in- 
terest and  devotion  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  worthy  of 
eo  noble  a  cause." 
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With  the  mushroom  aristocracy  of  our  day,  Sabbath-school 
teaching  is  low,  humiliating,  and  degrading.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  we  get  some  who  have  started  into  s 
little  notice  in  the  world,  and  whose  parents  were  indebted 
to  the  Sabbath-school  for  all  the  education  they  ever  re- 
oeived,  to  take  an  interest  in  sabbatical  instruction.  Their 
great  fear  is,  that  they  will  lose,  what  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  attaining  to — distinction  and  high  considera- 
tion. There  are  many  honorable  exceptions.  The  most 
noble  and  influential  of  many  lands  have  not  considered  the 
work  beneath  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  taken 
pleasure  and  delight  in  its  performance.  Among  the 
thousand  of  its  members  "  who  manifested  a  truly  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  welfare  of  the  young,"  The  First-day,  or 
Sabbath-school  Society,  numbered  **  many  of  the  most  worthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  various  professions  and  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations." 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  New  York.  "  The 
Sabbath-school  Repository  for  1818,"  says  Pardee  in  New- 
combe,  '*  states  that  the  first  Sabbath-school  in  New  York 
was  instituted  in  1791,  and  incorporated  in  1796.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  instruct  children  to  read  and  write,  gratuitously, 
who  were  unable  to  go  to  school  during  the  week ;  but 
their  instructions  were  carried  on  by  means  of  hired  teachers, 
and  their  design  did  not  extend  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  scholars."  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  in 
the  Sabbath-school  Tead^'s  Mdga^sine  for  1824,  "  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune  had  spent  part  of  the  years  1801 
and  1802  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  had  observed  the 
progress  Sabbath-schools  were  then  making  in  that  country ; 
and  on  their  return,  they  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
their  pious  and  excellent  mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  of 
New  York,  who  resided  with  them,  and  it  was  determined 
that  as  soon  as  possible  they  would  try  to  introduce  them 
here."  Their  resolution  was  soon  afterwards  carried  into- 
effect,  and  in  the  following  year  (1808)  these  pious  and  de- 
voted individuals  opened  a  Sabbath-school  ''  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Leech  in  Mott-street "    This  school  was  supported 
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out  of  their  own  private  purse.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  Sabbath-school  of  a  strictly  religious  charac- 
ter that  New  York  ever  saw.  It  was  attended  by  about 
forty  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Rewards  were  liberally  be- 
stowed every  Monday  morning  upon  such  as  gave  punctual 
attendance  on  the  Sabbath  previous.  These  donations  con- 
sisted of  tracts,  and  articles  of  clothing  of  various  kinds. 
Shortly  afterwards,  two  other  schools  were  established  by 
the  same  persons  in  other  localities  in  the  city,  which,  with 
the  one  already  in  successful  operation,  were  regularly 
superintended  by  them  every  Sabbath  day.  To  the  first 
they  devoted  the  hours  of  the  morning  before  service ;  and 
to  the  last  two  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  between  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  church,  being  content  with  a  cold 
lunch,  even  in  the  winter,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  in  the  morning. 

"  Mrs.  Graham  opened  the  first  adult  school  at  Greenwich, 
on  the  second  Sabbath  of  June,  1814,  and  about  two 
months  afterwards  passed  to  her  account."  The  London 
Oyclopcedia,  then,  makes  a  grave  mistake  when  it  says : — 
"  It  is  strange  that  no  school  was  established  in  New  York 
until  1816."  Ten  years  afl^er  Raikes'  school  was  established 
at  Gloucester,  we  find  a  school,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
good,  in  operation  at  New  York ;  and  in  1808,  schools  were 
established  on  a  better,  and  much  more  liberal  plan  than 
any  in  England. 

Ohio  makes  the  next  claim.  In  PutnanCs  Oychpcedia  it 
is  said  *that  Mrs.  Archibald  Lake  established  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  stockade  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1791.  Mrs.  Lake  was  a  woman  of  deep-toned  piety. 
She  cherished  the  most  sacred  reverence  for  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  was  wounded  at  the  heart  when  she  saw  the  child- 
ren connected  with  the  garrison  spending  it  in  idleness, 
folly,  and  trifling  amusement.  She  asked  herself,  Can 
nothing  be  done  for  these  thoughtless,  wicked,  and  neglected 
children  ?  At  length  she  came  to  the  determination  that 
she  would  assemble  them  together  on  the  Sabbath — ^incul- 
cate some  lessons  from  the  Bible,  and  teach  them  the 
Shorter  Catechism.    The  school,  which  consisted  of  about 
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twenty  scholars,  was  held  in  her  own  house,  and  continued 
for  four  or  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
Mrs.  Lake  removed  to  Rainbow,  on  the  Muskingum  river, 
and  the  school  was  broken  up.  "Several  of  the  present 
church  members  at  Marietta,"  says  a  correspondent  of  one 
of  our  religious  papers,  August  11th,  1860,  '*  were  taught 
in  this  school." 

New  Jersey  is  the  next  claimant.  It  is  said  that  a  Sab- 
bath-school was  instituted  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1794.  Of  this  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  bare  an- 
nouncement which  has  traveled  the  rounds  of  the  secular 
and  religious  press. 

Amongst  the  contestants  of  the  last  century  little  Rhode 
Island  is  the  last,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  we  have  been  de- 
voting much  of  our  time  for  some  years  to  this  subject. 
It  is  said  that  a  school  was  established  by  Samuel  Slater, 
Esq.,  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  in  1797.  It  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  factory  operatives  which  were 
in  Mr.  Slater's  employment.  The  first  superintendent  of 
this  school  was  a  Mr.  Collie,  "then  a  student  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  who  subsequently,  and  for  many  years,  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  at  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  and  after- 
wards became  a  missionary  at  large  in  Boston,  where  he 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  benevolence  and  piety." 

We  cannot  say  at  what  period  Sabbath-schools  were  first 
instituted  in  Pittsburg.  Religious  bodies,  as  such,  gave  no 
patronage  to  Sabbath-schools  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Previous  to  1809  Sab- 
bath-schools were  supported  by  public  subscription,  or  at 
the  private  expense  of  those  who  founded  them.  It  is  with 
no  little  pride  we  are  able  to  say  that  Pittsburg  took  the 
initiative  in  this  regard.  This  statement  we  are  able  to 
make  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  the  "Teacher 
Taught,"  and  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.  "  It  was  not  until  1809, 
however,  that  churches  or  public  bodies  began  to  institute 
or  patronize  Sabbath-schools  in  this  country.  The  first 
school  on  this  plan  was  probably  one  organized,  August  22, 
1809,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  met  for  the  first 
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time  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September,  in  the  jury-room  of 
the  Court-house.  It  was  regularly  organized  under  an  ex- 
cellent constitution,  and  was  attended  by  240  children  and 
adults.  This  school  was  formed  without  a  knowledge  rf 
the  mode  of  organization  in  Europe,  and  coincided  in  its 
principal  features  with  the  schools  now  established." 

From  this  time  forward  schools  were  established  every- 
where on  this  basis.    Some  time  during  the  summer  of 
1811,  the  Eev.  Bobert  May,  a  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  designated  for  India,  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  his  way  thither.    He  remained  in  this  country 
for  about  a  year,  and,  having  had  a  building  suitable  for 
the  purpose  erected,  established  a  Sabbath-school  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  20th  of  October,  1811.    This  school,  which 
enjoyed  the  perdonal  superintendence  of  Mr.  May  until  he 
took  his  departure  for  India  in  the  following  year,  did  not 
differ  in  any  material  point  from  the  present  plan  of  sab- 
batical instruction  which  obtains  generally  throughout  the 
country.    Mr.  May  brought  the  idea  with  him  from  Britain, 
and  yet  his  system  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from 
the  schools  established  in  Pittsburg  two  years  previous. 
In  a  period  of  five  years  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  hundred  children  received  instruction  in  Mr.  May's 
school.    The  distinguished  missionary  did  not  survive  per- 
haps to  learn  the  joyful  tidings.    He  died  in  Calcutta  in  the 
month  of  August,  1818,  six  years  after  he  left  Philadel- 
phia.    "  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  Catholic  spirit,  and 
was  offered  four  pulpits  of  four  different  denominations  in 
New  York  on  the  same  Sabbath,"  which,  in  those  days  of 
the  sternest  bigotry  and  most  rigid  sectarianism,  was  no 
small  honor. 

Schools-  were  established  upon  the  same  principle  in  Al- 
bany in  1813;  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1814;  in  the 
Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,  in  1815  ;*  and  in  the 
following  year  they  had  become  very  general. 

In  the  year  1816,  the  Christian  and  philanthropic  ladies 

*  This  school  was  attended  by  above  500  scholars. 
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of  the  various  religious  denominations  in  New  York,  pro- 
posed to  form  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  religions  in- 
struction on  the  Sabbath  day.  Whep  the  ladies  resolve 
they  very  soon  carry  their  resolution  into  practical  effect, 
unless  there  are  some  insurmountable  difficulties  over  which 
no  power  can  exercise  any  control.  This  was  very  clear  in 
the  matter  referred  to ;  for  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  in 
that  year,  "  The  Female  Union  Society  for  the  formation  of 
Sabbath-schools"  was  organized  in  New  York.  And  on 
the  26th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangement,  "  The  New  York  Sabbath-school  Union" 
was  formed.  The  Christian  philanthropists  of  that  city  set 
to  the  work  and  did  it  with  all  their  might ;  for  during  the 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  these  schools  more  than  6,000 
scholars  were  entered  on  their  roll.  This  Union  is  auxiliary 
to  the  American  S.  S.  Union.  We  need  not  present  its 
constitution,  as  it  always  accompanies  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office 
in  New  York. 

Religious  instruction  had  now  become  the  chief  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Sabbath-school ;  and  those 
schools  which  had  been  established  on,  at  least,  a  ^emi-secu- 
lar  basis  began  to  struggle  for  existence.  The  First-day,  or 
Sabbath-school  society,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  began 
to  evince  signs  of  decay,  owing  to  the  formation  of  schools 
on  a  more  religious  platform. 

The  Philadelphia  Sabbath  and  Adult  Society  was  formed 
in  May,  1817,  and  incorporated  in  January,  1819.  Alex. 
Henry,  Esq.,  was  chosen  president  of  the  society,  and  held 
the  office  until  it  became  merged  into  the  American  Sabbath- 
school  Union.  The  nature  of  the  society  will  be  best  learned 
from  its  Constitution.  We  shall  present  the  preamble  and 
a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of  that  instrument. 

PBEAHBLE. 

To  cultivate  unity  and  Christian  charity  among  those  of 
different  names ;  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  Sabbath  and  Adult  schools ;  to  promote  their 
establishment  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  towns  and  villages 
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in  the  country ;  to  give  more  eflfect  to  Christian  exertion  in 
general ;  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  each  other  in  the 
caiLse  of  the  Redeemer ,  the  members  of  the  Sabbath  day  and 
Adult  Societies  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  agree  to  associate,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sabbath-day  and  Adult-school  Union,"  sub- 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  articles : — 

ABTICLE  I. 

This  society  shall  be  composed  of  the  members  of 
such  school  societies  (bein^  citizens  of  the  commonwealth) 
as  pay  three  dollars,  and  mdividuals  who  pay  one  dollar 
annually,  in  advance.  Donors  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be 
members  for  life.  Provided,  That  the  yearly  income  of  the 
real  estate,  and  the  interest  of  the  money  to  be  lent,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

ABTICLE  II. 

Provides  that  the  business  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board 
of  twelve  managers,  and  by  two  representatives  chosen  bjr 
each  society ;  and  that  "  clergymen  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations, whose  school  societies  are  attached  to  the  Union, 
.shall  be  honorary  members  of  the  Board,  and  have  a  right 
to  vote  on  all  questions."  ' 

ABTICLE   III. 

Gives  power  to  the  managers  to  "  place  out  at  interest, 
or  loan  to  school  societies  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
free  of  interest,  or  make  donations  to  such  societies,  any 
surplus  funds  beyond  the  annual  expenditures;  and  to 
purchase  and  publish  any  books  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  and 
Adult  schools,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  treat  on  dis- 
puted points  of  doctrine,  catechisms  excepted," 

ABTICLE  V. 

Eequired  the  Treasurer  to  "  give  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  trust,  in  such  sum  and  with  such  securiW  as 
the  Board  of  Managers  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct." 

This  society  had  already  seen  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
want  of  system  in  the  schools  which  had  been  established 
under  the  auspices  of  other  societies.  Its  first  work,  there- 
fore, was  to  prepare  "  a  system  for  the  internal  regulation 
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of  Sabbath-schools."  The  committee  intrusted  with  this 
business  examined  carefully  the  plans  of  the  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia  schools,  and  embodied  in 
their  system  "  all  the  various  improvements  made  by  these 
societies."  We  can  merely  present  an  abstract  of  this 
"system." 

It  provided  in  the  first  place  for  the  classification  of  the 
scholars,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  school. 
The  first  class  vfas  to  be  composed  of  such  as  could  read  in 
the  Testament;  the  second,  of  those  who  read  "indiffer- 
ently" ;  the  third,  of  such  as  were  unable  to  read,  but  could 
spell  words  of  two  or  more  syllables ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
those  in  the  alphabet,  and  such  as  could  spell  words  of  one 
syllable. 

The  children  were  required  to  recite  in  the  morning  from 
the  New  Testament,  "  that  portion  committed  to  memory 
during  the  past  week,"  then  to  read  a  chapter  or  two,  and 
be  instructed  from  the  portion  read  by  the  teacher ; — in  the 
afternoon,  to  recite  the  catechism,  be  examined  upon  it,  and 
read  and  spell  from  the  New  Testament.  Eewards  were  to 
be  given  of  tickets  printed  with  red,  black,  and  blue  ink. 
Penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
Children  absent  at  roll  call,  forfeited  one  blue  ticket,  and  a 
similar  or  other  forfeiture  for  negligence  of  whatever  kind. 
If  a  teacher  was  absent  at  roll  call,  he  paid  a  forfeit  of  12J 
cents.  If  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending,  he  had  to 
provide  a  substitute,  or  forfeit  25  cents.  For  not  reporting 
the  reason  of  the  absence  of  children,  12t^  cts. ;  superintend- 
ent's fines  double. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  this  society,  published 
in  May,  1819,  we  gather  much  useful  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  and  extent  of  Sabbath-schools  through- 
out the  country.  Eighty-four  schools  were  added  during 
the  second  year,  and  at  its  close  the  whole  number  of 
schools  was  129;  these  contained  10,660  white  children; 
887  white  adults ;  668  colored  children,  and  716  colored 
adults ;  making,  in  all,  12,806  scholars,  who  were  regularly 
instructed  by  1,481  teachers ;  of  whom  671  were  males,  and 
82 
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761  females.    The  population  of  the  country  was  then  about 
nine  millions.  In  the  following  year  it  was  exactly  9,688,131. 

In  the  report  referred  to,  we  find  returns  from  the  follow- 
ing societies  and  schools.  Sabbath-school  society  of  York 
County,  Pa.,  instituted  on  the  7th  of  August,  1817.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  school  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety. It  commenced  with  17  scholars,  and  increased  until 
there  were  500  on  the  roll.  The  whole  number  of  schools 
in  York  county,  in  1819,  amounted  to  .28,  with  1,848 
scholars,  and  161  teachers.  At  that  time  there  were 
21,856  children,  16  years  and  under,  in  the  county ;  5,889 
were  of  too  tender  an  age  to  attend  school,  leaving  16,016 
who  could  have  attended  school ;  but  not  more  than  5,000 
were  receiving  instruction  of  any  kind,  which  shows  that 
at  that  time  there  were  11,016  children  in  York  County 
who  were  not  attending  any  school.  At  this  time  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  241,284  children,  of  sixteen  years 
and  under,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  not  more 
than  60,000  of  them  were  attending  schools  of  any  kind,  thus 
leaving  180,284  children,  who  were  receiving  no  education 
either  secular  or  religious. 

Sabbath-school,  No.  1,  Charleston,  S.  C,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  pestilence  during  the  previous  year,  re- 
ported 200  scholars  and  20  teachers.  The  First  Female 
Sabbath-school  of  the  same  place  reported  60  scholars,  and 
8  teachers.  The  Sabbath-school  society  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
reported  8  schools,  182  scholars,  and  15  teachers. 

The  Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  organized  in  1814 
with  80  children,  reported  200  scholars  and  16  teachers,  and 
that  the  scholars  had  sent  thirty  dollars  to  India  for  the 
education  of  a  heathen  child. 

The  Columbia  Sabbath-school  Society  of  Columbia  Co., 
Pa.,  established  July,  1818,  reported  2  schools,  115  children, 
41  adults,  and  20  teachers. 

The  Sabbath-school  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  embraced 
2  schools,  containing  185  white  and  65  colored  children, 
16  adults,  and  29  teachers. 
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The  Union  Sabbath-school  Society  of  Lewiston,  Delaware, 
established  August,  1818,  reported  2  schools,  60  white  and 
38  colored  scholars,  and  89  colored  adults,  all  under  the 
care  of  12  teachers. 

The  Female  Society  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  comprised  one 
school,  with  189  white  and  4  colored  children,  and  4  colored 
adults,  who  were  taught  by  22  teachers. 

The  Society  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  formed  on  the  Ist  of  Jan., 
1819,  reported  3.  schools,  519  white  and  68  colored  children, 
and  60  colored  adults,  fed  with  spiritual  knowledge  by  58 
teachers. 

Union  Society  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  embraced  three 
schools,  with  200  children. 

The  Sabbath-school  Association  of  Pittsburg  reported  10 
schools  and  600  children. 

The  Sabbath-school  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  founded  in 
February,  1818,  consisted  of  160  white  and  8  colored 
children,  and  20  teachers. 

This  society  continued  to  do  a  good  work  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1817  till  1824,  a  period  of  seven  years.  And  al- 
though very  limited  in  the  range  of  its  operations,  its 
labors  were  crowned  with  the  greatest  success.  In  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  there  were  only  43  schools  connected 
with  it,  and  these  were  limited  to  two  States.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  year  it  had  extended  its  operations  into  no 
less  than  five  States,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1824  it  had  728  schools,  scattered  over  17  States,  In  1817 
its  business  amounted  to  about  $450 ;  in  1824,  it  was  nearly 
$6,000. 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  its  seventh  anniversary,  some  of 
the  ardent  friends  of  the  Sabbath-school  proposed  to  form  a 
National  Society.  Accordingly,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  were  offered  by  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D., 
of  New  York,  and  passed  unanimously : — 

Whereas^  the  great  and  progressing  increase  of  schools 
throughout  our  country,  exerting  a  powerful  and  most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  ail  classes  of  sooiety;  calls  loudly  Jar 
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union  and  organized  action^  and  the  prosperity  of  this  so- 
ciety shows  clearly  the  suflBciency  of  such  union;  and, 
whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Sabbath-school 
Union  has  been  approved  by  the  Sabbath-day  and  Adult- 
school  Union  of  Philadelphia  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Sabbath- 
school  Union  be  adopted. 

Thus  the  American  Sabbath-school  Union  was  organized 
in  May,  1824.  The  following  is  the  Constitution  as  it  was 
then  adopted.  It  was  but  very  slightly  altered  when  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  in  1845. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*'Amebican  Sabbath-school  Union."  Its  objects  are 
to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  Sabbath-school  Societies  in  the 
different  sections  of  our  country — to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's-day — 
to  disseminate  useful  information— circulate  moral  and  re- 
ligious publications  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  plant  a  Sabbath-school  wherever  there  is  a  popu- 
lation. 

2.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a 
member.  Each  subscriber  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time, 
shall  be  a  member  for  life.  Sabbath-school  Societies  or 
Unions  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  list  of  their 
officers,  and  an  annual  report,  shall  be  auxiliary,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  purchase  books  at  the  reduced  prices. 

3.  The  afl&irs  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  Eecording  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  thirty-six  Managers,  twenty-four  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  The 
managers  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  whose  terms 
of  service  shall  be  respectively  one,  two,  and  three  years ; 
but  they  may  be  reelected. 

4.  The  officers  and  managers  shall  be  laymen,  and  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot. 

5.  The  managers  shall  annually  elect  all  officers  of  the 
Society,  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  make  their  own 
by-laws,  publish  such  books,  periodical  works,  and  tracts, 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  adopt  such  other 
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measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Association.   Seven  managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

6.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  20th  of  May, 
when  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year  shall  be  reported,  the 
accounts  presented,  and  the  managers  chosen.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not 
appear  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of 
managers  shall  take  place  at  the  next  meeting  whenever  a 
quorum  appears,  and  the  managers  of  the  Society  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  a  new  election  takes  place. 

7.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence  by  either  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, at  the  written  request  of  six  managers ;  of  which 
meeting  three  days'  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

8.  Officers  of  Sabbath-school  Unions  auxiliary  to  this 
Society,  and  clergymen  whose  schools  are  attached  to  it, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

9.  No  alteration  in  this  constitution  shall  take  place,  un- 
less the  same  shall  be  proposed,  in  writing,  to  the  Board  of 
Managers  at  least  three  months  previous  to  its  adoption, 
and  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at 
a  meeting  duly  notified. 

Under  this  name  and  with  these  comprehensive  and 
benevolent  aims,  the  American  Sabbath-school  Union  com- 
menced its  career,  receiving  from  the  Philadelphia  Sabbath- 
day  and  Adult-school  Union,  funds,  materials,  stock,  &c., 
amounting  in  value  to  $5,000.* 

Referring  to  the  "  union"  of  the  societies,  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  American  Sabbath-school 
Union,  page  56,  says : — 

"  As  Christian  laymen,  belonging  to  various  denomina- 
tions, we  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
establish  Sabbath-schools  wherever  there  is  a  destitute 
population,  and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
struction and  reading,  which  shall  inculcate  the  essential 
truths  of  our  common  faith,  without  reasonable  offence  to 
any  one,  touching  matters  of  an  essential  importance.    In 

*  Report  for  1854,  p.  63. 
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all  our  plans  and  measures,  we  act  in  furtherance  of  the 
great  design  of  the  gospel  ministry  and  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  Wherever  we  succeed,  the  gospel 
ministry  gains  essential  and  permanent  support,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Eedeemer  finds  new  and  faithful  friends. 

"  In  our  individual  relations  we  uphold  (and  in  our  as- 
sociated capacity  we  are  far  from  opposing)  the  efforts  of 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  to  defend  and  pro- 
pagate, by  all  lawful  means,  their  respective  views  of  truth 
and  order.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  interfere  with,  de- 
preciate, or  abridge  these  efforts ;  they  can  be  wisely  and 
eflSciently  prosecuted  without  trespassing  on  the  common 
right. 

'*  But  we  find  that  as  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Reformed  Dutch,  Congregationalists,  we  can 
maintain  the  integrity  of  our  relations  to  our  respective 
churches  and  communities,  while  we  can  unite  to  teach  <Ae 
truth  that  Christ  taught,  and  as  plainly  as  he  taught  it.  For, 
be  it  always  remembered,  that  if  we  differ  respecting  the 
true  construction  of  some  of  '  the  gracious  words  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  his  mouth,'  we  then  say  only  just  what  He 
said,  leaving  those  who  read  or  hear  to  judge  of  His  mean- 
ing. In  the  doctrines  of  the  supremacy  of  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith  ana  duty — ^the  lost  state  of 
man  by  nature,  and  his  exposure  to  endless  punishment  in 
a  future  world — ^his  recovery  only  by  the  free,  sovereign 
and  sustaining  grace  of  Goa,  through  the  atonement  and 
merits  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — the  necessity  of  faith,  repentance  and  holy 
living,  with  an  open  confession  of  the  Saviour  before  men, 
and  the  duty  of  complying  with  his  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper — in  these  doctrines  we  fina  the 
essential  and  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  system  ;  in  the 
reception  of  these  doctrines  we  agree,  and  with  God's  help, 
we  endeavor  to  teach  and  inculcate  them  on  all  whom  we 
can  properly  reach. 

"  In  the  year  1826,  the  society  had  grown  so  much  into 
popular  favor  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  stereotype  plates 
into  requisition  in  order  to  supply  the  universal  demand 
that  was  made  for  its  publications.  This  year  was  charac- 
terized by  another  improvement  in  the  history  of  the  Union, 
which  still  continues  to  be  one  of  its  most  useful  and  im- 
portant elements,  viz :  the  employment  of  Sabbath-school  mis- 
sionaries. The  first  annual  report  says,  in  regard  to  this 
agency:  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  well-directed 
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missionary  laborers,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  mis- 
sionary fund  haying  from  its  beginning  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  operations,  your  Board,  during  the  year,  have 
had  in  their  employ,  for  different  periods  of  time,  six  mis- 
sionaries, whose  instructions  require  them  to  establish  new 
schools,  visit  old  ones,  revise,  animate  and  encourage  such 
as  are  languishing,  organize  auxiliary  unions,  explain  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  by  all  proper  means  extend  its 
influence  and  usefulness." 

During  the  year  1860,  the  missionaries  employed  by  the 
society  succeeded  in  organizing  two  thousand  and  ninety- 
one  schools.  The  agents  in  this  department  are  chiefly 
divinity  students,  whose  labors  are  confined  principally 
to  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  months  in  the  year, 
and  are  performed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Western  States. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  "The  tide  of  migration 
flows  Westward.  The  rapidly-forming  settlements  of  our 
new  States  and  Territories  present  the  most  inviting  field 
for  the  pioneer  missionary.  A  large  number  of  contribu- 
tors specially  appropriate  their  money  to  the  West,  and 
leave  the  Board  no  discretion  in  selecting  the  field."  In 
1850,  the  missionary  corps  amounted  to  103. 

The  society  employs  no  collecting  agents.  The  salaries  of 
its  secretaries  and  agents  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  realized 
on  the  publications  sold.  Editors  and  officers  who  receive 
salaries  are  paid  from  the  same  source.  The  abandonment 
of  collecting  agencies  has  proved  highly  successful,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show: — For  the  year  ending 
February  29th,  1860,  the  total  receipts  in  the  form  of  dona- 
tions and  collections  (not  including  legacies)  were  $57,499.99. 
The  receipts  of  the  former  year  were  $49,831.21.  From 
this  must  be  taken  $4,931.17,  paid  on  account  of  collecting 
agencies  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  at  which  time 
they  ceased,  leaving  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  $44,900.04.  By  comparing  this  amount 
with  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed,  it  will  show  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  "no  collecting  agency"  policy  of 
$12,599  95.  And  when  the  comparison  is  made  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  it  shows  the  income  for  1860,  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,  to  be  larger  by  $22,758.84,  without  coUect- 
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ing  agencies  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years 
was  with  collecting  agencies  *  The  missionaries  sometimes 
yisit  the  eastern  cities  during  the  severity  of  the  winter 
months  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  their  labors 
and  to  solicit  means  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the 
missionary  work,  but  this  **  involves  no  additional  expense 
for  salariesP 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  everything  connected 
with  this  Society  is  conducted  on  the  Union  principle.  And 
in  order  that  it  may  be  carried  out  more  eflfectually, 
the  Board  of  officers  and  managers  is,  by  the  terms 
of  its  Constitution,  made  to  consist,  exclusively,  of  laymen, 
who  are  in  connection  with  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  country.  A  member  of  any  "  Evangelical  de- 
nomination" is  eligible  to  the  office  of  a  local  or  itinerant 
agency  "  for  the  distribution  of  books,  or  the  opening  of 
schools."  The  same  principle  is  acted  upon  in  the  publish- 
ing department.  The  Committee  on  Publication  consists  of 
fourteen  persons,  who  must  be  representatives  of  not  less  than 
four  religious  denominations,  "  and  not  niore  than  three  from 
any  one  denomination."  This  committee  must  first  give  its 
approbation  before  any  work  can  be  published  by  the 
Society. 

The  lay  principle  is  not  carried  out  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Society's  operations.  Missionaries  are  employed 
to  travel  through  the  country  and  make  explorations  with 
a  view  of  finding  out  such  localities  as  are  destitute  of  the 
Word  of  Life.  The  missionaries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  students  of  Divinity,  whose  pay 
"does  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one  dollar  per  day  for  the 
time  they  work."  The  missionary  system  was  inaugurated 
one  year  after  the  organization  of  the  society,  and  has 
been  productive  of  much  good. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  somewhat  as  follows : — When 
the  missionaries  visit  such  districts  of  country  as  are  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  religious  instruction — they  go  from 

*  Annual  report  for  1860. 
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house  to  house— converse  with  heads  of  families  and  their 
households  in  regard  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
course  of  systematic  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  of  the  importance  of  having  a  Sabbath-school  es- 
tablished in  the  settlement  or  neighborhood.  If  it  is  im- 
practicable to  establish  a  school  immediately,  they  furnish 
the  families  visited  with  some  useful  books  or  tracts,  and 
make  arrangements  for  holding  a  meeting  at  some  con- 
venient place,  where  they  may  give  a  more  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  the  Sabbath  school  system.  When  the  meeting 
has  been  convened,  the  object  and  benefits  of  Sabbath- 
schools  are  explained,  and  the  method  of  conducting  them 
is  pointed  out.  A  school,  if  practicable,  is  then  organized, 
and  "the  best  qualified  persons"  that  can  be  found  are 
selected  *'to  serve  as  teachers."* 

Such  a  system,  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where, 
in  many  districts,  there  is  a  very  sparse  population,  is  of 
the  utmost  advantage.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
Gospel  is  only  preached  once  in  every  three,  four,  or  six 
weeks,  and  that,  too,  with  great  irregularity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Sabbath-schools  in  such  localities  soon  leads  to 
the  organization ,  of  a  church  or  congregation  where  the 
Gospel  is  regularly  dispensed  by  an  accredited  ambassador 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "The  Sabbath-schools,"  says 
one,  "  go  before,  and  in  a  hundred  places  where  the  minis- 
ter cannot  yet  be  sent,  or  supported  if  sent,  they  plant  th6 
seed  which  germinates,  and  not  unfrequently  matures  into 
a  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Several  young  churches  in 
Illinois,  of  good  promise,  are  known  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  such  schools,  organized  within  the  last  three  years." 

It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  missionaries  are  not 
confined  to  the  Union  principle  in  the  organization  of 
schools,  for  they  may,  as  soon  as  formed,  "  attach  them- 
selves to  any  church  or  denominational  organization  they 
please,"  and  such  attachment  "is  no  bar  to  their  claims  on" 
the  society  "for  sympathy  and  aid."    There  is  a  number  of 

♦  "Popular Sketch,"  p.  14. 
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denominational  organizations  in  the  country,  such  as  "  the 
Methodist,  Eeformed  Dutch,  and  Episcopal  Societies  in  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  Baptist,  and  Congregational 
Societies  in  Boston."  The  design  of  these  organizations  is, 
chiefly,  to  disseminate  their  own  denominational  principles 
and  peculiarities.  "But  the  American  Sabbath-school 
Union,  established  at  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  Sabbath- 
school  society  in  the  United  States  that  employs  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries,  or  forms  Union  schools,  or  publishes 
Union  Sabbath-school  books."  There  are  some  auxiliary 
societies,  such  as  the  New  York  Sabbath-school  Union,  and 
others,  which  "are  organized  on  the  same  principle,"  but 
they  are  local  in  their  operations,  and  neither  publish  books 
nor  collect  means  "  for  establishing  schools  in  other  States." 

For  more  minute  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Society,  and  to  a  little  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  it,  entitled,  "  Popular  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Sabbath-schools  in  the  United  States,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Teacher  Taught." 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  statistical  account  of  the 
progress  oif  the  society,  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  whose 
whole  life  was  identified  with  the  Sabbath-school  cause, 
and  to  whom,  under  God,  the  American  Sabbath-school 
Union  owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity.  Mr.  Henry 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1765,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  five  brothers,  and  was  left  an  orphan,  by  the 
death  of  his  &ther,  when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  It 
was  his  intention  and  the  intention  of  his  friends  that  he 
should  enter  some  of  the  learned  professions.  With  this 
view,  his  eldest  brother  took  charge  of  him,  and  a  tutor 
was  employed  to  train  him  for  the  University.  The  tutor 
died  in  the  meantime,  and  young  Henry  embarked  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  had  many  wealthy  relatives;  but, 
finding  that  the  maternal  estate  was  inadequate  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  family,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1783. 
He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Adult  and  Sabbath-school 
Union  at  its  first  organization,  (or  at  least  in  the  second 
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year  of  its  existence,)  and  when  that  society  became  merged 
into  the  American  Sabbath-school  Union,  in  1824,  he  was 
unanimously  transferred  to  its  Presidency,  and  held  the 
office  from  that  date  till  he  died  in  August  1847,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age;  and  during  all  that  long 
period  he  was  never  absent  from  an  annual  meeting,  except 
in  May  1847,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  being  present  by  infirmity.  The  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Board  is  evidenced  by  the 
action  it  had  in  regard  to  his  death  at  a  special  meeting  held 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1847,  and  which  will  be  found  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Annual  Eeport  for  1848. 

The  society  has  made  great  progress,  and  though  not  as 
great  as,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  might  be 
expected,  yet,  all  difficulties  considered,  arising  from  the 
vast  extent  of  the  field,  being  not  less  (including  the  United 
States  only)*  than  1,464,105  square  miles,  and  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  it  is  such  as  to  gladden  and  encourage 
the  hearts  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  religious 
training  of  the  young  and  rising  generation  in  our  land. 
The  value  of  books  distributed  during  the  first  year  of  the 
society  only  amounted  to  $3,563.93.  Last  year,  the  sales 
of  books  amounted  to  $284,436.82.  At  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  Union,  there  were  only  1,050  schools  in  the 
whole  country  that  were  connected  with  it/  whilst  last  yeat 
there  were : — New  Schools  organized  directly  by  mission- 
aries where  none  previously  existed,  2,091 ;  teachers  pledging 
to  conduct  these  schools,  14,225 ;  children  enrolled  at  the 
time  of  organization,  83,278;  schools  visited  and  aided  by 
the  missionaries,  3,701 ;  teachers  laboring  in  these  schools, 
30,355 ;  scholars  in  attendance,  215,168 ;  whole  number  of 
schools  organized  and  aided,  5,792;  whole  number  of 
teachers,  44,580 ;  whole  number  of  scholars,  298,446 ;  vol- 
umes of  religious  books  supplied  to  these  schools  directly 
by  the  missionaries,  about  224,000;  making,  in  18mo. 
pages,  more  than  29,000,000. 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Society  extends  its  operations  into  the 
Territories  ;  if  so,  the  field  is  not  less  than  2,936,166  square  miles. 
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The  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  not  confined  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  country,  as  the  following  summary 
for  1860,  shows : — 

New  England, — Schools  organized^  178,  having  1,034 
teachers,  6,812  scholars;  schools  aided,  569,  containing 
4,185  teachers  and  40,350  scholars. 

Middle  States, — Schools  organized^  198,  containing  1,394 
teachers  and  8,294  scholars;  schools  aided,  293,  containing 
3,764  teachers  and  24,222  scholars. 

Southern  States. — Schools  organized,  368,  containing  2,990 
teachers  and  18,279  scholars;  schools  aided,  397,  containing 
2,836  teachers  and  22,027  scholars. 

Western  States. — Schools  organized,  1,352,  containing 
8,807  teachers  and  49,893  scholars ;  schools  aided,  2,442, 
containing  19,570  teachers  and  128,569  scholars. 

The  State  Sabbath-school  Union  of  New  Hampshire  was 
formed  in  Concord  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1824. 

Religious  denominations,  as  such,  have  paid  no  attention 
almost  to  Sabbath  school  statistics.  Our  notice,  therefore, 
of  the  progress  of  this  system  of  education,  must  be  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  different  unions  and  societies;  and  to 
many  of  these,  even,  we  have  not  had  access.  In  the 
school  established  by  Bishop  Asbury,  in  1784,  there  was  a 
young  lad  who,  through  the  teaching  he  received  there,  was 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry — ^became  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  labored  in  the  cause  of  his  Master 
for  forty  years  with  great  faithfulness.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  ascertain  his  name.  How  much  good  may  have 
been  accomplished  by  that  one  minister  who  was  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  in  that  Sabbath-school  I 
There  was  then  one  school  and  twenty  scholars.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  20,000  members  in  the  M.  E.  Church 
— one  scholar  to  each  thousand  members !  In  1853,  there 
were  9,074  schools,  98,031  teachers,  504,679  scholars,  1,402- 
010  volimies  in  libraries,  7,213  Bible  classes,  45,632  scholars 
in  infant  classes ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  schools  amounted 
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to  $69,093.  In  1858  there  were  646,000  children  in  the 
Sabbath-schools,  and  768,000  members  in  the  ohurch. 
The  Sabbath-school  of  this  church  has  increased  one  thou- 
sand fold  more  than  its  membership  I  The  average  annual 
increase  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1858,  was  for  the 
church,  30,000;  for  the  Sabbath-school,  35,000. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sabbath- 
schools  in  New  England  are  as  follows: — Schools,  1,121; 
oflScers  and  teachers,  14,122 ;  scholars,  87,282 ;  volumes  in 
library,  306,832;  Bible  classes,  2,658;  conversions,  1,908; 
expenses  of  all  schools,  $12,987;  amount  raised  by  the 
Sabbath-school  Union,  $1,507. 

The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  Sabbath-schools 
connected  with  the  fourteen  denominations  in  Saint  Louis 
amounts  to  4,526. 

At  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Sabbath-school 
Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Schenectady  on 
the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  August,  1860,  the  State  Secretary 
reported  61,401  teachers,  350,787  scholars  and  4,297  con- 
versions. The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath-School  Union  gives  the  following  statistics: 
Schools,  213 ;  whole  number  of  scholars  received  during  the 
the  year,  62,402 ;  scholars  now  on  register,  45,000 ;  whole 
number  in  attendance,  30,292 ;  teachers  and  officers,  4,869 ; 
scholars  of  the  congregations,  33,105;  conversions,  458. 
Through  the  kindness  of  R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq.,  who  prepared 
them,  the  following  statistics  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  been  put  into  my  hand : — Population  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  814,277;  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  150,896 ;  Sabbath-schools,  307 ;  children  in 
the  Sabbath-schools,  70,300 ;  children  not  in  the  Sabbath- 
schools,  80,519.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000 
neglected  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  the  whole  State  not  less  than  700,000. 

Owing  to  the  fact  already  stated,  that  very  few  Sabbath- 
schools,  comparatively,  report  to  any  Union  or  Society,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  children  are  now  attend- 
ing the  Sabbath-school  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
variously  estimated  from  1,800,000  to  3,000,000.     Our 
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only  guide  on  this  subject  is  the  "  Census."  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  there  were  children  (white)  under  one 
year  of  age,  537,661 ;  one  and  under  five,  2,358,797 ;  be- 
tween five  and  twenty,  7,234,973;  total,  10,131,431. 

Now,  if  we  deduct  two  millions,  being  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance, who  were  not  able  from  age  and  other  causes  to  at- 
tend school,  we  will  have  8,131,431  who  should  have  been 
receiving  education.  But  the  number  attending  day-schools, 
as  "returned  by  families,"  both  white  and  free  colored, 
was  4,089,597.  The  schools  only  r^umed  3,354,011 ;  add 
to  this  the  number  returned  as  attending  academies  and 
private  schools,  and  we  have  3,644,928  in  all.  This  falls 
nearly  400,000  below  the  returns  made  by  femili^.  But 
let  us  take  the  latter  as  the  more  correct.  Then  we  have 
4,041,834  who  are  not,  but  should  be  receiving  instruction. 
And  supposing  that  we  have  as  many  attending  our  Sab- 
bath-schools as  are  attending  our  public  and  private  schools 
and  academies,  then  we  have  more  than  /our  millions  of 
children  who  are  not  receiving  religious  instruction  in  our 
Sabbath-schools.  The  late  Secretary  of  the  American 
Sabbath-school  Union  estimates  the  number  at  5.000,000. 

We  cannot  close  without  noticing  the  National  CJonven- 
tion  of  Sabbath-School  Teachers,  which  was  held  at  Jayne's 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  February, 
1859.  A  conventionof  New  York  Sabbath- School  Teachers, 
held  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1858,  recommend- 
ed the  holding  of  a  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia* 
Accordingly  a  call  was  issu^  and  the  Convention  assem- 
bled at  the  time  and  place  specified  above.  Delegates  were 
present  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order  by  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  world-renowned  and  munificent  philanthro- 
pist, and,  with  all  his  foibles,  a  worthy  man,  much  of  whose 
time  and  princely  fortune  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
sabbatical  education  in  the  home  fields  of  Christianity,  and 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  heathen 
abroad.  A  temporary  organization  was  eflEscted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man, and  J.  P.  Tustin,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  secretary.    A 
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committee  was  then  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  offi- 
cers for  the  Convention,  and  on  their  recommendation  our 
worthy  and  excellent  friend,  the  Hon.  Jamks  Pollock,  Ex- 
Goveraor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  Master  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  was  unanimously  chosen  Pre- 
sident. We  regret  very  much  that  our  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Pollock  at 
length.  It  is  a  model  for  Christian  statesmen  and  rulers  of 
every  land.  A  few  extracts  must  suffice.  After  returning 
thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  honor  conferred,  Governor 
Pollock  said : — 

"  We  have  assembled  here,  not  as  a  local,  sectional,  or 
sectarian  convention — ^not  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  political 
party,  nor  to  Jelevate  to  power  and  place  those  who  may 
aspire  to. official  distinction — ^no,  no;  the  objects  of  this 
Convention  differ  far  from  these.  This  Convention  is  na- 
tional in  its  organization ;  Christian  in  its  aims  and  objects 
— designed  to  promote  the  honor  of  Him  who  rules  the 
world  in  righteousness — whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  of  whose  dominion  there  is  no  end." 

Eeferring  to  the  birth-day  of  the  Father  of  his  country, 
the  Governor  gives  vent  to  his  Christian  patriotism  thus : 

*'  How  fitting,  how  appropriate  that  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Teachers  and  Superintendents  and  of  the  Friends 
of  Sabbath-schools  should  meet  on  this  day,  a  day  crowded 
with  pleasant  memories,  full  of  patriotic  and  Christian  as- 
sociations! Washington!  his  birth,  his  life,  his  death — 
how  it  thrills  the  heart  of  every  American  citizen,  and  from 
its  deepest  recesses  awakens  emotions  full  of  patriotism,  ftiU 
of  Christianity !" 

He  contends  for  the  use  of  the  Bible,  both  in  the  week- 
day and  Sabbath-school  in  the  following  language : 

"  That  system  of  education,  whether  in  church  or  state 
which  ignores  the  Bible  and  shuts  out  from  the  child  and 
the  school  its  teachings  and  its  truths  is  a  blank  I  It  is  a 
madman's  dream,  a  chaos  wild  and  void,  with  no  spirit 
brooding  over  its  deep  darkness  to  reduce  its  discordant 
elements  to  order,  harmony  and  beauty." 

Referring  to  the  activities  and  progress  of  the  age,  and 
the  great  part  that  our  youth  must  take  in  present  move- 
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ments  before  they  shall  have  been  consummated,  he  says : — 

"  Whither  tends  the  age  in  its  rushing,  restless,  resistless 
progress  ?      Who,   who  shall  direct  its  course  ?      What 

S^wer  shall  chain  its  energies  and  activities  to  the  car  of 
od's  eternal  truth,  and  thus,  with  accelerated  speed,  move 
it  onward  and  forward,  amid  songs  more  triumphant  than 
when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy?  Mind,  educated  mind — mind 
energized  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  divine  truth,  and  sus- 
tained by  Him  who  made  mind  immortal,  must  cooperate 
with  Omnipotent  power  to  produce  this  result.  For  weal 
or  for  woe,  the  youthful  mind  of  America  must  act  its  part 
in  this  great  drama,  and  share  the  responsibilities  of  the 
present  and  the  future." 

The  whole  proceedings  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  Christian  feeling.  A  series  of  twenty-eight 
resolutions  "covering  a  wide  field,"  and  "in  some  respects 
stringent  and  searching"  were  adopted  with  great  cor- 
diality. The  resolutions  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  the  meeting : 

1.  That  we  regard  the  Sabbath-school,  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  family  and  the  palpit,  reliable  as  an  agency  for  bringing 
the  entire  youth  of  our  country  under  the  saving  influence  of  the 
gospel. 

2.  That  the  Sabbath-school  teacher's  love  of  his  work  is  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  to  his  labor;  without  which  it  will  degenerate  into  a 
mere  formality,  destitute  alike  of  life,  assiduity  and  success. 

3.  That  the  Sabbath-school  teacher's  thorough  preparatory  study  of 
his  weeJdy  lesson  is  demanded  both  by  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his 
class ;  as  without  such  preparation  he  can  rarely,  if  ever,  rise  to  the 
proper  fitness  for  teaching,  or  secure  the  respect,  attention  and  profit- 
able instruction  of  those  whom  he  teaches. 

4.  That  the  Sabbath-school  teacher's  rigid  punctuality  in  his  attend- 
ance is  essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  school,  and  to  the  formation 
of  the  same  habit  in  his  scholars ;  while  the  want  of  it  is  an  example  of 
truancy  to  them ;  a  disturbance  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  and 
a  yexation  of  spirit  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  rule  over  it 

5.  That  there  is  a  continual  obligation  resting  on  every  teacher,  to 
preserve  order  in  Jus  own  class;  as  a  matter  needful  to  the  quiet  of  the 
whole  school,  and  for  the  best  action  of  his  own  mind  on  the  lesson 
during  teaching,  and  especially  for  the  reception  of  instruction  on  the 
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pMrt  of  his  scholars ;  the  want  of  which  is  deraoraliiiog  to  the  class,  de- 
stractive  to  the  inflaeoce  of  teaching,  and  detrimental  to  the  order  of 
the  school 

6.  That  every  teacher  should  feel  under  strong  obligations  fuUy  to 
occupff  the  time  of  every  session  that  is  devoted  to  instmction ;  employ- 
ing it,  if  possible,  in  the  topics  of  the  lesson  under  examination,  or  in 
such  ways  as  will  interest  fiilly,  and  instmct  wisely,  those  oonunitted  to 
his  charge — remembering  that  the  waste  minntes  of  Sabbath-school 
hours  are  the  seed  time  when  Satan  sows  for  a  speedy  harvest  cf  mis- 
chief and  sin. 

7.  That  the  success  of  every  teacher  will  depend  much  on  his  fre- 
quent friendly  and  Christian  visitation  of  his  scholars  ;  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  sympathy  of  parents  and  children,  begetting  a  reciprocal 
kindness^  exciting  his  own  interest  in  duty,  and  preparing  the  soQitf 
the  heart  for  the  proper  cnltnre  of  Sabbath-school  instruction. 

8.  That  we  regard  the  Sabbath-school  teacher's  example  in  aU  the 
waUu  of  h^e,  as  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  which  should  admonish 
him  to  continual  well-doing,  that  his  light  may  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  seeing  his  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

9.  That  the  sentiment  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the 
church,  in  regard  to  the  eaWy  conversion  of  Midren,  flftUs  far  below 
Bible  history  and  Bible  teaching;  and  that  teachers  in  all  their  instruc- 
tions should  keep  this  object  steadily  in  view,  as  the  great  and  ^onlj 
truly  satis&ctory  result  of  their  labor. 

10.  That  we  recognise,  in  its  fhDest  and  most  absolute  sense,  the 
necessity  of  iks  itifivMios  of  iks  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  .instruction,  con- 
version and  sanctification  of  the  children  of  our  schools;  and  would 
earnestly  urge  upon  every  teacher  to  *' be  instant  in  prayer,"  that  this 
chief  want  may  be  supplied  from  the  infinite  stores  of  Gtod's 
fullness. 

11.  That  a  weekly  meeting  of  Sabbath^H^hool  teachers,  for  prayer  and 
the  study  of  the  lesson,  is  a  needful  appendage  of  every  school. 

12.  That  we  recognize  the  position  of  a  Sabbath-school  superinten- 
dent, as  next  in  importance  and  responsibility  to  that  of  the  minister 
of  the  gospel ;  and  that  we  therefore  regard  sincere  piety,  earnest  seal, 
unremitting  effort,  sound  discretion,  steadfost  patience,  courteous  de- 
meanor, and  aptness  to  teach,  as  qualifications  needfhl  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

13.  That  we  recommend  to  Sabbath-schools,  as  an  important  mea- 
sure fbr  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  religious  knowledge, 
reviews  of  the  lessons  at  proper  periods. 
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14.  That  WQ  earnestly  reconuDend  the  organisatioD  of  ABSociatioiis 
of  Sabbath-Bckool  teachers  in  our  cities  and  towns,  for  stated  seasoM 
of  prayer  and  discussion,  as  a  means  of  adding  materially  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  system ,  to  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  infringe  npon  any 
denominational  peculiarities. 

15.  That  we  recommend  the  holding  of  State  and  Oonnty  Conv^i- 
tions  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  as  eminently  calcolated  to  promote 
Christian  fellowship,  to  collect  information,  to  devise  plans  of  action, 
and  to  stimulate  seal  in  the  cause. 

16.  That  we  recommend  the  establishment,  by  individual  subscription, 
of  local  Depositories  of  Sabbath-school  publications. 

17.  That  we  regard  the  common  want  of  preparation  by  the  scholars 
of  their  Sabbath-school  lessons,  as  highly  detrimental  to  success 
in  teaching,  and  one  which  parents  and  teachers  should  diligently  seek 
to  remove. 

18.  That  we  regard  with  regret  the  present  common  deficiency  in 
our  schools,  in  the  matter  of  committing  thoroughly  to  memory  the 
word  of  Qod ;  and  desire  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  present  and 
future  blessed  results  of  teaching  would  be  immeasurably  increased  by 
such  acquisitions  of  Holy  Writ. 

19.  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  increasing  spirit  of  systematic 
benevolence  in  Sabbath-schools,  and  urge  its  extension  as  important  in 
a  high  degree  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  voluntary  beneficence 
among  children,  as  well  as  for  the  present  and  future  blessed  effects  of 
such  contributions. 

20.  That  the  objects  of  the  Sabbath-school,  in  its  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  advantages,  are  such  as  should  secure  the  attendance  of 
grown-up  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  that  pastors,  parents  and  teachers 
should  aim  to  secure  that  result  as  needful  for  the  best  success  of  the 
institution. 

21.  That  we  regard  with  great  regret  the  neglect  into  which  children 
in  many  places  are  allowed  to  fall,  in  reference  to  the  habit  of  attend- 
ance upon  public  worship;  and  desire  that  teachers  should  avail  them- 
selves of  their  position  and  influence  to  correct  this  eviL 

22.  That  the  establishment  of  Mission  Sabbath-schools,  in  city 
and  country,  in  their  influence  in  elevating  the  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  of  parents  and  children,  otherwise  destitute  of  Chris- 
tian attention  and  religious  instruction,  meets  with  our  hearty  appro- 
bation ;  and  ought  to  be  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  meet,  if  possible,  the 
necessity  of  all  in  our  land  who  are  ready  to  perishfor  "lack  of  know- 
ledge." 
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23.  That  the  duty  and  office  of  the  Sabbath-echool  teacher  can  in  no 
wise  supersede  the  duties  or  relations  of  the  Christian  parent  to  his 
child,  or  those  of  a  Christian  minister  to  his  church ;  but  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  efficient  auxiliary  of  both. 

24.  That  this  Convention  recommend  that  congregations,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  organized  into  classes  in  connection  with  Sabbath-schools, 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

25.  That  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ease  our  Sabbath-schools  do 
imperatively  need,  and  have  the  right  to  expect,  at  all  times,  the  watch- 
ful care  and  supervision  of  the  pastor,  whose  counsel,  sympathy  and 
confidence  are  pre-eminently  due  to  our  fiabbath-schools. 

26.  That  the  Sabbath-school  system  demands  of  the  membership  of 
our  churches  more  cordial  encouragement,  pecuniary  support,  and 
personal  service,  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  which  it  must  have  in 
order  to  its  proper  and  full  success. 

27.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  American  Sabbath-School  Union, 
to  revise  or  reconstruct  the  volumes  of  Union  Questions  now  published 
by  them — also  to  consider  the  practicability  and  utility  of  publishing  a 
Youth's  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

28.  That  we  affectionately  ask  pastors  and  Sabbath-school  superin- 
tendents, throughout  the  United  States,  to  read  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  their  respective  congregations  and  schools,  at  their  earliest 
convenient  opportunity. 

We  can  in  the  main  indorse  these  resolutions,  and  have 
placed  them  on  record  in  a  permanent  form  in  order  that 
they  may  be  easy  of  access  to  those  who  may  desire  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  oiP  this  Convention,  which,  no  doubt,  has  in- 
augurated a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Sabbath-schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  C.  F.  W.  Deitterich,  a  statistician 
and  director  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  Berlin,  that 
the  population  of  the  world  amounts,  at  the  present  time, 
to  one  thousand  three  hundred  millions,  (1,800,000,000.)  These 
are  classified  according  to  their  religious  creeds  as  follows : 
— ^Asiatic  religions,  600,000,000,  or  about  forty-six  per  cent. ; 
the  Christian  religion.  886,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent.; 
the  Jewish  religion,  5,000,000,  or  0,88  per  cent.;  Pagans, 
200,000,000,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent.;  Mohammedans, 
160,000,000,  or  about  twelve  per  cent.    The  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-flye  millions  of  Christians  are  sub-diyided  again 
into  Roman  Catholics,  170,000,000,  or  50.7  per  cent.;  Pro- 
testants 80,000,000,  or  26.6  per  oent.;  Greek  Catholics, 
76,000,000,  or  22.7  per  cent.  Whilst  the  aggr^ate,  we  be- 
lieve,  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  reach,  yet,  the 
sub-divisions  are  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  made, 
nor  are  they  in  every  case  correct.  The  aggregate,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  assxuned  that  there 
is  one  million  (1,000,000)  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  in  the 
world.  Now,  if  we  allow  eight  scholars  to  every  teacher, 
which  is  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  come,  then 
there  are  only  8,000,000  of  children  who  are  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Supposing,  again, 
that  the  one-third  of  these  one  thousand  three  hundred  mil- 
lions are  capable  of,  and  should  be,  receiving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  Sabbath-school,  then  we  have  only  one 
teacher  for  every  488  children.  If  we  add  to  the  one  mil- 
lion of  S.  S.  teachers,  the  1,600  Protestant  missionaries,  said 
to  be  laboring  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  reduce 
the  proportion  somewhat,  but  still  the  number  of  teachers 
will  be  vastly  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  children. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  secular  and  religious 
education  of  our  youth.  With  the  exception  of  Denmark, 
the  United  States  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  popula- 
tion at  school  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  recorded  fact,  that  according  to  the  census  of 
1850  there  were  in  these  United  States  1,068,420  persons 
over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
or  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  white  population. 
Some  will  say.  Oh !  these  are  only  Irish,  Dutch  and  Darkies. 
But'  not  so  fast,  we  will  give  you  the  figures.  They  were 
not  all  foreign  bom,  nor  are  they  all  the  unfortunate  de- 
scendents  of  Ham.  Of  these  there  were  only  196,114  of 
foreign  birth,  leaving  858,806  of  native  born,  over  twenty 
years,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Now,  with  all  the  fiu^ilities  for  learning  which  we  enjoy, 
there  are  many  growing  up  in  our  midst  who  will  never  re- 
ceive such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  search  the 
Scriptures  of  divine  truth,  unless  they  receive  it  in  the 
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Sabbath-school;  and  many  more  who  will  never  have  a 
thirst  for  education  antQ  that  thirst  is  first  created  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  Sabbath  has  firequently  proved  to  be 
a  training  or  recruiting  class  for  the  common  school,  and  in 
it  many  a  wicked  and  thoughtless  boy  has  received  the  first 
impulse  that  sent  him  on  a  brilliant  career  of  usefulness  and 
renown.  There  is  much  land  yet  to  possess,  let  us  go  up  and 
possess  it.  There  are  many  rough  and  youthful  stones  in 
the  quarry  of  nature  that  only  require  to  be  carved  and 
polished  in  the  Sabbath-school  until  they  become  fit  to  be 
inserted  in  the  spiritual  building.  Let  us  use  every  effort 
in  our  power  to  bring  them  to  Him  who  said,  ''  Su£Eer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Children  are  the  hope  of  the 
church.  Like  Moses,  they  may  yet  become  her  deliverer. 
The  Sabbath-school  exerts  a  most  salutary  influence  in  the 
formation  of  the  youthM  character.  Previous  to  the  ex- 
periment of  Baikes,  the  children  in  Glos'ter  were  like  demons; 
in  a  year  they  were  transformed  into  lambs.  Sabbath- 
school  Teacher  1  yours  is  a  work  of  mercy,  love  and  bene- 
volence. You  are  gathering  Tip  children  in  the  world's 
desert  who  have  wandered  from  their  father's  house,  and 
conducting  them  to  their  home  and  their  parents.  You  are 
preparing  them  for  being  transplanted  to  a  soil  more  con- 
genial to  sanctified  nature— to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life 
that  flows  through  the  Paradise  of  Qod: — ^where,  beneath 
the  glowing  heat  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness — amid  the 
songs  of  the  redeemed  and  the  lyric  strains  of  angels  they 
will  "  redden  in  their  bloom  and  flourish  in  immortal  youffiJ^ 


Note. — ^The  following  was  received  too  late  to  be  inserted 
in  its  proper  place : — ^Returns,  says  Eev.  J.  R  M'Alister,  of 
Armagh,  firom  126  congregations  of  the  L*ish  General 
Assembly,  give  208  Sabbath-schools;  21,000  children; 
average  attendance,  14,621;  teachers,  1,880.  Seventy 
schools  have  firom  40  to  600  vols.  each.  Taking  these  re- 
turns as  a  basis,  there  are  in  the  whole  church  862  schools ; 
86,000  scholars,  and  7,600  teachers* 
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Abticlb  n.— Exposition  op  Psalm  xvi.  &-11. 

In  an  interview  wbicli  oar  Lord  bad  with  Ids  disciples 
after  the  resurrection,  he  said  unto  th^m,  '*  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  con- 
cerning me."  We  have,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  the 
faithful  and  true  Witness  himself,  that  the  person  and  work 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  constitute  the  great  subject  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  It  has  been  said  with  no  less  beauty  than 
force,  that  this  precious  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  manual  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  supper, 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  on  good  grounds,  to  have 
sung  a  hymn  taken  from  it ;  who  pronounced  on  the  cross 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  'My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  7'  and  expired  with  a  part 
of  the  thirty-first  Psalm  in  his  mouth,  *  Into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.'  Thus  He  who  had  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure,  in  whom  were  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  yet 
chose  to  conclude  his  life  and  solace  himself  in  his  greatest 
agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his  soul  in  the  Psalmist's 
form  of  words  rather  than  his  own.  No  tongue  of  man  or 
angel  can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their 
felicity  who  use  it  aright." 

Of  our  blessed  Lord  it  is  said,  by  the  apostle,  that ''  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  he  offered  up  prayers  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death, 
and  was  heard,  in  that  he  feared."  And  in  the  Psalm  before 
us  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  one  of  those  prayers 
which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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suffering  Messiah.  In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  surrounded,  his  prayer  to  the  Father 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  is,  "Preserve  me,  O  God,  for 
in  thee  do  I  trust."  From  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  know  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  Psalm  relates  to  Christ ;  and  as  there 
is  no  change  of  person  from  beginning  to  end,  the  principles 
of  correct  exegesis  would  seem  to  require  that  he  should 
be  regarded  as  the  speaker  throughout  the  Psalm.  And 
while  the  language  of  the  Psalm  in  some  instances  would  be 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  followers,  there  are 
at  the  same  time  some  things  said  which  are  true  in  their 
application  to  the  Messiah  alone.  Speaking  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  apostle  says,  "  Whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it."  Acts  ii.  24.  And 
then  by  a  reference  to  this  Psalm  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
this  important  event  was  distinctly  foretold  by  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy.  "  For  David  speaketh  concerning  him,  I  fore- 
saw the  Lord  always  before  me ;  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand, 
that  I  should  not  be  moved."  In  this  Psalm,  then,  we  have 
the  language  which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Messiah  during  the  period  of  his  humiliation. 
In  the  prospect  of  the  overwhelming  sufferings  which  he 
was  about  to  endure,  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  our  re- 
demption, he  committed  his  cause  to  God,  and  looked  to 
him  for  support.  And  thus  he  has  set  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps.  "I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me."  During  the  days  of  his  humiliation,  when  he 
was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  such  was 
the  burden  which  he  had  to  bear,  when  the  Lord  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  and  such  was  the  agony  of  soul 
which  he  experienced  when  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  that 
he  was  led  to  exclaim,  "Now  is  my  soul  troubled  and  what 
shall  I  say  ?"  So  terrific  was  the  prospect  before  him,  that 
his  humanity  gives  utterance  to  the  prayer,  "  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour."  But  then,  looking  unto  God  as  his 
strong  rock,  and  exercising  submission  to  his  will,  he  adds, 
"  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."    And  reposing 
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unshaken  oonfidenoe  in  the  sustaining  care  of  his  Father,  he 
set  the  Lord  before  him,  and  went  forward  with  unfidtering 
step  through  the  scenes  of  su£Eering  that  awaited  him.  "  Be- 
cause he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved." 

In  anticipation  of  the  glorious  results  of  his  humiliation, 
sufferings,  and  death,  the  Messiah  gives  utterance  to  the  joj 
of  his  heart.  "Therefore,  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejoiceth,"  (ver.  9.)  The  apostle  informs  us,  that  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  "the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,"  our 
Lord  "  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  *  And  his 
example  is  commended  to  our  imitation.  "  Let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 
Heb.  xii.  2.  While  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
his  prayer  to  his  Father  was,  "Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that 
thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee."  And  in  anticipation  of  the 
honor  and  glory  with  which  he  should  be  crowned,  when 
brought  triumphantly  through  his  sufferings,  he  should  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  should  be  satisfied,  his  heart 
was  glad  and  his  glory  rejoiced.  The  expression  in  the 
Psalm,  "my  glory  rejoiceth,"  the  apostle  explains  by  saying, 
"  my  tongue  was  glad."  The  tongue  may  be  said  to  be  the 
glory  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  this  member  of  the  body 
that  we  give  vocal  expression  to  our  praise. 

Though  in  ^usoomplishing  the  work  of  man'tt  redemption 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  lay  down  his 
life  and  descend  into  the  grave,  yet  he  confidently  antici- 
pated a  complete  victory  over  death.  And,  therefore,  in 
the  assured  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  he  adds,  "  My 
flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope."  The  hope  of  the  resurrection 
which  is  here  expressed  in  general  terms,  is  more  minutely 
imfolded  in  the  following  verse.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  toiiee 
oprruption,"  (verse  10.) 

Our  translation  of  the  former  part  of  this  verse,  is  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  a  very  erroneous  view  of  its  import.  The 
English  word  heU,  as  now  employed,  is  always  significant 
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of  the  place  of  the  fhture  punishment  of  the  wicked.  And 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  given  rise  to 
yarions  £Eknoifal  speculations  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  em*^ 
ployed  during  the  time  his  body  remained  in  the  grave. 
But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  uttering  these  words, 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  "  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh  see 
corruption."  Acts  ii.  81.  And,  consequently,  these  words 
do  not  relate  to  the  soul,  which  has  no  part  in  the  resur- 
rection, but  to  the  body  of  Christ. 

Among  lexicographers  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  import  of  the  root  from  which  the  He- 
brew term  sfieol^  which  is  here  translated  hell,  is  derived. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies 
to  crave  or  ask ;  and  that  it  conveys  an  allusion  to  the 
voraciousness  of  the  grave,  which  is  never  satisfied,  but  still 
craves  additional  victims.  "The  grave  («AeoQ  saith  not,  it 
is  enough."  Prov.  xxx.  15.  Others  derive  the  noun  from 
a  root  which  signifies  "to  be  hollow,^^  describing  the  grave 
as  an  excavation  in  the  earth.  But  let  the  import  of  the 
root  be  what  it  may,  the  word  itself  is  very  commonly,  and 
more  properly  translated  grave.  But  when  thus  translated, 
the  term  grave  is  employed  not  in  the  sense  of  the  burial- 
place  of  a  particular  individual,  but  in  a  general  sense  as 
descriptive  of  the  state  into  which  departed  souls  enter. 
Keber  is  the  word  which  designates  the  grave  of  a  particu- 
lar individual,  as  in  the  phrase  "  Rachel's  grave."  Gen.  xxxv. 
20.  When  the  bloody  coat  of  Joseph  was  brought  to  his 
father,  the  venerable  Jacob  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  my  son's  coat; 
an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without  doubt 
rent  in  pieces.  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  {sheol)  unto 
my  son  mourning."  Gen.  xxxvii.  85.  Jacob  did  not  sup- 
pose that  the  body  of  Joseph  was  in  a  grave,  but  that  it 
had  been  devoured]  by  an  evil  beast.  And,  therefore, 
when  he  said,  "I  shall  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning,"  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
he  would  join  his  son  in  the  grave,  but  that  he  would  fol- 
low him  into  the  state  of  the  dead.    In  the  same  general 
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sense,  the  English  word  grave  is  often  employed  bj  us ;  as 
in  the  phrase,  "  a  voice  from  the  grave ;"  that  is,  from  the 
invisible  world.  And  such  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  here  translated  "  hell."  And,  aooordinglj, 
the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  in  their  translati<m,  as  well  aa 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  quotation  from  this  Psalm,  em- 
ploy the  word  Hades,  which  in  the  Greek  language  signifies 
the  invisible  world;  the  state  into  which  departed  souls 
enter. 

The  original  word  nephesh,  here  rendered  soul,  does  not 
signify  the  immortal  part  of  our  nature  as  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  evidently  is  not  to  be  understood  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  soul  properly  so  called ;  because,  as  the  apostle 
informs  us,  the  affirmation  here  made  has  respect  to  the  re- 
surrection. The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signi- 
fies to  breathe;  and  the  noun  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
"breath,"  "life,"  "an  animal,"  "a  person."  And  in  the 
poetic  parts  of  Scripture,  more  especially,  it  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  pronoim,  to  designate  the  person ; 
neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  as  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other,  but  the  individual.  As,  for  example,  '*  Many  there 
be  which  say  of  my  soul "  (that  is,  of  me)  "there  is  no  help 
for  him  in  God."  Psalm  iii.  2.  "  In  the  Lord  put  I  my 
trust;  how  say  ye  to  my  soul"  (that  is,  to  me)  "flee  as  a 
bird  to  your  mountain?"  Psalm  xi.  1.  Examples  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  And  such  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  the  passage 
before  us,  In  the  close  of  the  preceding  verse  the  Messiah, 
in  general  terms,  expresses  his  confidence  that  his  flesh 
should  rest  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  And  in 
these  words  he  states  the  ground  on  which  his  confidence 
reposed ;  that  is,  the  assurance  which  he  had  that  he  should 
not  be  left  imder  the  power  of  the  grave — "  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  me  in  the  state  of  the  dead." 

The  correctness  of  this  interpretation  will  be  more  appa- 
rent when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  following  clause 
of  the  verse:  "Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption."    The  phrase  "Holy  One"  is  here  employed 
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to  designate  the  person,  and  more  particularly  the  humanity 
of  our  Lord.  In  the  days  of  his  humiliation  he  appeared  in 
"the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh;"  but  still  his  holy  nature  re- 
mained uncontaminated  by  sin.  The  Lord  laid  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all;  yet,  he  knew  no  sin ;  he  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners.  Accordingly 
the  angel  who  announced  to  his  virgin  mother  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  addresses  her  in  these  words:  "The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  thee;  therefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."    Luke  i.  85. 

Li  the  verse  under  consideration  we  have  an  example  of 
the  Hebrew  parallelism  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  according  to  which  the  same 
general  idea  is  expressed  in  the  different  clauses  of  the  same 
verse,  the  latter  clause  being  in  some  degree  exegetical  of 
the  former.  As,  for  example,  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he 
may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near."  Isaiah 
Iv.  6.  Here  the  same  duty  is  inculcated  in  the  two  different 
forms  of  expression — "Seek  ye  the  Lord;"  "Call  ye  upon 
him."  And  a  corresponding  argument  to  enforce  the  duty 
is  presented  in  the  different  clauses  of  the  verse — "While 
he  may  be  found;"  "  While  he  is  near."  And  in  the  verse 
under  consideration  the  Bedeemer,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
presses his  confidence  in  general  terms  that  he  should  not 
be  left  under  the  power  of  death — "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me 
in  the  state  of  the  dead."  And  then,  in  the  latter  clause  of 
the  verse,  his  hope  is  more  definitely  expressed  that  he 
should  not  remain  in  the  state  of  the  dead  until  corruption 
should  take  place — "Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption."  Not  only  does  he  express  his  con- 
fidence that  he  should  not  be  left  finally  in  the  invisible 
state,  but  that  his  holy  body  should  not  remain  in  the  state 
of  the  dead  so  long  that  it  should  undergo  corruption.  And 
accordingly  this  hope  was  realized.  For  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion,  before  corruption  had 
taken  place,  the  body  of  our  Lord  escaped  from  the  confines 
of  the  grave,  and,  united  to  his  holy  soul,  ascended  to  the 
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realms  of  light,  of  glory,  and  bles8edDee&  And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  triumph,  anticipating  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  the  Bedeemer  exclaims,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalm, 
''Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life;  in  thy  presence  is 
Mlness  of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  ever- 
more." 

The  correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  this  Psalm  will 
more  fully  appear  when  we  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the 
apostle's  commentary.  After  introducing  these  verses  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christy  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
illustrate  their  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Addressing  hia 
Jewish  brethren,  who  were  fiuniliar  with  the  lively  Grades, 
he  says :  ^'  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you 
of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and 
his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day."  Acts  ii.  29.  As 
though  he  had  said,  **  It  might  be  supposed  from  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  these  words  that  they  relate  to  David  himsel£ 
But  if  you  will  inquire  into  their  import  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  there  are  things  here  affirmed  which  are 
not  true  in  application  to  the  venerable  patriarch.  Not 
only  is  David  long  since  dead,  but  his  body  still  remains 
imder  the  power  of  death.  He  was  buried;  the  place  of 
his  sepulchre  is  known,  and  his  body  has  long  since  expe* 
rienced  corruption  in  the  grave.  But  these  words  relate  to 
one  whose  flesh  rested  in  hope  that,  though  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  die,  yet,  he  should  not  be  left  in  the  state  of 
the  dead  until  his  body  should  experience  corruption  in  the 
grave ;  though  he  must  enter  the  tomb,  y^  from  the  dark 
confines  of  the  grave  the  path  of  life  should  be  opened  up 
before  him,  and  he  should  ascend  to  his  Father,  in  whose 
presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.  These  words,  then,  do  not  apply 
to  the  literal  king  of  Israel,  but  exclusively  to  Him  whom 
God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death,  be- 
cause it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it." 

In  the  conclusion  of  these  expository  remarks,  I  would 
observe — 

1.  As  there  is  nothing  said  in  this  Psalm  with  regard  to 
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the  soul  of  oar  Lord  as  distinct  from  the  body,  we  can 
learn  nothing  firom  wh^t  the  Spirit  has  here  revealed,  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  sonl  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed  during  the  time  the  body  remained  in  the  grave. 
A  mistaken  interpretation  of  this  Psalm,  in  connection  with 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has  given  rise  to 
various  fanciful  speculations  on  this  subject.  From  a  mis- 
conception of  the  import  of  the  original  Hebrew  terms, 
ngpJieah  Knd  sheol,  unhappily  rendered  "soul"  and  "hell," 
some  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  &nciful  notion  that,  during 
the  time  our  Lord  remained  under  the  power  of  death,  his 
soul  visited  the  place  of  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  object  of  tliis  visit  is  differently  represented 
by  different  theorists,  all  their  fond  imaginations  being 
equally  imfounded.  Not  only  do  such  speculations  derive 
no  support  fix)m  this  Psalm,  when  correctly  interpreted,  but 
they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  other  plain  declarations 
of  the  word  of  Gkxl.  When  our  blessed  Lord  was  suspended 
upon  the  cross  and  was  about  to  expire,  he  gave  to  the 
penitent  thief  the  assurance,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  paradise."  And  when  about  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
he  committed  his  departing  spirit  to  the  care  of  his  Father, 
Baying,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  It 
IS  plain,  then,  that  during  the  period  of  separation  between 
the  soul  and  body  of  our  Lord,  while  the  body  slumbered 
in  the  tomb,  his  immortal  spirit  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ineffeble  felicity,  in  paradise,  in  the  presence  of  his  Father. 
2.  As  our  blessed  Bedeemer,  in  the  prospect  of  his  over- 
whelming sufferings,  set  the  Lord  before  him,  and  con- 
fidently looked  to  him  for  support,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
humble  believer,  in  all  his  trials,  to  commit  his  cause  to 
him,  whose  promise  is,  *'  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be."  Though  weak  and  helpless  in  himself,  the  humblest 
child  of  God  may  confidently  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  Then,  "  cast  thy 
burden  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee ;  he  shall 
never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved."  "He  giveth 
power  to  the  faint  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  he  in- 
creaseth  strength.    Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
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weaiy,  and  tlie  yomig  men  shall  xMbAj  &11;  but  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they  shall 
monnt  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  ran  and  not  be 
weary,  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  t/ani.^ 

8.  As  onr  blessed  Lord,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  looked 
forward,  with  confident  hope  and  joyfol  expectation  to  a 
triumphant  resurrection,  so  may  the  believer  rest  in  hope, 
that  this  corruptible  body  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  For  we  know  that  if 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  Qoi,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 


Articlb  m.— The  Histoby  of  the  Synod  of  Dobt. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  met  at  Dort,  or  Dortrecht,  in  South 
Holland,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1618.  It  was  convened 
by  the  States  General  of  Federated  Belgium,  to  settle  some 
controversies  which  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
churches;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  union  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  was  threatening  also  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  confederacy. 

The  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  their  preaching  and  in  their 
writings,  satisfied  themselves  with  plain  statements  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  as  they  found  them  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  rarely  troubled  themselves  with  the  hotos 
and  the  whys,  which  in  later  times  have  engaged  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  Theologians.    The  nature  of  that  divine 
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gracious  operation,  which  conyerts  the  soul  firom  sin  to 
God,  had  not  come  to  be  critically  examined.  Haying  an 
unwayering  confidence  in  the  diyine  testimony,  they  em- 
braced with  all  confidence  whateyer  they  fonnd  written  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  neyer  thought  of  corroborating  the 
testimony  of  God,  or  of  confirming  their  own  fSstith  or  the 
Mth  of  others  in  it,  by  the  deductions  of  human  science  or 
philosophy.  With  them,  "Thus  it  was  written,"  was 
entirely  sufficient.  The  objections  of  unbelief,  the  quibbles 
of  the  subtle  disputer  of  this  world,  were  met  and  refuted 
by  simply  shewing  what  is  taught  in  the  word,  which  was 
held  to  be,  and  proyed  and  known  to  be,  mighty  through 
God  to  cast  down  the  imaginations  of  men. 

In  that  age  of  faith  it  neyer  came  into  any  one's  mind 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  belieying  that  salyation  is 
wholly  of  the  Lord,  or  that  human  power  is  utterly  im- 
potent to  conyert  the  soul,  and  yet  that  the  sinner  perishes 
by  his  own  fault.  And  to  this  day,  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  show  that  there  is  any  real  or  apparent  inconsistency  be- 
tween these  truths  as  it  would  be  to  reconcile  them,  if  it 
were  taken  for  granted  that  the  inconsistency  exists. 

This  state  of  things,  which  existed  during  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  continued  for  some  ages  after  the  last  apostle  had 
gone  to  his  rest.  Unsound  doctrine  was  indeed  sometimes 
taught ;  but,  in  general,  by  such  as  soon  showed,  both  by 
their  spirit  and  their  works,  that  they  were  not  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith.  They  went  out  from  Christ's  disciples  be- 
cause they  were  not  of  them.  And  no  doubt,  by  reason  of 
that  infirmity  which  cleaves  to  the  best  of  men,  erroneous 
yiews  of  diyine  truth  were  sometimes  embraced  and  taught; 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  word  was  not  always 
clearly  perceiyed ;  but  we  haye  no  eyidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  unsound  system  of  Theology  which  was  embraced 
and  had  its  advocates  in  the  churches.  Errors  on  particular 
subjects,  and  some  of  them  indeed  yery  gross,  occasionally 
appeared ;  but  they  were  of  an  isolated  character,  and  did 
not  make  part  and  parcel  of  any  erroneous  system.    And 
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this  was  in  general  the  state  of  things  daring  the  first  four 
oenturies. 

But,  according  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  about  the  year 
410,  two  monks — Pelagius  and  Caelestius — the  one  a  Briton 
and  the  other  a  native  of  Ireland,  bei(an  to  innovate  on  the 
commonly-received  faith  of  the  Church.    They  "looked 
upon  the  doctrines  which  were  g^ierally  received,  concern- 
ing the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
purify  the  heart,  as  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  holiness 
and  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  mankind  in  a  presumptuous 
and  £Eital  security."    They  maintained  that  these  doctrines 
were  as  false  as  they  were  pernicious ;  that  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  was  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  not  to  their 
posterity;  that  we  derive  no  corruption  from  their  dowufSekU, 
but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam  came  out  of 
the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator:  that  mankind,  therefore, 
are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment,  and  arriving  at 
the  highest  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue  by  the  use  of  their 
natural  faculties  and  powers;  that,  indeed,  external  grace  is 
necessary  to  excite  their  endeavors,  but  that  they  have  no 
need  of  the  internal  succors  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

Now,  hear  a  passing  remark  or  two:  1.  The  objections 
which  these  monks,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  men  of 
talent  and  discrimination,  brought  against  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  their  day,  show,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, what  that  doctrine  was.  2.  The  objections  which 
they  bring  against  the  faith  of  the  Churches  in  their  day  are 
not  unlike  the  objections  which,  in  our  day,  are  brought  by 
some  men  against  the  Theological  system,  of  which  they 
give  Calvin  the  credit  of  having  been  the  author. 

Augustine  was  the  great  opponent  of  Pelagius  and  his 
poadjutors.  His  views  of  Theology  were,  in  general,  the 
same  with  those  which  are  contained  in  the  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  present  day.  But,  though 
a  man  of  talent,  he  was  an  ardent  and  adventurous  contro- 
versialist ;  and,  as  is  common  with  such  men,  not  always 
consistent  with  himself.  Starting  out  from  some  unguarded 
statements  which  he  had   made,  or  firom   some  strong 
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positions  whielx  he  had  taken,  without  having  properly 
qualified  his  language,  a  party  arose  which  went  to  a 
hurtful  extreme  in  their  opposition  to  Pelagianism.  A  de- 
sire to  get  awi^  as  far  as  possible  from  some  opinion  which 
has  been  branded  as  e(rroneouS|  or  has  by  some  means  been 
rendered  odious,  has  been  a  fruitful  souroe  of  error  and 
diyiaion  in  the  Church.  Just  at  this  time  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce  facts  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  From 
some  opinions  which  he  advanced  in  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  Divine  grace  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
the  decrees  of  God  as  fixing  the  future  conditions  of  men, 
certain  monks  took  occasion  to  teach  that  "  God  not  only 
predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also 
to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  they  are  punished ; 
and  that  thus,  both  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men, 
were  determined  from  all  eternity,  and  fixed  by  an  invinci- 
ble necessity."  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  In 
modern  times  some  men,  by  launching  out  into  the  ocean 
of  speculation,  and  neglecting  to  take  with  them  the  ''sure 
word  of  prophecy"  as  their  compass  and  their  chart,  have 
pushed  to  the  same  hurtful  extreme,  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
decrees  as  held  for  many  years  by  the  Protestant  Churches ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and 
Calvin.  These  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
hyper-Calvinists,  or  &talists.  Augustine,  having  lessened 
the  influence  of  the  Pelagians,  had  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  perversion  of  his  doctrines,  or  this  new  perver- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  there  soon  appeared  another  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  work  of  men  who  desired  to  take  some 
middle  ground,  which  would  reconcile  the  opposing  parties. 
According  to  this  view,  •'  inward  preventing  grace  is  not  • 
necessary  to  form  in  the  soul  the  beginning  of  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life :  every  one  is  capable  of  producing 
these,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  natural  faculties,  as  also 
of  exercising  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  forming  purposes  of  a 
sincere  and  holy  obedience,  though  afterwards  all  need  the 
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support  and  assistance  of  Divine  grace  in  order  to  tHeir 
perseverance  in  the  way  of  holiness."  A  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, not  altogether  unUke  this,  prevails  pretty  extensively 
in  our  country  at  the  present  day ;  and  there  are  reform, 
tract,  and  missionary  associations  which  are  largely  under 
the  control  of  men  who  have  ranked  among  its  advocates. 
In  many  respects  this  scheme  of  doctrine  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  modes  of  thinking  which  prevailed  amongst 
those  who  were  not  well  instructed  in  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  was  so  little  humbling  to  human  pride  that  it  spread 
extensively  in  the  churches. 

The  age  of  ecclesiastical  authority  now  commenced.  Men 
submitted  their  understandings  and  their  consciences  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  Nothing  was  suffered  to  pass  for 
orthodoxy,  unless  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
and  a  council  which  was  under  his  control.  He  was  the 
orthodox  believer,  who  believed  as  the  church  believed ;  and 
it  belonged  to  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors,  to  declare  what 
was  the  faith  of  the  church.  K  there  were  few  controver- 
sies ;  if  the  church  was  little  troubled  with  sects ;  in  one 
word,  if  "Catholic  unity"  everywhere  prevailed,  it  was 
such  a  unity  as  may  always  be  expected  to  exist  among  un- 
thinking masses  of  human  beings  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  governed  by  despotic  power. 

At  the  Reformation  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  reproduced.  As  the 
guides  of  the  Jewish  Ohurch  had  departed  from  the  truth 
and  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  had  taught  the 
people  to  regard  the  opinions  of  the  Babbis,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders,  of  such  high  authority,  that  the  ultimate 
appeal  should  be  to  them,  the  apostles,  having  forsaken 
Judaism  and  embraced  Christianity,  had  tiiQ  high,  holy,  and 
imperative  duty  to  perform,  of  restoring  the  Scriptures  to 
their  proper  place  and  authority  in  the  church.  No  longer 
was  it  to  be  the  question,  What  did  this  or  the  other  re- 
nowned teacher  say?  but,  What  saith  the  Scripture?  So 
it  was  in  the  Beformation.  With  the  reformers,  the  decrees 
of  councils,  and  the  opinions  of  the  &thers,  were  of  no 
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weight,  any  farther  than  they  agreed  .with  the  Scriptures. 
The  testimony  of  God,  not  the  testimony  of  the  church,  was 
the  ground  of  faith.  The  age  of  faith  was  restored.  Car- 
lyle  is  not  altogether  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  only 
among  the  Puritans  of  Britain  that  "  Protestantism  became 
a  faith."  It  was  ''a  faith"  among  thousands  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  even  in  France.  Hence,  for  some 
time  there  was  a  great  degree  of  harmony  of  belief  among 
the  Beformed  Churches  of  Europe,  as  we  expect  to  show  in 
the  sequel.  Much  of  the  care  and  pains  which  we  of  the 
present  day  have  to  employ  in  defining  articles  of  faith, 
could  well  be  spared  if  the  age  of  &ith  were  once  more  re- 
stored. But,  as  soon  as  the  Protestants,  or  leading  men 
among  them,  began  to  speculate  on  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, desiring  to  improve  the  faith  of  the  church  by  the 
aid  of  "  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,"  the  Scriptures  not 
having  their  proper  influence  on  their  minds,  doctrinal  dis- 
putes began  to  abound.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  called  to 
consider  the  doctrinal  innovations  which  produced  the  first 
serious  disturbance  of  the  previously  existing  harmony.  In 
giving  its  history,  our  chief  authority  is  the  history  of  its 
doings,  and  of  the  preceding  events  which  rendered  its  con- 
vocation necessary,  as  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
States  General,  the  Stadtholder,  and  the  Synod  itself. 

James  Arminius,  pastor  of  the  principal  church  in  Am- 
sterdam, a  bold,  adventurous,  and  talented  man,  and  withal 
fond  of  whatever  had  the  air  of  novelty,  made  the  first  at- 
tack on  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformed  Churches  of  Belgium. 
He  began  by  privately  assailing  the  reputation  of  the  most 
renowned  reformers,  such  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Zuinglius,  etc., 
in  order  that,  by  lessening  their  influence,  he  might  exalt 
his  own.  Next  he  began  to  disseminate  views  not  altogether 
unlike  those  of  the  ancient  Pelagians.  Against  the  wishes 
and  remonstrances  of  many  of  his  brethren,  who  dreaded 
the  consequences,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Leyden.  For  a  time  his  Presbytery 
Jlpfosed  to  grant  him  a  dismission,  lest  he  should  diffhse  his 
opinions  more  extensively  from  the  theological  chair.  At 
length,  however,  they  consented,  on  the  condition,  that  he 
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would  give  satisfaction  to  his  brethren,  that  he  would  teach 
nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Having  entered  on  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Theology,  he  for  a  time  studied 
to  allay  suspicions  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  But  it  was  not 
long  till  he  began  to  call  in  question  many  doctrines  which 
were  taught  in  Protestant  pulpits.  Those  of  his  brethren 
who  were  his  special  friends,  and  were  much  in  his  company, 
began  to  boast  that  they  had  obtained  new  light,  and  had 
renounced  some  of  their  former  opinions.  His  pupils  began 
to  dispute  against  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  The 
pastors  who  were  concerned  for  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine,  represented  to  him 
the  rumors  which  were  afloat  concerning  his  heterodoxy, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  having  a  conference  with  some  of 
his  brethren  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that,  if 
there  were  no  ground  for  them,  all  suspicions  might  be  re- 
moved. This  he  declined.  He  was  next  admonished  by 
some  persons  who  occupied  high  positions  in  the  State,  the 
University,  and  the  Church,  that  he  should  enter  into  a 
friendly  conference  with  his  colleagues,  before  the  Presby- 
tery of  Leyden,  on  those  doctrines  of  the  church  which  he 
disapproved.  This  he  also  declined,  alleging  that  it  could 
be  of  no  use. 

It  would  occupy  much  space,  and  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
reader,  to  notice  all  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  enter  into  a  free  conference  with  his  brethren, 
that  they  might  know  exactly  what  opinions  he  held,  and 
might  be  able,  if  they  themselves  were  satisfied,  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind  that  he  held  no  serious  errors.  He  evaded 
everything  of  the  kind ;  at  one  time,  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  prepared ;  at  another,  that  no  good  results  could  be  ex- 
pected; at  still  another,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till 
the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod>  or  of  a  National  Synod, 
which  had  begun  to  be  spoken  of. 

In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  his  followers  was  con- 
tinually increasing.  Many  of  those  who  went  forth  from 
the  Seminary  under  his  care,  though  for  a  time  they  used 
ambiguous  language  not  to  startle  their  hearers,  began  to 
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boast  that  tliej  had  many  thin^si  to  allege  against  the  re- 
oeived  doctrines  of  the  ohuroh;  or,  in  other  words,  against 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of  Faith. 
As  time  advanced,  one  pastor  after  another  was  drawn  over 
to  his  party.  This  made  him  more  confident,  and  increased 
his  boldness  in  propagating  his  opinions.  In  a  discourse 
before  the  "lords  of  the  states"  he  gave  at  full  length  his 
views  of  the  evil  t^denoy  of  tl^  received  doctrines,  assail- 
ing them  in  the  same  opprobrious  language  which  has  often 
since,  by  his  followers,  been  applied  to  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Soon  the  party  attached  to 
him  bogan  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  rail  against  the 
jreceived  doctrines  of  the  church  as  ^'horrible  and  detest- 
able." Thus  strengthened,  he  consented  to  a  conference 
with  his  colleague  Qomarus,  which  was  to  be  held  before  the 
"Illustrious  the  States."  The  opinions  of  the  respective 
parties  were,  however,  to  be  sealed  and  laid  before  a  Pro- 
vincial Synod  which  was  soon  after  to  be  called.  But  he 
and  his  party  still  used  their  influence  with  the  men  in 
power  to  prevent  the  calling  of  such  an  assembly.  In  the 
meantime  his  health  b^an  to  decline,  and  afterwards  he 
died.  It  was  now  hoped  that  peace  would  soon  be  restored 
to  the  church ;  btU  hii^  followers  became  more  open  and 
bold  in  their  attacks  on  the  doctrines  which  had  heretofore 
been  most  surely  believed  by  most  pastors  and  people. 
'*  They  inveighed  and  raged  furiously,  both  in  public  and 
private,  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
churches  concerning  election,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
the  assurance  of  salvation,  and  other  articles,  with  con- 
temptuous railings,  with  grievous  offence  to  the  pious,  and 
the  congratulation  of  adversaries,  and  disturbance  of  the 
churches." 

Those  who  loved  the  truth  and  the  peace  continued  to 
urge  the  callii^  of  a  Provincial  Synod  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  removing  the  causes  of  discord  and  strife ;  but  the 
followers  of  ArminiuB  oont'mued  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  by  "  renewing  their  contentions  about  the  manner  of 
calling  it"  And  in  order  that  they  might  have  no  reason 
to  lear  being  arraigned  before  any  tribuni^  which  could  in- 
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flict  a  serious  judgment  or  oensore  on  them,  they  proceeded 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  **  body/'  as  they  called 
their  schismatical  organization,  presenting  a  paper  which 
they  called  a  '' Bemonstrance "  to  the  '^niastrious,  the 
States  of  West  Holland  and  Friezland,"  accompanied  with 
a  petition  that  they  might  be  shielded  by  the  civil  authority 
agamst  all  censures  of  the  Ohurch.  EVom  this  paper  they 
were  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Bemonstrants.'^ 

It  now  began  to  appear  that  the  dissatisfiu^ion  of  the 
Bemonstrants  with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church 
extended  farther  than  they  had  formerly  professed.  They 
labored  assiduously  to  have  Conradus  Yortius — ^a  man  who 
was  justly  suspected  of  Socinianism — appointed  to  fill  the 
theological  chair  which  had  been  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Arminius.  In  this  they  hoped  to  succeed  by  prcgudicing 
men  of  eminence  in  the  State  against  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  church.  In  particular,  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
was  represented  by  them  in  the  most  horrible  light.  Some 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  principal  cities,  however,  could  not 
be  won  over  to  their  side;  and  by  the  aid  of  these,  the  or- 
thodox pastors  prevailed  with  the  Curators  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  reject  the  appointment. 

The  Bemonstrants  having  presented  a  few  articles  in  op- 
position to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church,  a  confer- 
ence was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Hague  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  Six  leading  men  were  chosai  on  each 
side  to  conduct  the  conference.  But  when  it  met  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1611,  the  Bemonstrant  delegates  refosed  to 
enter  into  a  conference  with  those  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  churches,  unless  they  would  lay  aside  their  character 
as  ''deputies  of  the  churches,"  lest  the  controversy  should 
seem  to  be  between  them  and  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
Belgium.  Lest  the  objects  of  the  conference  should  be  de- 
feated, the  deputies  of  the  churches,  after  much  disputing; 
consented.  There  was  much  discussion  and  disputation, 
and  many  plans  were  laid  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  church| 
all  which  ended  in  nothing.  The  Bemonstrants  then  pro- 
posed a  "mutual  toleration;"  but  what  they  meant  by  a 
mutual  toleration  soon  began  to  appear  from  their  efforts  to 
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excite  the  magistrates  against  the  orthodox  by  drawing  the 
most  odious  pictures  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in 
order  that  the  pastors  to  whom  they  were  opposed  might 
be  cast  out  of  their  ministerial  stations  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  men  after  their  own  heart  forced  on  the  congrega- 
tions thus  made  vacant. 

This  was  carrying  matters  too  £Etr  even  for  that  age. 
Their  efforts  recoiled  on  themselves.  The  ''Illustrious 
the  States/'  finding  that  the  Bemonstrants  held  other 
and  greater  errors  than  they  had  set  forth  in  their  arti- 
cles, ''appointed  that  the  holy  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  most  purely  set  forth,  as  well  in  the 
churches  as  in  the  puUic  schools  of  these  regions,  and  to 
this  end  in  the  churches  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Friezland;  that  concerning  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  for  our  sins,  concerning 
the  justification  of  men  before  Qod,  concerning  saving  faith 
and  original  sin,  the  certitude  of  salvation,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  men  in  this  life,  nothing  should  be  taught  other  than 
it  is  everywhere  delivered  in  the  Beformed  churches,  and 
hath  hitherto  been  delivered  in  the  churches."  The  Cal- 
vinists,  as  they  are  called,  who  opposed  the  followers  of 
Arminius,  desired  no  other,  no  higher  Calvinism,  than  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  taught  and  professed  in  the  Be- 
formed churches. 

We  find  our  work  swelling  in  our  hands,  and  must  take 
care  not  to  trespass  on  the  Editor's  space  or  the  reader's 
patience.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Episcopius,  a  disciple  of 
Arminius,  was  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  curators  of 
the  University,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  orthodox.  Confu- 
sion and  strife,  and  the  scandal  which  usually  accompanies 
them,  everywhere  prevailed.  The  contagion  spread  into 
the  other  confederated  provinces.  Neighboring  States  be- 
gan to  urge  the  "  Illustrious  States  General "  to  adopt  e£Bh. 
cient  measures  to  stop  the  progress  of  schism  and  strife. 
The  Stadtholder,  Prince  Maurice,  gave  the  same  counsel, 
and  almost  commanded  the  "  Illustrious  the  States  General," 
and  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friezland,  to  convene 
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a  Katicmal  Synod.    At  length,  after  many  delays  and  hin- 
drances it  was  called,  and  appointed  to  be  held  at  Dort  or 
Dortrecht  on  the  18th  of  Nor.,  1©18.    Letters  were  sent  by 
the  States  General  to  the  Beformed  churches  of  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  &c.,  requesting  them  to  send  some  of 
their  ablest  and  most  i^groyed  thecdogians,  that  they  might 
aid  by  their  counsels  in  the  settlement  of  the  coutroYersies 
which  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Bdgic  churches.   In 
answer  to  these  letters  deputies  were  sent  from  the  churdhee 
of  England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia  and  the 
Palatinate.    The  names  of  those  who  were  sent  by  the 
established  churches  of  Britain,  according  to  Neale,  were 
Dr.  Garleton,  Bishop  of  Llandafl^  Dr.  Hall,  Dean  of  Worces- 
ter, Dr.  Davenant,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Wood,  Master  of  Sidney  College,  from  the  Ghurdi 
of  England,  and  Mr.  Bancanquil  from  the  Scotch  CSiurch. 
The  Bemonstrants  soon  withdrew;   but  the  Synod  con- 
tinued its  labors,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  delivered 
their  ''judgment "  on  the  several  articles  which  had  been 
brought  into  controvert-     We  can  do  no  more  than 
select  out  of  many  such  articles  on  the  various  points  as 
may  serve  to  place  the  theological  views  of  the  Synod  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  reader,  omitting  entirely  die  ''rcrjeotion 
of  errors." 

CHAPTBB  I. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Predestination. 

Abt.  1. — As  all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  and  have  be- 
come exposed  to  the  curse  and  eternal  death,  God  would 
have  done  no  injustice  to  any  one  if  he  ha4  determined  to 
leave  the  whole  human  race  under  sin  and  the  curse,  and 
to  condemn  them  on  account  of  sin ;  according  to  those 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "All  the  world  is  become  guilty  be- 
fore God,"  Bom.  iii.  19.  "  All  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God,"  28.  And  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
Bom.  vi.  28. 

2.  But  ''in  this  tiie  love  of  God  is  manifested,  that  he 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  every  one 
who  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life,"  1  John  iv.  9 ;  John  iii.  10. 
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8.  But  that  men  maybe  brougbt  to  &iiiky  (rod  mercifiillv 
sends  heralds  of  this  most  joyful  message  to  whom  he  will* 
eth  and  where  he  willeth,  by  whose  ministry  men  are  called 
to  repentance  and  fidth  in  Christ  crucified.  For  ^'How 
shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Bom.  x.  14,  15. 

4.  They  who  believe  not  the  Gospel,  on  them  the  wrath 
of  God  cometh ;  but  those  who  receive  it,  and  embrace  the 
Saviour  Jesus  with  a  true  and  loving  faith,  are  through  him 
delivered  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  receive  the  gift  of 
everlasting  life. 

6.  The  cause  or  fault  of  this  unbelief,  as  also  of  all  other 
sins,  is  by  no  means  in  God,  but  in  man.  But  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  by  him,  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 
"  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  fidth,  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves: it  is  the  g^  of  God,"  Eph.  ii.  8. 

6.  That  some,  in  time,  have  feith  given  them  by  God, 
and  others  have  it  not  pven,  proceeds  from  his  eternal  de- 
cree. For  "  known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  Acts  xv.  18;  Bph.  i.  11.  Accord- 
ing to  which  decree  he  ffraciouslv  softens  the  hearts  of  the 
elect  however  hard ;  and  he  bends  them  to  believe;  but  the 
non-elect  he  leaves  in  just  judgment  to  their  own  perversity 
and  hardness,  &c. 

9.  This  same  election  is  not  made  from  any  foreseen  faith, 
obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality  and 
disposition,  as  a  prerequisite  cause  or  condition  in  the  man 
who  should  be  elected,  but  unto  faith,  and  uifUo  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  holiness,  &c.  And,  therefore,  election  is  the 
fountain  of  ever-saving  benefit ;  whence  faith,  holiness,  and 
the  other  salutary  gifts,  and,  finally,  eternal  life  itself,  flow 
as  its  fruit  and  effect,  according  to  that  word  of  the  Apostle, 
"  He  hath  chosen  us  (not  because  we  were,  but)  that  we 
might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love," 
Eph.  i.  4. 

Attached  to  this  9th  article  there  is  a  note  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  wisdom  and  excellence,  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting : 

"  Election  is  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  the  '  whole 
counsel  of  God,'  which  we  must  not  shun  to  declare ;  for,  in 
doing  so,  what  do  we  but  presume  ourselves  wiser  than  he 
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who  revealeth  it  as  a  part  of  his  oounsel;  and  decide  that  ifc 
ought  not  to  have  been  revealed  ?  But  this  declaratioa 
must  be  made  with  'diserimination  in  a  holy  and  religions 
manner/'  &c.  Thus  declared  in  its  proper  connection,  ap** 
plication  and  proportion,  as  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  it  wul 
greatly  conduce  to  improve  the  believer's  character,  hiB 
humility,  gratitude,  admiring  love  of  God,  meekness,  com* 
passion,  and  good  will  to  man,  as  well  as  his  comfort,  and 
joy,  and  hope.  It  will  also  exhibit  the  Gospel  of  most  free 
and  rich  grace,  in  its  imdouded  glory,  cast  a  clearer  light 
on  every  other  part  of  divine  truth,  and  secure  to  the  Lord 
alone  the  whole  honor  of  man's  salvation.  Yet,  the  same 
doctrine  rashly,  indiscriminately,  and  disproportionatetly 
preached,  and  not  properly  stated  and  improved,  does  im- 
mense mischief." 

CHAPTER  n. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  through  it,  the 
Redemption  of  Men. 

1.  God  is  not  only  supremely  merciful,  but  supremely 

{*ust.  And  his  justice  requires  (according  as  he  has  revealed 
limself  in  his  word)  that  our  sins  committed  a^inst  his  in- 
finite majesty,  should  be  punished,  not  only  with  temporal, 
but  also  with  eternal  sufferings— of  soul  as  well  as  body ; 
which  punishment  we  cannot  escape  unless  the  justice  of 
God  be  satisfied. 

2.  But,  as  we  cannot  satisfy  it  and  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  gave  to  us  his 
only  begotten  Son  as  a  surety,  who,  that  he  might  make 
satis&ction  for  us,  was  made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us  on  the 
cross,  or  in  our  stead. 

S.  This  death  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  single  and  most 
perfect  sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sins :  of  mfinite  value 
and  price,  abundantly  sufficient  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world. 

4.  But  this  death  is  of  so  much  value  and  price,  on  this 
account, ;  because  the  person  who  endured  it  is  not  only 
truly  anil  perfectly  a  holy  man,  but  also  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  of  the  same  eternal  and  infinite  essence  with 
God  the  Father  and  the  Hply  Spirit,  such  as  it  behooved 
our  Saviour  to  be.  Finally,  because  his  death  was  con- 
joined with  the  feelinff  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God, 
which  we  by  our  sins  had  deserved. 
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5.  Moreover,  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  whoever 
believeth  in  Christ  crucified  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever* 
lasting  life.  Which  promise  ought  to  be  announced  and 
proposed  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately  to  all  nations 
and  men,  to  whom  God  in  his  good  pleasure  hath  sent  the 
Gospel  with  the  command  to  repent  and  believe. 

8.  For  this  was  the  most  free  counsel  and  gracious  will 
and  intention  of  God  the  Father,  that  the  life-giving  and 
saving  efficacy  of  the  most  precious  death  of  his  own  Son^ 
should  exert  itself  in  all  the  elect,  in  order  to  give  them 
alone  justifying  faith,  and  thereby  to  lead  them  to  eternal 
life:  that  is,  God  willed  that  Christ,  through  the  blood  of 
the  cross,  (by  which  he  confirmed  the  new  covenant)  should 
out  of  every  tribe,  people,  nation  and  language,  efficaciously 
redeem  all  those  who  were  from  eternity  chosen  to  salva- 
tion, and  given  to  Um  by  the  Father,  that  he  should  confer 
on  them  the  gift  of  faith,  ko. 

We  are  aware  that  many  will  not  wholly  approve  the 
language  which  is  here  employed  in  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  atonement ;  yet,  perhaps,  few  will  say  that  it  contains 
any  serious  error.  We,  however,  like  better  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  presented  in  an  occasional  testimony 
issued  many  years  ago,  by  the  bodies  which  now  compose 
the  United  Presbytetian  Church.  "  Nevertheless,  we  admit 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is,  in  itself,  of  infinite  value ;  but 
neither  its  virtue  nor  its  existence,  in  any  sense,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  In  this  covenant,  we  have  the  intention  with  which 
it  was  offered.    This  is  the  salvation  of  God's  elect." 

It  tvas  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  his  people, 
or  of  those  who  were  given  to  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  made  his  sacrifice  an  atonemeiiUfor  their  sins, 

CHAPTBB  in.  AND  IV. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  MarCs  Corruption,  and  of  the  Method  of  his 
Conversion  to  Qod. 

1.  Man,  from  the  be^nnin^,  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  adorned  in  his  mmd  with  the  true  and  saving  know- 
ledge of  his  Creator,  and  of  spiritual  things,  with  righteous- 
Dcss  in  his  will  and  heart,  and  purity  in  all  his  affections, 
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and  thus  was  altogether  holy ;  bat  by  the  instigatioii  of  the 
devil  and  his  own  free  wUl,  leyolting  from  God,  he  be- 
reaved himself  of  these  inestimable  g^,  and  on  the  oon- 
trary,  in  their  place,  contraeted  in  himself  blindness,  hor- 
riUe  darkness,  and  perversity  of  judgment  in  the  mind ; 
malice,  rebellion,  hardness  in  the  will  and  heart;  and, 
finally,  impurity  in  all  its  affections. 

2.  And  such  as  man  was  i^r  the  {SeJI,  such  children  also 
he  begat,  namely :  being  corrupted,  corrupt  ones ;  corrup- 
tion having  been  derived  fix)m  Adam  to  all  his  posterity, 
(Christ  only  excepted)  not  by  imitation,  as  the  relagians 
formerly  would  have  it,  but  by  the  propagation  of  a  vicious 
nature,  through  the  just  judgment  of  Gtgk). 

8.  Therefore,  all  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  born  the 
children  of  wrath,  indisposed  to  all  saving  good,  prepense 
to  evil,  dead  in  sins,  and  the  slaves  of  sin ;  and  without  the 
grace  of  the  regenerating  Holy  Spirit^  they  neither  are 
willing  nor  able  to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their  depraved 
nature,  or  to  dispose  themselves  to  the  correction  of  it. 

4.  There  is,  indeed,  remaining  in  man,  since  the  fall, 
some  light  of  nature,  bv  the  help  of  which  he  retains  certain 
notions  concerning  God  and  natural  things ;  concerning  the 
difference  of  things  honorable  and  shameful,  and  manifests 
some  desire  after  virtue  and  external  discipline ;  but,  so  £Etr 
from  his  being  able,  by  this  light  of  nature,  to  attain  to  the 
saving  knowledge  of  God,  or  to  turn  himself  to  him,  he 
does  not  use  it  rightly  in  natural  and  civil  things ;  nay,  in- 
deed, whatever  thing  it  may  at  length  be,  be  contaminates 
it  all  in  various  ways,  and  holds  it  in  unrighteousness, 
which,  when  he  does,  he  is  rendered  inexcusable  before 
God. 

9.  That  many  who  are  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel do  not  come,  and  are  not  converted,  the  fault  of  this  is 
not  in  the  Gt>spel,  nor  in  Christ  offered  by  the  Gospel,  nor 
in  God  inviting  by  the  Gospel,  and  conferring  various  gifts 
on  them,  but  in  the  persons  themselves  who  are  in- 
vited, &c. 

10.  And  that  others  who  are  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  do  come  and  are  converted,  this  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  man,  as  if  by  distinguishing  himself  by  free  will 
from  others,  furnished  with  equal  or  sufficient  grace  for 
fiiith  and  conversion,  (which  the  proud  heresy  of  Pelagius 
states,)  but  to  God,  who,  as  he  chose  his  own  people  in 
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Christ  from  eternity,  so  he  also  efibotually  calls  them  in 
time,  gives  them  repentance  and  faith ;  aod,  having  been 
resent  from  the  power  of  darkness,  translates  them  into 
the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  that  they  may  declare  his  energies 
who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light : 
and  glory,  not  in  themselves,  bnt  in  Gx>d,  the  Apostolic 
Scripture  everywhere  testifying  this, 

16.  But  in  like  manner,  as  by  the  &11  man  does  not  cease 
to  be  man,  endowed  with  intellect  and  will,  neither  hath 
sin,  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  human  raoe,  taken  away 
the  nature  of  the  human  species,  but  it  hath  depraved  and 
spiritually  stained  it ;  so  even  this  divine  grace  of  regenera* 
tion  does  not  act  on  man  like  stocks  or  trees,  nor  take  away 
the  proprieties  (properties)  of  his  will,  or  violently  compel 
it  while  unwilling ;  but  it  spiritually*  quickens,  (or  vivifies,) 
heals,  corrects,  and  sweetly,  and  at  the  same  time,  powerfully 
inclines  it;  so  that  whereas  before  it  was  wholly  governed 
by  the  rebellion  and  resistance  of  the  flesh,  now  prompt 
and  sincere  obedience  by  the  Spirit  mav  begin  to  reign, 
in  which  the  renewal  of  our  spiritual  will  and  our  liberty 
truly  consist.  For  which  reason,  unless  the  admirable 
Author  of  all  good  should  work  in  us,  there  could  be  no 
hope  to  man  of  rising  from  the  fell,  by  that  free  mil  by 
which,  when  standing,  he  fell  into  ruin. 

17.  But  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Omnipotent  operator 
of  God,  whereby  he  produces  and  supports  our  natural  life, 
does  not  exclude,  but  require  the  use  of  means  by  which 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  sees  fit  to  exercise 
this  his  power ;  so  this  forementioned  supernatural  power 
of  God,  by  which  he  regenerates  us,  in  no  wise  excludes  or 
sets  aside  the  use  of  the  Gospel  which  the  most  wise  God 
hath  ordained  as  the  seed  of  regeneration  and  food  of  the 
soul.  Wherefore,  as  the  apostles,  and  those  teachers  who 
followed  them,  have  piously  instructed  the  people  concern- 
ing the  grace  of  God,  in  order  to  his  glory  and  the  keeping 
down  of  pride,  in  the  meantime,  neither  have  they  neglected 
(admonished  by  the  holy  Gospel,)  to  keep  them  under  the 
exercise  of  the  word,  the  sacraments  and  discipline ;  so  then 
be  it  far  from  us  that  teachers  or  learners  in  the  church 
should  presume  to  tempt  God  by  separating  these  things 
which  God  of  his  ^ood  pleasure  would  have  most  clearly 
united.  For  grace  is  conferred  through  admonitions,  and 
the  more  promptly  we  do  our  duty  the  more  illustrious  the 
benefit  of  God,  who  worketh  in  us,  is  wont  to  be,  and  the 
laore  rightly  doth  his  work  proceed.    To  whom  alone  all  the 
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glory  both  of  the  means  and  their  beneficial  fruits  and 
e£Scacj  is  due  from  everlasting.    Amen. 

On  the  16th  and  17th  articles  as  given  above,  a  word  or 
two.  They  contain  weighty  and  important  truths,  which 
should  be  seriously  pondered  by  all  who  are  put  in  trust 
with  the  Gospel.  The  use  of  means  on  our  part,  or  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  duty,  is  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  our  salvation  as  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  Sover- 
eign grace  with  all  its  freeness  and  richness,  no  more  sets 
aside  or  renders  unnecessary  our  earnest  endeavors  after 
salvation  with  the  use  of  all  the  divinely  appointed  means, 
than  our  diligent  endeavors  render  unnecessary  the  sover- 
eign, rich  and  free  grace  of  God.  All  depends  on  our 
diligence  in  duty,  and  yet  all  is  of  God,  and  to  him  belongs 
all  the  glory.  Some  hearers  of  the  €k>spel,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  know,  are  after  a  sort  delighted  to  hear  the  doc- 
trine of  the  free,  rich  and  sovereign  grace  of  God  set  forth 
in  the  pulpit,  but  do  not  equally  love  to  hear  the  duty 
pressed.  They  think  it  savors  of  Arminianism.  The 
minister's  task  here  is  no  easy  one.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  make  the  truth  on  this  "turning  point  of 
salvation"  manifest,  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  exalt  divine  grace,  yet  so  as  not  to  lull  our  hearers 
into  a  kind  of  fatal  security,  nor  say  anything  which  they 
may  use  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  give  diligence  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  Who  has  not  felt 
this?  **  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  By  measur- 
ing ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  comparing  ourselves  among 
ourselves,  we  may  come  to  think  ourselves  quite  passable 
ministers  of  the  word;  but  if  we  suffer  our  minds  to  dwell 
for  a  time  on  this  subject,  we  may  come  to  see  that  there  is 
an  aitairvment  which  we  have  not  yet  made,  and  i^r  which 
we  should  stil}  be  reaching  forward. 

CHAPTEB  V. 

Concerning  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

1.  Those  whom  God  according  to  his  pmpose  calleih 
unto  the  fellowship  of  his  son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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regenerates  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  lie  indeed  sets  free  from  the 
dominion  and  slavery  of  sin,  but  not  entirely  in  this  life 
from  the  flesh  and  body  of  sin. 

2.  Hence,  daily  sins  of  infirmity  arise,  and  blemishes 
cleave  even  to  the  best  works  of  the  saints,  which  furnish  to 
them  continual  cause  of  humbling  themselves  before  God, 
of  fleeing  to  Christ  crucified,  of  mortifying  the  flesh  more 
and  more  by  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  holy  exercise  of 
piety,  and  of  Dantine  after  the  goal  of  perfection  until  the 
time  when,  delivered  from  this  body  of  death,  they  shall 
reign  with  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  heavens. 

8.  Because  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  more- 
over, also,  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  of  Satan,  the 
converted  could  not  continue  in  this  grace  if  they  were  lefl 
to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  feithful  who  confirms 
them  in  the  grace  once  mercifully  bestowed  on  them,  and 
powerfully  preserves  them  in  the  same  even  to  the  end. 

4.  But,  though  that  power  of  God  confirming  the  truly 
fftithful  in  grace  and  preserving  them,  is  greater  than  they 
can  overcome  by  the  flesh,  yet  the  converted  are  not  always 
so  influenced  and  moved  by  God  that  they  cannot  depart 
in  particular  actions  from  the  leading  of  srace,  and  be 
seduced  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  obey  them.  Where- 
fore they  must  continually  watch  and  pray  lest  they  be  led 
into  temptation.  Which,  when  thev  cto  not  they  may  not 
onlv  be  violently  carried  awav  by  the  flesh,  and  the  world, 
and  Satan,  into  grievous  ana  atrocious  sins,  but  they  are 
sometimes  even  thus  carried  awav  bv  the  righteous  permis- 
sion of  God,  which  the  mournfiu  falls  of  David  and  Peter, 
and  of  other  saints  recorded  in  Scripture,  demonstrate. 

6.  But  by  such  erroneous  sins  they  exceedingly  ofifend 
God ;  they  incur  the  guilt  of  death  and  they  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit;  they  interrupt  the  exercise  of  faith;  they  most 
grievously  wound  conscience ;  and  they  sometimes  lose,  for 
a  time,  the  perception  of  grace,  until  l>y  serious  repentance 
returning  into  the  way,  the  paternal  countenance  of  God 
again  shines  on  them. 

6.  For  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy  from  his  immutable 
jDur^ose  of  election,  does  not  wholly  take  away  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  his  own,  even  in  lamentable  falls :  nor  does  he 
so  permit  them  to  glide  down  that  they  should  fall  from  the 
grace  of  adoption  and  the  state  of  justification,  or  commit 
the  sin  unto  death,  or  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that,  being 
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deserted  by  him,  they  should  cast  themselves  headlong  into 
eternal  destruction. 

9.  Of  this  guarding  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  the  per- 
severance in  the  faith  of  the  truly  faithful,  the  faithful  them- 
selves may  become  certain,  and  are  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  &ith ;  by  which  they  certainly  believe  them- 
selves to  be,  and  that  they  shall  perpetually  remain,  true 
and  living  members  of  the  church,  have  remission  of  sins 
and  eternal  life. 

10.  And  indeed  this  is  not  from  any  peculiar  revelation 
made  beyond  or  without  the  word  of  God,  but  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  promises  which  God  hath  most  copiously  revealed 
in  his  own  word  for  our  comfort,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnessing  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
sons  and  heirs  of  God.  Finally,  from  the  earnest  and  holy 
concern  and  desire  of  a  good  conscience  and  good  works. 
And  of  this  substantial  consolation  of  the  victory  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  infallible  earnest  of  eternal  glory,  if  the 
elect  of  God  could  be  deprived,  "in  this  world  they  would 
be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.'' 

12.  But  so  fiar  is  this  infallible  certainty  of  perseverance 
from  rendering  the  truly  faithful  proud  and  carnally  secure, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  true  root  of  humility,  of 
filial  reverential  fear,  of  true  piety,  of  patience  in  every  con- 
flict, of  ardent  prayers,  of  constancy  in  the  cross,  and  in 
the  confession  of  the  truth,  and  of  solid  joy  in  God :  and 
the  consideration  of  this  benefit  is  the  stimulus  in  the  seri- 
ous and  continual  exercise  of  gratitude  and  good  works,  as 
it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  saints. 

Here  we  dose  our  extracts  from  the  "judgment"  of  the 
Synod,  which,  but  for  a  reason  already  mentioned,  we 
would  gladly  have  made  more  copious.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  follow  them  with  a  few  observations. 

1.  I;  is  believed  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  assembly  of 
theologians  set  themselves  to  draw  up  an  exhibit  of  the 
great  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  who  gave  such  evidence 
of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  truths  which  they 
set  forth,  such  a  smgle  oonoem  for  the  glory  of  QoA^  the 
honor  of  Christ,  and  &e  salvation  of  souls.    One  desire 
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seems  to  have  been  uppermost  in  their  minds — ^to  prevent 
the  children's  bread  from  being  poisoned.  In  this  respect 
their  "judgment"  differs  materially  from  many  modern 
platforms  of  doctrine,  and  from  most  controversisi  writings, 
in  which  the  desire  of  victory,  the  honor  of  a  party,  in- 
veterate prejudice,  personal  dislike,  or  a  wish  to  suit  the 
popular  taste,  appear  under  but  a  thin  disguise.  Later 
systematizers  may  have  been  more  logical,  more  correct  in 
their  metaphysics,  and  on  a  few  points  more  strictly  ortho- 
dox ;  but  few  have  given  such  evidence  that  they  had  be^ 
with  Jesus  and  had  learnt  of  him.  Here  we  do  not  mean  to 
except  men  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  though  in  some 
respects  we  set  a  higher  value  on  their  labors.  Perhaps  at 
no  time  within  our  remembrance  has  there  been  so  much 
reason,  as  at  present,  for  an  earnest  and  persevering  effort 
to  turn  away  the  attention  of  the  church  and  the  ministers 
from  "questions,"  from  logomachies,  from  party  polemics, 
and  from  moral  and  political  "reforms,"  to  the  great  truths 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Synod.  Too  often, 
alas  I  the  pulpit  is  turned  into  a  place  of  mere  entertain- 
ment, because  the  preacher  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
knows  not  how  to  interest  his  hearers  by  preaching  to  them 
Christ  and  him  crucified.    But — 

2.  Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Synod,  according  to  the  prejudices  or  predi- 
lections of  different  writers.  Pet.  Heylin,  a  famous  writer 
who  flourished  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  and  who  seemed  to 
think  more  of  his  Majesty's  "  Book  of  Sports"  than  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  gives  the  Synod  a  bad  name,  and 
caricatures  the  different  articles  which  contain  their  judg- 
ment. He  is  followed  by  others  of  the  same  stripe,  whose 
praise  rather  than  their  censure,  would  be  a  reproach  to  a 
godly  man.  But  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  though 
an  Episcopalian,  (they  were  Presbyterians,)  while  he  finds 
some  things  to  blame  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Synodi 
regards  their  judgment  as  entitled  to  great  respect.  No 
man  of  late  years  was  more  anxious  or  did  more  to  free  the 
Synod  from  undeserved  reproach.  Neale,  in  his  history  of 
35 
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the  FaritanSi  says — "The  English  divines  expressed  fxill 
satisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod.  Mr.  Baxter 
says  the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles^ 
never  had  an  assembly  of  more  excellent  divines.  The 
learned  Jacobns  CapeUos,  Professor  at  Leyden,  declared 
that  the  equity  of  the  fathers  of  this  Synod  was  snch  that 
no  instance  can  be  given  since  the  apostolic  age  of  any  other 
Synod  in  which  the  heretics  were  heard  with  more  patience. 
P.  da  Moulin,  Paulas  Servita,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Waleus,  speak  the  same  language."  He  gives  his  own  judg- 
ment in  these  words : — "  Upon  the  whole,  in  my  judgment, 
they  proceeded  with  as  much  discretion  and  candor,  as  most 
assemblies,  ancient  or  modern,  have  done,  who  have  pre- 
tended to  establish  articles  for  other  men's  faith,  with  penal 
sanctions."    This  suggests  another  observation — 

8.  Much  odium  has  been  heaped  on  the  Synod  for  their 
persecution  of  the  Bemonstrants.  But  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  They  erred  in  common 
with  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  Toleration  was  a 
word  not  yet  understood.  No  one  thought  of  any  thing 
else  than  that  the  decisions  of  the  church  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  be  by  him  enforced  on 
the  refractory.  Indeed,  within  our  remembrance,  and  in 
these  United  States,  the  contrary  doctrine — that  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  toleration — ^has  been  testified  against  as  "  latitudi- 
narianism,"  and  the  doctrine  that  the  magistrate  should  give 
the  decisions  of  the  church  his  civil  sanction,  adhered  to  as 
a  most  important  ''  attainment."  And  Dr.  Scott  well  re- 
marks that  had  the  Bemonstrants  been  able  to  influence  the 
Synod  to  decide  in  their  favor,  the  pastors  who  adhered  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  church,  would  have  been  treated 
with  no  greater  lenity. 

In  the  ''Decision  of  the  Synod  concerning  the  Bemons- 
trants," which  they  adopted  after  they  had  given  their 
judgment  on  the  disputed  doctrines,  we  find  little,  if  any- 
thing, which  we  can  say  breathes  a  persecuting  spirit  Tho 
most  condemnatory  passage  in  it  simply  ''declares  and 
judges  that  the  pastors  who  have  yielded  themselves  leaden 
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of  parties  in  the  church,  and  teachers  of  errors,  and  of  a 
corrupt  religion,  and  of  the  rended  unity  of  the  church,  and 
of  most  grievous  scandals,  and,  moreover,  having  been 
summoned  before  the  Synod,  of  intolerable  obstinacy  against 
the  decrees  of  the  supreme  authority  made  known  by  this 
Synod  itself,  be  accounted  convicted  and  guilty  persons. 
For  which  causes  the  Synod  interdicts  the  before  cited  per- 
sons from  every  ecclesiastical  service,  and  abdicates  them 
firom  their  offices,  and  judges  them  even  to  be  unworthy  of 
academical  functions,  until  by  earnest  repentance,  abun- 
dantly proved  by  words  and  deeds,  and  contrary  exertions, 
they  satisfy  the  church,  and  be  truly  and  fully  reconciled 
with  the  same,  and  received  to  her  communion." 

Notwithstanding  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  the 
synod  showed  themselves  capable  of  making  a  just  discrimi- 
nation, and  acting  with  as  much  lenity  and  forbearance  as, 
in  their  judgment,  was  consistent  with  a  just  concern  for 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church.  They  go  on  to  say : 
"Let  them,  (the  classes  or  Presbyteries),  with  all  lenity,  by 
the  duties  of  love,  by  patience,  excite  those  who  have  fallen 
or  been  carried  away  by  infirmity  and  the  fault  of  the  times, 
and  perhaps  hesitate  in  lighter  matters,  or  are  even  dissen- 
tient, but  quiet,  of  blameless  life,  tractable  to  true  and  per- 
fect concord  with  the  church ;  yet,  so  that  they  may  dili- 
gently take  care  that  they  do  not  admit  any  to  the  sacred 
ministry  who  refuse  to  subscribe  these  synodical  constitu- 
tions of  the  declared  doctrine  and  teach  it,"  &c.  How  the 
Synod  could  have  done  less  without  being  unfiEtithful  does 
not  appear.  It  was  the  civil  sanction  afterwards  given  to 
the  acts  of  the  Synod  which  led  to  the  severe  treatment 
that  some  of  the  Bemonstrants  received,  even  to  banish- 
ment from  their  native  land. 

4,  Following  writers  who  preceded  them,  Neale,  Buck, 
&c.,  speak  of  the  Synod  being  called  to  decide  on  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  Now, 
this  language  is  calculated  to  mislead,  though  neither  of  the 
authors  named  had  any  such  intention.  It  was  called  to 
consider  the  doctrines  which  were  in  dispute  between  the 
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Arminians  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  receiyed  doctrines 
of  the  church  as  contained  in  her  confession.  None  were 
ever  required  to  subscribe  to  any  doctrine  because  it  was 
taught  by  Calvin,  or  as  taught  by  Calvin. 

6.  While  vindicating  the  Synod  against  accusers,  Dr.  Scott 
makes  the  following  admission,  which  is  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  draw  up 
ecclesiastical  platforms  or  formularies:  "I  would  observe 
that  they  seem  to  have  aimed  at  too  much  in  their  deliber- 
ations and  decisions ;  not  too  much  for  an  ordinary  contro- 
versial publication,  but  too  much  for  an  authoritative  stan- 
dard,  to  be  entirely  received  and  adhered  to  by  all  the  min- 
isters of  religion  and  teachers  of  youth  in  the  Belgic 
churches." 

This  is  certainly  true.  But  the  Doctor  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  authoritative  standard  of  doc- 
trine was  still  to  be  the  confession  of  the  Belgic  Church 
as  revised  by  the  Synod,  and  which  is,  to  this  day,  we  be- 
lieve, the  confession  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.  As  it  appears  to  us,  the  judgment  of  the 
Synod  was  only  to  be  the  authoritative  standard  till  the 
-Eemonstrants  were  restored  or  expelled. 

The  Doctor  further  says :  "  However,  I  do,  in  my  private 
judgment,  consider  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  very 
scriptural;  yet,  when  made  the  terms  of  conformity,  or  of 
officiating  as  public  teachers,  even  with  full  toleration,  and 
exemption  from  anything  beyond  simple  exclusion,  I  must 
regard  them  as  peculiarly  improper.  The  terms  of  com* 
munion  even  where  none  are  molested  who  decline  them, 
and  of  being  public  teachers,  should  by  no  means  be  carried 
into  the  minutice  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  perhaps  the 
ablest  theologians  are  convinced  to  be  scriptural.  They 
should  include  only  the  grand  principles  in  which  all  the 
humble  disciples  and  pious  ministers  of  Christ  agree.  *  * 
The  apostles  never  attempted  to  enforce  by  authority  the 
whole  of  what  they  in&llibly  knew  to  be  true.  And  who, 
then,  should  attempt  to  enforce  their  fallible  opinions  on 
others?    Besides,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  the  very  end  is 
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defeated ;  the  number  who,  from  ignorance  or  indolence, 
or  corrupt  motives,  conform  in  such  cases,  and  of  those  who 
teach  other  doctrines  than  what  they  have  consented  to,  be- 
come too  great  for  any  discipline  to  be  exercised  over 
them." 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  last  sentence  chiefly  that  we  have 
made  this  extended  quotation.  When  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion run  out  too  much  into  detail;  when  an  assent  is  re- 
quired to  the  minutuz  of  Christian  doctrine;  when  no  pro- 
per distinction  is  made  between  articles  of  faith  and  pruden- 
tial regulations  which  may  and  indeed  must  change  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  change,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  end  is  defeated.  Many,  in  their  simplicity,  yield 
their  assent  to  that  which  they  have  really  never  examined 
or  inquired  whether  it  is  scriptural.  Have  not  men  been 
heard  to  say,  in  reference  to  some  point  which  their  minis- 
ter had  harped  on  for  years,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance,  that  they  never  could  understand 
it,  but  they  thought  it  best  to  let  it  alone  ?  Another  step 
or  two  in  this  direction  has  only  to  be  taken,  till  men  will 
begin  to  give  a  good-natured,  ignorant  assent  to  the  most 
vital  truths  of  Christianity,  imagining  that  this  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Who  doubts  that  there  are  in  certain  churches 
whole  congregations  whose  members  would  not  now  bear 
to  hear  preached,  and  really  do  not  believe,  doctrines — 
opinions  rather — ^which,  half  a  century  ago,  their  ministers 
were  teaching  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  earnestness.  And 
yet  they  would  argue  that  their  church  had  not  changed 
from  the  ground  which  she  formerly  occupied.  Did  they 
ever  really  believe  some  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  her 
profession?  Did  they  ever  really  believe  some  opinions 
which  they  were  required  publicly  to  profess  ? 

I  have  long  been  much  pleased  with  a  sentiment  which 
has  been  expressed  nearly  in  the  following  words :  "  Unity 
in  necessary  things ;  liberty  in  things  not  necessary ;  charity 
in  all  things."  That  is,  let  the  church  require  unity  in  all 
things  which  are  necessary  to  salvation,  to  a  holy  life,  to 
peace  and  edification ;  let  her  allow  liberty  in  all  things, 
about  which  humble  Christians  may  differ,  and  concerning 
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which  it  is  neither  necessary  to  salvation,  nor  to  the  main- 
tainance  of  sound  doctrine  and  salutary  discipline,  that  they 
should  all  be  of  one  mind ;  and  in  all  things  let  Christians 
judge  charitably  one  of  another. 

Surely  we  cannot  be  far  mistaken  if  we  say,  that  if  all 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  were  duly  humble,  teach- 
able, and  diligent  in  their  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  and  would  consult 
the  Scriptures  free  from  every  improper  bias  or  prejudice 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  word  and  I 

Spirit  as  they  should ;  they  would  all  come  to  be  of  the 
same  mind  in  relation  to  all  those  ''  things  by  which  men 
live,  and  in  which  is  the  life  of  the  soul.^  And  this  moat 
be  so,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  but  weak,  frail  and  er- 
ring creatures ;  for,  it  was  to  just  such  creatures  as  we  are, 
that  the  word  of  God  was  given  to  be  a  lamp  and  a  light, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  guide  into  all  truth* 
The  lamp  sheds  no  dim  flickering  light ;  the  Spirit  is  no 
insufficient  guide.  Hence,  a  marked  unity  of  belief  has 
been  found  among  all  the  true  followers  of  the  Lamb  in  all 
ages  past ;  and  no  unity  or  uniformity,  but  the  "  unity  of 
the  Spirit,"  that  unity  which  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  worth 
praying  for  or  seeking  after. 

Here  we  must  close.  At  some  future  time,  we  may,  with  the 
Editor^s  permission,  attempt  to  complete  our  design,  by 
showing  the  happy  unity  of  faith  which  existed  in  the  re- 
formed churches,  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the  dissenisons 
which  arose  in  Holland  and  in  Britain. 
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Abticlb  IV.— Entomology:  ob,  The  Scebncb  of  In- 

SECT  Life. 

"  What  a  pity  of  that  poor  old  crazy  man,"  exclaimed  a 
kind-hearted  English  lady,  as  she  beheld  from  her  parlor  win- 
dow in  an  adjoining  yard,  a  venerable-looking  man  seated  be- 
side a  large  tub  filled  with  soap-suds,  while  day  after  day,  and 
for  hours  together,  he  continued  blowing  large  bubbles  with 
a  straw,  and  gazing  intently  at  them,  as  one  after  another 
they  floated  up  and  exploded  in  the  air. 

That  poor  old  crazy  man  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  all 
tmconscious  of  the  good  lady's  sympathy,  was,  in  that 
seemingly  childish  sport,  investigating  and  establishing  the 
laws  of  light — ^its  reflection  and  refraction — ^unfolding  the 
mystery  of  the  rainbow,  and  establishing  principles  destined 
to  guide  the  scientific  student  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
world  has,  undoubtedly,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  kind- 
hearted  lady  and  her  Mends  with  respect  to  the  craziness 
of  the  poor  old  man. 

Without  laying  any  claim  to  be  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  been  my  misfortime  to  have  had,  on  various 
occasions,  exercised  towards  myself  a  similar  feeling  of 
pity :  and  this,  too,  from  persons  whose  good  opinion  was, 
at  the  same  time,  much  coveted.  Nor  has  it  been  my  good 
fortune  to  escape  so  easily  at  did  the  philosopher.  For,  all 
unconscious  of  extra  sympathy,  he  pursued  his  studies  un- 
molested. More  than  once  or  twice,  on  the  contrary,  have 
I  discovered  myself  lessoned  in  the  estimation  of  well  mean- 
ing, intelligent  people,  after  seeing  me  in  hot  pursuit  of 
some  coveted  insect.  *'  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  chasing  a 
butterfly  I — ^A  man  of  professed  soberness  and  piety  hunting 
after  bugs  and  worms  1— He  might  be  better  employed — a 
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basiness  fit  only  for  children."  Though  all  this  bas  not  at 
all  times  been  spoken,  yet  has  it,  most  effectually  and  nninis- 
takeably,  been  often  looked  into  me. 

In  pressing  the  claims  of  so  seemingly  an  insignificant  part 
of  creation,  such  diminutive  creatures  as  insects,  upon  youi 
attention,  study  and  admiration,  I  am  not  unconscious  that 
an  apology  may  be  expected.    This  anticipated  demand  is 
yielded  to,  but  with  the  disclaimer,  that  it  is  made  to  the 
general  inattention,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  this  study, 
and  not  from  an  acknowledged  lack  of  utility  and  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this   depart- 
nient  of  God's  handy -work.    Most  earnestly,  indeed,    do  I 
long  for  the  time  when  Natural  History,  especially  in  the 
departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  will  constitute  a  fer 
more  important  element  in  every  system  of  common,  as         | 
well  as  more  extended  education.     I   hope    yet    to  see 
every  library  have  as  many  specimens  from  Natural  His- 
tory, at  least,  as  it  has  books ;  each  school-house  possess  its 
cabinet,  and  each  scholar  become  a  naturalist. 

The  comparative  value  of  a  study  is  to  be  tested  by  its 
adaptedness  to  afford  amusement,  increase  of  knowledge^ 
utility,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Tested  by  this  standard.  Na- 
tural History  must  ever  maintain  a  high  prominence.  Nor, 
in  the  wide  range  of  animal  life,  do  the  tiny  creatures  hold 
an  insignificant  place,  though  they  be  but  a  little  folk.  In 
the  study  of  these  handy- works  of  God,  an  influence  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  mind  at  once  pleasing  and  ennobling.  The 
mind  is  thus  accustomed  to  go  back  from  effects  to  causes, 
and  through  causes  to  find  out  the  effects.  Besults,  deduced 
from  observations  already  made,  are  constantly  tested  by 
new  facts.  Speculations  of  an  ennobling  character  cannot 
feil  to  be  started ;  but  as  material  proof  in  this  department 
of  study  must  ever  be  resorted  to,  the  imagination  will 
hence  be  kept  from  running  into  vagaries.  The  closest  ob- 
servation is  here  also  constantly  demanded.  Comparison, 
distinction,  and  clclssification  are  necessary  handmaids. 
Method  is  a  necessity.  In  Entomology,  grammar,  logic, 
numbers,  and  history  are  all  happily  combined. 
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The  information  acquired  in  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  more  practical  also  and  less  liable  to  be  forgotten, 
than  in  many  other  departments  in  knowledge.  Owing  to 
the  busy,  bustling,  active  scenes  of  life,  especially  in  this 
land,  into  which  the  student,  graduating  with  honor,  is  ge- 
nerally forced  to  enter,  little  time  may  thereafter  be  found 
for  reopening  his  classical,  algebraic,  or  metaphysical  books. 
Nature's  volume  is,  however,  always  open  before  him,  to 
allure  into  the  improvement  of  each  leisure  moment.  Every 
journey  he  makes  on  business,  or  ramble  for  pleasure,  the 
flower  springs  up  unbidden  in  the  pathway — the  insect 
floats  around  him — above  him  the  bird  skims  the  air,  and 
beneath  his  feet  crawl  the  spider  and  the  worm.  Lying 
down  and  rising  up,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  he  meets 
the  vision  and  the  voice  of  this  charmer.  If  by  early  train- 
ing and  study  the  objects  of  nature  have  become  familiar, 
he  meets  henceforth  old  friends  in  birds,  in  each  flower  an 
acquaintance,  while  every  tiny  moth  or  worm  in  its  eSbrts 
to  avoid  the  tread  of  his  foot,  seems  to  look  up  and  plead 
for  immunity,  with  the  appeal — '*  Have  we  not  met  before  1^ 

Whatever  studies  are  calculated  to  impart  a  clearer  and 
more  ennobling  conception  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness must  be  honorable,  legitimate  and  profitable.  Pur- 
suits which  bring  such  results  would  not  demean  an  angel's 
service,  or  be  beneath  a  seraph's  attention.  The  student  of 
nature  has  exerted  upon  him  a  constant  moral  stimulant  to 
be  open,  candid,  honest  and  generous.  A  Christian  it  may 
not  make  him;  but  degradedly  vicious  and  abandonedly 
profligate  he  is  not  likely  to  become.  The  person  who  has 
cultivated  acquaintance  with  natural  science  merely  for 
pleasure  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
for  disentangling  all  kinds  of  mental  difficulties  Let  Geo- 
metry boast  its  ability  to  call  into  requisition  the  syllogism, 
and  demand  of  her  devotees  the  most  rigorous  reasoning ; 
yet  will  the  logic  of  method,  acquired  in  these  tangible 
studies,  be  found  much  more  ready  and  advantageous  in 
daily  life  when  applied  to  studies  the  most  foreign  to  either 
Geometry  or  Natural  History. 

In  business  or  in  solitude,  the  various  departments  of 
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God's  handy-works  afford  interest  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  vigorous  mind.  Here  the  agitated  soul  may  find  a 
calm,  the  unhappy  a  consolation,  and  even  hatred  get  so 
place  for  activity.  Once  brought  into  happy  communion 
with  the  harmonies  of  nature,  all  regulated  and  directed  by 
a  special  and  gracious  Providence,  how  trivial  will  appear 
many  of  the  now  agitating  causes  of  fear,  hatred  and  re- 
venge? 

He  who  has  carefully  studied  the  anatomy  of  an  insect, 
experiences  a  pleasure  unfelt  by  the  ignorant  and  unobser- 
vant.  The  poet  hears  music  where  the  ordinary  ear  is  as- 
sailed only  with  discord.  The  philosopher  gathers  lessons 
of  wisdom  from  objects  in  which  the  unobservant  discovers 
no  interest.  The  Christian  sees  the  love  of  God  in  arrange- 
ments, where  the  caviller  witnesses  nought  but  discord. 
The  province  of  genius  is  not  so  much  to  discover  new 
&cts  and  principles  as  to  tell  old  ones  in  an  interesting  and 
fiuniliar  manner.  True  genius  delights  to  look  into  the 
minutisa  of  things.  Any  blockhead  can  look  at  a  matter 
in  the  aggregate.  Gt>d  cares  for  sparrows.  The  smallest 
insect  is  not  beneath  His  notice.  The  hairs  of  our  head  are 
all  numbered.  "  Little  thtngs,^^  young  gentlemen,  my  vene- 
rated teacher  in  theology  would  often  say  to  his  class — 
"Little  things,  young  gentlemen,  make  the  man  as  well  as  the 
scholar.  Be  careful  about  the  little  things,  and  the  big  ones 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

If  importance  be  attached  and  attention  bestowed  on  ani- 
mate creatures  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  influence 
they  exert  in  the  happiness  or  discomfort  of  man,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  part  they  perform  in  the  economy  of 
earth,  the  insect  wUl  at  once  demand  a  consideration  and 
swell  into  an  importance  demanded  but  by  few  orders  of 
living  creatures.  A  single  class  of  insects,  by  their  number 
and  voracity,  often  lay  waste  whole  provinces  within  a  few 
days;  thus  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  beggary.  When 
God  determined  to  punish  Egypt  for  her  sins  by  consumiiig 
the  entire  vegetation  of  the  land,  he  evoked  not  as  instru- 
ments of  his  anger  the  cattle  from  a  thousand  hills  and  val- 
leys, but  a  more  certain  and  fell  destroyer — ^the  locust.  An 
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ordinary  production  of  wheat,  which  we  so  justly  term 
the  staff  of  life,  often  depends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  Hessian  fly  or  weavel.  How  those  magic  words,  "the 
fly,"  "the  bug,"  "the  weavel,"  carry  terror  with  them  as 
they  are  softly  whispered  from  farm-house  to  farm-house, 
till  they  reach  at  length  official  mansions,  making  hearts 
quake  and  lips  tremble.  These  almost  invisible  deprada- 
tors  cause  more  uneasiness,  v^ation,  and  disappointment 
to  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  than  all  the  hurricanes,  droughts, 
and  frosts,  with  plunders  of  beast  and  bird  put  together. 
The  devastation  of  an  occasional  frost,  hurricane,  or  flood 
may  soon  be  repaired  or  forgotten.  The  bird  may  be  kept 
away  by  a  scare-crow,  the  wild  beast  by  the  deadly  rifle, 
and  the  tame  one  by  a  higher  fence.  But  what  foresight 
can  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  insignificant  marauders, 
which  come  and  go  alike  regardless  of  scare-crow,  fence,  or 
bullet  ?  Without  remedy  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are 
thus  blasted,  and  millions  forced  to  live  for  a  reason  on 
scanty  or  unwholesome  food. 

It  costs  man  more  toil,  anxiety,  time,  and  expense  to 
maintain  his  supremacy  over  the  insect  tribes  than  that  of 
all  other  animate  creation  united. 

A  single  species  of  almost  imperceptible  insects  have 
erected  structures  immeasurably  surpassing  in  solidity, 
magnitude,  and  durability  all  the  efforts  of  men,  or  even 
fabled  giants.  The  emerald  isles  of  the  Pacific,  which  rise 
like  gems  on  the  ocean's  bosom,  are  the  masonary  of  the 
coral  worm;  an  insect  so  small  that  the  human  eye  can 
barely  detect  it,  and  so  feeble  as  to  be  crushed  by  an  in- 
fant's touch.  Yet  compared  with  their  combined  erections, 
pyramid  and  tower — ^yea,  the  entire  accumulations  of  brick 
and  mortar,  stone  and  iron  in  all  the  cities  and  dwellings 
on  the  globe,  are  as  but  a  mole  hill  beside  a  mountain. 

Poetry,  history,  and  rhetoric  have  almost  exhausted  them- 
selves in  describing  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  and  the  terri- 
bleness  of  his  roar ;  but,  in  the  actual  amount  of  terror  in- 
spired  by  the  animal  voice,  the  clear,  shrill,  terrific  tone  of 
the  hungry  muaquito,  infuses  consternation   wide-spread, 
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sach  as  all  the  lions,  with  other  denizens  of  the  forest  united, 
never  inspire.  The  king  of  beasts  may  occasionally  make 
his  supper  upon  a  dirty  Hottentot,  or  a  wandering  Arab ; 
yet,  measuring  himself  with  the  midge,  or  the  musquito,  for 
the  preeminence  in  shedding  blood,  the  lion  and  the  tiger 
sink  into  comparative  harmlessness.  These  fragile  crea- 
tures, a  thousand  of  which  you  could  crush  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  hand,  have  sucked  as  much  blood  from 
poor  tortured  humanity  as  might  swim  a  navy.  The 
hours  of  uneasy  wakefulness  they  have  occasioned  would 
make  whole  centuries  of  individual  existence.  The  nets 
and  bars  which  have  been  fabricated  as  defences  against 
them  would  smother  all  the  lions  in  Africa.  As  enemies  in 
hostility  against  man  and  beast  various  tribes  of  these  puny 
things  may  become  more  terrible  than  an  army  in  array  of 
battle.  A  swarm  of  bees,  or  a  nest  of  hornets,  angered  can 
instantly  put  to  a  bellowing  rout  whole  herds  of  cattle,  and 
cause  their  keepers  to  hide  themselves  in  terror.  When 
the  giants  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out  before  invading 
Israel,  the  Almighty  selected  the  most  fear-inspiring  and 
invincible  enemy — ^the  hornet  Against  an  onset  from  such 
a  host,  of  what  avail  was  strength,  bravery,  or  weapons  of 
war?  During  the  warm  season  there  are  enough  of  sting- 
ing insects  in  every  neighborhood  to  destroy  in  an  hour 
each  man  and  beast,  did  He  who  restrains  their  anger  but 
give  them  a  commission. 

Though  our  article  concerns  a  tiny  folk — creatures  insig- 
nificant from  their  appearance — ^yet  in  their  aggregate  effects 
they  thus  force  themselves  into  attention,  and  swell  into  an 
importance  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 

"The  proper  study  of  man,  we  are  sagely  a^ured,  is 
man."  Be  it  so :  yet  may  we,  nevertheless,  be  greatly  as- 
sisted in  this  investigation  of  our  lordships  by  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  these  tiny  fellow-mortals.  In 
their  habits  of  life,  manners,  and  forms  of  government,  may 
be  found  numerous  and  striking  types,  resemblances,  and 
counterparts  of  our  own.  Among  the  genua  homo  there 
lives  the  monk  and  solitary  nun  to  contrast  with  those 
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whom  God    has    placed  in   families.     The   sloven   with 
the  gay  courtier;  the  benevolent  of  heart  with  the  Ishmae- 
lite  of  his  race;  the  polished  citizen  with  the  plain  farmer; 
the  wealthy  lordling  with  the  wretched  mendicant;  the 
compact  government  with  the  wandering  Arab. — All  these, 
and  many  other  counterparts,  have  we  among  these  long 
despised,  yet  ambitious  little  creatures.    In  the  desert  far 
from  the  haunts  of  social  bugs  and  crickets,  can  be  found, 
beneath  the  stone  or  hid  in  the  earth,  the  insect  monk,  re- 
solutely refusing  the  comforts  of  society  and  dragging  out  a 
monotonous  existence,  with  naught,  seemingly,  to  excite  or 
charm  away  its  dreary  dullness.    Who,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  beheld  the  tiny  midge,  in  the  twilight  of  a  sum- 
mer's eve,  assembling  together  in  countless  numbers,  ar- 
ranging themselves  into  the  appearance  of  a  large  ball,  fly- 
ing through,  and  over,  and  round,  and  under  each  other, 
and  all  the  while  making  mimic,  yet  high-keyed  music  ? 
No  other  object  seems  to  draw  them  together  save  social 
pleasure,  and  this  they  have  with  a  hearty  good  will — ^a 
French   cotillion  not  being  half  so  nimble,  a  masquerade 
not  so  merry.    On  the  surface  of  the  quiet,  shaded  stream, 
the  gyrenus — a  bright  colored  water  bug,  the  size  of  the 
finger's  end— companies  of  hundreds  may  be  often  seen  de- 
lighting themselves  with  frolicking  together  in  quick  and 
eccentric  circles.    Utility,  defence  or  food  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  inducement  for  these  assemblies,  but  wholly  the 
glee  and  frolic,  fun  and  mirth.  Nor  is  there  wanting  among 
insects  the  marauding  savage,  the  true  Ishmaelite,  whose 
seeming  delight  is  to  assault  every  one  he  may  chance  to 
meet,  and  make  a  prey  of  all  he  can  conquer.   The  stealthy 
assassin  spider  lurks  behind  the  wall  he  has  reared,  until 
his  unwary  victim  be  enticed  near  enough  for  his  hungry 
appetite,  when  it  is  devoured  without  any  of  those  poetic 
sympathies  we  denominate  remorse  or  pity.    The  gentle- 
manly fly  portrays  to    us    the  diversified   character    of 
country  swain,  the  dweller  in  tents,  the  ambitious  squire, 
and  the  luxuriant  farmer.    The  fierce  hornet,  the  cunning 
vasp,  the  patient  ant,  and  the  industrious  bee  exhibit  to  us 
perfect  examples  of  compact  society,  united  labor,  and 
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thorough  city  life.    Here,  also,  we  find  wholesome  and 
well-established  laws,  permanent  and  wisely-ordered  gov- 
ernment, undisputed  rulers,  faithful  subjects,  patient  and  in- 
dustrious laborers,  with  knighted  warriors,  valiant   uato 
death.    Here  we  find  accumulation  of  property,  means  <^ 
offence  and  defence,  all  fully  developed  and  in  perfect 
working  order,  long  ere  any  just  conception  of  these  existed 
among  men.    Justice,  too,  is  administered  by  insect  com- 
munities, especially  among  bees,  in  a  manner  which,  unhap- 
pily, has  not  been  copied  into  human  legislation.    The 
drones,  those  lazy  members  of  the  body  politic,  who,  by- 
personal  labor,  add  nothing  to  the  general  advancement, 
are  without  ceremony  thrust  out  of  the  community,  so  soon 
as  consuming  time  comes.    By  no  coaxing,  no  wheedling, 
no  deceptions  or  persuasives  are  they  allowed  to  reenter,  or 
to  taste  the  sweets  collected  by  the  labor  of  others.   Backed 
by  the  plainest  Scripture  is  this  legislative  and  executive 
action :  "He  that  wUl  not  work,  let  him,  therefore,  not  eat." 
Pity  is  it  this  law  was  not  so  executed  among  men.    What  a 
riddance  of  lazy  burdens  society  would   presently  ex- 
perience! 

Against  the  form  of  government  universal  among  these 
diminutive  &vorites,  our  strong  republican  proclivities 
may  cause  some  demurring.  They  seem  irretrievably,  even 
incorrigibly  wedded  to  monarchy.  And  what  still  more 
shocks  the  expansive  democracy  of  us  lords  of  creation  is, 
that  instead  of  a  king,  they  invariably  choose  a  queen  to 
reign  over  them.  Nor  does  Queen  Victoria  receive  such 
undivided  homage  of  loyal  Englishmen,  as  the  queen  bee 
or  ant  from  its  many  thousand  subjects.  The  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  sacred  honor  of  each  honorable  bee  and 
ant  are  at  the  service  and  bidding  of  their  queen.  To  live 
for  her  honor  and  die  in  her  service  is  the  proud  ambition 
of  each  honorable  subject. 

In  architecture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  insects  exhibit 
exquisite  skill,  the  nicest  finish,  and  the  most  perfect  rules 
of  science.  These  were  all  known  and  practiced  by  those 
neglected  mechanics  long  before  man  had  attained  the  least 
eminence.    Here  we  have  spinners  and  weavers,  tailors 
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and  carpenters,  masons  and  plasterers,  lace-makers,  dyers 
and  painters,  manufacturers  of  paper,  bread  and  confeo- 
tionaries — all  carrying  on  their  respective  trades  with  the 
greatest  industry,  precision,  and  perseverance.  The  spider 
and  the  silk  worm,  together  with  almost  every  species  of 
caterpiler,  spin  quantities  of  thread,  of  untold  length,  and 
of  an  evenness  and  texture  far  surpassing  that  of  the  most 
finished  Welsh  or  English  workers,  with  all  their  modem 
improvements  of  steam  and  spinning  jennies.  But  the  un- 
approachable superiority  of  these  entomological  spinners 
consists  in  this,  that  within  themselves  are  ftirnished  the  ma- 
terial, the  machine,  and  the  productive  power  of  their  art. 
Weaving  is  also  performed  from  the  open  gauze  of  the 
spider  to  the  impenetrable  texture  of  the  cocoon.  Many 
species  of  ant  carve  their  habitations  out  of  wood.  Others 
of  the  same  family  build  their  tenements  with  a  like  mate- 
rial used  in  the  erection  of  ancient  Babel.  Within,  their 
little  palaces  are  adorned  with  parlors,  chambers,  stairways, 
arches,  domes,  and  colonnades.  The  mason  wasp  fabricates 
his  home  from  earth  and  sand,  cementing  them  with  gluten 
from  his  own  body,  thus  rendering  it  of  such  solidity  as  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  almost  as  long  as  a 
well  built  house  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  hornet  under- 
stood how  to  manufacture  fine  paper  long  before  the  Egyp- 
tians had  learned  to  write  upon  the  cortex  or  the  papyrus. 
The  bee  is  a  bread-maker  of  exquisite  skill,  as  well  as  a 
honey-gatherer — a  confectioner,  moreover,  without  fear  of 
a  rival.  He  is  withal  a  mathematician,  understanding  cones 
and  conic  sections.  His  house  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
convenience,  yielding  the  most  room  from  the  smallest 
space.  Modem  architects  have  made  the  discovery  that 
the  cell  of  the  honey-comb  combines  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  most  convenience  for  the  space  occupied.  The 
water  spider,  with  his  diving  apparatus,  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  he  occupies,  and  remains  there  at  his  leisure, 
breathing  freely,  and  catching  his  prey,  and  that  even  with- 
out wetting  his  feet.  The  modem  diver  practices  his  pre- 
carious business  precisely  on  the  spider's  principles,  but  far 
from  reaching  his  skill  and  success.    Thid  firefly  and  the 
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glow-worm  had  a  perfect  labaratory  and  practiced  the  con- 
densation and  discharge  of  electricity  long  ere  Franklin 
discovered  to  how  draw  it  from  the  clouds  and  confine  the 
subtle  fluid  in  bottles. 

Perfection  in  all  these  arts  and  varied  productions  was 
the  enviable  possession  of  these  fragile  artizans  from  their 
first  trial.    How  different  with  man  I    Much  does  he  lose  in 
the  comparison — ever  changing,  with  an  endless  round  of 
£E^hion,  the  material  and  form  of  his  dress.    The  habitations 
of  men  have  also  been  undergoing  countless  changes  and 
modifications,  ai]|4  this  process  still  going  on  with  little  evi- 
dence of  perfection  yet.     In  the  forms  of  our  dwellings 
there  is  exhibited  an  untrammeled  democracy.    Every  man 
constructing  his  house  after  his  own  pattern;  and  many  of 
them,  truly,  are  curious,  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  as- 
semblages of  wood  and  stone,  brick  and  mortar.    Against 
all  these  ceaseless  changes  of  fashion  and  modes  of  archi- 
tecture let  us  not,  however,  too  hastily  express  our  uneasi- 
ness and  disgust.    They  are  all  signs  for  good.    This  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  and  desire  for  change  are  but 
foretastes  of  a  better  time  coming.    Sad  would  it  be  were 
contentment  manifested  in  present  attainments;  so  far  evi- 
dently are  they  all  from  perfection.    There  seems  to  be  in 
men  and  women  a  faint  ideal  of  what  is  most  fitting  and 
beautiful  in  form  and  convenience,  both  of  dress  and  dwel- 
ling.   After  this  ideal  they  are  ever  grasping;  and,  what- 
ever croakers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  still  approaching 
nearer  this  much  desired  attainment.    Useless,  therefore,  is 
war  against  hoops  and  crinoline,  with  a  wee  bit  bonnet 
pinned  to  the  back  of  the  head,  or  any  other  such  types  of 
ideal  beauty.    Let  them  have  their  day — ^time  sufiBcient  to 
satisfy  all;  they  are  still  fiEtr  from  perfection.    If  let  alone, 
all  such  things  soon  pass  away.    The  next  generation  will 
no  doubt  laugh  at  such  unshapely  costumes  should  any 
stray  pattern,  as  an  heir-Joom,  be  handed  down  to  thenL 
Let  them  laugh,  yet  join  trembling  with  their  mirth,  lest 
succeeding  times  should,  in  turn,  laugh  at  them.    How  dif- 
ferent all  this  with  our  mimic  artists,  builders,  and  fashion- 
mongers  I    With  them,  there  are  no  changes,  no  variations, 
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no  outlandish  efforts  after  an  ideal  perfection.  All  irith, 
them  was  perfect  from  the  beginning.  What  a  seeming 
miracle  of  knowledge  have  we  here  I  Effects  which  in  man 
demand  the  clearest  and  most  specific  exercise  of  under- 
standing and  forethought,  and  withal  many  a  sad  failure ; 
and  all  this  by  insignificant  beings  which  we  are  wont  to 
call  unintelligent.  On  what  principle  do  these  acts  take 
place  ?  No  one  can  answer.  All  beyond  our  ken.  Abun- 
dant proof,  at  least,  that  the  creatures  which  do  them 
are  the  work  of  God — that  their  teacher  is  divine. 

The  instruments  with  which  all  the^e  mechanical  arts 
are  carried  to  such  perfection  no  less  demand  our  study 
and  admiration.  The  skillful  mechanic,  or  the  learned 
architect,  must  be  doubly  interested  to  find  as  the  bodily 
organs  of  insects  perfect  augurs,  saws  and  gimlets,  knives 
and  scissors,  chisels  and  forceps,  planes  and  hatchets,  all 
used  with  such  precise,  varied,  alternate  and  complex  mo- 
tions as  to  baffle  the  skill  of  human  ingenuity,  assisted  by 
all  the  improved  machinery  in  mechanism. 

Variety,  we  are  assured,  is  the  spice  of  life. — Then  may 
our  lives  have  an  abundant  spicing  in  the  study  of  Ento- 
mology. The  numbers,  forms  and  colors  of  insects  ap- 
proach as  near  the  infinite  in  variety  as  man  can  well  con- 
ceive. All  other  living  things — beasts,  birds,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles— so  far  as  known,  do  not  probably  exceed  30,000 ; 
while  the  distinct  varieties  of  insects  run  up  to,  at  least, 
400,000,  to  which  enormous  multitude  continued  discoveries 
are  constantly  adding  new  varieties.  Were  it  possible  to 
have  all  this  insect  army  pass  in  review  before  us,  what 
endless  changes  of  form  and  color  would  be  seen- — ^shapes 
of  which  we  before  had  no  conception,  nor  could  have  im- 
agined of  their  existence.  Like  Milton,  we  would  be  ready 
to  exclaim, 

**  AU  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  nnntterable,  and  worse 

Than  fable,  yet  hath  feigned  or^fear  oonceired, 

Gtorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  1" 

Nor  stopping  with  the  natural  sight,  modem  science  has 
36 
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given  us  a  yisioa.  to  discover  teeming  varieties  of  perfectlj 
devdoped  animal  life  in  each  drop  of  water,  and  covering 
all  the  fruits  we  eat.  In  every  drink  of  water  we  swallov 
are  whole  families  of  animals,  unsightly  in  appearance,  as 
toads,  lizzards,  and  worms.  Happily,  we  do  not  see  them, 
or  dii^gust  might  keep  ua  long  thirsty. 

In  richness,  variety  and  beauty  of  coloring,  many  classes 
of  insects  surpass  all  other  varieties  of  animation.  To  these 
the  bird  and  the  flower  are  compelled  to  yield  their  boasted 
prerogative  of  beauty.  Some  insects  present  the  appearance 
of  polished  gems.  Others,  with  their  glittering  armor,  out- 
dazzle  the  burnished  brass ;  while  in  others  the  gaudiness 
of  the  flower,  the  peacock's  plumage,  and  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  are  all  mimicked. 

Self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of  nature,  these 
seemingly  feeble  tenants  of  earth  possess  this  prerogative  in 
forms  curiously  diversified  and  numerous.  Countless  enemies 
wage  a  constant  warfare  on  the  whole  insect  race.  Many 
a  rapacious  crop  and  stomach  crave  and  take  no  other 
food.  Among  themselves,  also,  unceasing  civil  broils  ren- 
der life  precarious.  As  among  men,  the  strong  prey  upon 
the  weak,  the  cunning  upon  the  simple.  Had  not  some 
means  of  defence  been  granted  them,  whole  tribes  might  ere 
long  become  extinct.  The  principle  of  non-resistance  pre- 
serves, in  various  ways,  not  a  few.  The  form  and  color  of 
many  so  much  resemble  other  bodies,  that,  to  remain  per- 
fectly still,  when  the  enemy  is  near,  seems  the  surest  safe- 
guard. Various  species,  like  the  opposum,  when  danger 
approaches,  feign  to  be  dead,  and  are  thus  passed  by — ^the 
insect-eater  preferring  living  to  dead  prey.  Many,  when 
assailed,  emit  odors  of  all  conceivable  vileness,  yielding  but 
little  in  o£Eensiveness  to  the  skunk.  Such  a  mode  of  de- 
fence is  well  known  to  be  most  efiTective,  seldom  failing  in 
potency.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  enemy  approaches, 
others  exhibit  the  soldier  to  perfection,  showing  a  bravery 
and  fighting  against  odds,  in  comparison  of  which  all  man's 
boasting  may  cease.  David  fighting  against  Gx>liah  cer- 
tainly presented  a  fearful  disparity ;  but  what  was  this  in 
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comparison  of  that  which  may  be  seen  in  the  warlike 
hornet?  When  sallying  out  to  defend  his  invaded  nest» 
the  size  or  nnmber  of  his  enemy  are  of  no  consideration. 
An  elephant  is  attacked  with  as  much  readiness  and  fury 
as  would  be  a  fellow-insect  of  his  own  size.  A  bee  will 
dash  at  an  ox  that  xnKj  chance*  to  invade  the  hive,  and 
generally  comes  off  victorious.  The  warrior  ant  will, 
without  hesitation,  assault  a  man,  fasten  its  &ng8  in  his 
flesh,  and  although  its  body  be  torn  away,  limb  by  limb, 
till  nought  but  the  head  remains,  will  not  relinquish  its 
hold.  Myriads  of  prudent  insects,  however,  practice  on  the 
disticfa,  that — 

"  He  who  nms  away, 
May  Uto  to  ight  anoUMr  day.*' 

The  zigzag,  up  and  down,  wayward  course  of  the  butter- 
fly, is  no  doubt  the  principal  reason  why  the  eager  boy  so 
seldom  catches  him.  By  no  means  a  swift  flyer,  but  excen- 
tric,  and  like  excentric  persons,  seldom  persued.  The 
swift  motions  made  by  many,  while  no  doubt  mostly  for 
pleasure,  yet  also  conduce  greatly  to  their  safety.  When 
in  motion  they  seem  to  be  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
baffling  even  the  thought  of  pursuit.  They  may  be  seen 
'Mancing  in  the  sunbeam  or  the  shade,  creeping  slowly  or 
marching  soberly,  or  running  swiftly,  or  jumping  upon  the 
ground,  traversing  your  path  in  all  directions,  coursing 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or  swimming  at  every  depth 
beneath,  emerging  from  the  subterrenean  habitation,  or 
going  into  one,  glancing  from  flower  to  flower,  these  the 
busy  children  of  the  day,  and  those  of  the  night." 

"  These  little  creatures  also  make  a  great  din  in  the  world." 
With  an  incessant  dinmal  hum  of  bees  and  flies,  a  nightly 
bnzz  of  gnats  and  mnsqxiitoes,  an  eventide  booming  of 
beetles,  the  chirping  of  crickets,  and  the  night-long,  deafen- 
ing re^ho  of  the  katydid — all  are  familiar.  Strange 
however,  yet  true  is  it,  no  insect  has  a  voice.  No  sound 
is  by  them  ever  produced  by  means  of  air  expelled  from 
the  Inngs,  passing  through  a  larynx  and  modtdated  by  the 
tongue,    ^ough  many  of  them  are  incessantly  noisy,  yet, 
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with  respect  to  yoioe,  they  are  all  ererlastinglj  silent. 
All  their  sounds  are  made  by  means  of  external  organs. 
Our  whole  cricket  and  grasshopper  tribes  are  merry,  in- 
terminable fiddlers,  their  music  being  wholly  instrumeotaL 
.The  noise  we  hear  from  the  katydid  and  such  like  insects, 
18  made  by  a  saw-like  motion  of  their  wing-covers  over  a 
glassy  membrane,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  human  eye. 
Within^  it  has  a  sound-box  like  the  interior  of  a  vidiiii. 
Many  a  pleasing  day  dream,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  songs 
in  the  night,  does  the  world  owe  to  these  merry-makers  of 
music.  LovCf  we  are  assured,  has  always  been  the  soul  of 
song.  The  day  melodies,  as  well  as  the  night-long  musio, 
of  these  incessant  fiddlers,  seem  also  inspired  by  the  same 
impulse.  An  imaginative  poet  has  gathered  this,  among 
other  breathings,  from  the  monotonous  repitition  of  katydid : 

"  Bat  nerer  fear  me,  gentle  one,  nor  waste  a  thonght  or  tear, 
Lest  /  shonld  whisper  what  I  heard  in  an j  mortal  ear ; 
I  only  sport  among  the  bonghs,  and  like  a  spirit  hid, 
I  think  on  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  langh  out  *  katydid  P  *' 

Yet  here,  again,  waywardness  characterizes  our  jocund 
friends.  Strange  to  tell,  the  insect  ladies  take  no  part  in 
these  amatory  strains.  Too  coy  seem  they  and  reserved 
to  tell  their  loves  even  to  the  winds.  The  males  make  all 
the  music,  and  to  do  them  justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
they  not  only  give  us  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  give  it  well. 
Loving,  however,  to  hear  our  wives  and  sweet-hearts  talk 
and  sing,  we  indignantly  disown  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
saucy  Xenarchus  for  the  jolly  merriment  of  these  male 
insects : — 

"Happy  the  Gfdda's  lires; 
Beoaose  they  all  hare  Toioeless  wires." 

The  utilitarian  may  perhaps  interpose  his  dictum,  and 
demand :  "  Of  what  benefit  are  they  after  all  ?"  "  I  would 
like  to  know,"  said  an  old  lady  to  me  once ;  *'l  vxmU  Uhe 
to  hum  of  what  use  are  fleas  and  musquitoes,  bugs  and 
snakes,  save  to  pester  and  bite  people?" 
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In  our  Southern  States  there  is  a  numerous  little  red  in- 
sect (pulex  penetrans)  familiarly  called  the  chigre,  belong- 
ing to  the  flea  tribe,  and  scarcely  discemable  by  the  naked 
eye.  If  it  gets  in  contact  with  the  body  the  habit  of  the 
little  blood-sucker  is  to  burrow  under  the  skin^  thus  cans-* 
ing  intense  itching,  and  of  course  scratching  most  vigorous: 
and  continued.  Once  sailing  down  the  Alabama  river  with 
a  jolly  company  of  Southerners,  the  chigres,  among  other 
topics,  were  introduced,  and  received  many  expressioiui 
of  aversion.  This  was,  however,  interrupted  by  a  physici«[i^ 
of  large  practice,  asserting  that,  "  as  promoters  of  health, 
they  were  more  efficacious  than  all  his  pills  and  plasters.** 
Abashed  were  we  all,  and  eagerly  listened  for  the  solution, 
"  Frequent  irritation  of  the  skin,"  said  he,  ''  is  a  necessity 
to  heedth  in  this  hot  climate.  Klet  alone,  its  relaxing  in- 
fluences would  soon  render  us  all  too  lazy  even  to  rub  our- 
selves. In  kindness,  God  has  sent  us  the  chigrea,  and  we  are* 
compelled  to  scbatch."  Concerning  this  orthodox  medical 
philosophy  few  can  be  wholly  ignorant. 

Even  the  most  offensive  insect  may  become  an  efficient 
prompter  to  cleanliness.  Let  but  a  certain  dirty,  red 
colored,  flat-shaped,  not  very  delicately-scented  specimen 
of  entomology,  scientifically  termed  cimex  lectularius,  no 
sooner  make  its  appearance  in  a  bed-chamber,  than  with 
every  good  house-wife  abundance  of  soap-suds  and  scalding 
water  are  in  immediate  requisition. 

As  scavengers,  various  kinds  of  flies,  bugs  and  the  disgust- 
ing maggot,  preserve  the  world  from  becoming  a  stench-pool  of 
unhealthy  odors.  As  food  for  birds  and  fishes,  which,  in 
turn,  become  food  for  man,  they  perform  no  ordinary 
function  in  the  economy  of  earth.  As  direct  articles  of. 
food  for  man,  the  uninitiated  would  no  doubt  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  of  our  race  live  almost  entirely  upon 
insects.  And  who  among  us  will  dare  cavil  at  their  tastes? 
Few  insects  are  more  disgusting  in  appearance  than  the 
orab  and  oyster,  which  we  devour  in  such  quantities,  and 
with  such  epicurian  gusto. 
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Deprived  of  inseet  aid  our  medioal  fleienoe  and  pharma- 
Qopooias  would  be  very  incomplete,  as  the  mere  mentiaii  of 
ecmtharis,  the  blister  fly,  atl^Bt.  Without  their  aasistanoe^ 
our  commerce,  arts,  sciences  and  luxuries  would  be  serious- 
Ijr  curtailed.  The  gall  bladder  nut  and  oochineel  are  indis* 
pensible  to  our  dyers.  Zfoc,  produced  by.  a  i^woies  of  inaeet 
in  India,  is  largely  used  in  yarious  arts*  Bees'  wax  has  be- 
oome  almost  an  indispensible  artiele  of  use  and  ccHisump- 
tion  in  every  civilized  land.  And  honey^^hoaej  from  tlie 
Cf^ath — ^to  teH  all  its  praises  were  impossible.  It  is  known 
better  by  the  taste  than  by  the  pen  oar  tongue.  When  the 
Almighty  selected  the  most  appropriate  terms  to  decribe 
tbe  fertility  and  pleasures  of  the  promised  land^^''  It  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey."  And  silk  I  soft,  rich^  delicate 
beautiful  silk!  What  a  shabby,  ungainly  world  of  fiushion 
would  there  be,  denuded  of  silks  and  satins!  Wh^i 
Kature 

*'  Set  to  work  miUions  of  spinning  worms, 
That  in  their  green  shops  weare  the  smooth-haired  aUk, 
To  deck  her  sons,  *' ' 

a  boon  was  granted  than  which  a  greater  could  scarcely 
have  been  conceived  or  asked.  Who,  then,  will  repeat  the 
question :  *'  Of  what  utility  are  insects*  7" 
.  Nor  are  these  all  the  advantages  yielded  us  by  this  diver- 
sified multitude  of  animate  being.  They  are,  moreover, 
when  listened  to,  no  inapt  teachers  of  ethics — ^yea,  of  theo- 
logy, also.  If  the  race  of  Sadducees  be  not  extinct,  if  one 
yet  be  found  denying  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  that  from  its  unreasonableness — its  want  of  analogy, 
and  still  mooting  the  old  question,  "  With  what  body  do 
they  come  ?"    Caveller,  look  at  that  small,  unsightly  grub 

*  To  those  not  disposed  to  cavil,  bat  to  think,  we  can  say:  each  injnrl- 
9ma  insect  maj  be  sent  as  a  preacher  to  meet  us  face  to  fiice,  and  foroiblj 
lemind  how  dearly  we  are  paying  for  the  primal  transgression.  A  wonn« 
often  at  the  core  of  oar  most  deUcioas  firaits,  is,  perhaps,  to  make  as  fBol 
t^  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  has  toaohed  aU  outside  of  Eden;  or  it  may  be 
as  symbolic  prophets  to  point  the  vision  and  the  faith  to  the  tree  of  life, 
with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  mont^y  yield,  on  which  no  cankar 
fitftens  nor  worms  devour. 
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—call  it  a  maggot — ^fidling  firom  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  bury- 
ing  itself  in  the  earth.  See  that  large  hairy  caterpillar 
weaving  for  itself  a  silken  sarcophagus,  and  lying  in  it/ 
seemingly  dead,  for  long  months  together.  Look  again 
amidst  the  flowers  of  a  coming  summer,  and  mark  that 
creature  of  incomparable  beauty — ^a  gaudy  butterfly — as  it 
daintily  and  sportiyely  sips  nectar  from  flower  to  flower. 
Listen,  caviller,  that  is  the  unsightly  grub  we  saw  a  year  or 
more  since.  Its  idwitity  has  never  been  lost.  Changed,  all 
changed,  wonderously  changed,  yet  the  same  animate  being^ 
under  all  these  varying  forms.  Look  upon  that  little  help* 
less,  senseless,  puling  infant.  Qo,  and  come  again  after  an 
absence  of  some  thirty  years — see  yon  strong  man,  trans- 
forming ^the  earth  by  his  vigor,  and  measuring  the  stars 
by  his  knowledge.  Consider  him,  after  another  thirty^ 
or  fifty  years  of  absenco— see  a  feeble,  decaying  old  man, 
passing  away  from  earthly  scenes,  and  by  tender  handi 
closed  in  a  narrow  cell  to  decay  and  separate.  Go  now, 
and  come  again — ^no  matter  as  to  the  intervening  time*— 
mark  yon  immortal,  incorruptible,  glorious  being,  full  of 
power,  and  reigning  together  with  Christ  on  His  throne. 
Unbeliever,  that  is  the  little  helpless  in&nt  we  saw, — its 
identity  never  lost.  All  changed,  often  changed,  gloriously 
changed,  but  still  the  same  person.  Yet,  what  is  there  in 
all  these  changes  more  mysterious  or  incredible  than  those 
of  the  insect,  whose  metamorphoses  we  followed  ? 

Turn  again  for  additional  instruction  to  that  butterfly. 
See  it  adorned  with  gaeties  of  every  grace  and  color,  borne 
on  in  its  eccentric,  yet  pleasing  course,  sucking,  as  it  passes, 
sweets  and  pleasures  from  every  flower.  Can  there  be  a  be* 
holder  so  inattentive,  so  thoughtless,  as  not  to  discover 
here  an  emblem  of  the  redeemed  in  glory?  While  in 
other  insects  the  jaws»  the  horns,  the  &ngs,  the  color,  to* 
gether  with  the  impurity  of  their  habits,  their  dens,  and 
their  food,  become  no  inapt  symbols  of  evil  spirits  and  the 
place  of  torment,  lecturers  are  they  on  morals,  industry, 
and  frugality.  "How  long,"  says  Solomon,  "wilt  thou 
sleep,  0  sluggard?    When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  sleep? 
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Qo  to  the  ant,  diou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise :  which,  having  no  guide,  overseer  or  ruler,  provideth 
her  meat  in  the  summer  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest." 

But  how  shall  we  designate  this  wondrously  varied  and 
pliable  development  of  skill  and  forethought — ^this  adapta- 
tion of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  and  these 
ever  guided  to  certain  and  infallible  results?  We  are 
wont  to  denominate  all  this  instinct,  thus  covering  our  own 
ignorance  by  a  term  so  indefinite.  Why  not  call  it  reason, 
allowing  these  fellow-worms  and  insects  this  prerogative, 
seeing  they  manifest  so  much  of  its  reality  ?  Granting 
tius  will  entrench  nothing  on  man's  high  attainments  and 
dignity.  It  is  not  intellect,  it  is  not  intelligence,  it  is  not 
reason  which  so  certainly  and  manifestly  distinguish  man 
fkom  all  other  animals.  The  insect  often  exhibits  more 
sagacity  than  the  savage,  the  dog  more  intellect  than  his 
master,  the  elephant  more  reason  than  his  keeper.  The 
insect,  the  dog,  and  the  elephant  have,  however,  no  distinct 
smse  of  accountability — no  conscience — no  remorse  for  the 
past — ^no  hope  for  the  future.  These  are  the  things  which 
distinguish  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  hence  render  him 
alone,  of  all  earth's  animate  tribes,  accountable  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  give  you  the  scientific  details, 
not  even  a  synopsis,  of  Entomology  as  an  ordinary  study. 
These  dryer  details  can  be  better  learned  from  technical 
books,  or  in  the  professors  room.  My  aim  has  been  higher 
— >to  infuse  an  interest  with  respect  to  this  delightful  and 
profitable  study.  This  attained,  the  details  will  not  be 
long  in  acquisition.  He  who  studies  Natural  History  aright, 
will  aim  to  reach  a  higher  attainment  than  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  name  and  history  of  each  individual  being  on 
earth,  were  such  a  thing  attainable  in  man's  short  life. 
The  aim  should  be  to  discover  the  connection  between  the 
various  parts  of  creation,  with  the  relations  they  mutually 
sustain  to  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  them  iJl.  When 
soul  and  body,  with  their  powers  all  rightly  cultivated,  are 
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thus  brought  into  loving  conneotion  and  communion  witk 
the  external  world,  sermons  are  heard  from  stones  and  trees, 
from  beasts  and  birds,  from  fishes  and  insects — sermons  to 
win  from  vice  and  purify  the  life.  Nor  can  he  who  thus 
attentively  listens  fail  to  hear  as  an  application  from  them 
all :  "  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 


Article  V. — Turretin  on  Calling,  Question  Second, 
Translated. 

Whether  are  the  rebrobate,  who  become  partakers  of  ex- 
ternal calling,  called  with  the  design  and  intention  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  they  may  become  partakers  of  salvation  ? 
And  whether,  when  this  is  denied,  would  it  follow  that  Ood 
does  not  act  sincerely,  but  hypocritically  and  dissemblingly^ 
with  them,  or  can  be  accused  of  any  injustice  ?     We  deny. 

This  question  is  between  us  and  the  Lutherans,  the  Ar* 
minians,  and  advocates  of  universal  grace,  who,  that  they 
may  affirm  the  universality  of  calling — at  least  with  respect 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  visible  church — main- 
tain that  as  many  as  are  called  by  the  Word  are  called  by 
God  with  the  intention  of  salvation ;  because  otherwise  God 
would  deceive  men,  and  would  not  act  sincerely,  but  hypo- 
critically, by  offering  them  the  grace  which  he  notwith- 
standing is  unwilling  to  bestow. 

Although,  indeed,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  reprobate  who 
live  in  the  external  communion  of  the  church  are  called  by 
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God  tfarough  the  gospel,  yet  we  deny  that  they  are  called 
with  this  design  and  intention  that  they  may  really  become 
partiakers  of  salyation,  which  God  knows  will  never  be,  be- 
canse  he  has  determined  otherwise  concerning  them  in  hiB 
decree.  Neither  on  that  account  do  we  think  that  Qod  caa 
be  accused  of  any  hypocrisy  or  dissemulation,  but  that  he 
eyer  acts  in  the  highest  degree  seriously  and  sincerely. 

That  this  may  be  perceived  more  distinctly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe, 

1st.  That  external  calling  is  extended  as  well  to  the  re* 
probate  as  to  the  elect,  but  in  a  different  manner.  To  the 
elect  it  is  extended  primarily  and  directly,  inasmuch  as  for 
their  sake  alone  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  instituted, 
that  is,  in  order  to  collect  the  church  and  unite  together  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  (Eph.  iv.  12) ;  and  if  they  were 
withdrawn  from  the  world  no  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would 
any  longer  remain,  because  the  word  of  God  cannot  £Eill  to 
no  purpose.  (Isa.  Iv.  11.)  But  to  the  reprobate  it  is  ex- 
tended secondarily  and  indirectly,  because  they  are  mixed 
with  the  elect,  who  are  known  to  Gk>d  only,  and  calling 
cannot  be  indiscriminately  directed  to  men,  that  it  may  ac- 
complish its  purpose  according  to  the  order  of  God,  unless 
the  reprobate  even  as  well  as  the  elect  become  partakers  of 
it.  Thus  the  fisherman,  in  casting  his  net,  intends  only 
to  take  the  good  fishes,  but  also  indirectly  collects  together 
the  bad  mixed  with  the  good. 

2d.  That  the  end  of  calling  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  ways 
—either  on  the  part  of  God  or  on  the  part  of  the  thing  itself 
which  is  called,  the  end  of  the  [worker  and  the  end  of  the 
work.  For  although  both  these  ends  harmonize  in  the 
elect,  yet  in  others  they  are  separated.  As  in  legal  preach- 
ing the  end  of  the  thing  itself  is  life  by  the  law,  but  the  end 
of  God  since  the  introduction  of  sin  cannot  be  the  happiness 
of  man,  which,  on  account  of  sin,  is  rendered  impossible  to 
man  by  the  law;  but  it  is  to  convince  man  of  his  impo* 
tency,  and  to  lead  him  to  Christ,  who  is  the  end  of  the  law. 
So  in  evangelical  calling  the  end  of  the  thing  itself  is  the 
salvation  of  man,  because  from  its  nature  it  tends  to  this — 
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thftt  he  by  faith  and  repentance  ifboald  be  brought  to  sal- 
Tation.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  not  the  end  of  Qpd 
with  respect  to  all  the  called,  but  only  with  respect  to  those 
to  whom  he  has  decreed  to  giye  faith  and  salvation. 

Moreover,  this  end  of  calling  on  the  part  of  Qod,  is  either 
general  with  respect  to  all  the  called,  or  special  with  respect 
to  the  elect  or  the  reprobate. 

As  to  his  general  end,  without  doubt,  it  is  to  declare  the 
authority  of  God  and  the  duty  of  man,  to  exhibit  the  man- 
ner and  way  of  salvation,  and  to  promise  salvation  to  those 
who  may  have  the  prescribed  condition.  But  his  special 
end  with  respect  to  the  elect  proceeds  further — that  is,  to 
the  actual  bestowment  of  salvation  on  them.  Hence  he 
calls  them,  not  only  imperatively,  but  also  efficaciously — 
not  merely  prescribing  duty,  but  also  executing  the  same — 
by  working  inwardly  through  the  Spirit  what  he  enjoins 
outwardly  through  the  word.  And  his  special  end,  with 
respect  to  the  reprobate,  is  their  conviction  and  inexcusa- 
bleness. 

As  this  calling,  indeed,  arises  from  a  three-fold  principlCi 
so  it  has  a  three-fold  purpose.  1.  It  arises  from  the 
authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  who  has  a  right  to  prescribe  to 
man  his  duty.  2.  From  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
Lord,  who  ceases  not  to  do  good  to  the  creature — though 
unworthy  and  guilty — ^by  pointing  out  the  way  of  salvation 
and  bestowing  various  benefits.  8.  From  the  justice  of  the 
Judge,  who  yills  to  convince  and  render  inexcusable  the 
obstinate  and  rebellious  sinner.  From  whence  flows  a  three- 
fold purpose.  The  first  is  the  prescription  of  duty,  that 
man  may  know  what  God  requires  of  him,  and  what  he 
owes  to  God,  namely,  that  he  should  believe  and  repent. 
The  second  is  the  promise  of  benefits  under  a  proposed  con- 
dition, that  he  may  know  what  God  has  determined  to 
bestow  upon  those  who  believe  and  repent.  The  third  is 
to  detect  the  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  (Luke  ii.  85) ; 
and  when  his  obstinacy  is  supposed  to  render  him  inex- 
cusable, (John  XV.  22,)  that  both  man  himself,  in  his  own 
conscience,  and  also  others  in  reality,  may  know  the  ven* 
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geanoe  of  Ood  to  be  just  against  that  servantj  wbo,  wliea 
lie  knew  hifl  Master's  will,  and  that  he  ought  to  do  it,  yet 
neither  did  it  nor  was  willing  to  do  it,  (Luke  xii.  47.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  question  is  not  concerning  tiM 
end  of  calling  in  general  on  the  part  of  the  thing  itself:  this 
we  do  not  deny  to  be  salvation ;  but  it  is  conoerning  the  end 
of  calling  on  the  part  of  God.  It  ia  not  whether  God  wilk 
to  impart  any  grace  to  the  rebrobate  above  those  who  are 
destitute  of  this  privilege,  such  as  the  heathen  and  other 
unbelievers? — ^But  does  he  intend  to  grant  them  saving 
grace  or  salvation  7  and  does  he  call  them  with  this  design, 
that  they  may  really  become  partakers  of  such  grace, .  so 
that  if  it  happens  otherwise,  it  must  come  to  pass  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  God  and  by  accident?  Our  opponents 
affirm:  we  deny. 

Again,  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  result  of  external 
calling  is  the  same  with  respect  to  all,  and  whether  all  the 
called  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  For  those  with 
whom  we  contend  confess  that  it  is  very  different,  and  that 
some  who  despise  the  heavenly  voice  of  the  Gospel,  or  do 
not  proceed  so  far  as  to  saving  repentance,  are  thus  rendered 
inexcusable ;  but  others,  who  attend  the  word,  yield  to  the 
singular  grace  of  God  and  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  his 
Spirit,  inclining  their  mind  and  heart  to  obedience ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  salvation  which  they  attain  was 
designed  for  them.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  dis- 
parity of  the  residt  does  not  prove  a  difference  of  intention 
in  him  who  calls,  or  all  are  called  with  this  mind  and  in- 
tention that  they  may  become  partakers  of  salvation? 
Which  they  assert,  and  we  deny. 

The  reasons  in  proof  of  our  position  are  as  follows : — 

1.  God  cannot  in  calling  intend  the  salvation  of  those 
whom  he  has  reprobated  from  eternity,  and  to  whom  he  has 
decreed  to  deny  jGuth  and  the  other  means  leading  to  sal- 
vation ;  otherwise  he  must  intend  what  he  knows  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  wHI,  and  what  he  knew  in  eternity  would  never 
oome  to  pass ;  and  would  not  come  to  pass,  because  he  him- 
self, who  alone  has  the  power,  wills  not  to  perform  it. 
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This,  as  every  one  sees,  is  repugnant  to  the  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power  of  Gk)d. 

2.  God  does  not  intend  faith  in  the  reprobate ;  therefore, 
he  does  not  intend  salvation,  whioh  cannot  be  seoured  with- 
out faith.  But,  that  he  does  not  intend  faith  in  the  repro* 
bate,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  give  it 
%o  them,  and  has  not  decreed  to  give  it,  nay,  rather,  has  de- 
termined to  withhold  it.  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  re- 
ply that  God  does  not,  indeed,  intend  to  produce  faith  in  the 
reprobate,  but  yet  he  intends  and  wills  that  they  should 
have  it.  Because  this  intention  either  has  respect  to  the 
future  existence  itself  of  the  thing,  in  which  sense  God  can- 
not be  said  to  intend  it — ^for  when  it  is  not  to  be  given  to 
the  reprobate,  it  must  be  wanting  in  his  intention— or  it  has 
respect  merely  to  his  will  in  giving  them  the  injunction  of 
faith.  In  this  sense  we  do  not  deny  that  Gx>d  intends  it; 
but  thus  it  will  be  resolved  into  the  will  of  God  approving 
and  commanding,  concerning  which  we  are  not  treating. 

8.  Christ,  in  the  calling  of  the  reprobate  Jews,  testifies 
that  he  had  their  inexcusableness  as  his  proposed  end.  He 
is  said  "  to  have  come  to  exercise  judgment^  that  they  who 
see  might  not  see" — that  is,  that  they  who  profess  to  see,  and 
yet  do  not  see,  might  be  made  more  and  more  blind,  (John 
ix.  89.)  And  "  if  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their 
sin,"  (chap.  xv.  22.)  Neither  should  it  be  said  that  Christ 
does  not  speak  concerning  the  intention  of  God  in  calling, 
but  concerning  the  result  of  calling,  as  God  can  have 
a  most  holy  intention,  with  which  the  result,  neverthe 
less,  in  no  wise  corresponds.  Because  nothing  can  happen 
to  God  by  accident  and  contrary  to  his  intention.  Hence 
this  result  must  have  bean  intended  by  God  from  eter- 
nity. But,  moreover,  the  declaration  that  they  had  not 
had  sin,  if  Christ  had  not  come,  is  to  be  understood— 
not  absolutely  and  simply — ^but  comparatively,  that  is 
to  say,  so  long  as  the  despised  and  rejected  Gospel  was  not 
announced  to  them,  they  had  not  such  sin  as  they  com- 
mitted after  their  calling ;  but  they  did  not,  therefore,  cease 
to  be  guilty  of  sins  committed  against  the  law. 
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4.  Those  who  are  called  with  the  intentioa  of  salvaticm 
are  called  (xara  npoOi^rev)  according  to  a  pfurpose,  because 
ihiB  intention  is  an  act  of  election  and  the  effect  (TrpoOsactac) 
of  the  purpose  of  God.  But  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
reprobate  are  called  {xara  npaOuFiv)  according  to  the  purpose 
of  God,  because  thus  they  would  both  love  God,  (Bom.  yiiL 
28,)  and  would  necessarily  be  justified  and  glorified*  Sinoe 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  &c.  (Yer.  80.)  And 
this  cannot  be  declared  concerning  them. 

6.  Salvation  according  to  the  intention  of  God  is  promised 
to  none  but  those  who  have  the  preseribed  condition — ^such 
as  the  laboring  and  heavy-laden,  (Mat.  xi.28,)  the  thirsting, 
(Isaiah  ly.  1,)*  the  believing  and  repenting,  (Acts  ii.  88.) 
And,  since  this  cannot  be  declared  concerning  the  repro- 
bate, it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  in  like  manner  called 
by  God  with  the  intention  that  they  may  be  saved. 

6.  It  can  no  more  be  said  that  God  calls  all  men  and 
every  individual  with  the  intention  that  they  may  be  saved, 
than  with  the  intention  that  they  may  be  damned — ^if,  in- 
deed, a  conditional  promise  includes  the  opposite  threaten- 
ing— so  that  every  unbeliever  must  be  damned,  as  every 


*  Though  the  positioD  is  correct  that  salvation  is  promised  oolj  to 
those  who  have  the  prescribed  condition,  yet  onr  aathor  evidently  em 
in  employing  Isa.  Iv.  1,  and  Matt  zL  28,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  con- 
Urm  this  position.  It  is  not  the  promise,  bnt  the  oflfer  or  invitation  of 
the  gospel,  that  is  addressed  to  men  in  these  passages ;  and  accordingly 
the  persons  addressed  are  not  believers  only,  bnt  sinners  of  mankind  as 
snch.  In  Isa.  Iv.  1  this  invitation  is  directed  to  every  one  that  thirsteth 
— not  that  thirsts  for  Ood  the  living  God— not  that  thirsts  for  right- 
eonsness-^it  is  not  limited  to  those  that  thirst  for  any  specific  object, 
bnt  extended  to  all  that  thirst,  that  is,  desire  happiness,  whatever  may 
be  the  object  in  which  they  are  seeking  it ;  and  this  is  trae  of  all  men. 
That  it  cannot  be  limited  to  those  seeking  happiness  in  Christ,  bnt  ap- 
plies to  those  seeking  it  in  Ihe  vain  things  of  the  world,  is  evident  ft^om 
the  following  verse,  where  the  very  persons  here  addressed  are  repre- 
sented as  ''spending  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not'.  And  so,  as  all  men  have  been 
subjected  to  misery  and  toil  in  consequence  of  sin,  none  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  those  that "  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  "  to 
whom  bur  Lord  directs  the  invitation  of  the  gospel    (Matt  vL  28.) 
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believer  is  to  be  saved.  As,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  elect,  that  God  calls  them  with  the  in- 
tention that  thej  may  be  damned,  when  he  has  decreed  to 
fulfill  the  condition  in  them ;  so,  not  less  absurd  is  it  to  say 
that  lie  calls  the  reprobate  with  the  intention  that  they  may 
be  saved,  when  he  knows  that  they  never  will  have  the  con- 
dition ;  nay,  rather,  when  he  who  alone  can  give  it  has  de- 
creed to  deny  it  to  them.  No  more  can  it  be  concluded  that 
God  wills  all  to  be  saved,  because  he  indiscriminately  pro- 
mises the  remission  of  sins  and  salvation  to  all  if  they  re- 
pent, than  that  he  is  unwilling  for  any  to  be  saved,  because 
he  denounces  malediction  and  death  upon  all  unless  they 
repent  and  are  converted. 

We  shall  now  answer  objections.  Though  God  does  not 
intend  the  salvation  of  the  reprobate  in  calling  them,  yet  he 
acts  in  the  highest  degree  seriously  and  sincerely,  and  no 
stain  of  hypocrisy  and  dissemulation  can  he  cast  upon  him. 
It  cannot  with  respect  to  God  himself,  because  seriously 
and  most  correctly  he  shows  them  the  only  and  most  sure 
way  to  salvation ;  seriously  exhorts  them  to  pursue  it,  and 
to  all  those  who  shall  have  pursued  it — that  is,  by  believing 
and  repenting — ^he  most  sincerely  promises  salvation ; — 
neither  does  he  promise  only,  but  he  in  reality  confers  it 
according  to  his  promise.  And  it  cannot  with  respect  to 
men,  because  the  offer  of  salvation  is  not  made  to  them  ab- 
solutely, l^ut  under  a  condition ;  and,  therefore,  it  pledges 
nothing  except  when  the  condition  is  supposed,  which  is 
wanting  on  the  part  of  men.*    Hence  with  both  arms  we 


*  Oar  author  here,  and  in  some  other  places,  eyidently  fails  to  dii- 
crimiDate  anfficientlj  between  the  offer  and  the  promise  of  salyation. 
The  offer  of  salvation  to  sinners  in  the  word  of  God,  is  absolutely  free 
and  unconditional.  It  is  the  promise  of  salvation  that  is  made  to  sin- 
ners under  a  condition ;  but  then  we  mast  carefully  observe  that  it  is  a 
condition — not  of  merit  nor  of  antecedent  congruity — but  merely  of 
order  and  connection  among  the  blessings  of  salvation.  For  example, 
the  promise  of  all  the  other  blessings  of  salvation  is  made  to  and  sup- 
poses faith,  and  consequently  regeneration  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
directed ;  yet,  regeneration  and  faith  are  as  absolutely  gifts  of  divine  grace 
as  the  other  blessings  with  which  they  have  an  antecedent  connection. 
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embrace  what  is  declared  by  the  fathers  of  the  Synod  of 
Bort  on  this  subject,  (chap.  iv.  thes.  8.)  "  As  many  as  are 
called  by  the  Gospel  are  called  sincerely ;  for  seriously  and 
most  correctly  does  God  show  in  his  word  what  is  grateful 
to  himself,  namely,  that  those  called  should  come  to  him ; 
sincerely,  also,  to  all  those  who  come  to  him  and  believe  he 
promises  the  rest  of  their  souls  and  eternal  life."  He  who 
in  calling  men  reveals  that  he  wills  their  salvation,  and  yet 
does  not  will  it,  acts  dissemblingly  if  it  be  understood  of 
the  same  will,  that  is,  if  he  reveal  that  he  wills  it  with  the 
will  of  decree  and  yet  does  not,  or  with  the  will  of  precept 
and  yet  does  not.  But  when  there  is  a  reference  to  a  dif- 
ferent wUl  this  does  not  in  like  manner  avail ;  for  example, 
if  he  reveal  that  he  wills  something  with  the  will  of  precept, 
and  yet  does  not  will  it  with  the  will  of  decree,  there  is  here 
no  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy.  Thus,  in  enjoining  his  law 
upon  men,  God  reveaJs  his  will  that  they  should  fulfill  it 
with  respect  to  approbation  and  command  but  not  at  the 
same  time  with  respect  to  decree.  Now,  in  calling  God  does 
not,  indeed,  reveal  that  he  wills  the  salvation  of  the  called 
with  the  will  of  precept  and  approbation,  but  not  with  the 
will  of  decree.  For  calling  shows  what  God  wills  to  com- 
mand man  to  do,  but  not  what  he  shall  have  decreed  to  do 
himself.  It  teaches  what  is  grateful  and  acceptable  to  God, 
and  agreeable  to  his  nature,  namely,  that  those  called  should 
come  to  him,  but  not  what  he  himself  may  have  determined 
to  do  in  relation  to  man.    It  indicates  what  God  is  ready  to 

They,  however,  are  nowhere  promised  to  aDbeUevers  or  sinners  as 
such.  God  commanicates  them — not  in  virtue  of  any  promise  by  which 
he  has  boand  himself  to  sinners — ^but  according  to  his  sovereign  g^ood 
pleasure  and  in  pcrsuance  of  his  secret  purposes  of  mercy  in  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  If  an  absolute  and  unconditional  promise  of  salva- 
tion were  made  to  sinners,  then  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God 
would  be  pledged  for  its  fulfillment,  and  he  might  truly  be  charged 
with  deception  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate  who  perish.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  offer  of  salvation,  though  it  is  uncon- 
ditionally made  to  all ;  because  the  offer  of  a  benefit  by  no  means 
pledges  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  offerer  for  its  bestowment,  un- 
less the  offer  be  accepted. 
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give  to  those  who  believe  and  repent,  but  not  what  he 
actually  may  have  decreed  to  give  to  this  or  that  one. 

It  is  one  thing  to  will  the  reprobate  to  come,  that  is,  to 
command  them  to  come  and  hold  it  to  be  grateful.  It  is 
another  thing  not  to  will  them  to  come,  that  is,  to  be  un- 
willing to  give  them  the  power  to  come.  God  in  callinc^ 
them  can  will  the  former  and  yet  not  the  latter,  without  any 
inconsistency ;  because  that  has  respect  only  to  the  wiU  of 
precept,  but  this  to  the  will  of  decree.  These,  though  dif- 
ferent, because  they  have  different  ends  in  view — the  for- 
mer looking  to  the  injunction  of  duty,  but  the  latter  to  the 
execution  of  it — ^yet  are  not  contrary  and  opposite,  but 
eminently  harmonize  m  various  respects. 

I  confess  that  he  does  not  seriously  call,  who  does  not 
will  the  called  to  come — ^that  is,  does  not  command  it  and 
hold  it  to  be  grateful  that  he  should  come.  But  I  deny  that 
he  does  not,  who  does  not  will  the  called  to  come  where  he 
calls — that  is,  does  not  intend  and  decree  that  he  should 
come.  For,  in  order  to  a  sincere  calling,  it  is  not  required 
that  there  be  an  intention  and  design  of  bringing  the  per- 
son, but  only  that  there  be  the  constant  will  of  commanding 
the  duty  and  conferring  the  benefit  upon  him  who  performs 
it ;  and  so  God  wills  in  the  highest  degree  sincerely.  But 
though  God  seriously  shows  what  is  enjoined  upon  man, 
what  is  the  way  of  salvation,  and  what  is  grateful  to  him- 
self, yet,  as  we  have  already  declared  concerning  his  legisla- 
tion, he  does  not  at  the  same  time  show  what  he  himself 
may  have  intended  and  decreed  to  do.  And  if  a  prince  or 
legislator  among  men  enjoins  nothing  which  he  does  not 
will — ^that  is,  intend  also  to  be  performed  by  his  subjects, 
because  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  effect  it  in  them,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  is  true  in  relation  to  God,  upon 
whom  alone  it  depends,  not  only  to  enjoin  duty,  but  also  to 
effect  it  in  man.  But,  if  such  a  legislator  were  granted 
among  men,  he  might  properly  be  said  to  will  what  he  ap- 
proves and  commands,  though  he  intends  not  to  effect  it. 

An  absolute  promise  cannot  be  sincere,  unless  it  is  founded 
in  the  will  and  intention  of  the  promiser  to  give  what  is 
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promised.  But  a  conditional  promise  is  different :  it  is  amf- 
fioient  to  preserve  the  sincerity  of  it,  that  there  be  the  in- 
tention in  God  of  most  certainly  connecting  the  thing  pro- 
nused  with  the  condition ;  so  that  the  latter  can  by  no  means 
occur  but  the  former  must  accompany  it.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  on  account  of  such  connection  and  dependence, 
the  offer  of  salyation  which  is  made  to  believers  is  in  the 
highest  degree  sincere ;  because  no  one  is  about  to  hare 
fsdth  who  will  not  most  certainly  obtain  salvation. 

The  language  of  external  calling  ought  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  decree  upon  which  it  depends ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  of  the  decree  concerning  the  salvation  of 
particular  persons,  but  concerning  the  means  of  salvation 
and  their  connection  with  it.    The  foundation  of  calling  in 
general,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  directed  to  men,  is  the  de- 
cree concerning  the  collecting  of  the  church  by  the  worcL 
The  foundation  of  calling  with  respect  to  the  elect,  is  the 
special  decree  concerning  the  bestowment  upon  these  per- 
sons, respectively,  of  that  salvation  acquired  for  them  by 
Christ.    The  foundation,  with  respect  to  the  reprobate,  is 
the  decree  concerning  the  order  and  connection  of  the  means 
of  salvation,  and  concerning  their  proposal  to  and  injunc- 
tion upon  men.    The  language  of  calling,  therefore,  is  the 
representation  of  that  decree  by  which  (rod  has  constituted 
an  indissoluble   connection  between  faith  and  salvation. 
And,  because  the  word  proposes  this,  no  dissimulation  can 
be  ascribed  to  Qod,  since  it  proposes  nothing  which  is  not 
perfectly  true. 

The  faith  in  Ohrist,  which  is  prescribed  to  us  in  calling, 
is  not  prescribed  in  relation  to  all  its  acts  at  the  same  time 
and  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively — first  in  rela- 
tion to  its  general  and  direct  acts,  afterwards  in  relation  to 
its  special  and  reflex — first  in  relation  to  the  act  of  assent 
and  taking  refbge,  afterwards  in  relation  to  the  act  of  re- 
posing in  Christ  as  having  died  for  me.  Nay,  indeed,  the 
latter  acts  are  not  enjoined,  except  when  the  former  ones 
are  supposed.  In  vain,  therefore,  is  it  said  that  the  pro- 
mise of  salvation,  according  to  our  sentiment,  is  made  under 
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a  condition  whioh  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  believing  a 
falsehood.  For  it  is  prescribed  to  men,  that  they  should 
believe  in  the  direct  act  of  faith,  that  Christ  is  a  real  and  . 
complete  Saviour  of  all  those  who  sincerely  flee  to  him  for 
reAige  by  faith  and  repentance,  and  this  can  be  believed 
without  falsehood  even  by  those  for  whom  Christ  has  not 
died. 

The  promises  and  threatenings,  added  to  the  commands  of 
God,  express  nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tention of  God  than  the  commands  themselves.  They  truly 
show  what  belongs  to  the  will  of  God  commanding,  but  not 
what  belongs  to  his  will  decreeing,  which  strictly  speaking 
should  be  called  the  will  of  God.  As,  therefore,  the  Holy 
Spirit  uses  these  in  regard  to  the  elect,  as  motives  suited  to 
the  human  disposition  for  promoting  their  conversion ;  so 
he  wills  them  to  subserve  no  other  purpose  among  those 
whom  God  does  not  intend  to  convert  and  actually  bring 
back  to  salvation,  than  partly  to  show  the  necessary  connec- 
tion between  faith  and  salvation,  and  partly  to  render  them 
inexcusable. 

The  invitation  to  the  marriage,  which  is  proposed  in 
Mat.  xxii.,  teaches,  indeed,  that  the  King  wills:  that  is,  com- 
mands and  holds  it  to  be  grateful  that  those  invited  should 
come,  and  that  this  is  their  duty ;  but  not  that  he  intends 
or  has  decreed  that  they  should  really  come— otherwise  he 
would  have  given  them  the  power  to  come  and  inclined 
their  hearts.  And,  since  he  did  not  do  this,  it  is  a  most 
certain  evidence  that  he  did  not  will  them  to  come  in  this 
way.  Not,  when  all  things  are  said  to  be  ready,  (Luke  xiv. 
17;)  is  there  at  the  same  time  any  intimation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  God  in  regard  to  the  bestowment  of  salvation,  but 
only  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  was 
prepared  by  God  and  offered  upon  the  cross,  as  a  victim  of 
infinite  value,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  acquire  sal- 
vation for  all  those  who  come  and  flee  to  him  with  the  wed- 
ding garment — that  is,  truly  believing  and  repenting.  Hence 
there  remains  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  truth  and  perfection  of  his  satisfaction.  . 
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Altbough  the  intention  of  the  pastors  who  call  ought  to 
be  conformed  to  the  intention  of  God,  by  whom  they  ajne 
sent  to  caU  men  in  this  respect — ^that  they  are  bound  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  God  to  invite  all  their  hearers  in- 
discriminately to  repentance  and  faith  as  the  only  way  of 
salvation,  and,  when  these  are  supposed,  to  salvation  itself 
— and  that  they  ought  not  to  intend  anything  else  than  the 
collection  of  the  church  or  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  to  ac- 
complish which  they  are  co-workers  with  God.    Yet  they 
also  differ  in  this  respect — ^that  the  omnicient  God  distinctly 
knows  who  are  the  elect  and  who  are  the  reprobate  among 
the  hearers  of  the  Gospel.     He  wills  severally  to   save 
the  former,  but  not  the  latter.    But  ministers  being  desti- 
tute of  this  knowledge,  know  not  to  whose  salvation  their 
ministry  may  be  about  to  contribute.    Not  being  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  they  charita- 
bly forebode  well  of  all,  not  daring  to  judge  concerning  the 
reprobation  of  any.    Therefore,  promiscuously  and  indis- 
criminately, they  address  all  the  called,  even  according  to 
the  order  of  God,  yet,  like  God,  intending  the  salvation  of 
none  but  the  elect.    Thus  they  perform  nothing  in  this 
ministry  which  does  not  correspond  both  with  the  command 
and  intention  of  God ;  though  God  being  conscious  of  his 
decree,  proceeds  further,  and  distinctly  intends  the  conver- 
sion and  salvation,  or  the  inexcusableness  of  particular  per- 
sons. 

The  foundation  of  consolation  is  not  overthrown,  even 
though  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  there  may  be  some 
diversity  between  the  intention  of  God  and  of  the  minister. 
Because  it  is  sufficient  to  secure  this,  that  they  agree  in  the 
general  intention  and  primary  design  of  collecting  a  church 
for  God,  which  he  may  sanctify  and  glorify,  and  of  calling 
for  this  purpose  all  who  repent  and  believe,  to  salvation. 
The  diversity,  however,  which  occurs  in  regard  to  the 
knowledge  of  particular  reprobate  and  elect  persons,  whom 
God  alone  knows  and  not  ministers,  cannot  destroy  conso- 
lation or  afford  a  just  cause  of  despondency,  any  more  than 
the  particularity  of  election  and  the  immutable  decree  of 
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reprobation.  For,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Gtod  in  call- 
ing to  admit  the  reprobate  into  his  communion — ^his  decree 
of  reprobation  being  revoked — so  it  shotild  not  be  of  min- 
isters, who,  strictly  speaking,  shotild  intend  the  salvation  of 
none  but  the  elect,  though,  from  the  duty  of  charity,  they 
can  also  desire,  and  as  much  as  in  them  is,  promote  the  sal- 
vation of  others. 

It  is  one  thing  for  God  to  indicate  in  his  word,  even  to 
those  not  about  to  believe,  that  faith  and  repentance  are  the 
most  certain  and  in&Uible  means  of  obtaining  salvation.  It 
is  another  thing  for  God  to  make  this  external  declaration  of 
his  word  among  those  not  about  to  believe,  with  this  design, 
that  they  may  actually  believe  and  be  saved.  For  if  he 
seriously  entertained  this  design,  he  would  add  to  the  ex- 
ternal preaching  the  internal  power  of  the  Spirit,  without 
which  it  must  ever  remain  inefiFectual. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  be  willing 
to  command,  and,  in  fact,  to  command  those  things  which 
he,  notwithstanding,  certainly  knows  will  not  be  performed 
by  those  upon  whom  it  may  have  been  enjoined.  Because 
he  wills  to  exhibit  his  right  and  man's  duty  not  less  than 
his  goodness  and  justice  by  such  command.  But  it  is  re- 
pugnant for  God,  absolutely  and  simply,  to  will  and  intend 
what  he  yet  not  only  knows  will  never  come  to  pass,  but 
even  what  he  himself  has  decreed  not  to  come  to  pass. 
.  Though  God  offers  his  word  to  the  reprobate  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  when  their  obstinacy  is  supposed  they  may  be 
rendered  inexcusable,  he  does  not,  therefore,  offer  it  with 
the  design  that  they  may  reject  it ;  for  this  is  a  sin  which 
God  neither  intends  nor  produces.  But  his  design  is  that 
the  secret  perversity  of  their  hearts  may  be  revealed,  (Luke 
ii.  86,)  and  that  through  this  rejection  of  the  word,  which 
arises  from  man  himself,  be  may  have  an  occasion  of  mani- 
festing his  justice  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Though 
man,  indeed,  cannot  receive  the  word  without  the  grace 
which  God  does  not  will  to  bestow,  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 
think  that  God  calls  him  in  order  that  he  may  reject  it ;  be- 
cause this  rejection  does  not  result  intrinsically  from  the 
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nature  of  oalUng,  but  extraneously  firom  the  coTTuption  of 
man  himself.  For,  though  he  cannot  receive  the  word  wiili- 
out  grace,  yet  his  rejection  of  it  flows  from  no  other  source 
than  his  own  obstinate  malice. 

Man  does  not  cease  to  be  inexcusable  because  he  does  not 
do  what  God  commands,  though  he  may  be  doing  what  Qpd 
intends.  Thus  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  were  not  the  lesB 
inexcusable,  even  though  they  did  nothing  except  that 
which  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  before  determined 
to  be  done,  (Acts  iy.  28.)  Because  not  the  decree  but  the 
precept  alone  is  the  rule  of  our  actions. 

To  render  man  inexcusable,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  away 
firom  him  the  pretext  of  ignorance  and  not  of  impotency  ; 
because  he  is  accustomed  to  make  an  excuse  of  his  ignor- 
ance, but  never  of  his  impotency.    For,  as  far  as  his  pride 
prevails,  man  always  persuades  himself  that  he  can  do  what- 
ever is  prescribed,  and  is  sufficiently  convinced,  that  he  sins 
through  obstinate  malice,  when  he  is  defective  in  duty. 
The  pretext  of  ignorance,  at  least,  should  be  taken  away, 
because  he  pleads,  as  an  excuse,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
chosen  and  voluntary ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  reason 
with  respect  to  his  impotency,  since  it  is  voluntary  and  as- 
sumed.   Man  is  not  bound  to  know  what  is  not  revealed ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  perform  even  that  for  which  he  is  ren- 
dered impotent  by  sin,  and  consequently  it  can  be  required 
of  him. 
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When  the  aroh-tempter  w^  persuading  oar  first  mother 
to  eat  of  that  tree  of  which  God  had  commanded  that  she 
and  her  husband  should  not  eat,  he  said,  among  other  things, 
''God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  No  doubt  that  Satan  thought  he  was  lying, 
so  far  as  the  good  was  concerned,  and  that  he  intended  to 
Ue,  and  bring  his  hapless  victims  tmder  the  awful  curse, 
which,  like  a  hot  thunderbolt,  had  fallen  upon  himself.  Little^ 
did  he  imagine  that  that  all-controlling  Power  which  he  had 
defied  was  at  that  moment  constraining  him  to  utter  im* 
wittingly  a  glorious  truth.  Little  did  he  imagine  that  the 
cruel  and  diabolical  work  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  would  unveil  to  the  gaze  of  all  holy  intelligences  a 
hitherto  unknown  attribute  of  the  great  Creator ;  and  that, 
through  the  breach  he  was  making,  should  ONS  enter  into 
this  ruined  world,  glorious  in  holiness,  traveling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength,  leading  captivity  captive,  and  se- 
curing a  brighter  glory  to  God,  and  richer  blessings  to  man, 
than  could  ever  have  accrued  from  mere  human  obedience, 
however  perfect. 

It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  all  created  mind  that  it  can 
know  nothing  clearly  except  by  contrast.  Common  vision 
is  subject  to  the  same  law ;  for  we  can  only  see  an  object  by 
contrasting  it  with  its  surroundings.  Take  the  simplest 
illustration  that  presents  itself.  The  letters  upon  the  page 
before  the  reader  are  clearly  seen,  because  they  are  black, 
while  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  impressed  is  white. 
Were  both  black,  or  both  white,  there  would  be  no  contrast, 
and  the  letters  would  be  invisible,  and  no  thought,  no  idea, 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  him  who  should  gaze 
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upon  it.  If  we  follow  the  researches  of  our  outward  senses, 
and  also  of  our  mental  operations,  we  shall  find  that  tlie 
same  law  governs  all. 

Well,  if  this  be  true,  would  we,  or  could  we,  have  right 
views  of  good  in  the  absence  of  evil  7    Could  we  appreciate 
it  or  enjoy  it  ?    K  any  one  says  we  could,  will  he  tell  us 
how  7     As  well  might  we  attempt  to  read  a  page  printed 
with  ink  as  white  as  the  paper,  or  talk  of  heights  where 
there  are  no  depths,  as  of  good  in  the  total  ignorance  of 
evil.    We  must  know  both  good  and  evil  in  order  to  know 
either  aright.    God,  in  his  wisdom,  seems  to  have  so  or- 
dained ;  and  in  all  his  works  of  creation,  providence  and 
grace  we  find  the  same  unvarying  law.    We  see  everything^ 
and  understand  everything,  only  by  contrast  with  its  op- 
posite.   We  do  not  say  that  good  does  not  exist  independ- 
ent of  evil,  for  that  were  to  ignore  the  infinitely  good  God, 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  evil ;  all  we  contend  for  is, 
that  it  has  pleased  EUm  to  make  us  incapable  of  forming 
just  views  of  good  except  through  the  knowledge,  either  by 
observation  or  experience,  of  its  opposite.    That  He  could 
have  made  us  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying  good,  with- 
out ever  having  even  the  idea  of  evil,  is  not  to  be  doubted 
or  disputed ;  but  that  he  has  not  done  so,  either  in  the  case 
of  angels  or  men,  appears  to  be  clearly  established.    That 
angels  have  passed  through  a  period  of  probation  is  proven 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  saved,  and  confirmed  in 
holiness,  and  some  are  lost.    What  the  nature  of  that  pro- 
bation was,  when  it  was,  where  it  was,  or  what  Divine  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  respective  ^ubject8, 
it  were  presumptuous  to  inquire ;  but,  in  the  coining  ages, 
after  the  great  drama  of  man's  probation  and  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  shall  h&ve  closed,  and  the  countless  multitude 
of  the  redeemed  shall  have  taken  their  places  in  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
they  will,  as  our  Saviour  informs  us,  "be  as  the  angels," 
while,  at  the  same  time,  as  Satan  was  constrained  to  express 
it,  they  "  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil" — ^bear- 
ing the  scars  which  evil  and  sin  inflicted,  as  we  believe  the 
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glorified  body  of  our  Lord  will  forever  l^ear  the  marks  of 
the  thorns,  the  nails,  and  the  spear.  Sin,  although  com- 
pletely done  away,  will  doubtless  leave  its  marks ;  and  the 
glorified  saint  will  never  lose  sight  of  "  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  he  was  digged.' 

The  whole  universe  *is  full  of  antagonistic  forces,  and  to 
these  we  owe  all  the  harmonious  activities  which  declare 
the  glory  of  God  and  show  forth  his  handy- work ;  and  in 
the  moral  universe,  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  observe  it, 
we  find  the  same  thing.  There  sin  and  holiness  are  the 
great  opposing  forces.  The  awful  fact  is  ever  before  us  that 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made  his  rational  and  intel- 
ligent creatures  capable  of  rebelling  against  himself,  and 
that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ability  is  most 
painfully  manifest  to  us  all.  That  the  antagonism  of  sin  to 
holiness  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  development  and  exer- 
cise of  holiness  in  creatures  appears  to  be  a  truth  fully 
proven  by  what  we  see  around  us,  and  also  by  our  indi- 
vidual experience.  That  it  is  used  to  call  forth  the  activi- 
ties of  the  moral  universe  is  perfectly  apparent.  And  what 
is  more  astonishing  than  aU  is,  that  it  is  amidst  the  ravages 
of  sin  and  the  ruins  of  the  fall  that  we  find  the  brightest  and 
most  glorious  displays  of  the  divine  character.  Upon  the 
dark  background  of  a  fallen  and  wicked  world  God  has 
portrayed  the  brightness  of  his  own  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  needed  the  contrasted  darkness  of  Geth- 
semane,  of  Pilate's  hall  and  of  Calvary  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Son;  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  had  for  ages  worshiped  in 
his  presence,  never  saw  his  glory  as  they  saw  it  then.  That 
amazing  exhibition  of  immaculate  purity,  in  contrast  with 
the  extreme  of  wickedness,  of  infinite  moral  beauty  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  can  be  conceived  of  moral  blackness 
and  deformity,  would  impart  such  intensity  to  that  glory 
as  would  overwhelm  them  in  astonishment  and  adoration. 
Thus,  by  contrast,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  law  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  does  God,  who  dwells  in  light  inac- 
cessible, develop  to  his  creatures  hiB  glory,  and  put  forth  by  . 
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tolerated  antagonism  the  infinite  activities  of  his  nature  and 
his  attributes. 

But  this  is  an  awM  subject;  so  let  us  descend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  workings  of  the  same  law  amongst 
ourselves. 

In  our  first  parents  in  Eden,  before  the  fall,  there  were 
two  opposing  forces,  both  of  which  were  good  in  them- 
selves. One  was. the  obligation  to  obey  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty,  which,  appealing  as  it  did  to  the 
higher  or  moral  nature  of  the  creature,  was  supreme,  and 
ought  to  have  been  kept  so.  The  other  was  the  instinctive 
desire  of  the  animal  nature  for  gratification,  and  for  which 
abundant  provision  had  been  made;  for  Gk>d  had  said,  **  Of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,"  reserving 
only  one  as  a  test  of  obedience.  The  fruit  of  this  forbidden 
tree,  we  are  told,  was  "pleasant  to  the  eye,"  and  it  also  ap- 
peared to  be  good  for  food.  Had  it  not  been  so  it  would 
have  afforded  no  test  of  obedience,  because  in  that  case  it 
could  not  have  excited  that  desire  to  eat  of  it  which  it  did 
excite.  Here  we  see  that  God  set  two  antagonist  forces  one 
against  the  other,  and  so  balanced  that  one  should  not 
necessarily  overcome  the  other.    We  know  the  result. 

''She  plucked,  she  ate: 
Earth  felt  the  wound;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  aUher  works,  gave  Bigna  of  woe 
That  aU  was  lost.*' 

No,  the  poet  is  wrong :  all  was  not  lost,  Ood  was  no 
more  foiled  and  baffled  in  his  holy  purpose  at  that  moment 
than  he  was  when  Judas  betrayed  his  Son  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men.  At  that  moment  commenced  the  development 
of  his  glorious  plan  of  salvation,  purposed  from  eternity, 
and  which,  in  his  adorable  wisdom,  he  has  drawn  forth  by 
means  of  an  unbroken  series  of  antagonisms.  He  suffers 
men  and  devils  to  oppose  him  at  every  step.  Sin  in  the 
heart  resists  his  gracious  overtures  of  mercy.  Sin,  in  every 
imaginable  form,  opposes  him  in  the  outer  world.  Jesus 
fought  these  outer  opposing  forces  even  unto  death;  and  oi 
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tliat  immaotilate  One,  that  Prince,  Warrior,  Captain,  it  ia 
said  that  even  he  was  made  perfect  through  suffering;  and 
to  every  one  of  his  followers  he  has  given  a  battle  to  fight, 
so  that  they,  like  himself,  shall  be  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  What  could  we  have  known  of  the  Son  of  Ck>d 
had  he  met  with  no  opposition?  It  was  that  opposition 
that  developed  to  us  the  glories  of  his  character  and  nature 
•^by  that  we  know  that  he  was  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  separate  from  sinners;"  and  in  the  same  manner  we 
learn  what  is  "the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
heighth"  of  his  love. 

By  a  similar  process  is  our  own  nature  developed.  By 
being  made  the  centre  of  a  strange  system  of  opposing 
forces,  within  us,  around  us,  and  above  us,  our  character  is 
drawn  out,  developed,  strengthened  and  established.  In 
Eden  the  flesh  gained  the  mastery  over  the  spirit,  and  ever 
since  that  primal  revolt  the  nature  of  man  has  been  one  of 
rebellion,  usurpation  and  anarchy,  which  is  necessarily,  as 
the  Catechism  expresses  it,  a  state  of  sin  and  misery.  Appe- 
tite jars  with  appetite,  the  mind  wars  with  the  body,  pro- 
pensity opposes  propensity,  so  that  the  awM  truth  that 
"there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked"  becomes  a  universally  felt 
and  acknowledged  &ct.  Yet  these  opposing  forces  in  the 
natural  man  have  their  use.  Even  we  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  arrangement;  for  they  tend  to  develop,  to  draw  out 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  compel  him  to  yearn,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  after  a  better  rest  than  either  the  wealth 
of  a  well-stored  mind,  or  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this 
world,  can  afford. 

In  this  perturbed  condition  the  Holy  Spirit  finds  him ; 
but  that  is  a  power  which  is  in  antagonism  with  his  whole 
nature ;  and  sloth  may  fight  with  avarice,  pride  with  mean- 
ness, and  self  with  society;  but  when  that  heavenly  agency 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  they  all  combine  in  opposi- 
tion, as  Herod  and  Pilate  combined  against  Jesus,  although 
at  variance  before. 

In  the  moral  universe  there  are  no  resistless  forces,  as  we 
generally  understand  that  word:  but  it  is  governed  by  in- 
fluences — ^influences  as  universally  antagonistic  as  are  the 
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forces  of  the  material  universe ;  and  they  bear  a  close  ana- 
logy to  those  beautiful  and  nicely  balanced  powers  or  forces 
which  keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  The  spirit  of  man 
is  naturally  at  enmity  with  God.  There  is  a  natural  an- 
tagonism ;  and  although  the  power  of  the  one  is  infinite 
and  that  of  the  other  is  as  nothing  in  the  comparison,  yet 
he  himself  speaks  of  striving  with  man.  It  is  an  awM 
thought  that  the  Almighty  so  regulates  the  strength  of  his 
own  spiritual  influence  that  man  can  and  does  strive  in 
opposition  to  him.  "O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem  1  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not  /"  By  this  marvellous  adjustment 
of  moral  forces  the  freedom  of  the  sinner  is  preserved ;  and 
yet,  in  opposition  to  all  the  antagonism  of  his  nature,  he  is 
saved,  and  willingly  saved.  Among  all  the  wonders  of  re- 
demption there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  this.  He 
is  drawn,  but  not  forced;  captured,  and  is  still  free;  over- 
come, but  not  contrary  to  his  own  will.  He  is  made 
willing. 

In  this  momentous  struggle  between  God's  Spirit  and  the 
carnal  heart  the  character  of  man  is  developed.  The  hidden, 
unimagined  evils  of  his  heart  are  made  manifest ;  just  as  the 
desperate  wickedness  of  the  generation  among  whom  Christ 
appeared,  was  drawn  forth  and  made  manifest  to  all  by  the 
mighty  power  of  his  teachings  and  example.  They  imagined 
that  they  would  have  joyfully  welcomed  prophets  such  as 
their  fathers  had  killed ;  and,  in  their  self-delusion,  they  had 
garnished  and  adorned  their  tombs,  while  hating,  opposing, 
persecuting,  and  ultimately  murdering  their  own  Messiah, 
the  great  Prophet,  of  whom  all  other  prophets  had  borne 
witness. 

How  much  would  we  have  known  of  the  characters  of 
John,  and  Peter,  and  Judas,  but  for  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ?  Or  how  much 
would  they  themselves  have  known?  Even  the  Master 
himself  made  known  his  purity,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  so 
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that  we  could  perceive  and  understand  them,  by  permitting 
all  manner  of  adverse  moral  forces  to  operate  against  him. 
TTifl  resistance  of  evil  developed  to  the  ken  of  angels  and 
men  the  glories  of  his  divinity,  his  immaculate  moral  cha- 
racter,  and  the  immeasurable  length    and  breadth,  and 
heighth  and  depth  of  his  goodness  and  mercy.    We  might 
have  reasoned  and  meditated  upon  these  things,  but  we 
never  could  have  had  any  right  conception  of  them,  had  we 
not  seen  them  bodied  forth  in  living  exemplification  in  his 
life ;  and,  but  for  the  opposition  he  met  with,  even  he  could 
not  have  shown  them  to  beings  constituted  as  we  are.    We 
know  that  this  is  the  way  that  Infinite  Wisdom  chose  to 
develop  to  man  the  moral  glories  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and 
from  this  we  may  with  great  confidence  infer  that  it  was 
the  better  way,  although  we  dare  not  say  that  it  was  the 
only  possible  way ;  for  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
attempt  to  fathom  the  resources  of  God's  administrative 
wisdom  and  power,  or  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

If  this  great  law  of  development  by  antagonism  operates 
in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
world,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  extends  to  the  lower. 
If  even  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect 
through  suffering,  and  that  suffering  was  the  result  of  the 
opposition  brought  to  bear  against  him  by  wicked  men  and 
more  wicked  devils,  surely  a  similar  ordeal  is  needful  to 
draw  out,  strengthen  and  perfect  the  graces  of  his  saints. 
An  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ  was  tempted  in  all  points  as 
we  are.  If  it  was  essential  to  the  development  and  the  per- 
fecting of  his  character  as  our  Saviour,  our  Leader,  our 
Exemplar,  how  can  we  expect,  or  hope,  or  desire  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  same  course  of  discipline  that  brought  forth 
such  glorious  results  in  the  person  of  our  Lord?  "My 
brethren,"  says  James,  "  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations ;  knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of  your 
fiuth  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
This  is  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  assertion  of  the  great 
principle  we  are  discussing ;  but  how  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  Apostles  iiy  unctipn  are  the  views  and  desires  of  nearly 
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all  Christians  I    And  yet  to  desire  exemption  from  opposi- 
tion and  antagonism  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  but  rather  other- 
wise.   ''Lead  us  not  into  temptation"  is  a  petition  taught 
ns  by  the  Lord  himself;  and  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures 
we  are  enjoined  to  avoid  every  influence  calculated  to  draw 
us  aside  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.    Still,  although  this  is 
true,  we  know  that  it  is  God's  pleasure  to  suffer  us  to  fall 
into  temptations  and  trials.    "  Simon,  Simon,"  said  Jesus, 
"  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat."    But  why,  we  might  ask,  should  the  diabolical  de- 
sire be  gratified  7    Precisely  the  same  reason  could  be  as- 
signed in  that  case  as  in  the  trial  of  the  genuineness  of  Job's 
piety.    Not,  certainly,  for  the  gratification  of  the  malice  of 
the  great  enemy,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  both 
the  men,  and  the  profit  of  God's  people  in  all  ages.    They 
both  needed  their  respective  trials,  and  the  church  needed 
the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  their  fall  and  rise  again 
furnished.    The  Divine  goodness  and  faithfulness  were  glori- 
ously illustrated  in  both  cases,  and  both  those  persons  are 
brighter  saints  to-day  in  heaven  for  the  terrible  test  which  the 
fidth  of  each  of  them  underwent.    These  are  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  the  development  of  character  and  the  growth  of 
grace  through  the  influence  of  antagonism.    Peter  wept  bit- 
terly ;  yet  from  the  day  that  he  was  called  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  until  the  day  when  his  martyred  spirit  ascended  to 
glory,  no  one  thing  probably  did  him  so  much  good  as  that 
Satanic  sifting ;  and  that,  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  reason  why 
it  was  permitted.    The  natural  man — ^and  Peter,  up  to  that 
time,  had  no  small  amount  of  that  in  him — was  completely 
subdued ;  and  as  that  was  subdued,  grace  triumphed ;  and 
henceforward  Peter  was  weak  in  himself,  but  strong  and  of 
good  courage  in  the  Lord.    His  natural  intrepidity  was  not 
taken  away,  but  sanctified. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  that  enmity 
becomes  an  intensely  active  principle  under  the  strivings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  fights  until  it  is  overcome.  Then 
the  soul  yields  itself  a  willing  captive;  and  it  does  so, 
not  because  its  own  proper  power  is  overcome  or  taken 
away,  but  only  because  the  enmity  is  slain.    "  Thy  people 
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shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  Sometimes, 
however,  the  conflict  results  in  the  sad  triumph  of  the  sin- 
ner over  gracious  influences,  and  the  awful  sentence  is 
uttered — "Joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone!"  Then, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  strong  man  armed  keepeth 
his  goods  in  peace. 

But  as  we  descend  into  the  common  walks  of  human  life, 
with  its  endless  variety  of  avocations,  we  find  the  same  law 
everywhere  in  operation ;  and,  if  rightly  viewed,  we  see  in 
it  the  same  evidences  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Immediately 
after  the  fall,  God  said  to  Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  (painful  toil)  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns,  also,  and  thistles  shall 
it  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Oh, 
what  a  conflict  was  then  inaugurated  between  man  and  the 
rugged,  stubborn,  bramble-bearing  earth  I — ^a  conflict  which 
began  with  Adam,  and  which  must  continue  until  the  re- 
surrection call  shall  awake  the  dead  and  change  the  living. 
From  that  struggle  for  bread  spring  alike  nearly  all  the 
beneficent  and  destructive  activities  of  man.  It  draws 
forth  and  makes  strong  both  the  good  and  the  evil  powers 
of  his  nature.  But  for  it  he  would  sink  down  into  a  con- 
dition more  sluggish  and  inert  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal. From  this  necessity  to  toil  for  subsistence,  comes  all 
the  civilization  that  has  yet  been  attained,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  it  may  be  traced  all  the  injustice,  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion that  have  cursed  the  earth.  ^*  Eat  bread  "  is,  in  this 
place,  a  concrete  put  for  an  abstract  phrase,  and  compre- 
hends food,  raiment,  shelter,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  close  and  careful  consideration  of  this  conflict  of 
man  with  the  earth.  Air  to  breathe,  which  is  the  most 
essential  element  in  the  support  of  life,  Qt)d  supplies  without 
any  labor  on  the  creature's  part.  Water  is  next,  and  that 
is  supplied  almost  as  freely.  Then  come  food,  raiment, 
shelter  from  the  elements,  fuel,  and  other  things  which  are 
deemed  necessaries.    See  how  the  scale  descends  from  air 
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to  fire.  As  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization  the  nnm- 
ber  of  things  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  his  comfort 
and  well-being  increases;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  pre- 
sent discussion  to  trace  them,  particularly,  any  further. 
It  pleased  God  to  supply  the  two  most  important  elements 
of  life — air  and  water — himself;  but  the  supply  of  the  third, 
to  wit,  food,  he  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  man's  own 
physical  toil.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread;"  and  however  some  individuals  may  contrive  to 
shirk  their  proper  share  of  toil,  yet  it  is  inexorably  true  of 
man  as  a  race,  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat."  Toil  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  life,  and  he  who  ac- 
cepts it  with  a  grateftil  and  cheerful  spirit,  as  a  wise  and 
benevolent  ordination,  is  the  happiest  man. 

But  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  powers  of  man  and  the 
ruggedness  and  stubbornness  of  the  earth,  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  have  a  beautiful  example  of  that  infinite  wisdom 
which  shines  as  brightly  in  the  affairs  of  earth  as  in  the 
sublime  harmonies  of  the  stars  of  heaven;  that  perfect 
balancing  of  forces  which  preserves  every  part  in  order  and 
subordination.  Were  the  earth  more  untractable  and  leas 
prolific,  man  could  not  live  without  oppressive  and  crush- 
ing toil ;  were  it  more  so,  he  would  not  have  enough  of 
labor  to  keep  him  above  indolence,  listlessness  and  enerva- 
tion. "Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,"  said  the 
Almighty  Judge  and  Friend  of  man ;  "  thorns,  also,  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
herb  of  the  field;"  and  then  with  these  thorns  and  thistles, 
these  brambles  and  briars,  he  ordained  a  perpetual  war, 
giving  man  sufficient  power,  with  a  reasonable  and  whole* 
some  degree  of  mental  and  physical  activity  and  industry, 
to  subdue  these  enemies,  with  their  ten  thousand  allies 
found  in  air,  water,  earth,  rock,  and  in  many  members  of 
the  animal  creation.  Subdue  the  earth,  was  the  first  com- 
mand given  to  man,  an  order  which,  in  its  very  terms,  pre- 
supposed effort,  labor,  conflict. 

In  all  this  world  of  warfare,  this  vast  aggregation  of  an- 
tagonisms, the  Creator  and  Bedeemer  of  man  enables  him 
to  become  a  victor  over  all  opposition.    In  conflict  with 
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natural  antagonists,  such  as  we  have  just  named,  he  gives 
natural  strength;  and  to  enable  him  to  oyercome  his 
spiritual  foes,  both  within  and  without,  he  imparts  sufficient 
spiritual  strength.  **  My  grace  is  sufficient^'*  is  his  everlasting 
promise ;  and  lean  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  me,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  echoing  rseponse  of  every 
believer. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  a  man  who  has  reached  a  ma- 
ture age  without  having  had  to  encounter  a  struggle  with 
any  antagonist  force,  either  natural  or  spiritual,  who  has  had 
no  desire  but  what  has  been  gratified  without  any  painful 
effort  on  his  part,  who  has  always  done  right  because  he 
had  no  motive  to  do  otherwise,  who  has  suffered  nothing 
from  pain,  or  sickness,  or  bereavements,  or  sympathetic 
grief— in  a  word,  one  whose  life  has  not  been  a  warfare, 
but  who  has  been  wafted  gently  and  peacefully  down  the 
stream  of  time,  doing  neither  good  nor  evil.  Such  a  man 
could  not  be  a  Christian,  because  he  has  neither  performed 
nor  suffered  the  conditions  essential  to  that  character.  He 
could  not  be  called  a  good  man,  for  his  moral  quali- 
ties have  not  been  tested.  He  is  a  mere  negative;  there  is 
nothing  positive  about  him.  His  character  has  not  been 
developed — ^he  has  no  character.  Prom  all  that  has  yet  tran- 
spired we  could  form  no  opinion  as  to  how  he  would  act 
in  the  great  battle  of  life.  He  might  put  forth  qualities  of 
moral  heroism  that  would  give  him  a  high  place  among  the 
great  and  good,  the  fsathM  and  true ;  or  he  might  be  swept 
to  perdition  by  the  first  blast  of  temptation  or  trial  that 
assailed  him.  How  foolish,  sinful,  and  rebellious,  there- 
fore, are  the  commonly  indulged  desires  for  ease,  and  quiet, 
and  exemption  from  trial  in  this  militant  state  of  exis- 
tence! 

The  same  principle  governs  our  national  life.  It  is  better 
that  it,  too,  should  be  fhll  of  antagonisms ;  and  if  there  be 
any  good  in  it  at  all,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  full  of  them. 
In  politics,  (we  use  the  word  in  its  higher  and  broader 
sense,)  as  in  our  individual  and  social,  our  natural  and 
spiritual  condition,  it  is  only  in  the  conflict  between  good 
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and  evil  that  good  can  be  eliminated  and  rendered  strong 
manifest,  active  and  triumphant.    We  most  have  both  good 
And  evi3  mixed  up  in  our  political  ajstem  for  the  more  per- 
fect development  of  the  good.     But  we  cannot^  without 
guilt,  adopt  evil  fW)m  deliberate  choice ;  for  we  are  bonnd 
to  ^exclude  it  as  far  as  we  are  able.    Still  it  will  get  in  in 
spite  of  all  that  we  can  do.    Social  institutions  among  sin- 
ful men  will  necessanlj  partake  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  society ;  and  evils  of  enormous 
magnitude  will  arise  and  call  forth  the  most  energetic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  good  to  keep  them  from  getting  the 
mastery.    This  gives  exercise  to  those  better  energies  that 
would  otherwise  become  inert.    This  keeps  the  waters  pure 
through  agitation,  and  calls  out  real  and  positive  goocbeas 
in  the  human  character  in  its  social  relations.    Doubtless  it 
was  to  this  end  that  God  permitted  slavery  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  our  great  national  fabric,  just  as  he  put  thorns  and 
thistles  into  the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  then  said,  '*  Subdue 
IT."    He  made  the  American  people  free  and  strong,  as  he 
made  Adam,  and  having  breathed  into  their  nostrils  the 
breath  of  national  life,  he  put  them  into  a  garden,  as  he  did 
Adam,  ''  to  dress  it  and  keep  it."    To  each  he  gave  an  al- 
lotted task.    There  was  a  lying  serpent  in  Adam's  garden, 
as  there  is  any  number  of  them  in  ours*,  but  he  gave  to 
Adam  dominion  over  the  serpent ;  and  his  great  sin  was 
committed  in  consequence  of  his  allowing  the  serpent  to 
get  dominion  over  him.    Now,  the  greatest  serpent  in  our 
garden  is  Slavery.    It  draws  its  sustenance  from  avarice, 
pride,  lust  of  power  and  dominion,  and  from  aversion  to 
wholesome,  heaven-imposed  labor.    As  a  nation  we  first 
thought  of  killing  it,  and  did  give  it  a  few  blows.    After- 
wards its  presence  in  the  garden  was  tolerated,  because  it 
had  been  in  so  long,  and  had  so  entwined  itself  around  many 
things,  even  the  church,  that  to  destroy  it  would,  it  T»as 
feared,  destroy  them.    This  toleration  soon  grew  into  favor ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  o(  the 
nation  claimed  for  the  serpent  the  right  to  live,  and  grow, 
and  thrive  upon  the  good  things  of  the  garden  to  any  ex- 
tent.   By  and  by,  however,  it  manifested  a  disposition  to 
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take  full  and  exdufitve  posseeeioik;  bi^  as  iSm  could  not  be 
allowed,  the  people  reBolved  to  restriet  its  sway  aad  feeding 
ground  to  oertaia  limite ;  b«t  this  so  earaged  i/b  tbat  it  be- 
came furious,  b^gan  to  lay  waste  the  entire  gaiden,  siod  at- 
tempted to  ti^e  possession  of  the  central  temple.  The^  a 
fie**ce  conflict  begai^  which  is  yet  going  on,  and  the  end  of 
whi<di  God  alone  can  forsee.  Ouir  pirincipaJl  men  seem  to  be 
mnwilling  to  strike  it — all  they  aim  at  is  to  keep  it  within 
ils  assigned  limits,  aod,  if  possible^  present  any  further  dea* 
.traction.  The  spirit  of  liberty  fights  with  maaaeled  hands, 
and  with  a  ewosd  encs^ed  in  volumiAous  fidlds^f  red  tape^ 
But  we  pursue  the  ftg«re  me  further. 

This  war  is  but  an  exemplification,  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
of  the  antagonism  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which 
enters  into  every  department  of  human  life  and  experience, 
from  the  secret  communings  of  the  inmost  soul  to  the  outer 
circle  of  human  society ;  and  as  we  have  shown  that  this 
universal  warfare  is  essential  to  the  growth,  development 
and  perfection  of  bodily,  mental  and  spiritual  life  and  vigor 
in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  the  nation.  Our  nation  needed 
this  sore  conflict,  and  it  required  an  evil  as  vast  as  our 
system  of  slavery,  and  a  pride  as  lofty  as  such  a  system 
could  engender,  to  bring  it  about. 

The  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  **  First  pure, 
then  peaceable ;"  and  it  is  equally  true  of  the  race  of  man, 
that  none  are  counted  pure  except  those  who  have  been 
made  pure.  The  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  had  a 
mighty  conflict,  and  was,  as  such,  made  perfect  through 
suffering ;  and  of  the  great  company  of  his  redeemed  and 
glorified  ones  it  is  said:  "These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Seven  times, 
in  his  messages  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  does  Jesus  promise 
great  and  glorious  rewards  "to  him  that  ovebcometh." 
Every  message  closes  with  the  same  militant  phrase — "  To 
him  that  overcometh." 

Sad,  sad  would  be  our  condition  were  this  universal  war- 
fiEire  to  cease.    Let  our  desire  be  to  fight  on,  fight  ever, 
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until  God  himself  shall  "Speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished ;  that  heir 
iniqoity  is  pardoned."    In  heaven  there  is  no  war,  no  an- 
tagonism,  because  there  is  no  sin.    But  it  is  not  bo  on 
earth.    Even  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  solemnly    de- 
clared that  he  did  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth.      As 
Jehu  said  to  Joram,  ''What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  f 
so  may  it  be  said  to  this  world.    But,  blessed  be  GK>d,  tbere 
is  a  peace  even  in  this  world,  but  yet  above  it — peace  in 
belieying,  peace  with Ood.    ''Peace/'  says  Jesus,  "Heave 
with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world 
giyeth  give  I  unto  you.    Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid,"    But  this  is  a  peace  which  the 
Christian  can  retain  and  ei\joy  in  fall  measure,  while  in- 
Yolyed  in  the  fiercest  outward  conflicts. 
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Abtiolb  vn.— Luthkb  and  His  Times. 

In  the  history  of  Ohristianity  there  have  been  two  grand 
events — ^its  introduction  and  its  reformation. 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  there  was,  not  only  a 
perfect  and  wonderful  falflllment  of  prophecy,-  but  a  con- 
currence of  events  providentially  indicating  the  ''fullness 
of  time." 

The  Befbrmation,  if  not  so  fully  a  subject  of  prophecy, 
was  not  less  clearly  marked  by  Providence  as  an  event  fixed 
in  the  divine  mind,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  the 
world  was  prepared  by  divine  power.  In  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  there  were  the  clearest  indications  of  provi- 
dential preparation. 

One  of  these  indications  in  respect  to  the  Beformation, 
and  a  remarkable  one,  was  in  the  civil  state  of  the  world  at 
the  time.  There  had  been  a  time,  a  long,  dark  and  bloody 
time,  when  papal  authority  could  use  at  pleasure  the  civil 
powers  of  the  earth  for  the  i^>eedy  suppression  of  any  move- 
ment towards  reform.  But  the  civil  state  of  the  world  had 
now  for  many  years  been  undergoing  a  gradual  but  radical 
change.  The  spell  of  feudalism  had  been  completely  broken 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  a  spirit  of  freedom  had 
been  invoked  that  was  becoming  more  and  more  impatient, 
as  much  of  ecclesiastical  as  of  civil  despotism. 

Civil  government,  it  is  true,  on  the  subversion  of  feudal- 
ism in  Western  Europe,  fell  into  fewer  hands ;  but  it  was 
more  enlightened,  more  powerful,  and  more  independent  of 
the  ecclesiastical.  And  antagonistic  as  the  events  may  ap- 
pear, just  with  this  concentration  of  power  in  civil  rulers, 
did  the  tide  of  pc^ular  liberty  begin  to  swell  and  surge  to 
the  shaking  of  all  Europe. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Beformation  the  civil  power  of  Europe 
was  chiefly  divided  among  four  great  mlers.  Mightier  men 
than  any  of  them  may  have  reigned  before  and  since  that 
time ;  but  four  mightier  rulers  never  sat  upon  the  thrones 
of  Europe  at  the  same  time;  Francis  I.  on  the  throne  o£ 
France ;  Henry  Vill,  on  the  throne  of  England ;  Charles 
Y.  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany;  and  Leo  X.  on  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  throne  at  Bome. 

In  a  superficial  view  this  distribution  of  civil  power 
might  seem  unfavorable  to  the  Beformation ;  but  to  closer 
observation  the  opposite  of  this  will  appear.  The  effect  was 
to  bind  thcBe  despots  in  each  othet^s  ^ains,  and  make  them 
comparatively  powerless  for  evU.  Their  relations  to  eacli 
other  were  so  precarious,  their  jealousies  so  rife,  and  their 
conflicts  so  bitter  and  often  protracted;  mid  the  attachment 
and  support  of  their  snhjeoiB  feU  to  be  so  needful,  that  ihej 
were  compelled  to  show  some  respect  for  p<^ular  wishefly 
and  often  yield  much  to  popular  demands.  But  {or  thk  the 
Beformation,  in  its  incipient  stages,  must  bave  had  to  pass 
through  a  much  more  trying  ordeal  than  it  did. 

If  we  confine  our  attrition  to  isherma&y,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  arrangement  of  civil  affiiirs  w«8  singularly  &vor* 
able  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Beformation.  The  Gto- 
man  Empire  was  a  confederation  <^  States  over  which  the 
Emperor  was  vested  with  a  limited  and  w^-defined  power. 
Ibe  laws  of  the  empire  w&ce  enacted  by  a  Diet,  composed 
of  the  princes  or  representativies  of  tibie  different  States. 
From  seven  of  the  most  povrerfol  of  these  princes,  the  Em- 
peror received  his  crown,  by  which  he  became  vested  with 
a;iithority  to  execute  tiie  deorees  of  the  Diet»  and  ex^cise  a 
general  supervision  over  ihe  States— a  form  of  govemmeirt 
answering  in  some  respects  to  our  own.  The  limited  power 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  measure  g£  independ^iice  of  the 
several  States,  made  it  practicable  to  tolerate  and  ev^i 
&vor  in  one  part  of  the  empire  what  was  forbidden  in  an- 
other.  By  this  advantage  the  Beformation  escaped  much 
of  the  violenoe  that  was  purposed  against  it.  If  Germany 
had  been  a  monarchy  such  as  France  ox  even  England  wa^, 
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and  Charles  Y.  had  had  power  over  the  different  States  of 
his  empire,  such  as  either  Francis  I.  or  Henry  Vlli.  had 
over  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  mach 
less  favorable  it  would  have  been  for  a  reforming  move- 
ment. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  general  arrangement  of 
Germanic  power  was  the  favorable  influence  of  that 
prince  in  whose  State  the  Beformation  commenced.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederic,  sumamed  the  Wise,  was  by 
fiEir  the  most  influential  of  all  the  princes  of  Germany. 
Charles  Y.  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  imperial  crown,  and 
could  not  afford  to  lose  his  £Etvor.  So  that  Frederick,  in 
&ci,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  Germany;  as  good  and  noble 
as  he  was  powerful.  Under  his  auspices  did  God  place  the 
man  chosen  to  wake  up  the  mind  of  Europe,  and  restore 
a  pure  Qiristianity  to  the  worild. 

The  state  of  learning  and  of  usefol  arts  at  the  approach 
of  the  Beformation  is,  also,  a  very  noticeable  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  times,  especially  as  a  part  of  the  provi- 
dential preparation.  Intellectually,  as  well  as  spiritually,  a 
night  of  a  thousand  years  had  rested  on  the  earth.  The 
flood  of  barbarism  that  had  swept  in  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  spread  with  more  or  less  fury  over  all 
Eun^e.  In  this  wide  expanse  of  desolation,  the  light  of 
science  appeared  in  but  occasional  glimmerings,  and  these 
so  dun  as  to  be  scarcely  observable.  What  little  learning 
existed  for  a  time  was  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  very  few 
of  them. 

The  first  movings  of  these  dark  waters  were  some  ages 
before  the  Beformation.  In  fact,  the  Crusades,  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  awoke  the  spirit  of  liberty,  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  A  revival  of 
learning  gradually  followed.  Schools  and  colleges  were 
multiplied.  And  brfore  the  time  of  the  Beformation  vari- 
ous sciences  and  systems  of  philosophy  had  begun  to 
flourish  in  the  West,  and  various  important  discoveries  had 
been  made,  among  them  the  mariner's  compass,  and  with  it 
our  own  continent,  the  after  home  of  Protestantism ;  also 
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the  arts  of  printing  and  paper-making,  which  {umished  tlie 
facilities  for  the  rapid  and  wide  spread  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  writings  of  importance  in  defending 
and  propagating  the  Beformed  religion. 

And  while  all  this  work  of  preparation  had  been  going 
on  outside  of  the  church,  there  were  within  it  many  evi- 
dences of  a  growing  impatience  with  the  abominations  that 
prevailed.  Mosheim  informs  us,  that  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury "there  was  an  increasing  number  of  pious  and  good 
men  who  deplored  the  imperfections  and  defects  of  the 
public  religion,  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  who  op- 
posed the  lordly  domination,  both  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  and 
the  Bishops,  and  who  attempted  sometimes  secretly,  and 
sometimes  openly,  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church." 
As  we  approach  the  16th  century,  and  the  necessity  becomes 
more  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  good  men,  the  attempts  at 
reformation  become  more  bold. 

Wickliffe,  "the  morning  star  of  the  Beformation,"  now 
appeared;  shed  a  light,  reflected  fresh  from  the  word  of 
God,  which  illumined  many  minds  in  all  classes  of  the 
population  of  England,  the  effects  of  which  it  required  all 
the  ingenuity  and  all  the  power  of  Bome  even  temporarily 
to  suppress.  Suppressed  in  England,  it  passed  into  Bo- 
hemia. Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  catching  the  fire  of 
the  English  reformer,  added  to  its  brightness,  and  spread  it 
in  flames  upon  the  darkness  that  surrounded  thpm.  Against 
them,  with  still  more  violence,  does  Papal  power  interpose. 
It  was  sought  to  obscure  their  light  with  flames  that  con- 
sumed their  flesh ;  but  the  stakes  of  their  glorious  martyr- 
dom became  as  centres  of  radiation  from  which  the  light 
and  the  power  of  truth  went  out  over  all  Gtermany.  But  so 
impervious  to  it  had  become  the  minds  of  the  masses,  so 
stolid  and  stupefied  from  the  long  reign  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  that  the  effect  at  first  was  little  more  than  to 
excite  a  general  dissatisfiEu^tion  with  the  prevailing  religion^ 
and  a  general  and  earnest  desire  for  sometiiing  better.  In 
Germany  thus  excited  and  tiiirsting  for  the  truth,  the  Be- 
formation of  the  16th  century  commenced. 
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There  is  one  other  important  fact  which  shoiild  not  pass 
unnoticed  here.  When  Gk)d  has  a  great  work  to  be  per- 
formed, he  not  only  prepares  the  subject  of  it,  and  wisely 
arranges  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  but 
just  as  wisely  chooses  and  prepares  the  instruments  of  it. 
This  appears  in  all  the  great  developments  of  the  world's 
history.  It  has  been  said  that  "  great  occasions  make  great 
men,"  and  that  "  great  men  ordinarily  appear  in  constella- 
tions." This  is  doubtless  true;  but  under  it. lies  a  deeper 
truth.  Men  are  providentially  raised  up  for  great  occa- 
sions; not  made  by  the  occasions,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase ;  but  constituted  and  endowed  by  God  for 
the  occasions,  and  the  development  of  their  powers  made  to 
advance  with  the  necessities  of  the  work  to  which  they  are 
called. 

Of  no  event  is  this  more  true  than  the  Beformation. 
There  were  giants  in  those  days;  each  one  endowed  with 
the  peculiar  power  needed  for  the  part  he  was  called  to  act. 
Foremost  of  them  all,  first  and  mightiest  in  the  most  peril- 
ous part  of  the  work,  was  Martin  Luther.  His  history  is 
substantially  the  history  of  the  Reformation;  he  was  its 
ruling  genius,  and  his  life  and  character  furnish  the  key  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  great  revolution. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  Nov.  10th,  148S,  at  Eisleberi, 
Saxony.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  extreme  poverty, 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  parental  instruction  and  discipline 
of  a  better  order  than  was  common  in  the  times.  His  edu- 
cation was  commenced  in  a  high  school  of  Eisenach,  and 
finished  at  the  University  of  Erfurt.  He  took  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1505. 

Shortly  before  this  time  is  to  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  his  spiritual  anxieties.  He  had  studied  with  the 
view  of  entering  the  legal  profession ;  but  God  had  a  spe- 
cial work  for  him,  and  at  this  point  his  mind  is  directed  in 
a  course  of  experience  adapted  at  once  to  lead  him  to  and 
prepare  him  for  it. 

He  had  always  been  of  a  pious  disposition,  according  to 
th§  notions  of  piety  then  prevalent.  Li  his  early  youth  he 
had  been  accustomed,  when  seeking  bread  of  public  charity. 
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to  sing  the  songs  and  repeat  the  prayers  of  tiie  church  be- 
f<»re  the  houses  of  his  native  village.  And  during  his  Uai- 
yersity  oourse  at  Erfurth,  with  all  the  natural  vivacity  and 
earnest  devotion  to  study  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
he  had  those  serious  thoughts  which  indicate  tiie  fear  of 
God  in  the  heart.  Throt^hout  his  cdlege  life  he  always 
commenced  lSad  day  with  prayer,  considering,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  it,  that  ''to  pray  well  was  the  bettor 
half  of  study." 

The  experi^ioe  of  a  deeper  sensibility  and  of  a  higher 
(»rder  of  religious  tlK>ught  had  been  commenced,  a  short 
time  b^ore  he  had  finished  his  studies,  by  the  discovery  ci 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  Univ^nsity  library.  He  was  sor- 
prised  and  delighted  with  it — ^read  it  with  avidity — and, 
time  after  time,  returned  to  the  charmed  spot  to  read,  over 
and  ovar  again,  its  precious  truths.  Here  is  the  embryo  of 
Ae  Beforma^Mn.  This  blessed  word,  so  long  withhdd  from 
man,  now  discovered  and  beginning  to  take  possession  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Luther,  is  making  that  lodgm^it 
from  which  it  wasaftwwards  to  go  forth,  a  resistless  poww, 
to  deliver  religion  from  1^  darkness  and  deformity  and  dead- 
ness  in  which  it  was  now  lying,  and  had  lain  for  centuries. 

After  the  mind  <rf  Luthar  had  thus  bew  directed  to  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  to  some  extent  made  acquainted  with  its 
precious  truths,  he  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  providences, 
which  increase  his  anxieties,  and  make  upon  his  mind,  more 
and  more  deeply,  the  impress  of  those  truths.  Such  was  a 
severe  sickness  suffered  a  short  time  after  he  had  completed 
bis  collegiate  course.  Not  long  aftier  this  his  life  was 
placed  in  imminent  danger  from  the  accidental  severing  of 
an  artery  by  a  sword,  which,  according  to  a  custom  of  the 
age,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying.  At  a  later  period  he 
was  much  affected  by  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an 
intimate  friend.  By  all  these  events  his  distress  of  mind 
had  been  increased  until,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  "en- 
compassed with  the  anguish  and  terror  of  death  " 

His  great  anxiety  now,  from  which  he  had  no  relief  day 
or  night,  was  to  And  peace  with  God,  that  he  might  be  pre- 
pared for  death  come  when  and  in  what  form  it  might.    In 
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accordance  with  common  experience;  it  might  be  thought 
that  Ood  wonid  now  bring  him  directly  to  himself  in  Christ. 
If  it  had  been  for  hims^  alone  that  Lather  was  undergoing 
this  experience,  sach  might  hare  been  tise  immediate  issue 
of  his  angnish.  But  Ood  was  now  schooling  him  for  a 
work  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  benefactor  to  others.  And 
one  lesson  which  it  was  of  essential  importa&ce  he  should 
learn,  the  truth  of  which  should  be  written  as  with  an  iron 
pen  upon  his  heart,  was  the  vanity  and  uselessness,  the  ut- 
ter inefficacy  of  the  most  approved  obsenrances  of  the 
church,  of  all  deeds  of  austerity  and  self-denial,  to  ap- 
pease a  guilty  ecMfflcieiice,  or  give  rest  to  the  soul  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  sin. 

He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  holiness  was  best  at* 
tained,  and  peace  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  in  the  monaslie 
life;  and,  in  his'distress,  he  flees  to  a  convent  of  the  hermits 
of  St.  Augustine.  There  he  now  praotioes,  finr  a  time,  all 
the  rigors  of  ascetic  life,  and  cheerfdlly  submits  to  the  most 
menial  service  of  the  convent — willing  to  bear  any  mortifi- 
cation, or  make  any  sacrifice,  that  he  might  be  made  a 
saint.  Writing  on  this  subject  afterwards,  he  says,  ''  If  ever 
monk  could  obtain  peace  by  his  monkish  works,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  entitled  to  it.  Of  this  all  the  Friars 
who  have  known  me  can  testify.  K  it  had  continued  much 
longer  with  me  I  should  have  carried  my  mortificaticMtt 
even  unto  death." 

Yet  he  found  no  peace.  His  soul  was  only  preserved  from 
despair  by  the  occasional  (^portunities  he  had  of  studyii^ 
divine  truth  in  a  copy  of  the  Bible  fastened  to  its  place  in 
the  convent  by  a  chain.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  Staupitz,  the  vicar  general  of  the 
order,  at  this  time  on  a  tour  of  inspection  with  the  view  of 
reforming  the  Augustine  monasteries.  Qliis  man,  one  of  the 
few  godly  men  who  appear  in  the  church  at  the  time,  idio 
deplored  and  was  now  endeavoring  to  o(»rrect  the  morals  of 
the  monks,  was  much  affected  by  the  case  of  Luther,  fie 
entered  at  once  into  his  feelings,  and,  knowing  his  wants, 
directed  him  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  and  explained  in  the  writings  of  Augustine.    There 
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Luther  learned  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fitith.  He 
does  not  appear,  at  first,  to  have  comprehended  this  doctrine 
in  all  its  depth  and  breadth  and  bearings.  But  he  saw  it 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  receiyed  it  into  an 
honest  heart,  uid,  under  the  continued  instructions  of 
Staupitz,  gradually  obtained  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

Shortly  after  this— on  the  2d  of  May,  1507 — Luther  was 
ordained  a  priest  The  following  year  Staupitz,  who  had 
now  become  warmly  attached  to  Mm,  commended  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wise, 
on  whose  invitation  Luther  became  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittemburg.  He  was  first  called  to  the  chair  of 
Dialectics;  but  by  his  love  of  the  word  of  God  his  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  the  Oreek  and  Hebrew,  not  yet  studied 
by  him,  but  which  he  now  soon  mastered,  when  he  com- 
menced lecturing  on  Biblical  theology.  Such  were  now 
his  acquirements  and  ability  that  he  soon  became  the  great 
attraction  of  the  University.  Students  flocked  to  hear  him. 
And  such  was  his  eminence  in  the  pidpit  that  the  Council 
of  Wittemburg  invited  him  to  become  preacher  of  the  ci^. 

It  might  be  thought  that  his  qualifications  for  the  work 
before  him  were  now  complete.  But  there  was  still  another 
lesson  to  be  learned,  the  truth  of  which  was  to  be  impressed 
upon  his  mind  by  the  closest  personal  observation — thai  of 
the  entire  corruption  of  the  church.  It  has  been  observed  that 
he  did  not  at  first  fully  comprehend  the  bearings  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  fidth.  He  saw  not  yet  how  com- 
pletely it  subverted  the  whole  papal  system.  Light  on  this 
subject  came  to  him  gradually.  Nor  does  he  appear,  down 
to  the  time  at  which  we  now  view  him,  to  hitve  had  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  general  impiety  and  profligacy 
of  those  who  presided  over  and  administered  the  papal  reli- 
gion. He  had  still  a  profound  veneration  for  the  church. 
He  thought  of  Bome  as  the  seat  of  all  that  was  v  sacred  and 
beautiful  in  religion.  He  thought  of  it  as  the  source  from 
which  the  pure  waters  of  life  were  continually  flowing  out 
upon  the  world ;  and  that  all  the  impurities  he  beheld  had 
been  incidentally  contracted  in  the  different  stages  of  their 
distant  flow.    It  was  necessary  to  the  earnest  prosecution 
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of  the^  work  before  him  that  he  should  be  undeceived  of 
this ;  that  he  should  be  brought  to  see  how  fidse  were  all 
these  beautiftd  associations,  so  long  and  still  so  fondly 
cherished.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ordered  in  providence 
that  he  should  go  on  an  embassy  to  Borne.  This  was  in 
1512.  That  visit  formed  and  settled  his  convictions  as  a 
reformer.  He  saw  that  the  nearer  the  centre,  the  greater 
was  the  corruption  of  the  system.  He  saw  in  Bome,  in  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  and  every  order  of  the  hierarchy  under 
him,  but  an  impiety  and  profligacy  from  which  he  turned 
away  in  indignation  and  disgust.  At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  more  clear  and  animating  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  as  if  by  an  almost  miraculous  com- 
munication of  light  from  on  high,  when,  in  the  lingering 
spirit  of  superstition,  he  was  creeping  up  ''  Pilate's  stair- 
case on  his  knees."  The  faith  of  free  and  Ml  pardon,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  now  entered  his 
soul  with  such  power  and  so  completely  possessed  it,  as  to 
become  the  inspiring  principle  of  his  whole  after  life;  that 
by  which  he  maintained  his  own  peace  with  Gk)d  in  all  the 
trying  circumstances  through  which  he  passed,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  which  he  shook  to  their  foundations  the  pil- 
lars of  papal  superstition. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Borne  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Wittemburg.  In 
the  form  of  oath  administered  to  every  occupant  of  this 
chair,  were  these  words : — "  To  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  all  thy  might."  To  many  who  had  taken  this  oath 
before,  there  may  have  appeared  nothing  in  its  form  to  bind 
them  to  teach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  fully  and  fiEiithfrdly, 
irrespective  of  human  authority.  To  Luther,  with  the  con- 
victions that  had  now  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  and  the 
tenderness  of  conscience  that  had  been  created  within  him,  it 
was  an  awftdly  solemn  engagement;  As  taken  by  him,  it 
was  an  oath  by  which  he  was  lowid  to  be  a  reformer.  He 
feU  it  to  be  so ;  and  honestly  and  at  once  b^an  a  discharge 
of  the  duty  which  he  understood  it  to  impose.  He  fSedih- 
AUly  presented  and  fearlessly  maintained  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  so  fiEnr  as  yet  known  to  him;  and  this,  not  merely 
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ac^aioBt  the  philosophies  of  the  schools,  which  he  over- 
whelmed  with  saroaam,  but  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
church.  His  colleagues,  Lupinus  and  Garlstadt,  were  soon 
brought  over  to  his  views ;  his  commanding  genius  and  force 
(^character  were  acknowledged  by  all  around  him ;  all  Ml 
that  a  great  man  had  appeared  among  them,  raised  up  for 
a  great  work. 

Thus  did  &od  lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  in  the  way  of 
preparation,  directing  him  with  a  hand  visible  at  every  im- 
portant juncture,  until  he  is  brought  to  the  knowledge, 
fifcith  and  love  of  the  truth,  and  the  highest  order  of  qualifi- 
cations for  proclaiming  and  defending  it ;  then  hedging  him 
in  by  circumstances,  binds  him  by  an  enlightened  oonscienee 
and  a  solemn  oath  to  do  the  work  of  a  reformer. 

It  is  not  pretended,  in  what  has  thus  been  presented,  to 
have  given  all  the  interesting  details  of  Luther's  early  life. 
Only  those  points  of  it  most  striking,  because  most  marked 
by  the  hand  of  Ckxl,  and  which  best  serve  to  reveal  the 
inner  life  of  the  reformer,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Refor- 
mation, have  been  given.  In  the  same  manner  we  must  be 
content  to  view  his  public  life  and  acts ;  fixing  attention  on 
some  of  the  more  interesting  points  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation,  so  £&r  as 
they  were  evolved  by  him. 

What  may  be  considered  aa  the  first  public  assault  of 
Luther  upon  papal  imposture,  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sale 
of  indulgences  to  complete  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome. 
The  scheme  of  indulgeiK^es  had  been  an  invention  of  the 
dark  ages,  first  employed  by  Urban  IL  to  stimulate  thoaer 
who  engaged  in  the  Crusades ;  afterwards^  it  was  employed 
to  procure  money  for  any  project  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and 
had  grown  into  a  system  in  which  sins  of  every  name  were 
classified  in  connection  with  a  tariff  of  the  prices  at  whioh 
they  would  be  remitted,  and  was  so  administered  by  emis- 
saries of  the  Pope  in  all  parts  of  the  church.  In  the  con* 
oeption  of  such  a  rite  and  the  ordinary  language  in  whi(^ 
it  was  dispensed,  ^xe  was  a  boldness  of  irreverence  and 
blasphemy  at  which  the  mind  of  Luther,  by  this  time,  could 
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not  otherwise  than  be  shocked.  But  surpaasiDg  all  ordinary 
boldness  of  this  kind,  was  the  language  of  those  who  now 
i^ppeared  for  their  sale  in  Oermany.  And  most  bold  and 
blasphemoos  (^  them  all,  was  the  Dominican  Friar  and 
Apostolic  Commissioner  and  Inquisitor^  John  Tetzel,  who 
dispensed  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Wittemburg.  Of  great 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  this  man  was  a  notorious  profligate ; 
he  pressed  the  sale  of  indulgences  upon  the  superstitious 
midtitude  that  from  day  to  day  gathered  a/round  him,  in 
terms  of  the  most  reckless  impiety.  In  self-glorification  he 
would  say,  "  I  would  not  exchange  my  privilege  for  those 
of  St.  Peter  in  heaven;  for  I  have  saved  more  souls  with 
my  indulgences,  than  he  with  his  sermons.'^  And  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  indulgences  he  would  say — there  toas  no  sin 
ihey  could  not  remit — they  saved  the  living  and  they  saved  the 
dead — the  very  moment  the  money  was  received  into  his  chest 
the  soul  for  which  it  was  given  would  escape  from  purgatory 
and  fly  to  heaven. 

Luther  beheld  how  the  ignorant  and  confiding  multitude 
were  swayed  by  such  language ;  how  grossly  they  were  de- 
eeived,  and  how  outrageously  they  were  d^auded;  and 
his  heart  swelled  with  mingled  pity  and  indignation.  He 
first  preached  and  publicly  remonstrated  against  the  abomi- 
nation ;  then  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  particularly  of  the  Bishop  in  whose  diocese  it 
was  practised ;  but  it  was  unabated ;  and  no  longer  able  to 
suppress  his  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  it,  he  goes  boldly 
forth,  and  nails  to  the  doors  of  the  church  his  immortal 
theses. 

The  propositions  to  which  he  thus  committed  himself 
were  in  all  ninety-five;  promin^itly  brought  to  view  in 
them  were  the  inefficacy  of  papal  absolution^  except  in  cases 
of  mere  ecclesiastical  offence,  and  that  the  divine  favor  could 
only  be  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ  and  repentance  of 
sin.  And  altogether,  they  incideatally,  but  umnistakablyi 
tvaoed  the  whole  system  of  indulgences  to  papal  superati- 
tion  and  imposture.  It  is  probable  thai  the  nature  and 
effect  of  these  propositions  were  noi  folly  comprehended  by 
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Lather  himBelf  at  this  time.  He  did  not  then  6ee  how  fiar 
his  afiSrmations  reached.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  to  re* 
noxinoe  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  the  church  under  him 
as  hopelessly  corrupt.  He  stUl  clung  to  both.  But  the 
great  truths  he  had  enunciated,  and  pledged  himself  to 
maintain,  were  such  as  struck  at  the  very  basis  of  the  papal 
superstructure,  and  the  maintenance  of  which  would  cer- 
tainly and  completely  overthrow  it. 

Tetzel,  foiled  in  his  traffic,  raised  against  Luther  the  cry 
of  an  inquisitor ;  but  it  was  of  no  ayail.  The  rage  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  the  interpositions  of  the  Pope,  the  efforts 
of  his  Legates,  at  first  to  dissuade,  and  then  to  inlimi- 
date — ^the  details  of  which  we  cannot  now  take  room  to 
give — ^were  all  of  no  avail.  Luther  stood  undaunted.  Al- 
though, as  intimated,  he  may  not  yet  have  comprehended 
the  entire  effect  of  his  propositions,  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  truth ;  and  back  of  his  convictions  no  earthly 
power  could  drive  him. 

His  propositions  unrecalled,  spread  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. "Lia  fortnight,"  says  Myconius,  a  cotemporary 
historian,  "they  were  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  in 
four  weeks  they  had  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, as  if  the  very  angels  had  been  their  messengers  and 
had  placed  them  before  the  eyes  of  all  men." 

And  as  astonishing  were  the  effects.  The  subtleties  of 
philosophy,  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  the  spell  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  prestige  of  the  Pope,  were  all  struck  as  with 
a  thunder- voice  from  heaven.  Luther  himself  now  trembled 
at  the  effect,  when  he  saw  all  Gbrmany  electrified,  and  im- 
mistakably  moving  in  the  incipient  stages  of  a  tremendous 
convulsion.  But  he  shrunk  not  from  the  responsibility  of 
the  stroke.  He  was  willing,  in  deference  to  an  authority 
which  he  still  respected,  to  modify  the  tone  of  his  proposi* 
tions,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  inMnging  their 
truth;  but  this,  their  truth,  he  continued  only  the  more 
earnestly  and  mightily  to  maintain,  against  the  school-men, 
against  the  ecclesiastics,  against  the  Pope. 

The  result  of  his  discussion,  in  this  first  stage  of  his  re- 
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forming  work,  was  to  bring  prominently  and  favorably  be- 
fore the  mind  of  Germany  the  great  doctrine  of  justidcation 
by  faith,  and  to  bring  in  question  the  supremacy  of  the  Bo- ' 
man  Pontiff! 

The  next  important  advance  was  made  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Leipsic  discussion.  A  distinguished  defender  of  the 
church,  Dr.  Eck,  of  the  University  of  Ingoldstadt,  chal- 
lenged the  Professors  of  Wittemburg  to  a  discussion  with 
him  of  grace  and  free-will.  It  was  accepted  by  Carlstadt, 
and  for  some  time  carried  on  in  polemical  writings.  After- 
wards, at  the  suggestion  of  Eck,  it  was  arranged  to  have 
the  discussion  oral ;  to  be  held  at  Leipsic,  June,  1619. 

Thither,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  parties  repaired. 
Melancthon  was  with  the  Faculty  of  Wittemburg  here,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  opening  speech  was  made  by  Carlstadt,  and  so  far  as 
the  discussion  was  conducted  by  him,  it  was  confined  to  the 
subjects  proposed,  Grace  and  Free-will.  At  length  Luther 
ascended  the  platform,  when  Eck,  who  had  no  doubt  been 
observing  him  closely,  and  impatiently  waiting  for  him, 
raised  a  point  touching  papal  authority, — a  subject  in  con- 
nection  with  which  the  name  of  Luther  was  now  well  and 
widely  known.  The  design  was,  no  doubt,  to  embarrass 
him ;  to  raise  an  issue  which  it  was  thought  he  woidd  not 
there  and  at  that  time  have  the  hardihood  to  join ;  but  how 
much  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  Luther  in  this,  the 
sequel  will  show. 

In  his  appearance  on  this  occasion,  as  described  by  Banke, 
''Luther  was  oftthe  middle  size ;  at  the  time  so  thin  as  to 
be  mere  skin  and  bone ;  he  possessed  neither  the  thunder- 
ing organ,  nor  the  ready  memory  stored  with  various  know- 
ledge, nor  the  skill  and  dexterity  acquired  in  the  gladia- 
torial exercises  of  the  schools,  that  distinguished  his  op- 
ponent. But  he  stood  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  his  strength.  He  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
He  was  perfectly  versed  in  the  Bible;  and  its  aptest  sen- 
tences presented  themselves  unbidden  to  his  lips ;  above  all, 
he  inspired  an  irresistable  conviction  that  he  sought  the 
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truth.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  displayed  the  in- 
trepid and  edf-fbrgetting  eamestnefiB  arisiDg  firooa  tiie  depAi 
of  a  o(mvicti(>&  until  now  un&thomed  even  by  himself.  He 
drew  forth  new  thoughts,  and  placed  them  in  the  fire  of  the 
battle  with  a  determination  that  knew  no  fisar,  and  no  per* 
sonal  regards." 

His  opponent  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Papaqy, 
threw  himself  chiefly  upon  the  opinions  of  Latin  fiE^thers, 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils.  Luther,  for  a  time,  met  him 
with  arguments  drawn  from  like  sources.  But  growing 
bolder  as  he  grew  warmer,  he  bore  himself  away,  and  the 
question  with  him,  from  all  such  reliance — dmi&i  the  infal- 
libiliiy  (/  Oauncib,  and  carried  the  appeal  directly  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  only  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faiih  and  practice*  And  when  his  opponent,  sur- 
prised and  discomfited  by  the  very  boldness  of  Luther, 
made  the  question  personal,  and  charged  upon  him  the 
"Hussite  heresy" — ^to  a  sublimity  of  courage,  only  sur- 
passed by  an  after-exhibition  at  Worms,  Luther  still  rose, 
and  there  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  thi^  now  placed  its 
glory  in  the  burning  of  Huss  and  the  persecution  of  his 
followers ;  at  a  university  founded  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  doctrine  of  Huss ;  in  the  presence  of  princes  and  people 
all  committed  against  him ;  and,  it  is  said,  of  delegates  from 
Bohemia  who  had  come  to  watch  the  developments  of  this 
discussion — there  and  in  that  audience,  he  boldly  assailed 
the  Council  that  had  condemned  Huss,  not  merely  as  fedli- 
ble,  but  as  having  condemned  with  him  "  principles  funda- 
mentally Christian." 

The  results  of  this  discussion  were  a  great  advance  in  the 
.  progress  of  the  Beformation.  It  was  in  effect  to  completely 
emancipate  the  mind  of  Luther  from  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  ^urch.  When  he  began  to  preach  against  indul- 
gences, he  considered  himself  as  but  assailing  the  mal- 
practices of  those  who  trafficked  in  them,  and  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  later  schoolmen.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  church  would  be 
with  him.  When  undeceived  in  respect  to  the  Pope,  he 
had  asserted  the  superiority  of  Councfls.    Kow  he  is  eman- 
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dpated  from  the  delusion  of  the  infallibility  of  Councib. 
The  Scriptures  alone  stand  out  before  his  mind  as  the  su- 
preme and  only  in£Eillible  authority  in  religion ;  and  such  as 
eyery  man  has  a  right  to  approach  and  interpret  for  himself. 

On  these  great  truths,  the  sole  and  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  Luther  now 
rested  his  cause. 

The  next  important  advance  of  the  Reformation  is  seen 
in  the  series  of  stirring  evetits  which  terminated  with  the 
appearance  of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  His  bold 
avowals  at  Leipsic  terminated  all  conciliatory  measures  to 
reclaim  him.  It  was  now  conceived  that  he  and  his  doc- 
trine must  be  suppressed  by  a  sudd^i  and  decisive  stroke. 
Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1520;  a  bull  came  thun- 
dering from  the  Vatican  at  Borne,  condemning  his  writings 
and  declaring  against  him  sentence  of  exooramunieation,  un- 
less he  recanted  within  sixty  days.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  this  anathema  would  have  terrified  any  heart.  In 
the  middle  ages,  from  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent,  it  was  the 
terror  of  kings.  They  might  affect  to  despise  it,  but  they 
were  always  dismayed  by  it.  And  even  at  the  time  now 
contemplated,  when  papal  power  had  suffered  a  noticeable 
decline,  there  were  few  who  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
it.  It  was  the  distinction  of  Luther  to  have  become  supe- 
rior to  all  such  terror.  Without  affectation,  and  without 
an  emotion  of  dismay,  he  could  treat  it  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  He  accepted  it  only  as  the  token  of  the  settled 
hostility  of  the  Pope ;  and  made  it  the  oooasion  of  re- 
nouncing formally  and  forever  allegance  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.  AssembUng  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Un»i 
versity,  and  marching  at  their  head  in  procession  to  the 
gates  of  the  Castle  of  Wittemburg,  and  kindling  abon-fire, 
he  indignantly  cast  into  its  flames  the  papal  bull,  and  with 
it  the  canon  law  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the  more  odious 
writings  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  significancy  of  this  act  was  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Luther  defied  the  Pope.  So  it  was  understood ;  and  in  much 
excitement  did  the  people  of  Germany  begin  to  nmge  them- 
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selves  on  tlie  different  sides  of  the  conflict.  Luther  had  al- 
ready strong  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  this  last,  and, 
as  yet,  most  daring  of  his  acts,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a 
still  more  general  and  lirely  interest  in  him  and  his  cause. 
A  second  bull  soon  followed ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  increase  the  popular  flame. 

The  commotion  had  now  become  so  serious  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  Diet  of  the  empire  is 
caUed  at  Worms,  before  which  Luther  is  summoned  to  ap- 
pear. This  Diet  was  held  in  April,  1521.  The  conduct  of 
Luther  on  this  occasion,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  the 
noblest  of  his  acting  in  all  the  great  deeds  of  his  life.  No 
other  man  than  he  would  have  obeyed  that  summons,  in 
the  face  of  the  dangers  that  encompassed  him,  and  in  disre- 
gard of  all  the  admonitions  which  the  history  of  papal  violence 
and  treachery  arrayed  before  him.  Just  in  this  way,  in  the 
preceding  century,  had  Huss  been  entrapped  and  consigned 
to  the  flames.  The  friends  of  Luther  reminded  him  of  this, 
and  of  the  many  bitter  and  powerful  enemies  he  would  have 
to  encounter,  and  plead  with  him  not  to  obey  the  summons. 
But  he  felt  that  he  had  a  great  duty  to  perform  in  confess- 
ing Christ  before  the  assembled  dignitaries  of  his  country ; 
and  neither  the  tenderness  of  friends,  nor  the  terrors  <^ 
enemies,  could  restrain  him.  The  response  in  which  his 
great  soul  went  forth,  was : — '^  Huss  was  burnt,  but  not  the 
truth  with  him ;  I  will  go,  though  there  were  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses."  While  on  his 
journey,  many  still  discouraged  him;  but  he  went  on, 
''  Strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  oi  his  might."  He 
entered  Worms  breathing  the  strong  confidence,  '^  God  will 
be  with  me."  When  summoned  before  the  Diet,  and  his 
books  were  paraded  before  him  for  acknowledgment  and 
retraction,  he  calmly  reviewed  them,  and  neither  the  terrors 
of  Bome,  now  brought  to  bear  against  him  in  their  most 
appalling  forms,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  empire,  upon  the 
edict  of  whose  assembled  princes  his  life  now  hung,  could 
draw  from  him  a  word  that  would  contradict,  or  even  ignore 
any  of  the  great  truths  of  which  he  had  written.  There  he 
stood,  the  very  impersonation  of  moral  heroism,  closing  hig 
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address  in  these  memorable  words : — "  Unless  I  am  refuted 
and  convinced  by  proo&  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by 
plain,  lucid  and  evident  arguments,  I  yield  my  faith  neither 
to  the  Pope  nor  to  the  Councils ;  for  it  is  dear  as  the  day 
that  they  have  frequently  erred  and  contradicted  each  other. 
Until  so  convinced,  I  cannot  and  will  not  retract ;  for  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act  against  conscience.  Here 
I  stand;  lean  do  nothing  otherwise.     God  help  me.    Amen.^ 

Luther  was  allowed  to  retire  in  safety ;  but  before  the 
Diet  adjourned  his  doctrines  were  condemned,  and  he  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  efiEect,  however 
adverse  it  may  have  appeared  at  first,  really  proved  most 
favorable  to  his  cause.  It  brought  it  prominently  before  all 
Christendom.  It  made  him  the  idol  of  Germany.  From 
that  time  he  could  move  the  popular  mind  at  his  will.  It 
also  put  his  cause  in  new  and  better  relations.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Beformation  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  move- 
ment outside  and  independent  of  the  Papal  church ;  and 
the  work  that  was  done  as  of  the  nature  of  a  reconstruction 
of  the  church  on  a  scriptural  basis. 

In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Melancthon,  one  of  the  ripest 
scholars  and  loveliest  characters  of  the  Beformation.  Al- 
though acting  a  less  conspicuous  part,  Melancthon  was  as 
evidently  a  chosen  instrument  of  God  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation as  was  Luther.  It  was  the  peculiar  work  of 
Luther  to  assail  and  destroy  the  strongholds  of  superstition ; 
in  this  he  had  no  equal.  But  when  the  work  of  demolition 
had  been  done,  so  far  as  he  had  been  chosen  to  do  it,  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  commenced,  a  difiEerent  order  of 
powers  was  called  into  requisition.  Here  the  highly-culti- 
vated and  well-balanced  mind,  the  clear  and  enlightened 
views,  the  critical  acumen  and  ripened  judgment  of  Melanc- 
thon were  eminently  useful.  Luther  was  sensible  of  this, 
and  was  free  to  acknowledge  it,  and  committed  to  Melanc- 
thon the  preparation  of  all  the  more  important  papers  re- 
quired in  maintaining  their  cause.  Melancthon  was  pre- 
eminently the  scholar  and  theologian  of  the  German  Be- 
formation; and  by  the  work  which  he  accomplished  in  this 
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oapacitj,  as  well  as  bj  the  restraining  inflaence  which  his 
mildness  and  moderation  often  exerted  upon  the  impetuous 
mind  of  Luther,  he  acted  a  part  of  scarcely  less  importanoe 
than  that  of  Luther  himself. 

After  the  foundations  of  a  reformed  religion  had  been 
truly  and  deeply  laid  in  the  principles  evolved  by  Luther, 
and  put  in  form  by  Melancthon,  the  work  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  its  advancement  appears  in  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Beformed  Church  in  distinction  from  the 
Lutheran ;  that  in  which  Zuingle  and  Calvin  are  oonspioa- 
ous  actors. 

Zuingle  was,  in  fact,  a  cotemporary  with  Luther.  Un- 
known to  each  other,  they  commenced  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  their  respective  countries  about  the  same  iimd. 
While  the  voice  of  Luther  sounded  over  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many, that  of  Zuingle  was  echoing  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  To  both,  the  great  animating  principles 
were  justification  by  faith,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  rule  of  fiEuth ;  the  principal  dilference  being  in 
the  application  of  these  great  truths ;  that  of  Zuingle  being 
moTQ  complete,  sweeping  away  at  once  every  form  and  cere- 
mony of  the  papal  system  that  conflicted  with  the  scriptural 
principles  he  had  brought  to  light. 

Calvin,  after  he  had  settled  at  Geneva  in  1641,  entered 
into  the  labors  of  Zuingle,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  Beformed  Church.  Embracing  the  great 
doctrine  central  to  the  systems  of  both  Luther  and  Zuingle^ 
he  carried  it  out  in  all  its  important  relations  and  bear- 
ings ;  and,  in  so  doing,  evolved  in  their  order  and  necessary 
connection  those  doctrines  of  grace  with  which  his  name 
has  been  associated  in  all  ages  since;  and  restored  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  the  primitive  and  scriptural 
order  of  Presbytery. 

These  advances  were  in  some  respects  against  the  mind  of 
Luther.  In  restraining  the  fanaticism  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, Carlstadt  and  others,  he  was  led  to  be  intensely 
conservative  in  his  later  life.  But  he  did  not  cease  from 
his  labors  in  maintaining  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth 
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and  the  right  in  the  work  of  reformation.  By  preaching 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  by  writings  in  number 
astonishing,  his  labors  continued  to  be  enormous  so  long  as 
his  strength  remained.  He  closed  his  eventful  life  in  his 
native  village,  in  the  triumphant  faith  of  the  doctrines  he 
had  proclaimed,  on  the  18th  of  February,  154f .  ^ 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  work  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  the  world  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget  how 
much  it  owes  to  him  for  the  blessings  that  are  now  abroad 
in  it.  He  was  the  chosen  and  honored  instrument  of  break- 
ing the  spell  of  papal  authority  in  which  the  church  and 
the  world  had  lain  enthralled  for  centuries,  and  of  restor- 
ing to  us  the  Bible  with  all  its  priceless  treasures  of  social, 
civil  and  spiritual  blessing.    Monored  be  his  name. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  forget  the  God  of  Luther,  who 
ndaed  him  up  for  diis  work,  and  protected  and  prospered 
him  in  it ;  whose  hand  is  visible  in  every  part  of  it;  and 
who  wl  it  has  given  us  a  new  and  irresistible  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  of  its  divine  origin  and  saving 
eficaoy.    Salhwodf  ever  blessed  be  his  name. 
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L  New  Axsbioak  Cyclopjbdia  :  a  Popular  Dictionary  ci 
General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George  Bipley  k  Charles 
A.  Dana.  Vol.  XIL  Mozambiquo—Parr.  Vol.  XIIL 
Parr-^Bedwitz.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Company. 
1861. 

In  most  partionlars  this  work  is  all  that  cotdd  be  expected. 
Usually  it  is  accurate,  and  fulli  and  impartial,  especially  on 
all  matters  peculiarly  important  to  Americans.  In  no  work 
of  the  kind  will  the  reader  find  more  satis&ctory  informa- 
tion on  such  topics  as  coal,  iron,  cotton,  railroads ;  magnet- 
ism, optics,  photography ;  New  York,  Papal  States,  Paris, 
Poland,  &c.,  &c.  But  as  we  have  formerly  observed  this 
Cyclopsddia  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable.  While  some 
important  articles  on  religious  subjects  are  all  that  the 
evangelical  reader  can  desire,  others  are  evidentiy  written 
by  opposers  of  a  pure  Gospel.  In  the  twelfth  volume  we 
find  Thomas  Paine's  moral  character  whitewashed,  so  that 
one  unacquainted  with  his  life  might  infer  he  was  greatiy 
esteemed  to  the  last  by  such  men  as  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin. Articles  of  this  objectionable  character  are,  however, 
we  believe  but  few.  Two  more  volumes  will,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  complete  the  work.  We  quote  the  artide 
on  PiTTSBUBG,  in  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Thelogi- 
cal  Seminary  is  not  mentioned  among  the  institutions  of  the 
place. 

"  PiTTSBxma,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  All^heny  County, 
Penna.,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  which  here  form  the  OhiOi  in  lat.  40 
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deg.,  26  min.,  84  sec.  N.,  long.  80  deg.,  2  min.,  88  sec.  W.; 
population  of  the  city  proper  in  1840,  21,116 ;  in  1850, 
46,601;  in  1860,  49,216,  or  including  the  suburbs,  116,000. 
The  densely  built  business  portion  occupies  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers,  which  meet  at  an 
angle  of  about  88  deg.,  and  the  outskirts  extend  along  the 
banks  of  each  stream,  having  between  them  a  cliff  800  feet 
high,  which  thrusts  itself  forward  from  the  table  land  in  the 
rear.  On  this  elevation,  which  is  known  as  Grant's  Hill| 
are  the  reservoirs  that  supply  the  city  with  pure  water  from 
the  Allegheny  river.  Pittsburg  is  styled  the  "  smoky  city" 
on  account  of  the  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  which  constantly 
hang  over  it,  produced  by  burning  bituminous  coal  in  all 
dwellings  and  manufacturing  establishments.  This  is  the 
great  shipping  port  for  coal  for  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  amount  shipped  during  1860  was  1,600,000 
tons.  The  Monongahela  river,  from  whose  banks  the  coal 
is  obtained,  has  been  improved  by  slack- water  dams  and 
locks  so  as  to  render  it  navigable  in  all  seasons.  There  are 
sixty-five  companies  engaged  in  mining,  8,600  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  and  more  than  $1,000,000  invested  in 
improvements,  and  $860,000  in  coal  tugs  for  towing  the 
coal  to  market.  The  value  of  coal  lands  is  from  $400  to 
$800  per  acre.  From  the  first  Pittsburg  has  been  a  manu- 
facturing city.  In  articles  of  iron  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
city  in  the  Union.  There  are  now  twenty-three  large  iron 
and  steel  works  in  operation,  which  consume  more  than 
$7,000,000  worth  of  material  annually — such  as  pig-iron, 
blooms,  scrap-iron,  coal,  coke,  fire-clay,  &c.  They  employ 
about  6,000  hands,  and  their  annual  product  amounts  to 
$12,000,000.  The  value  of  nails,  spikes,  and  rivets  alone 
for  1867  was  $3,000,000,  and  blister,  plough,  and  cast-steel, 
$2,000,000.  Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  axles,  vices, 
springs,  crow-bars,  sheet,  bar,  and  boiler  iron,  gas  pipe,  &o. 
There  are  sixteen  foundries  of  the  yearly  capacity  of  45,000 
tons,  consuming  pig-iron,  coal,  coke,  fire-brick,  and  other 
materials,  to  the  value  of  $700,000  annually,  employing  800 
hands,  and  producing  castings  to  the  value  of  $1,250,000. 
An  immense  cannon  foundry  is  in  operation,  which  supplies 
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heavy  ordnance  for  the  government.  The  great  "  Umon" 
gnn,  the  largest  in  the  world,  cast  here  in  January,  1861, 
weighed  49,050  lbs.  There  are  machine  shops,  manufiiie- 
tories  of  boilers,  shovels,  ploughs,  axes,  safes,  cutlery,  flies, 
wire,  rifles,  guns,  and  revolvers.  About  850  steam  engines 
are  built  here  annually.  Among  other  establishments  are 
two  copper  smelting  and  rolling  mills  employing  800  hands, 
six  cotton  mills  employing  more  than  1,000  hands,  nine 
white  lead  factories,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  glass  factories. 
In  1857,  there  were  thirty-four  glass  houses,  employing  mofe 
than  2,000  hands,  consuming  annually  $2,260,000  worth  of 
materials,  and  making  $3,000,000  worth  <^  glass.  Steam- 
boats are  built  here  for  all  western  and  southern  rivers,  and 
the  number  of  boats  now  (1861)  owned  in  the  city  is  167, 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  26,974  tons.  The  value  of 
flat-boats  used  for  carrying  coal  to  market  (where  the  boat 
is  always  sold)  is  about  $250,000  per  annum.  The  whole 
commercial  and  manufacturing  product  of  the  city  in  1850 
amounted  to  $50,000,000,  in  1860  to  near  $100,000,000 
The  most  imposing  public  buildings  are  the  Court-house 
and  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  latter  is  the 
largest  building  of  its  kind  in  America,  except  the  Cathedral 
at  Montreal.  Many  fine  shops  and  warehouses  are  built 
entirely  of  iron,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
materials  in  use.  There  are  about  115  churches  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  city  is  connected  with  Allegheny  city, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allegheny  river,  by  four  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  a  railroad  bridge,  and  a  suspension  acquo- 
duct  for  canal  purposes.  One  of  the  finest  suspension  bridges 
in  the  world  was  erected  here  in  1860.  Two  bridges  con- 
nect the  city  with  Birmingham  and  Sligo  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  side.  l%e  railroads  in  operation  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsyille,  and 
the  Allegheny  Valley.  The  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  rail- 
road is  completed  to  Connellsville,  sixty  miles,  and  is  des- 
tined to  extend  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  The  Allegheny  Valley  railroad  is  intended 
meet  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  at  Clean,  and  44 
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miles  of  it  are  in  working  order.  The  Stenbenrille  and  In- 
diana railroad  is  party  completed  west  of  Steubenville,  O., 
and  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron  between  Pittsburg  and 
Steubenville.  The  Chartiers  Valley  railroad,  connecting 
Pittsburg  and  Washington,  Penna.,  thirty  miles  in  length, 
is  partially  graded.  There  are  four  city  passenger  railroads, 
three  of  which  are  in  active  operation.  The  city  has  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  public  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Old  School  Presby- 
terian Church;  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
two  commercial  colleges,  an  insane  asylum,  an  observatory, 
and  a  marine  hospital.  There  are  two  public  libraries  con- 
taining about  6,000  volumes.  There  are  ten  or  eleven  news- 
papers, including  two  in  the  German  language,  and  the  city 
has  a  well-supported  theatre.  There  is  a  U.  S.  arsemd 
situated  here,  containing  a  large  supply,  of  heavy  ordnance. 
There  are  six  banks  of  issue,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$4,800,000,  and  eight  banks  of  deposit,  beside  savings 
banks  and  private  banking  houses. 

"  The  early  history  of  Pittsburg,  or  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  wa3 
formerly  called,  is  full  of  interest.  It  was  first  subject  to 
Great  Britain,  then  to  France,  then  reconquered  by  the 
English.  The  English  claimed  title  to  the  territory  under 
a  charter  from  the  crown,  strengthened  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Iroquois ;  the  French  laid  claim  on  the  ground  of  discovery. 
In  February,  1764,  the  English  commenced  building  a 
stockade  at  the  river  junction,  but  were  driven  from  it  in 
April  by  a  French  force  under  Captain  Contrecoeur,  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  erect  a  fort,  which  he  called  Duquesne, 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  This  fort  at  once  be- 
came the  great  centre  of  all  the  military  operations  of  the 
French  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  its  commanding 
position  rendered  its  restoration  to  the  English  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  Accordingly,  in  1755,  Gen.  Braddock, 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  expedition  that  had  ever  crossed 
the  AUeghenies,  was  sent  to  recapture  it.  On  July  9, 1776, 
he  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  French  and  Indians  at  a 
point  on  the  Mononghela,  twelve  miles  above  the  fort. 
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Twelve  of  the  Britisk  soldiers  taken  prisoners  on  that  oc- 
casion were  bnmed  by  the  savages.  A  force  of  800  men, 
under  Major  Grant,  was  cut  to  pices  in  a  second  attempt  to 
take  the  fort,  October  15,  1758;  but  a  third,  by  6,000  men, 
under  General  Forbes,  Nov.  26,  1758,  was  successful, — the 
French,  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  several  attacks  on  the 
advancing  army,  having  abandoned  and  set  fire  to  it  on  the 
day  preceding.  A  new  and  large  fort  was  built  about  Jan., 
1759.  It  was  called  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  the  British  minis- 
ter. Several  expeditions  were  fitted  out  against  it  by  the 
French,  but  they  all  failed.  In  1764  the  first  efforts  were 
made  towards  building  a  town.  In  October,  1772,  the  post 
was  abandoned  by  the  English.  A  controversy  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  to  the  boundary  line,  was  the 
subject  of  much  negotiation,  and  gave  rise  to  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  two  States,  Virginia  claiming  the  territory  on 
which  the  city  stands  under  a  charter  from  James  I.,  and 
Pennsylvania  under  a  charter  from  Charles  U.  A  company 
of  Virginians  took  possession  of  the  fort  under  an  order 
from  the  Virginia  Convention,  Aug.  11,  1775.  On  August 
81,  1779,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provinces  met  in 
Baltimore,  and  agreed  upon  the  boundary,  which  was  duly 
ratified  by  their  respective  legislatures.  During  the  excise 
troubles  of  1791 — '4,  Pittsburg  was  the  scene  of  much  vio- 
lence. It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1804,  and  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1816.  In  1845  a  conflagration  destroyed 
the  entire  business  quarter,  consuming  $6,000,000  worth  of 
property." 


n.  A  Brief  Trbatiss  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures :  for  the  special  benefit  of  Junior 
Theological  Students ;  but  intended  also  for  Private  Chris- 
tians in  general.  By  Alex.  M'Clelland,  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Brunswick.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1860. 
12 mo.,  pp.886. 

About  one-third  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  canonical 
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questions ;  the  remainder  treats  of  hermeneutics.  The  fol- 
lowing maxims  of  interpretation  are  considered  and  applied 
at  length : — 1.  The  object  of  interpretation  is  to  give  the 
precise  thoughts  which  the  sacred  writer  intended  to  ex- 
press. 2.  The  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  must  be 
the  same  which  we  employ  in  explaining  any  other  book. 
8.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  (in  general)  one ;  in  other  words, 
we  are  not  to  assign  many  meanings  to  a  passage.  4.  The 
interpretation  of  Scripture  requires  suitable  preparation. 
The  following  special  rules  are  laid  down  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  references  to  the  Scriptures: — 1.  Carefully  in- 
vestigate what  is  called  the  "  Uaus  Loquendif^  or  the  mean- 
ing which  custom  and  usage  attach  to  expressions.  2.  Ex- 
amine the  parallel  passages.  8.  The  consideration  of  the 
Author's  scope  greatly  fSEU)ilitates  interpretation.  4.  Ex- 
amine the  context.  6.  We  must  know  the  character,  age, 
sect,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  writer.  6.  Let  there  be 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  common  sense.  7. 
Study  attentively  tropes  and  figures  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 8.  Attend  to  Hebrew  and  Hebraistic  forms.  9. 
Much  of  Scripture  being  prophetical,  we  should  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  that  kind  of  composi- 
tion. 10.  Allow  no  interpretation  that  will  cast  a  shade  of 
doubt  over  the  perfect  purity  of  our  Lord's  teachings  or 
those  of  his  apostles.  11.  We  must  endeavor  to  obtain 
reasonable  certainty,  that  the  printed  text  gives  the  true 
reading  of  our  book;  and  for  this  purpose  must  study  and 
apply  the  art  of  criticism.  Although  these  topics  have 
been  handled  by  many  writers,  we  think  all  who  read 
this  book  will  feel  that  there  is  much  freshness,  as  well  as 
ability,  in  the  book.  Dr.  M'Glelland  does  not  drive  his 
"  wheel  in  another  man's  rut." 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  makes  some  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  biblical  students  being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  languages  that  deserve  attention. 
Smatterers  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  find  no  mercy  at  his  hands. 
He  says : — '^  We  blush  to  think  in  how  many  respects  the 
children  of  the  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  lightr 
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The  merchaDt's  clerk,  if  his  interest  point  that  way,  will  sit 
down  and  master  French,  Spanish  and  German,  without 
heaving  a  sigh.  The  gentleman  who  intends  to  travel  a 
few  years  in  the  East,  grudges  no  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Turkish,  Arabic,  or  Lingua  Franca.  Even 
the  girl  scarcely  in  her  teens,  wearied  of  thumming  on  her 
guitar  to  the  harsh  strains  of  her  native  English,  determines, 
and  carries  the  purpose  through  in  a  way  that  might 
astonish  many  a  grave  student  of  the  other  sex,  to  achieve 
a  conquest  over  the  sweetly-flowing  Italian.  But  the  pro- 
fessed interpreter  of  God's  holy  word,  the  legate  of  the 
skies,  is  so  astounded  at  the  thought  of  learning  effectively 
a  pair  of  languages — than  either  of  which  a  finer  n^v^ 
vibrated  on  the  human  ear — ^that  he  prefers  to  live  and  die 
just  able  to  qpell  the  letters  of  his  commission  I" 

We  agree  with  Dr.  M'Clelland  that  the  fault  is  often  at- 
tributable to  our  literary  institutions  rather  than  to  the 
young  men  themselves.  There  is  generally  too  little  dril- 
ling at  the  outset  of  the  student's  career,  and  too  much  haste 
in  graduating.  How  humiliating  to  see  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege who  is  scarcely  able  to  pronounce,  without  hesitancy, 
a  verse  in  the  Greek  Testament,  enter  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary! However  slow  and  toilsome  thorough  study  may 
seem  to  some  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  enter  upon  the 
ministerial  work,  we  assure  them  that  they  commit  a  great 
mistake  by  hurrying  lightly  over  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible.  There  is  nothing  like  going  to  the  fountain- 
head  and  drinking  the  uncontaminated  waters. 


III.  The  Provincb  of  Reason:  A  Criticism  of  the 
Bampton  Lecture  on  the  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought." 
3^  John  Young,  LL  J).,  Edinburgh,  Author  of  the  '*Chri8t 
of  History."  New  York:  B.  CJarter  &  Brothers.  1860. 
12mo.,  pp.  806. 

Bo  any  of  ouf  readers  love  to  revel  in  [peculations  eon- 
MTfiing  the  b^ttite,  the  Absolute,  and  the  XJnoonditioiMi? 
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Do  tbey  like  to  see  a  tilt  among  the  metaphyBical  Anaks  ? 
We  itdvise  them  to  devote  a  few  sittings  to  this  well-merited 
and  sharp  critioism  of  Mansell.  Dr.  Young's  pages,  though 
treating  of  the  hardest  abstractions,  are  generally  clear  as  a 
svnbeam,  and  his  logic  is  powerful.  He  contends  that  Mr. 
Mansell's  views  are  not  deduciUe  from  the  philosophy  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton ;  that  the  Bampton  lecture,  so  cele- 
brated, is  not  a  safe  guide,  either  in  philosophy  or  in  theo- 
logy ;  is  not  accurate  in  its  reasonings,  and  not  philosophi- 
cal in  its  conclusions  and  its  spirit.  While,  in  general.  Sir 
William  is  defended,  some  of  his  errors  are  pointed  out. 
Dr.  Young's  aim  is  to  show  the  true  sphere  of  reason ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  is  led  into  important  discussions  concerning 
logic,  the  philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  written  reve- 
lation, morality  and  moral  sense,  reason  and  fidth. 


IV.  Outlines  of  Thbolooy.  By  the  Bev.  A.  Alexander 
Hodge,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia.  New  York :  B.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1860. 
8vo.,  pp.  522. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
who,  for  forty  years,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  instructing  his  classes 
in  theology.  Dr.  Hodge  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  list  of 
questions  on  the  principal  points  of  his  lectures.  With  the 
permission  of  the  father,  the  son  has  here  used  the  list  of 
questions  given  by  Dr.  Hodge  to  his  classes  of  forty-five 
and  six,  with  such  omissions,  additions  and  different  distri- 
butions as  the  present  purpose  demanded.  Although,  we 
believe.  Dr.  Hodge  has  since  prepared  another  course  of 
lectures,  this  volume  may,  doubtless^  be  taken  as  a  &ir  ex- 
ponent of  Princeton  theology, — a  fact  of  much  interest  to 
many.  The  author  has  also  largely  drawn  firom  various 
published  articles  of  the  fisither.  The  citations  Arbm,  and 
references  to  other  authorities  are  numerous,  and  often 
Valuable.    We  are  much  pleased  with  the  Work.    With  re- 
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markable  brevity  and  clearness  the  trutli  is  stated,  the  lead- 
ing arguments  in  proof  are  given,  and  erroneous  views  re- 
futed. It  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  On  controversial  topics 
it  presents  as  &ir  and  exhaustive  a  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  different  schools  as  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  work 
of  the  kind.  It  is  an  excellent  syllabus  for  theological  stu- 
dents, and  ministers  may  find  in  it  such  definitions  and  ar- 
guments as  will  assist  them  in  preparing  doctrinal  discourses. 


y.  A  CoMHENTARY,  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  a  Revised  Transla- 
lation.  By  Charles  J.  EUicott,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity, King's  College,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  And  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Cal- 
vin E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Andover:  W.  F*  Draper  1860.  8vo.,  pp. 
IBS. 

This  commentary  proceeds  upon  the  sound  principle,  that 
nothing  should  be  elicited  from  the  text  but  what  is  yielded 
by  the  fair  and  grammatical  explanation  of  the  language. 
To  those  who  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  Gram- 
mar, and  who  have  a  relish  for  the  most  minute  and  pains- 
taking criticism  of  the  original  text,  it  will  be  of  much 
value ;  to  all  others  it  will  be  nearly  useless.  It  deals  with 
the  inspired  word  of  God  with  becoming  reverence.  Prof. 
Stowe  pronounces  the  author  "more  patiently  laborious 
than  any  other  living  New  Testament  critic,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Tregelles." 

Professor  Ellicott  is  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  was 
bom  in  1819.  He  studied  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Oak- 
ham and  Stamford,  and  afterwards  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  became  a  Fellow  in 
1844.  He  was  for  some  years  Bector  of  Pilton,  Butland- 
shire.  In  1866,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  for  the  sake  of 
literacy  advantages.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London, 
which  office  he  still  holds.    He  has  published  a  volume  of 
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sermons  on  tbe  "  Destiny  of  the  Creature,"  (Bom.  viii.  19, 
&c.)  He  has  also  published  commentaries  on  all  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  except  Bomans  and  Corinthians,  on  which  he  is 
now  engaged. 

VI.  Essays  and  Discourses,  Practical  and  Historical.  By 
0.  Van  Eensselaer,  D. D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  No.  821  Chestnut  St.    Price  $1  00. 

This  Yolnme  embraces  a  number  of  Miscellaneous  ser- 
mons, and  also  several  historical  contributions  having  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  controversy  between  New  and  Old 
School  Presbyterians.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that 
Dr.  Van  Bensselaer  was  a  very  zealous  Old  School  man.  He 
bestowed  special  care  upon  this  work  during  the  last  two 
months  of  his  life,  and  desired  it  to  be  placed,  as  his  last  gift, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  Honored  for 
piety,  fidelity  and  zeal,  above  most  of  his  fellows  in  his  de* 
nomination,  this  last  volume  from  his  vigorous  and  grace- 
ful pen  will  doubtless  be  highly  prized. 

Vn.  PBEBSQUisiTXSToCoMHxmiON.  The  Scriptural  Terms 
of  Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  Eev.  Albert  N. 
Arnold,  D.D.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1861.  12mo., 
pp.,  121. 

A  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  communion,  and  the  reason 
why  they  do  not  hold  fellowship  with  other  denominations 
at  the  Lord's  table,  with  an  answer  to  the  objections  usually 
made  against  their  views.  It  is  a  book  with  some  points  of 
special  interest  to  United  Presbyterians. 

Vni.  Memoib  op  Thohas  Fowbll  Buxton.  Embrac- 
ing a  Historical  Sketch  of  Emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  the  Niger  Expedition  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Mary  A.  Collier.  Published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  28  Comhill,  Boston. 

Thomas  F.  Buxton  was  (Hxe  of  England's  true  noblemen, 
40 
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who  by  force  of  intellect,  earnest  piety,  and  large  philan- 
thropy became  distinguished  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
won  the  warm  friendship  of  such  men  as  J.  J.  Gurney  and 
Wm.  Wilberforce.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquent 
and  heroic  efforts  in  behalf  of  reforms  in  the  prison  discipline, 
and  criminal  code  of  Great  Britain,  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  practices 
of  the  suttee  in  India,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  important  objects.  In  the  cause  of 
emancipation,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  His  life  is 
full  of  interest,  particularly  to  those  who  love  liberty  and  re- 
form.   A  capital  book  for  the  Sabbath-school  library. 

IX.  Missionary  Life  in  Persia.  Being  Glimpses  at  a 
Quarter  of"  a  Century  of  Labors  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians.  By  Eev.  Justin  Perkins,  D.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Boston. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Perkins  during  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Philadelphia,  two 
years  ago;  and  we  then  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  worth.  He  left  this  country  in  the  year 
1833,  as  the  pioneer  missionary  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia, 
among  whom  the  Gospel  has  achieved  much  success.  His 
life  has  been  very  eventful,  and  his  lucid  narrative  has, 
therefore,  the  double  charm  of  thrilling  incidents  and  re- 
markable victories  of  grace.  We  have  been  deeply  inte- 
rested in  it,  and  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  of  our  readers 
can  peruse  it  without  instruction  and  gratification.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Sabbath-school  library,  while  it  is 
also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  matured  and  well- 
informed  reader. 

X.  The  Class  of  1831.  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  A  Memorial 
by  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.  D.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Alumni  Association.     Pittsburgh :    W.  S.  Haven.    1861. 

A  very  interesting  sketch,  in  verse,  of  old  Jefferson  and 
her  professors  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  the  class  of  1881. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  alumni  of  Jefferson  are  taking 
a  greater  interest  in  commencement-days  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  graduates  of  every  college  owe  it  to  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  to  the  cause  of  literature,  to  make  the 
commencement  anniversary  a  day  of  intellectual  and  friendly 
enjoyment. 

XL  A  CoNciSB  Systkm  of  Thbology;  Or,  the  Basis  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  By  Alex.  Smith  Patterson,  A.M., 
author  of  the  "History  of  the  Church."  With  an  Intro- 
duction paper  by  Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.  D.,  Renfrew. 
Pittsburg:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Pp.  896. 

This  is  among  the  first  issues  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
of  our  Church  which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive; and  we  hail  its  appearance  with  real  satisfaction.  It 
is  an  excellent  work,  and,  as  a  publication  of  our  own 
Board,  should  be  widely  circulated  among  a  people,  one  of 
whose  characteristics  is,  that  its  Catechism  has  a  prominent 
place  in  the  instructions  of  the  fire  side,  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  the  pastor's  visitations.  It  is  neatly  bound,  and  is  in  a 
convenient  form.  The  only  regret  we  must  express  is,  ihat 
the  type  is  not  as  large  and  distinct  as  we  would  like  for  a 
Household  Book. 

Xn.  A  Short  Catechism  for  Young  Children.  By  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington. 

A  fiill  list  of  the  Catechisms  that  are  used  in  our  churches 
and  families  is  published  by  our  Board.  They  are  «vell 
pointed,  and  we  believe  can  be  procured  on  cheaper  and 
better  terms  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  place.  For  ex- 
ample, while  one  ot  the  best  Publication  Houses  in  the 
country  sells  Brown's  Explication  alone  for  ten  cents,  or 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  our  Board  will  fur- 
nish the  two  Catechisms  and  Address  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion for  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen — nearly  double  the  mat- 
ter for  a  little  more  than  half  the  price.  Surely  such  pub- 
lications will  be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  our  own 
people. 
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XIII.  The  Crook  in  the  Lot  ;  Or,  A  Display  of  the  So- 
vereignty of  God  in  the  Afflictions  of  Men,  and  the  Chris- 
tian's Deportment  under  them.  By  Bev.  Thomas  Boston. 
Pittsburg:  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Pp.176,    1861. 

This  well-known  and  useful  book  bears  the  name  of  oar 
Board  on  its  title  page.  It  is  in  quite  good  type,  on  clear 
white  paper,  and  is  presented  to  the  public  in  an  attractive 
form.  It  is  a  book  that  will  carry  instruction  to  any  house 
it  enters,  and  will  administer  consolation  to  any  afflicted 
heart  that  carefully  reads  it.  Its  preface  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  life  and  character  of  its  excellent 
author. 

XrV.  WOBKS  OF  THE  PujlITANS. 

The  third  volume  of  Nicholas  republication  of  these  in- 
raluable  works  has  been  received,  and  is  ready  for  delivery 
by  Dr.  Eodgers  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Book  Booms. 
The  present  volume  contains  some  of  the  best  of  the  writings 
of  Goodwin.  I.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelations ; 
n.  A  Child  of  Light  Walking  in  Darkness ;  m.  Return  of 
Prayers;  IV.  Trial  ofa  Christian's  Growth;  V.  The  Vanity 
of  Thoughts.  The  writings  of  the  Puritans  ought  to  be  in 
every  theological  library.  With  some  faults  of  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  they  are  laden 
with  the  very  marrow  of  divinity.  They  have  not  the  con- 
ciseness of  some  modern  productions,  but  they  have  a  rich- 
ness and  copiousness  of  thought  that  will  amply  repay  the 
most  patient  reading.  They  are  the  productions  of  men 
who  were  the  theological  giants  of  their  day. 


Notice. — The  first  number  of  the  next  volume  will  not 
be  issued  until  April  next.  Then,  it  is  hoped,  this  publica- 
tion which  hitherto  has  been  but  an  experiment,  will  be  put 
on  a  permanent  basis,  with  a  reliable  list,  and  a  full  corps 
of  writers. 
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